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De  $tndenr$  lament. 

The  rainy  winds  Mow  o’er  the  lea, 

And  gemmed  with  tears  the  swaying  elm 
Q,oth  hend  and  softly  sing  to  me, 

“  Alas  I  alas  !  from  Pleasure’s  realm 
Your  ship  of  Joy  will  drift  to  sea, 

Your  hand  must  guide  a  sterner  helm.” 

A  darMing  frown  my  Mow  doth  cloud, 

A  warning  whisper  greets  my  ear, 

“  The  time  draws  nigh  when  you  aloud 
To  all  must  say.  Tout  not  in  fear, 

‘  JJy  day  of  joy  I  now  enshroud. 

To  study  is  my  new  egreer.  ’  ” 

As  I  ietaJce  myself  away. 

The  old  elm’s  words  appeal  to  me  ; 

At  last  I  Tcnow  to-day’s  the  day 

When  joy  must  fade,  then  cease  to  oe. 

The  spell  is  gone.  A  short  delay. 

The  class-bell  clangs  emphatically. 

D.  1^.,  ’06. 
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Catholic  education  in  the  United  States. 

— BY — 

REV,  JAMES  CONWAY,  S.  J. 

{^Prepared  foi-  the  Catholic  Congress  of  Melbourne.,  Australia.') 


■^r^HE  history  of  education  in  the  United 
I  States  cannot  but  have  a  very  special 
interest  for  Catholics  in  Australia. 
The  conditions  of  both  countries  are  very  simi¬ 
lar.  Their  elements  and  forces  of  civilization 
are  alike,  and  will  doubtless  produce  like 
effects.  Where  the  United  States  are  to-day 
in  the  march  of  social  and  intellectual,  not  to 
say  political,  development,  Australia  will  be 
in  a  few  years  hence.  Much  will  depend, 
therefore,  on  the  leaven  wherewith  the  entire 
mass  is  leavened.  That  leaven  is  education. 
If  the  leaven  is  Christian,  the  mass  will  be 
Christian.  If  the  leaven  is  godless,  the  mass 
will  be  godless.  If  the  leaven  lose  its  virtue, 
the  mass  will  be  tasteless,  shapeless — indif¬ 
ferent. 


Note. — The  works  consulted  for  this  paper  were  chiefly 
the  following ; — 

Decreta  Cone.  Plen.  Balt.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Decreta  Cone.  Prov.  Balt. 

The  Church  in  Colonial  Days;  By  John  Gilmary  Shea. 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
History  of  Georgetown  University ;  By  John  Gilmary 
Shea. 

The  Only  True  American  School  System ;  By  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 

Brief  Chronological  Account ;  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Considine. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  ;  By  Rev.  Louis  S.  Walsh. 
The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  ;  By  E.  E.  Brown. 
The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States ;  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice. 


Such  is  the  rudis  indigeataque  molis  we  con¬ 
template  now  in  the  United  States — a  nega¬ 
tively  pagan  mass,  possessing,  to  a  great  extent, 
all  the  amenities  of  outward  Christian  culture 
and  only  a  sprinkling  of  Christianity  itself.  Of 
the  seventy-five  or  eighty  millions  who  inhabit 
these  States,  not  more  than  twenty-three  mil¬ 
lions  profess  any  definite  form  of  Christianity  ; 
and  even  of  these,  a  considerable  number  are 
unbaptized  ;  so  that  if  we  deduct  one-half  of 
the  number  of  professing  Christians,  who  are 
Catholics,  there  remain  outside  the  Catholic 
Church  only  ten  or  twelve  millions  who  have 
anything  more  than  the  external  garb  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It  must  therefore  be  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  for  Australians  to  consider  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  this  condition  of  things — the 
leaven  which  has  leavened  this  mass, — in  other 
words,  the  education  which  resulted  in  this 
peculiar  phase  of  social  and  religious  life. 

Education  has  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  have  such  efforts  been 
made  by  communities  and  individuals  to  bring 
education  within  the  reach  of  all.  From  the 
very  start  provision  was  made  by  the  colonists, 
many  of  whom  were  themselves  scholars  and 
the  alumni  or  graduates  of  the  best  English 
public  schools  and  universities,  for  all  grades 
of  schools,  from  the  elementary  to  the  uni¬ 
versity. 
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In  old  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  the  colony 
seemed  to  be  struggling  for  existence,  before 
the  Indian  massacre  of  1622,  steps  were  taken 
for  the  foundation  of  a  college  and  a  Latin 
school,  which,  of  course,  supposes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  common  schools.  But  still  more 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  were  made  in 
the  New  England  colonies.  The  first  organ¬ 
ized  public  school  which  attracts  our  attention 
is  the  Boston  Latin  School,  founded  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  public  subscription  in  1635.  It  sub¬ 
sequently  became  a  valuable  feeder  for  Har¬ 
vard  College,  which  was  founded  some  four 
years  later.  Similar  schools  were  opened  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  1637,  and  at  Dorchester,  1639. 
The  latter  is  the  first  school  known  to  have 
been  supported  by  direct  taxation  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  At  the  same  time  schools  were  in¬ 
augurated  on  similar  lines  at  Newbury,  and 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  adjacent  to  Harvard. 
The  head  of  this  latter  was  Master  Elijah  Cor- 
lett,  “  who  had  well  approved  himself  for  his 
abilities,  dexterity  and  painfulness  in  teaching 
and  education  of  the  youth  under  him,”  The 
Free  School  of  Roxbury  was  founded  in  1645. 
Soon  after,  or  contemporaneously  with  these, 
we  find  similar  institutions  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Newport  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
Plymouth,  Mass.  As  early  as  1659  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  Manhattan  Island  hired  a  Polish 
schoolmaster  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  community  ;  nor  was  the  Quaker  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  backward  in  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  early  colonists 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  prayer  offered  on  one 
occasion  by  John  Eliot,  who  was  surnamed  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indians.  This  godfearing  man, 
as  Cotton  Mather  relates,  before  a  convention 
of  his  brethren  prayed  as  follows  :  “  Lord,  for 
schools  everywhere  among  us  !  That  our 
schools  may  flourish  !  That  every  member  of 


this  assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good 
school  to  be  encouraged  in  the  town  where  he 
lives  !  That  before  we  die  we  may  be  so  happy 
as  to  see  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every 
plantation  in  the  country  !  ”  This  was  the 
spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  and  this  spirit 
has  been  inherited  by  their  children  and  appro¬ 
priated  largely  by  the  subsequent  immigrants 
and  their  descendants.  In  fact,  public  education 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  become  a  religion,  and 
degenerated  into  a  fetich,  with  the  American 
people.  The  national  idol  is  “  our  glorious 
system  of  Public  Schools,  the  bulwark  of  our 
rights,  the  Palladium  of  our  liberties.” 

These  early  colonial  schools  were  variously 
termed  free,  public,  grammar,  Latin  schools. 
They  were  accessible  to  all  free  of  charge. 
They  were  no  more  than  elementary  schools  in 
fact,  with  a  tendency  to  become  high  schools, 
as  soon  as  occasion  demanded.  They  were  em¬ 
inently  religious  in  their  character,  and  strictly 
denominational.  They  were  obligatory  on  the 
community,  though  not  compulsory  on  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enact¬ 
ed  by  decree  of  the  General  Court,  in  1647, 
that  schools  were  to  be  erected  and  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  by  all  communities 
numbering  fifty  families,  and  that  a  grammar 
school  was  to  be  supported  wherever  the  com¬ 
munity  numbered  one  hundred  families.  These 
schools  were  strictly  church  schools,  modeled 
on  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  schools  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  the 
preceding  year,  though  the  coincidence  of  the 
time  of  both  Acts  seems  to  have  been  merely 
fortuitous.  The  motive  of  the  Massachusetts 
Act  is  clearly  put  forth  in  the  preamble,  which 
runs  as  follows  :  “  It  being  one  chief  project 
of  that  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from 
ye  knowledge  of  ye  Seri  inures,  .  .  .  that  learn¬ 
ing  may  not  be  buried  in  ye  grave  of  our  fathers 
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in  ye  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord 
assisting  our  endeavours, — It  is,  therefore,  or¬ 
dered,”  etc.  What  would  the  good  Puritan 
fathers  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
say  of  our  modern  unsectarian  public  schools, 
with  all  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  “  without 
note  or  comment”?  Doubtless  they  would  say 
Anathema  !  and  declare  that  the  “  abomination 
of  desolation  ”  had  taken  possession  of  the  holy 
place  ! 

While  Puritans,  Quakers,  High  Churchmen 
and  Dutch  colonists  were  thus  active  in  the 
work  of  education  in  the  colonies  of  the  New 
World,  the  few  Catholics  in  colonial  days  were 
not  idle.  In  fact,  they  did  their  share  nobly  in 
this  noble  work.  In  the  Catholic  colony  of 
Maryland  the  Jesuits,  from  the  very  outset,  se¬ 
cured  facilities  for  a  Catholic  education  for  the 
children  of  the  colonists.  As  early  as  1640, 
steps  were  taken  by  Father  Poulton,  S.  J., 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  higher  seat  of 
learning,  which  finally,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1798.  The  project  was  delayed  by 
persecution ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  dire 
tribulation  the  Jesuits  succeeded,  not  only  in 
supplying  the  necessary  means  of  elementary 
education,  but  also  in  maintaining  a  classical 
high  school,  which  prepared  a  goodly  number 
of  youths  for  higher  studies  in  St.  Omer  and 
other  English  colleges  in  Europe.  This  high 
school  was  obliged  in  the  face  of  persecution  to 
migrate  from  place  to  place.  At  one  time  we 
find  it  in  a  thriving  condition  at  Calverton 
Manor  ;  at  another  time,  at  Newtown  Manor  ; 
later,  it  is  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Bohemia 
Manor,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Chesapeake. 
It  was  here  that  John  Carroll,  first 
Bishop  and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton,  one  of  the 
prominent  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  received  their  preparatory  training. 


Finally,  the  Catholic  High  School  of  Maryland 
was  transplanted  by  Bishop  Carroll  to  George¬ 
town  Heights,  on  the  Potomac,  where  it  found 
a  lasting  resting-place,  and  became  the  nursery 
of  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  every 
walk  of  American  life.  It  was  sown  in  tears, 
but  it  rose  in  glory  at  the  early  dawn  of  the 
resuscitated  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to-day  it  is 
a  fully  equipped  university,  with  its  three  fac¬ 
ulties  of  Letters,  Law  and  Medicine,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  earnest,  hard-working  Catholic  stu¬ 
dents,  the  hope  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  America. 
Within  a  stone-throw  of  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  is  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  daughters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
rivalling  it  in  antiquity  and  in  success,  whose 
pride  it  is  to  have  educated  many  of  the  first 
women  of  America — also  the  creation  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Carroll  and  his  saintly  coadjutor.  Bishop 
Neale. 

In  early  colonial  days,  1682,  under  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Governor  Dongan,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  Harvey  and  Harrison 
to  establish  a  high  school  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  known  as  the  New  York  Latin  School, 
and  stood  where  now  is  the  junction  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Wall  Street.  It  flourished  till  1688, 
and  collapsed  with  James  II.  and  his  Catholic 
representative  on  Manhattan  Island.  This 
was  the  only  attempt  at  a  Catholic  school 
made  in  New  York,  or,  in  fact,  outside  of  Mary¬ 
land,  in  colonial  times.  The  first  parochial 
school  in  New  York  City  was  opened  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Carroll,  by  the  Rev. 
William  O’Brien,  in  1800,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Barclay  Street.  It  bore  the  name  of  St.  Peter’s 
Free  School,  and  still  survives  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  century,  under  the  shadow  of  a  score  of 
sky-scrapers  and  amid  the  turmoil  of  one  of 
New  York’s  busiest  sections.  Its  pupils  are 
over  1,000,  taught  by  20  teachers. 

With  the  dawn  of  civil  liberty  began  the 
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great  struggle  for  Catholic  education.  The 
necessity  of  Catholic  schools  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  Catholic  people  and  clergy  in  the 
colonial  times,  as  the  principle  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  was  admitted  by  all  without  distinction 
of  creed.  Washington  in  his  farewell  address 
gave  eloquent  expression  to  this  principle  : 
“  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail 
in  the  exclusion  of  religious  principle.”  So 
writes  the  Father  of  his  country.  How  much 
more  is  this  the  case  if  applied,  not  to  na¬ 
tional,  but  to  personal  morality? 

“  Religious  principle,”  however,  was  soon  ex¬ 
cluded  from  education,  and  the  non-sectarian, 
that  is,  the  non-religious  principle  was  adopted 
in  the  states.  Nothing  positively  irreligious 
was  to  be  taught,  but  positive  religion  of  any 
kind  was  proscribed  ;  only  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  “  without  note  or  comment,”  was  toler¬ 
ated.  Religion  was  relegated  to  the  Sunday 
school,  which,  as  all  earnest  religious  thinkers 
easily  admit,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  poor 
makeshift.  This  became  a  snare  and  a 
delusion  to  Catholics.  They  could  not  deny 
that  the  principle  was  wrong,  especially  after 
the  declaration  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  brief  address¬ 
ed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg,  dated  July 
tqth,  1864,  and  propositions  47-48  of  the  Syl¬ 
labus  of  December  the  8th  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  detailed  instruction  of  the  Inquisition  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  United  States,  June  the  30th, 
1875,  concerning  the  American  public  schools. 
From  these  utterances  it  was  evident  that  the 
sole  control  of  education  could  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  to  a  secular  State  ;  that  there  could  be  no 
legitimate  plea  for  entirely  exempting  schools 
of  any  kind  or  grade  from  the  influence  of  the 
Church  ;  that  no  Catholic  could  approve  a 
system  of  education,  divorced  from  the  author¬ 


ity  of  the  Church  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
having  for  its  sole  or  main  object  merely  nat¬ 
ural  or  secular  training  ;  that  consequently  the 
American  public  schools,  being  such  as  might 
not  be  approved  by  Catholics,  being  destruc¬ 
tive  to  faith  and  morals,  could  not,  except  in 
very  urgent  cases,  and  with  very  special  pre¬ 
cautions,  be  frequented  by  Catholic  children 
or  youths. 

The  words  of  the  Inquisition  are  very  defi¬ 
nite.  After  quoting  previous  declarations  of 
the  Holy  See  and  adverting  to  the  dangers  of 
a  merely  secular  education,  the  Sacred  Con¬ 
gregation  concludes  :  “  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 

sary  that  the  illustrious  prelates  (of  the  United 
States),  by  all  possible  means,  keep  the  flock 
entrusted  to  their  charge  aloof  from  the  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  of  the  Public  Schools.  In 
the  opinion  of  all,  nothing  is  so  necessary  for 
this  end,  as  that  Catholics  should  everywhere 
have  their  own  schools,  and  these  not  inferior 
to  the  Public  Schools.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  declarations  and 
injunctions  of  the  Holy  See  were  received  with 
the  greatest  submission  by  the  American 
bishops.  In  fact,  these  papal  utterances  only 
formulated  the  principles  and  policy  by  which 
the  American  bishops  were  always  guided. 

The  I.  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  in 
1829,  declared  that  “  they  regarded  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  schools  be  established,  in 
which  the  youth  should  be  taught  the  elements 
of  faith  and  morals,  while  they  are  instructed 
in  letters.” 

The  I.  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1852) 
urges  the  foundation  of  Catholic  schools  in  the 
most  forcible  terms  :  “  We  exhort  the  Bishops, 
and,  considering  the  grave  evils  which  are 
wont  to  result  from  perverse  training,  we  im¬ 
plore  them  by  the  divine  mercy  to  have  schools 
attached  to  each  church  in  their  bishoprics, 
and,  if  necessary  and  convenient,  to  provide 
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from  the  church  revenue  sufficient  funds  to 
maintain  competent  teachers.” 

The  II.  Plenary  Council  (1866)  urges  the 
same  regulation  with  increased  force  :  “  Follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  we 
earnestly  admonish  the  pastors  of  souls  to  use 
all  their  endeavors  to  establish  parish  schools 
wherever  it  is  possible.”  The  fathers  earnest¬ 
ly  recommend  the  employment  of  the  religious 
teaching  congregations,  wherever  they  may  be 
had,  for  the  work  of  education. 

The  III.  Council  of  Baltimore  (1884)  is  still 
more  explicit,  and  strictly  enjoins  what  in  the 
previous  synods  was  only  a  strong  recommen¬ 
dation.  Hardly  less  could  be  expected  after 
the  instruction  of  the  Inquisition  issued  but 
nine  years  before.  After  reviewing  the  pre¬ 
vious  instructions  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the 
Provincial  and  Plenary  Councils  on  the  matter 
of  education,  the  Fathers  of  the  HI.  Plenary 
Council  decree  in  the  strictest  form,  as  follows  : 

‘‘We  enact  and  decree  : 

“  I.  That  adjoining  each  church,  where  such 
does  not  yet  exist,  within  two  years  from  the 
promulgation  of  this  Council,  a  school  shall  be 
erected  and  perpetually  maintained,  unless  the 
bishop  on  account  of  serious  (graviores)  diffi¬ 
culties  judge  a  delay  to  be  granted. 

“  2.  That  the  priest  who,  within  this  time,  by 
grave  neglect  has  prevented  the  erection  or 
maintenance  of  a  school,  or  who,  after  repeat¬ 
ed  admonitions  by  the  bishop,  neglects  to  make 
provision  for  a  school,  deserves  to  be  removed 
from  his  charge. 

“  3.  That  the  mission  or  parish  which  neglects 
to  cooperate  with  the  priest  in  building  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  school,  so  as  by  such  supine  neglect 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  school  to  exist, 
is  to  be  rebuked  by  the  bishop,  and  urged  by 
efficacious  and  prudent  means  to  contribute  the 
necessary  support. 

“  4.  That  all  Catholic  parents  are  bound  to 


send  their  children  to  parish  schools,  unless 
they  sufficiently  and  clearly  provide  for  their 
Christian  education  either  at  home  or  in  other 
Catholic  schools  ;  or  unless  they  are  permit¬ 
ted,  for  a  sufficient  reason,  approved  by  the 
bishop,  and  with  sufficient  precautions  and  rem¬ 
edies,  to  send  them  to  other  schools.  What 
school  is  Catholic  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Ordinary,” 

This  legislation  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear 
and  comprehensive.  While  it  enforces  a  gen¬ 
eral  ?nodus  agendi,  making  it  obligatory  on 
parents,  priests,  and  bishops,  it  leaves  much 
latitude  to  the  ordinary  in  special  cases  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  therefore 
natural  to  expect  that  the  execution  of  these 
laws  should  vary  widely,  and  depend  greatly 
upon  circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree 
of  zeal,  and  the  peculiar  views  and  sympathies 
of  priests  and  prelates.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  while  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  is  justly  regarded  a  model  for 
Catholic  education,  seven  out  of  eight  ;in  Buf¬ 
falo,  six  out  of  seven  ;  in  Cincinnati,  five  out  of 
six  of  the  Catholic  children  attend  Catholic 
schools  ;  in  other  representative  dioceses  the 
ratio  is  one  to  two,  two  to  five,  two  to  seven, 
and  so  on  decrescendo.  An  attempt  was  made, 
especially  during  the  recent  school  controversy 
— more,  I  believe,  by  the  agency  of  a  reckless 
press  and  by  the  agitation  of  irresponsible  in¬ 
dividuals  than  by  any  responsible  ecclesiastical 
authority — to  defeat  those  laws  ;  but  Rome, 
while  upholding  the  freedom  of  the  bishops  to 
compromise  in  certain  cases,  repeatedly  an¬ 
swered  that  the  decrees  of  the  HI.  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  were  to  remain  in  force. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  has,  by  a  century  of  legis¬ 
lation,  self-sacrifice  and  hard  work,  achieved 
in  the  field  of  Catholic  education.  According 
to  the  latest  issue  of  the  American  Catholic  Di- 
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rectory,  we  are  educating  over  one  million  of 
Catholic  children  in  Catholic  schools.  Our 
parish  schools  number  four  thousand,  and  are 
mostly  taught  by  religious.  We  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-two  colleges  and  high  schools 
for  boys,  and  six  hundred  and  forty-three  acad¬ 
emies  for  girls,  all  self-supporting.  Besides 
these  there  are  eight  institutions  bearing  the 
title  of  Universities,  some,  at  least,  of  which 
also  deserve  that  name.  Of  these,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  only  two  are  endowed.  The  others  have 
to  live  on  the  fees  of  the  students.  We  have 
every  reason,  then,  to  be  thankful  and  even 
justly  proud  of  the  work  done,  and  to  look  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence  into  the  future. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  More 
than  one-half  our  children  still  frequent  secular 
schools  ;  and  of  the  Catholic  young  men  and 
women  who  receive  a  higher  education,  wheth¬ 
er  at  high  school  or  college,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  considerably  more  than  one-half  are  edu¬ 
cated  in  secular,  some  even  in  Protestant, 
institutions.  The  number  of  our  Catholic 
young  men  attending  the  undergraduate  classes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  professional  schools, 
of  the  great  Protestant  and  secular  univer¬ 
sities,  is  very  considerable.  Though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  statistics 
of  the  number  of  our  Catholic  youth  at¬ 
tending  Protestant  and  secular  colleges  and 
universities,  I  could  point  out  a  half  dozen 
of  these  in  which  certainly  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  of  our  Catholic  youths  are  educated. 
The  Protestant  and  secular  women’s  colleges 
are  also  educating  a  corresponding  number  of 
our  Catholic  young  women.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  pecuniary  difficulty,  but  this  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  overcome  in  many  places,  and 
might  be  overcome  in  many  others.  To  give 
one  instance  of  what  may  be  done,  I  have  be¬ 
fore  my  mind  at  this  moment  a  pastor,  who  less 


than  twenty  years  ago  was  appointed  to  one  of 
those  apparently  impossible  places  in  the  heart 
of  New  York  City, — a  large  church,  in  rather 
neglected  condition,  no  school,  and  more  than 
$200,000  of  debt.  In  less  than  fifteen  years 
that  pastor  built  and  paid  for  one  of  the  finest 
schools  in  the  city,  refitted  the  church  at  very 
considerable  expense,  paid  off  the  debt,  and 
had  his  church  consecrated — all  of  which  cost 
him  little  less  than  half  a  million.  That  pastor 
is  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  H.  Colton,  recently 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Buffalo.  The  con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  New  York 
is  nothing  poorer  to-day  for  having  contributed 
that  sum  besides  the  current  expenses  inciden¬ 
tal  to  running  a  large  church  and  school.  For 
the  present,  this  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
financial  difficulty — the  zeal  of  the  clergy  and 
the  self-sacrifice  of  the  people. 

We  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  getting  our 
share  of  the  public  school  funds  for  the  support 
of  our  schools.  The  idea  of  unsectarian  educa¬ 
tion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  American 
mind  that  it  is  hard  to  uproot  it.  It  has  taken 
possession  of  a  large  number  of  our  Catholics, 
and  I  fear  that  little  is  done  to  disabuse  them. 
Catholic  writers  and  speakers  are  too  often 
afraid  to  express  their  whole  mind  on  secular 
education.  It  is  only  with  a  profuse  apology 
that  some  of  them  will  venture  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  our  “glorious  system.” 
They  regard  it  as  an  inseparable  feature  of 
the  “  system,”  that  religion  be  excluded  and 
relegated  to  Sunday  schools.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  unjustly  taxed  rather  than  to  appear 
disloyal  to  that  scheme  of  education  which 
they  have  foolishly  learned  to  regard  as  Ameri¬ 
can.  They  are  satisfied  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  $250,000,000  that  are  yearly  spent 
on  common  schools,  and  besides  to  be  mulcted 
$25,000,000  yearly  for  the  privilege  of  educat¬ 
ing  but  one-half  of  their  own  children.  If  they 
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protested,  they  fear  they  might  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  indifferent  Americans.  “  Vol¬ 
untary  bondmen  !  ” 

The  case  is  plain  and  simple  :  If  a  con¬ 
tractor  or  corporation  builds  a  national  library 
in  Washington  for  the  United  States,  or  a 
State  Capitol  in  Albany  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  the  expense  of  $25,000,000,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  idemnified  ;  but  if  Catholics  supply 
$25,000,000  worth  of  secular  training  to  the 
nation  or  state,  they  have  no  case,  in  law  or 
equity,  for  the  sole  reason  that  in  addition 
to  this,  they  happen  to  teach  religion  and  mor¬ 
ality  in  the  most  efficacious  way.  Yet,  simple 
as  the  matter  is,  it  will  not  penetrate  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  public  school  fog  which  clouds  the 
American  mind.  Until  the  true  principles  of 
education  are  made  a  part  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  (as  they  are  in  fact),  until  we  educate 
a  new  generation  of  Catholics  indoctrinated 
with  these  principles,  there  is  little  hope  of  our 
obtaining  justice  in  the  matter  of  education. 
Yet  the  problem  has  been  successfully  solved 
in  other  countries.  Why  should  it  prove  insol¬ 
uble  to  the  resourceful  American  ?  Until  it  is 
solved,  nothing  but  self-sacrifice  can  save  us. 

Still  greater  than  the  financial  difficulty  is 
that  which  arises  from  prejudice — the  legitimate 
offspring  of  ignorance  and  pride.  So  much  ful¬ 
some  laudation  has  been  lavished  on  our  “  glori¬ 
ous  system  ”  of  unsectarian  public  schools,  that 
even  Catholics  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  most  perfect  creation  of  human 
ingenuity — the  most  powerful  factors  of  culture, 
refinement  and  morality  ;  the  necessaries  of 
enlightened  citizenship,  social  progress,  and 
intellectual  and  political  greatness  ;  the  only 
framers  of  true  American  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  ;  that  Catholic  schools,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  remnants  of  a  barbarous  age,  foreign, 
undemocratic,  un-American,  and,  therefore 
unfit  to  educate  true  American  citizens.  By 


dint  of  “  damnable  iteration,”  these  notions 
have  been  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
Americans.  Barnum,  the  famous  showman,  who 
probably  understood  his  countrymen  betterthan 
any  man  of  his  time,  used  to  say  that  “Ameri¬ 
cans  like  to  be  humbugged.”  In  no  phase  of  pub¬ 
lic  life  does  this  weakness  of  the  American  come 
clearer  to  light  than  in  the  field  of  education. 

Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  very  little  to  address  themselves  to 
the  “  gullibility  ”  of  the  American  public.  They 
were  believers  in  modest  merit,  an  article  which 
finds  little  appreciation  with  the  Yankee,  and 
the  Yankeeizing  portion  of  our  community. 
Their  beginning  and  their  growth  were  modest, 
and  were  likely  enough  to  impress  the  public 
with  an  idea  of  inefficiency,  if  indeed  they  were 
noticed  at  all. 

Impressions,  however,  are  rapidly  changing. 
Many  of  our  institutions  are  among  the  finest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  country,  and  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  public  favorably,  while  it  is 
sufficiently  well  know  that,  wherever  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  free  to  compete  with  those  of  the  sec¬ 
ular  institutions,  they  show  better  training  and 
greater  ability.  This  superior  training  of  our 
Catholic  schools  has  been  shown  to  evidence  by 
the  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago  some  years  ago  ;  it  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  by  intercollegiate 
debates,  by  competitive  examinations  for  the 
military  and  naval  academies  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  A  recent  illustration  was  afforded 
last  summer  (1903)  in  New  York  City.  While 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Cath¬ 
olic  schools  who  presented  themselves  at  the 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  passed,  and  many  of  them  with  honor, 
only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  public 
schools  were  successful.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  Yet  prejudice  remains  impen¬ 
etrable  as  ever,  and  our  children  continue  to 
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go  to  secular  and  Protestant  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  aura  popu- 
laris. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  raised  against  the  public  schools.  The 
first  is  on  the  score  of  morality.  The  increase 
of  crime  goes  hand  and  hand  with  the  diffusion 
of  secular  education.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
some  years  ago  proved  to  evidence  from  sta¬ 
tistics  by  the  late  Hon.  Zachary  Montgomery  of 
California,  that  the  volume  of  crime  in  the 
States  has  increased  in  direct  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  secular  education.  Various 
suggestions  are  made  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Some  suggest  the  teaching  of  lay  morality,  which 
is  a  body  without  a  soul  ;  some  find  a  panacea 
in  the  teaching  of  non-sectarian  Christianity, 
which  is  not  Christianity  at  all  ;  others  fall  back 
on  the  Sunday  school,  which  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  For  us,  of  course,  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  is  denominational 
schools  ;  but  public  denominational  schools 
have  been  made  unconstitutional  in  many  of 
our  States,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States’  Constitution  to  prevent  denomina¬ 
tional  teaching  in  schools. 

The  second  complaint  is  on  the  score  of  in¬ 
efficiency.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in 
the  public  schools  is  too  much  pedagogy,  too 
many  fads,  and  too  little  attention  to  the 
staple  subjects  of  an  elementary  education. 
Teachers,  who  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the 
slightest  notion  of  philosophy,  are  obliged  to 
study  courses  of  psychology,  violently  trans¬ 
planted  from  German  philosophy,  the  common¬ 
est  terms  of  which  they  do  not  understand, 
and,  to  make  bad  worse,  and  “  confusion  worse 
confounded,”  they  are  permitted  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  experiment  on  their  poor  victims  with 
this  crude  foreign  importation,  which,  bad  at 
first  hand,  is  worsened  by  American  adultera¬ 
tion.  This  is  adding  educational  malpractice 


to  very  questionable  transcendental  pedagogy. 
Moreover,  the  subjects  are  so  multiplied  by  the 
loading  on  of  nature  studies,  civics,  physical 
culture,  hygiene,  alcoholics,  narcotics,  and 
what  not,  that  the  three  R’s  are  thrown  into 
the  background.  The  consequence  is,  as  offi¬ 
cially  reported  by  a  Senate  committee  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which,  by  the  way,  boasts 
of  the  most  advanced  methods,  “a  deplorable 
want  of  training  in  the  grades  the  young  people 
were  supposed  to  have  mastered.  In  history 
the  general  average  (in  those  schools)  was  not 
much  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  penmanship 
was  poor,  and  the  spelling  miserably  bad.” 
One  of  the  Senators  remarks  :  “The  children 
of  to-day  have  had  very  indifferent  instruction. 
The  teachers  of  to-day  are  victims  of  a  bad 
system.  The  old-fashioned  schools  did  much 
better  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  path 
of  learning  has  been  made  smoother  and  many 
things  have  been  simplified.”  This  lamentable 
inefficiency  of  the  public  schools  has  been 
acknowledged  with  regret  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  declares  that  they  “are  not 
what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.” 

It  has  also  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  our  Catholic  colleges  (at  least  the  standard 
ones)  are  superior  in  genuine  scholarship  to  the 
great  Protestant  and  secular  universities. 
They  require  higher  standards  for  admission 
and  graduation.  A  student  may  be  admitted 
to  Harvard  University  or  Columbia  College 
to-day  without  any  knowledge  of  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  may  then  choose  his  own  subjects 
for  bachelor’s  degree  with  such  discretion  as  to 
relieve  him  almost  entirely  from  any  serious 
study,  while  the  Catholic  colleges  almost  uni¬ 
versally  insist  on  the  study  of  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages,  and,  in  addition  to  Science  and  Liter¬ 
ature,  on  a  solid  course  of  Philosophy. 

We  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from 
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competition.  Our  wrestling  is  with  the  prej¬ 
udice — witli  ignorance  and  pride — of  parents, 
with  the  indolence  and  license  of  youth,  who 
will  flock  to  those  institutions  where  they  will 
find  a  minimum  of  serious  work  and  a  maximum 
of  self-indulgence.  Our  only  means  to  break 
these  barriers  is  intelligent,  pacific,  persistent 
and  systematic  agitation.  We  have  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  data  to  hand,  and  they  are  multiplying 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
salutary  work  of  our  schools,  for  the  Church 
and  State,  is  patent.  Their  efficiency  cannot 


be  questioned.  The  impotence  of  the  secular 
system  to  train  moral  citizens  is  becoming 
every  day  more  evident.  It  has  been  tried  and 
egregiously  found  wanting.  The  injustice  with 
which  ten  millions  of  Catholics,  and  perhaps 
half  as  many  more  of  other  denominations, 
who  are  eager  to  have  their  children  brought 
up  in  schools  of  their  own  persuasion,  is  too  flag¬ 
rant  not  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  majority  in 
the  long  run.  The  scheme  of  denominational 
schools  is  feasible.  Succeed  it  must  in  the  end, 
though  it  be  after  a  long  and  laborious  struggle. 
But,  no  cross,  no  crown. 


GOOD-BY,  OLD  GLOVE. 


0ood*by,  Old  Glove. 


Dear,  dirty,  dyin|,  faitl^ful  cl?um, 

1  l7ea\)e  a  bitter  si^b  ; 

09e’\)e  Wen  and  lest,  been  cheered  ar\d  ^lum, 
^eu’re  eld ;  tee  bad  ;  |eed-by. 


I^emember  the  day  ? 

fpbe  bases  full  and  tWe  Were  eut, 

Ife  me  the  batter  bit ; 

09e  ran  jugt  liKe  a  rebel  reut — 

1  jumped  !  '^eu  nabbed  en  it* 

ipba^  'Alas  yeu. 


l^emember  tbe  day  ? 

M  gentle  fly  arising  sWept. 

1  Watched  1 — a  perfect  shame. 

^eu  drepped  the  ball !  "^^eu  chump,  yeu  slept  1 

<^AWay !  yeu  lest  the  |ame  ! 

But,  Was  that  yeu  ? 


l^emember  the  day  ? 

iphe  ball — a  shiny,  h^^y  ma^e  ; 

iphe  sky  abe\)e~  tee  hi^h  ; 

1  swiftly  sped  and  cau^h^  "the  ha^e, — 

^  pretty  sphere  Wcr\^  by  ! 

f^e  !  net  yeu ;  that  Was  1. 

©Id  |le\le,  to  part  is  hard  te  de, 
fiBut  all  are  Worse  fer  Wear  ; 

^our  Web  is  |er\e,  your  palm  torn  through* 
pareWell,  old  |lo\le,  sleep  there. 

F.  F;  0.,  Jr.,  ’05. 
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$1.  loftn’s  Debating  Society  and  Tt$  founders. 


IN  the  fall  of  1S54,  it  was  determined  by  the 
students  of  the  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric 
(now  Sophomore,  Senior,  Junior)  classes 
of  St.  John’s  College,  to  form  a  Debating 
Society  to  replace  the  old  Chrystomathean  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  College,  which  had  become  virtually 
defunct.  The  name  chosen  was  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society,  and  the  membership  at  its 
organization  was  confined  to  the  two  Senior 
classes.  Following  the  example  of  Societies  in 
other'colleges,  a  Greek  motto  was  adopted,  of 
which  only  the  initials  were  made  known,  viz  ; 
//.  <P.  K.  N.  The  words  of  the  motto  are  still 
kept  as  a  secret  by  the  Society.  I  think  Father 
Garesche,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Arthur  G. 
Francis  of  the  Philosophy  class,  got  up  the 
motto.  There  were  many  guesses  at  the  time 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  cabalistic  letters, 
and  some  humorous  renderings  were  invented. 
In  1854  Rev.  Father  Larkin  was  President  of 
the  College,  and  Father  Gockeln  was  First  Pre¬ 
fect.  Rev.  Father  Daubresse  was  the  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Rev.  Father  Glackmeyer  the 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  the  class  of  which  I  was 
a  member.  Rev.  Father  Smarius  was  chosen  as 
first  President  of  the  Debating  Society.  He  was 
the  orator  of  the  College  at  that  time.  He  was 
the  Director  of  the  Sodality,  and  generally  the 
preacher  at  the  annual  retreat  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  when,  with  lowered  lights  and 
skull  and  crossbones  over  the  altar  in  the 
chapel,  now  the  parlor,  he  would,  with  an  out¬ 
burst  of  eloquence,  terrify  us  boys  into  good 
behavior  for  another  year.  But  he  was  a  fine 
good  man  after  all,  and  endeared  himself  to 


the  students  who  came  into  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  him  or  whose  confessor  he  was. 

The  St.  John's  Debating  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  old  reading  room,  which  was  in  the 
cellar  of  the  three-story  yellow  brick  building 
at  the  end  of  the  small  class-rooms,  and  which 
ran  along  at  right  angles  from  the  old  study  hall, 
then  the  south  wing  of  the  old  manor  house 
of  the  Rose  Hill  farm.  The  badge  or  society 
pin  which  was  adopted  was  the  one  which,  I 
believe,  is  still  the  present  badge,  a  gold  shield 
with  engraved  edges  and  a  pendant  Maltese 
cross,  with  the  motto  letters,  one  on  each  arm 
of  the  cross  and  a  pen  in  the  centre.  I  re¬ 
member  I  had  charge  of  the  making  of  these 
pins,  and  had  them  made  by  an  old-time  jeweler 
of  this  city — a  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  worked 
for  Tenney,  and  had  a  store  on  6th  Avenue 
near  14th  Street.  Of  the  Philosophy  and 
Rhetoric  classes,  which  started  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society  fifty  years  ago,  how  few  are 
left  ! 

Father  Smarius,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
left  us  his  memory  many  years  ago.  He  died, 
I  believe,  in  St.  Louis,  but  of  that  I  am  not 
certain.  I  know  he  started  for  St.  Louis 
when  he  left  Fordham,  and  his  departure  was 
witnessed  by  some  of  the  students  and  im¬ 
mortalized  by  a  humorous  poem  from  Martin 
T.  McMahon  or  John  R.  G.  Hassard.  The 
authorship  of  this  poem  was  alwa3's  disputed 
between  these  two,  each  one  blaming  the  other 
for  it.  I  believe  Hassard,  however,  was  the 
culprit. 

Martin  T.  McMahon,  of  the  class  of  ’55,  was 
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the  first  Vice-president  of  the  Debating  Society. 
His  after  career  is  know  to  us  all.  After  leav¬ 
ing  college,  he  studied  law  in  Buffalo,  was 
appointed  Special  Agent  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  California, 
and  was  in  business  there  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  He  was  then,  through  General 
Garesch6,  brother  of  Father  Garesche,  appoint¬ 
ed  Captain  on  Gen.  McClellan’s  staff  and  served 
through  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieut. 
Colonel.  Subsequently  he  was  brevetted  Brig. 
General  and  Major  General.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  Corporation  Attorney  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  then  Minister  to  Paraguay  by  Pres. 
Johnson,  and  after  that  he  was  Receiver  of 
Taxes  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  position 
he  held  until  appointed  by  Pres.  Cleveland  U.  S. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
Shortly  after  he  was  elected  member  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  then  State  Senator,  and  now  is  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  After  the  war  he  was 
very  ill  and  threatened  with  consumption,  but 
recovered  his  health,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  now,  has  been  hale  and  hearty,  and  dis¬ 
penses  law  tempered  with  mercy  at  the  court 
in  which  he  presides. 

John  R.  G.  Hassard,  who  was  well  known  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.,  had  a 
literary  career  which  began  to  make  him  well 
known  until  his  death  occurred  from  consump¬ 
tion,  some  ten  year  ago.  He  was  a  close 
student,  a  brilliant  and  classical  writer,  and 
was  rapidly  becoming  know  as  one  of  the  best 
writers  in  this  country.  He  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Catholic  Monthly,  and  the  author  of 
a  Life  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  a  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  certain  school  books  which 
are  recognized  as  standard  in  Catholic  schools. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  was  greatly 
respected  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Arthur  G.  Francis,  another  of  the  founders 


of  the  Debating  Society,  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  best  families  in  this  country.  His  mid¬ 
dle  name,  Garesche,  shows  his  relationship  to 
the  Garesches  of  St.  Louis.  Father  Garesche 
S.  J.,  was  his  cousin,  as  was  Gen.  Garesche, 
Adjt.  General  United  States  Army,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
also  related  to  the  Bayards  of  Delaware,  from 
which  state  he  hailed.  He  was  a  handsome 
boy,  full  of  talent,  and  a  good  English  writer. 
He  studied  law  after  he  left  college  with  the 
well-known  lawyer  Francis  B.  Cutting.  He 
never  was  in  good  health,  however,  and  after 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died  soon  after.  He  would  have 
made  his  mark  if  he  had  lived,  and  gave  every 
promise  of  a  brilliant  future.  His  mother,  who 
was  a  Garesche,  became  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
and  I  saw  her  several  times  at  the  Convent  in 
Houston  St.,  in  New  York  City. 

These  three,  Hassard,  Francis  and  McMahon, 
were  the  Editors  of  the  Goose  Quill,  the  first 
College  paper,  and  therefore  the  predecessor  of 
the  Fordham  Monthly.  The  Goose  QiiillwdLS 
edited  by  “  Ham,”  this  name  being  composed 
from  the  names  of  the  editors — “  H  ”  for  Has¬ 
sard,  “  A  ”  for  Arthur,  the  first  name  of  Francis, 
and  “M”for  McMahon.  Printing  was  not 
then  thought  of,  and  the  Goose  Quill  was  writ¬ 
ten  out  in  long  hand  by  Hassard  and  Francis 
alternately,  each  of  them  having  a  good  hand¬ 
writing.  McMahon  escaped  this  labor,  as  his 
handwriting,  and  mine,  was — well,  not  very 
good,  to  say  the  least. 

Of  the  others  in  the  Philosophy  class,  I  can 
say  very  little,  as  I  did  not  know  them  so  well, 
either  before  or  after  their  graduation. 

Hippolyte  V.  Feugas  was  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  He  died  during  the  Civil  War, 
as  I  have  been  informed. 

Richard  Stevenson,  another  member  of  the 
class,  became  a  convert  while  a  student.  I  do 
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not  think  he  was  in  any  business.  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  about  twenty  years  after 
he  left  college.  He  died  in  New  York  about 
i8  years  ago. 

John  G.  Power  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
Power,  who  was  well  known  as  a  physician  in 
New  York,  and  who  was  a  brother  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rev.  John  l  ower  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
pastors  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  John  G.  Power 
soon  after  his  graduation  went  to  South  Africa 
and  died  there.  I  never  saw  him  after  he  fin¬ 
ished  at  college. 

Denis  J.  O’Donovan,  also  of  the  class  of  ’55, 
became  a  physician,  but  died  a  few  years  after¬ 
ward  of  consumption.  I  attended  his  funeral 
from  his  residence  in  Grand  Street,  New  York 
City. 

James  Bernard  was  a  Canadian,  who  came 
here  from  some  Canada  college  for  his  Philos¬ 
ophy  year  and  took  his  degree.  I  know 
nothing  of  his  subsequent  career,  except  that  I 
heard  he  died  in  Canada  about  18  years  after 
he  finished  at  St.  John’s. 

F.  Joachim  was  another  Canadian.  A  short, 
stout  little  fellow  with  a  comical  appearance, 
which  made  one  smile  to  look  at  him.  We 
used  to  call  him  “  Choke-im.”  I  saw  him  two 
or  three  times  in  New  York  after  he  left  col¬ 
lege.  He  generally  called  in  to  see  me  when 
he  came  to  this  city.  1  have  not,  however,  seen 
him  for  many  years,  and  heard  that  he  has 
been  dead  for  some  time. 

A.  del’  Vecchio  I  never  heard  a  word  about, 
since  I  last  saw  him  in  college  on  commence¬ 
ment  day  in  1855. 

Louis  Reynal,  the  last  member  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  that  year,  is  dead.  He  became 
a  merchant  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  coun¬ 
try  he  was  a  native,  and  married  there.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  Jules  Reynal,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  class  in  the  Belles  Lettres  year,  and 
who  was  well  known  in  New  York. 


The  foregoing  finishes  the  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philosophy  class  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  Debating  Society. 

Of  the  other  founders,  that  is,  the  Rhetoric 
class,  the  class  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  will 
give  you  my  best  recollection.  There  were 
only  five  of  us. 

Henry  F.  Smith  was  the  first  of  the  class,  and 
graduated  with  honors.  He  was  a  convert, 
and  came  from  Boston,  and  was  a  protege,  as  it 
were,  of  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  who  took 
great  interest  in  him.  He  was  a  talented  young 
man,  a  good  student  and  an  excellent  English 
scholar.  After  he  left  college,  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar. 
Fie  was  with  a  firm  of  lawyers  who  occupied 
Daniel  Webster’s  old  offices  in  Boston.  He 
had  a  fine  career  before  him  and  was  full  of 
ambition  and  energy,  but  his  death  a  short  time 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  ended  his  as¬ 
pirations. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  Garrett  S.  Byrne. 
Byrne  was  from  New  Jersey  ;  was  Quartermas¬ 
ter  in  a  regiment  from  that  State  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  served  through  the  whole  of  the  “  un¬ 
pleasantness,”  attaining  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  became  a  lawyer  and  practised  in  New 
Jersey.  He  died  in  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  New 
Jersey  some  few  years  ago.  He  was  brother 
to  Geo.  P.  Byrne,  who  took  his  degree  at  Ford- 
ham  a  year  or  two  afterward. 

Thomas  A.  O’Connor,  a  third  member  of  the 
class,  was  the  “  sweet  singer  ”  of  the  College. 
He  was  part  of  Father  Glackmeyer’s  choir. 
After  he  left  college,  he  went  out  in  the  world 
to  enter  business,  but  changed  his  mind  and 
determined  to  follow  a  religious  life.  He  called 
on  me  in  my  post  graduate  year  at  my  room  in 
the  College,  and  told  me  he  intended  to  leave 
for  France  the  next  day  to  enter  the  novitiate 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  that  evening,  and  have  heard  nothing  of 
him  except  a  rumor  that  he  was  dead. 
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The  fourth  member  of  the  class  was  James 
A.  Rodrigue.  He  was  the  son  of  Prof.  Andrew 
Rodrigue,  teacher  of  drawing  at  the  College, 
and  who  lived  in  the  small  stone  house  on  the 
west  end  of  the  old  Seminary,  now  St.  John’s 
Hall.  The  professor  was  an  architect  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  built  the  stone  church  and  semi¬ 
nary  building.  He  was  also  the  designer  of  the 
old  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  i6th  Street, 
New  York.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Hughes.  Rodrigue  died  soon 
after  he  finished  his  college  days. 

I  am  the  only  remaining  member,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  the  only  living  member  of  the  class 
of  1856,  unless  perhaps  O’Connor  is  alive.  Of 
the  Philosophy  class  of  1854  (class  of  ’55),  Mar¬ 
tin  T.  McMahon  is  the  only  survivor,  as  far  as 
is  known.  Del  Vecchio  is  the  only  other  pos¬ 
sible  one,  but  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him.  Of  the  16  class  founders  of  the 
Debating  Society,  probably  only  two  are  left. 

The  first  public  debate  of  the  St.  John’s  De¬ 
bating  Society  was  had  on  the  stage  in  the  old 
study  hall.  The  question  was,  “Is  the  pen 
mightier  than  the  sword  ?  ”  Hassard,  Francis 
and  McMahon  represented  the  Philosophy 
class,  and  Smith,  O’Connor  and  myself,  the 
Rhetoric.  Father  Smarius  gave  us  the  out¬ 
lines  of  our  speeches,  corrected  them,  and 
drilled  us  in  our  oratory.  All  of  us  who  took 
part  in  that  debate  thought  at  the  time  that  it 
was  the  greatest  debate  ever  had,  and  never 
would  be  surpassed  at  the  College.  We  were 
just  at  that  stage  of  life  when  we  were  beginning 
to  think  we  knew  it  all.  Of  Father  Smarius  I 
can  give  no  further  reminiscences,  except  per¬ 
haps  his  personal  description.  He  was  a  large, 
portly  man,  about  5  ft.  10  in.,  and  promised  to  be 
as  much  in  breadth  if  his  life  was  spared.  He 
had  an  aquiline  nose,  a  face  like  a  full  moon,  was 
bald,  and  wore  spectacles.  He  was  a  good  off¬ 
hand  speaker,  and  could  talk,  preach  and 


speechify  by  the  hour.  His  room  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  a  hall  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
old  house,  next  to  the  guest  room.  He  was 
Director  of  the  Sodality  in  1854  and  one  of  the 
regular  confessors  for  the  students.  At  that 
time  he  was  about  40  years  of  age,  as  he  told 
me.  For  a  foreigner,  he  was  a  good  English 
scholar,  and  spoke  without  any  accent.  He 
also  dabbled  in  verse,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Goose  Quill  had  many  of  his  compositions. 

Fifty  years  has  made  many  changes  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Debating  Society  in  the 
College,  and  its  officers — Fathers  Larkin,  The- 
baud,  Tellier,  Gockeln  and  Shea,  former  Pres¬ 
idents — are  all  gone,  as  are  Fathers  Daubresse, 
Jouin,  Glackmeyer  and  Doucet  among  the 
professors,  and  Fathers  Nash  and  Tissot  of 
military  fame.  I  believe  Mgr.  Bernard  O’Reilly, 
who  was  professor  of  Rhetoric  in  1853,  is'’" the 
only  one  left. 

Those  were  really  the  Spartan  days  of  the 
College.  Instead  of  the  handsome  buildings 
that  are  now  on  the  old  grounds,  we  had  only 
the  new  house,  with  the  refectory  on  one  side 
and  the  study  hall  on  the  other.  The  chapel 
then,  is  now  the  parlor.  Then  came  the  long 
corridor,  where  the  boys  in  the  icy  winter 
weather  would  walk  up  and  down  to  keep  warm, 
or  crowd  around  the  solitary  register  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  corridor  terminated  in  the 
play  rooms,  empty  and  bare.  Next  to  these 
were  the  wash  rooms,  where  in  winter  we  would 
break  through  the  ice  in  the  wooden  tubs  with 
our  tin  basins  to  get  water  for  the  morning 
wash.  Next  to  the  study  hall  and  at  right  an¬ 
gles  were  the  study  rooms,  where  many  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  smoke  was  taken  in  those  days.  The 
First  Prefect’s  room  was  in  the  connecting 
building,  and  there  discipline  was  often  admin¬ 
istered,  and  we  often  looked  at  that  room  with 
longing  eyes,  wishing  for  the  confiscated 
tobacco,  cigarette  and  novels  that  it  contained. 
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But  all  these  old  buildings  were  still  like  home 
to  us,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  boys  of  1854 
would  exchange  them,  with  their  memories,  for 


the  more  comfortable  and  finer  buildings  that 
have  replaced  them. 

P.  A.  H.,  ’55. 


OFFICERS  OF  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
officers  of  the  Fordham  College  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  last  annual  meeting: — 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  President 
George  Leitner,  M.  D.,  ’85,  Vice  President 
Isaac  B.  Brennan,  ’90,  “  “ 

Martin  Flemming,  M.  D.,  ’68,  “  “ 


Thomas  B.  Minahan, ’74,  Vice  President 
William  Seton,  A.  M.,  ’79,  “  “ 

George  E.  Quinn,  S,  J.,  ’73,  “  “ 

Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83,  Treasurer 
James  Treacy,  ’00,  Recording  Secretary 
Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  Cor.  Secretary 
Michael  Sweeney,  ’89,  Historian 
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Staff 


FRANCIS  V.  s.  OLIVER,  ’05,  Editor-in-cWef 
RICHARD  J.  BAKER,  ’06,  Assistant 

BOARD  OF  EDITORS 


DANIEL  J.  CORCORAN,  ’05 
ROBERT  C.  M.AHER,  ’05,  ENG. 
LAWRENCE  M.  RYAN,  ’05 
WILLIAM  A.  GILL,  ’06 
J.  IGNATIUS  COVENEY,  ’06 
WILLIAM  J.  FALLON,  ’06 
VINCENT  H.  SEILER,  ’07 
J.  F.  CONVERT,  ’07 
THOMAS  HARDING,  ’08 


EDMUND  J.  O’CONNOR,  ’05 
G.  V.  MCNALLY,  ’05,  ENG. 
GEORGE  M.  HAYES,  ’06 
CHARLES  D.  BRESLIN,  ’06 
JOSEPH  A.  COOGAN,  ’06 
THOMAS  F.  CONNOLLY,  ’07 
EDWARD  J.  O’TOOLE,  ’07 
LORING  M.  BLACK,  ’07 
J.  G.  MAHONY,  ACAD. 


c.  A.  DANA  REDMOND,  ’06,  Exchange  Editor 
WILLIAM  A.  BRENNAN,  ’05,  ENG.,  Athletic  Editor 
PAUL  MAHER,  ’07,  Military  Editor 

BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


A  COLLEGE  paper  is  founded  to  treat  of 
subjects  of  college  interest  and  items 
of  college  life.  It  is  to  be  an  attractive 
medium  of  literary  expression  between  that 
interesting  individual,  the  hopeful  college  stu¬ 
dent,  and  his  parents,  family  and  friends.  From 
its  pages  can  be  culled  those  first  flowers  of 
poetry  and  prose  that  bloom  only  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  boyhood  days,  and  whose  sweetness 
and  joy  would  be  forever  lost  were  they  not 
pressed  beneath  the  leaves  of  our  journal 
and  read  with  delight  by  those  at  least,  whose 
sympathy  is  secure  and  whose  interest  in  our 
advancement  is  assured.  The  lyric  strains  of 
youth  may  not  in  themselves  be  of  much  value, 
though  of  that  we  are  not  quite  certain.  The 
literature  that  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the 
guileless  trustfulness  of  youth  has,  like  the 
deep,  clear  eyes  and  the  beaming  smiles  of 
childhood,  a  charm  and  grace  all  its  own. 
Many  are  of  value  in  this,  that  they  point  the 
finger  of  hope  and  promise  to  future  usefulness 
and  distinction. 


JOSEPH  D.  SWEENEY,  ’05,  ENG. 

JOHN  A.  MCLAUGHLIN, ’05,  ENG.  JOHN  J.  BARRY, ’07  But  from  the  Very  beginning  our  columns 
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have  been  open  not  merely  to  students  ;  they 
have  also  invited  the  more  mature  and  finished 
utterances  of  our  friends  and  Alumni.  And 
that  invitation,  thanks  to  the  kindly  interest 
which  our  Alumni  have  taken  in  our  welfare, 
has  never  been  unheeded.  Their  interesting 
and  valuable  papers  have  added  strength  and 
encouragement  to  our  halting  feebleness.  The 
larger  universities  have  separate  journals  for 
Alumni  and  students.  Our  Monthly  must  be 
content  to  be  the  common  voice  of  both.  And 
that  voice  has  been  listened  to  and  appreciated 
by  the  great  world  outside.  We  find,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  last  issue  of  Good  Reading  for 
the  People,  published  in  Chicago,  more  than 
one  quotation  from  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

During  the  coming  year,  that  voice,  we 
trust,  will  not  falter,  but  become  stronger  and 
more  representative.  With  an  attendance  of 
over  four  hundred  and  twenty,  we  expect  our 
Sanctum  to  overflow  with  literary  contributions 
from  all  the  classes.  It  is  not  the  editor’s  pa¬ 
per  ;  it  is  the  College  paper.  Every  effort  will 
receive  from  the  editors  appreciation  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  You  may  not  be  able  to  reach  your 
ideal  of  perfection  in  your  literary  efforts. 
That  matters  little.  You  are  amateurs  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  your  work  must  be  judged  by  the 
standards,  not  of  professionals,  but  of  amateurs. 
You  do  not  abandon  baseball  or  track  athletics 
or  amateur-theatricals,  because  you  cannot 
reach  the  perfection  of  the  professionals  in 
these  pursuits.  Neither  should  you  abandon 
composition  in  verse  or  prose  because  you  are 
not  a  Tennyson  or  a  Newman.  If  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  in  the  support  of  the  student  body,  we 
feel  more  certain  of  the  support  of  the  Alumni. 
Their  love  of  Alma  Mater  has  not  grown  cold, 
and  every  impulse  they  give  to  our  exertions 
will  be  evidence  of  their  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  old  home,  under  whose  shelter  they  laid 


the  foundations  of  their  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Christianity  at  Yale. 

President  Hadley,  in  his  baccalaureate  ad¬ 
dress  on  Sunday,  June  26th,  makes  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  plain  statement  of  what  Christian¬ 
ity  means  at  Yale.  We  say  “  at  Yale,”  because 
the  representative  character  of  the  speaker, 
the  responsibility  of  his  high  position,  and  the 
absence  of  any  protest  or  criticism  on  the  part 
of  his  intelligent  audience  naturally  lead  us  to 
presume,  that  the  distinguished  president  has 
embodied  in  this  statement  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  expression  of  Christianity  to  which 
he  is  ready  to  subscribe  and  which  his  audience 
is  willing  to  tolerate. 

After  reviewing  and  rejecting  with  force  and 
dignity  “  the  two  philosophies  of  life  which  are 
offered  to  us  in  place  of  the  religion  of  our 
fathers” — Zolaism,  which  advocates  a  blind 
surrender  to  the  degrading  instincts  of  our 
animal  passions,  and  “selfish  calculation,” 
which,  in  our  time  and  country  tends  to  domi¬ 
nate  every  other  motive  of  conduct.  President 
Hadley  formulates  for  us  his  conception  of 
Christianity.  He  says  : — “  It  is  for  you  to 
....show  in  your  lives  that  the  honor  of  a 
gentleman  is  not  for  sale,  the  faith  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  something  more  than  an  empty  form 
of  speech  ;  that  you  care  for  your  parents 
and  your  friends  and  your  country,  not  be¬ 
cause  you  expect  to  get  something  out  of  them 
in  the  way  of  reward,  but  because  you  are 
ready  to  give  to  them  whatever  they  need  at 
your  hands.  If  you  can  accept  this  for  your¬ 
selves  and  believe  it  of  others,  and  say  so  plain¬ 
ly ...  .you  will  enroll  yourselves  in  that  great 
Church  which  includes  all  men  of  honor,  what¬ 
ever  their  creed,  who  have  refused  once  and 
forever  to  be  the  slaves  either  of  passion  or 
self-interest.” 


SANCTUM. 


These  are  indeed  noble  words.  The  lofty 
standard  of  ethics  which  they  express  enlists 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  every  honest 
man.  As  the  stream  flows  from  its  fountain 
head,  so  the  principles  of  conduct  here  incul¬ 
cated  are  the  outcome  in  practical  life  of  the 
sincere  profession  of  genuine  Christianity. 
But  they  do  not  necessarily  demand  “  the 
faith  of  a  Christian  ”  as  their  motive  and 
source.  They  may  be  the  rules  of  conduct  of 
a  man  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  be  called 
a  Christian.  Plato,  for  instance,  in  his  Crito 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  motives  of 
conduct  quite  as  unselfish  and  exalted  as 
these.  The  Japanese  gentlemen  who  attend 
Yale  would  scorn  the  imputation  of  not  living 
up  to  the  standard  of  conduct  here  set  forth, 
though  they  profess  only  the  Shintoism  of 
their  country. 

But  President  Hadley  defines  his  theory  of 
Christianity  more  in  detail.  Hegoes  on  to  say; 
“The  religion  of  God  appeals  to  those  who 
value  life  for  the  work  that  it  brings  and  mea¬ 
sure  success  by  the  honest  effort  that  a  man 
has  made  to  do  his  work.  It  appeals  to  those 
for  whom  wealth  and  power  and  professional 
eminence  are  not  ultimate  ends,  but  means  to 
larger  service  and  sacrifice.  It  appeals  to  men 
who  will  not  sell  their  honor,  no  matter  how 
high  the  price,  nor  betray  their  friends,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  the  advantage.  It  appeals  to  men 
who  have  vision  large  enough  and  purpose  deep 
enough  to  hold  a  straight  course  in  the  face  of 
opposition  or  misrepresentation,  and  endure  for 
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conscience  sake  whatever  hardship  may  fall  to 
their  lot.  These  were  the  ideals  of  Christ, 
which  he  *  held  through  temptation  and  suf¬ 
fering.  This  is  the  significance  of  every  line  in 
the  history  of  his  life  and  death — whoever  fol¬ 
lows  him  in  this  spirit  has  a  right  to  call  himself  a 
Christian  and  to  claim  the  promises  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faiths  f 

This  account  of  the  term  “  Christianity  ”  whit¬ 
tles  down  its  comprehension  to  utter  annihila¬ 
tion  ;  it  explains  it  by  explaining  it  away,  while 
it  so  enlarges  its  extension  as  to  embrace  men 
of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creed  at  all.  The  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  early  martyrs,  of  all 
Christian  churches,  includes  at  least  among  its 
beliefs  the  divinity  of  Christ,  duties  of  worship 
towards  God  as  well  as  generosity  towards  our 
parents,  our  friends,  our  neighbor  and  our 
country.  This  theory  of  Christianity  does  not 
necessarily  assume  any  such  doctrines.  Any 
Hebrew  gentleman,  any  respectable  Chinese 
Buddhist,  any  enlightened  Pagan  would  bitter¬ 
ly  resent  the  charge  of  not  being  true  to  his 
friends,  of  being  ready  to  sell  his  honor  for  a 
price,  of  not  being  man  enough  to  face  opposi¬ 
tion  and  misrepresentation  for  conscience  sake, 
and  yet  to  say  they  are  Christians  is  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  language  and  history,  which  no  one  can 
be  expected  to  take  seriously  or  understand. 


*  The  pronouns  that  stand  for  the  name  of  Christ  are  not 
honored  by  capitals  in  the  report  of  this  address  given  in  the 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly. 

\  The  italics  are  ours. 
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Co  my  Sister. 

Wb  ere  dance  tl^e  silvery  waters  of  \\)e  nil, 
Wl^ere  droop  \\)e  slender  willow  brandies  low, 
Wb  ere  wanton  gepbyrs  pently  breathe  and  blow, 
0nd  i^iss  the  polden-petaled  daffodil, 

y  that  doth  the  spirit  fill, 


ere  warms  a  io\ 


Where  woodlands  preen  with  \)or\ejQ(\  woodbine  strewn, 
^heif'  fraprant  perfumes  on  the  air  exhale, 

Wh  ere  stirs  nor  leaf  nor  bouph,  nor  sounds  prevail, 
^ave  when  the  thrush  h's  soft  note  doth  entune, 

^here  peace  and  rest  with  weary  hearts  commune. 

Vet  what  the  peace,  or  what  the  solace  drawn 
From  Rature  s  charms.  In  view  of  that  serene, 

Which  on  this  day  of  all  thy  days  supreme, 

Reipns  o  er  thy  soul  in  fulness,  and  is  born 
0f  pliphted  troth  "1^0  Shrlst  this  bridal  morn. 

0h  I  hcippy  sister  mine,  thrice  h^ippy  bride, 

^0  hold  as  i^pouse  the  l^amb  of  b  ove  eterne  I 
priceless  boon  for  which  thy  heart  did  yearn 
rouph  years  full  many,  thouph  for  years  denied, 
joy  to  thee  this  holy  nuptial  tide. 


X. 


THE  LA  TE  REGENTS'  CONVOCA  TION. 
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Cbe  Cate  Keseiits’  eonvocation. 


The  forty-second  annual  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
opened  its  sessions  in  Albany,  June27th. 
It  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  educators  and  college  presidents  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  State.  Our  esteemed  Pres¬ 
ident,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  was  in  attendance  at 
the  different  meetings.  Following  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Chancellor  of  the  reorganizedBoard  of  Re¬ 
gents,  Dr.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  Chancellor 
of  New  York  University,  made  a  very  admira¬ 
ble  address  on  “  University  Problems  in  the 
Metropolis.”  His  explanation  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  growth  of  Columbia  and  New  York 
Universities,  even  were  it  not  true  to  fact, 
is  extremely  interesting  in  theory.  And  if 
the  realization  of  our  hopes  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  at  least,  of  a  University  in  Fordham, 
should,  in  the  near  future,  prove  a  verification 
of  that  theory,  the  truth  of  the  explanation  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Dr.  MacCracken  for  the  birth  and 
development  of  university  life  in  the  great  City 
of  New  York,  would  be  confirmed  by  a  new 
example.  Dr.  MacCracken  argues  thus  : 
“  Universities  are  symbols  and  embodiments  of 
intellectual  conditions.  Let  us  grant  that  every 
considerable  aggregation  of  twentieth  century 
people  of  high  intelligence  and  education  will 
seek  some  outward  symbol  and  embodiment  of 
their  aspirations,  and,  second,  that  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  no  better  expression  of 
highest  intellectual  aspirations  than  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  we  arrive  approximately  at  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  I  have  stated — how  many 
universities  are  likely  to  exist  in  such  a  metrop¬ 


olis  as  New  York  ?  Just  as  many  universities 
as  are  required  to  give  every  great  division  of 
the  population  its  own  channel  of  expressing 
its  loftiest  intellectual  purposes  and  desires. 
*  ^  * 

“  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  metropolis, 
being  then  a  colonial  city,  with  the  Anglican 
Church  holding  a  leading  position,  resolved  to 
express  itself  as  regarded  the  higher  education 
through  a  college  which  was  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  Anglican  Church  and  with  English 
notions.  Hence  was  founded  King’s  College, 
which  after  the  Revolution  became  Columbia 
College.  *  *  *  * 

“A  similar  view  of  evolution  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  New  York  University. 
*  *  *  *  The  non-Anglican  half  of  New  York 
City,  who  were  both  by  force  of  law  and  of  cus¬ 
tom  unable  to  express  themselves  through  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  established  a  new  foundation, 
at  first  called  ^The  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,’  which  afterwards  was  shortened 
to  ‘  New  York  University.’  ” 

Then  Dr.  MacCracken,  following  up  the 
principle  of  development  which  he  had  already 
laid  down  and  illustrated  by  the  rise  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  New  York  Universities,  asked  the 
pertinent  question  :  ‘MVhat  great  division  of 
the  people  have  not  thus  far  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  University?”  And  he  answers 
“  The  Catholic  community,”  and  adds  : 

“The  Catholic  portion  of  New  York  City 
would  by  itself  constitute  a  city  several  times 
as  great  as  the  entire  metropolis  at  the  time 
when  it  first  undertook  the  support  of  two  uni- 
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versities.  The  four  little  churches  of  1830  have 
increased  in  75  years  to  224.  If  we  add  to  the 
diocese  of  Brooklyn  the  rest  of  Long  Island,  as 
is  done  in  the  Catholic  official  statistics,  and  to 
the  diocese  of  New  York  the  one  half  dozen 
neighboring  counties,  there  are  altogether  375 
Catholic  churches,  140  chapels  and  45  stations. 
It  is  an  increase  of  one  hundred  fold  in  75 
years.  This  population  was  not  here  at  the 
founding  of  either  Columbia  or  New  York 
U  niversity. 

“  The  elements  of  such  a  university  appear 
already  in  Catholic  colleges.  There  are  re¬ 
ported  in  or  near  the  greater  New  York  no  less 
than  five.  St.  Francis’  and  St.  John’s  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 
Fordham  College,  and  Manhattan  in  the  bor¬ 
oughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bron.v.” 


Though  it  is  true  that  New  York  has  had 
so  far  no  seat  of  learning  where  an  opportunity 
is  offered  to  so  many  Catholic  students  to  pursue 
the  higher  professional  studies  in  a  Catholic 
atmosphere,  yet  some  time  before  Dr.  Mac- 
Cracken  delivered  his  interesting  address  it 
was  announced  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  at  Fordham,  than  our  Alma  Mater  would, 
as  soon  as  the  preliminary  arrangements  were 
complete,  open  the  schools  of  Law  and  Med¬ 
icine  under  the  auspices  of  Fordham  College. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  near  future  will  see  this 
promise  realized,  and  thus  set  on  foot  a  move¬ 
ment,  which  now  seems  ripe,  for  establishing 
a  university  which  will  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  Catholic  students  in  New  York  City. 


Obituary. 


JOHN  J.  CANTWELL. 

E  deeply  sympathize  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  John  J.  Cantwell,  the 
news  of  whose  death  came  to  us  as  a 
surprise  last  August.  John  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill  about  the  first  week  of  August,  of  ap¬ 
pendicitis.  An  operation  was  performed,  but 
owing  to  his  weakened  condition  he  was  unable 
to  rally  from  its  effects,  and  he  passed  away  on 
the  day  succeeding  the  operation. 

His  interment  took  place  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  Solemn  High  Mass 


celebrated  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  in  St. 
John’s  Church.  As  many  of  his  classmates 
as  could  be  reached,  as  it  was  vacation  time, 
formed  a  cadet  corps,  and  were  present  as  pall¬ 
bearers  at  the  funeral.  Some  of  the  professors 
of  Fordham  were  also  in  attendance.  All  who 
knew  John  admired  his  attractive  disposition, 
his  exemplary  conduct,  and  diligence  in  his 
studies.  May  the  remembrance  of  a  good  life 
and  a  holy  death  be  a  comfort  to  his  bereaved 
mother  and  friends. 

R.  I.  P. 


THE  DEB  A  TING  MEDAL. 
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the;  debatiinq  medae. 


Last  year  a  fund  was  started  to  found  a 
Debating  Medal  to  be  presented  to  the 
best  debater  at  the  annual  public  debate. 
Many  of  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College 
to  whom  the  project  was  presented,  responded 
generously  to  the  amount  of  $420. 

The  members  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
express  their  grateful  appreciation  for  the  en¬ 


couragement  they  have  received. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  : — 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farlejf,  ’65  . $50.00 

Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squier3,.A.  M.,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Cuba  50.00 

Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,’63 .  25.00 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72  . 10.00 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86  .  10.00 

Rev.  Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95 .  10.00 

Hon.  Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88 .  10.00 

Mr.  B,  P.  Murphy . 10.00 

Rev.  John  A.  Wagner,  ’71 . . . .  10.00 

Mr.  K  Harper  Steward  (0.  F.) .  10.00 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87 .  5.00 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  LL.  D .  25.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Dunn .  25.00 

Mr.  Timothy  J.  M.  Murray,  ’92  . 10.00 


Mr.  Ralph  Delli  Paoli,  ’03 .  15.00 

Mr.  William  J.  Joyce,  ’61  .  5.00 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Phillips,  ’65 .  .  10.00 

James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  M.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 10.00 

Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  ’53 .  10.00 

Messrs.  James  dwell  &  Co . . .  10.00 

Rev.  Michael  J.  McAvoy,  ’77 .  10.00 

Mr.  William  H.  McClintock,  ’88 . .  .  25.00 

A  Friend .  10.00 

Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan,  ’98,  A.  M  .  10.00 

Mr.  James  McDonald,  ’02 .  5.00 

Rev.  William  Stanton,  S.  J .  5.00 

Hon.  T.  B. Minahan,  ’74 .  10.00 

Mr.  Edward  Suarez  (0.  F.) .  10.00 

Mr.  James  Clarke . 25.00 

Mr.  Alphonse  Villa  (0.  F.). . .  .  . 10.00 


May  we  not  presume  that  the  many  other 
members  of  the  Alumni  will  supply  the  amount 
wanting  to  $1,000,  which  is  the  sum  required  to 
found  this  very  desirable  medal. 

Checks  may  be  sent  to  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Mahony,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Society,  or 
to  the  undersigned, 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr., 

Correspoiiditig  Secretary. 
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new$  of  tbe  montb. 


Classes  were  resumed  on  Sep- 
Opcning  tember  15th.  For  the  past  few 
Day  years  our  numbers  have  been 

steadily  growing,  and  this  year 
brought  a  still  larger  increase.  As  the  new 
editor  shivers  from  the  first  chill  of  cold  type, 
we  have  420  in  actual  attendance,  and  still  they 
come. 

The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated 
on  Friday,  Sept.  i6th,  in  the  presence  of  the 
boarders  and  day-scholars  and  some  of  their 
friends,  in  the  College  church.  Rev.  Fr.  O’Car¬ 
roll,  S.  J.,  officiated  ;  assisted  by  Rev.  Fr.  Har¬ 
mon,  S.  J.,  as  deacon  ;  Mr.  Miley,  S.  J.,  as  sub¬ 
deacon.  Rev.  Fr.  Mahony,  S.  J.,  preached  the 
sermon. 

With  sincere  regret  Fordham 
Geo.  A.  heard  of  the  dangerous  illness 
Daly,  ’00  of  Mr.  Geo  A.  Daly,  ’00,  who 
was  attacked  by  typhoid  fever 
during  his  vacation.  On  Sept.  26th,  he  visited 
the  College,  and  received  a  hearty  welcome. 
At  college  Mr.  Daly’s  duties  have  been  severe 
and  exacting,  yet  he  performed  them  with 
credit  to  the  work  and  praise  for  himself.  Ford¬ 
ham  expresses  her  sympathies  for  his  misfor¬ 
tune  and  her  pleasure  for  his  recovery.  Her 
prayer  is  earnest  that  his  temporary  hardship 
might  be  a  blessing  in  an  impropitious  guise. 

The  following  boys  succeeded 
Scholarships  in  winning  scholarships  in  a 
competitive  examination  held 
in  the  College  on  the  29th,  30th  and  31st  of 
August  : — 


Richard  V.  Hastings,  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  School,  East  14th  St.,  Brothers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Schools  ;  JohnR.  Dillon,  Public  School  10, 
Bronx  ;  Charles  A.  Hilbert,  Public  School  5, 
Bronx  ;  Edward  J.  Walsh,  Public  School  28, 
Bronx  ;  James  F.  Duggan,  Catheral  School.  Of 
the  competitors,  23  came  from  Public  Schools, 
and  13  from  Parochial  Schools. 

Mr.  John  H.  Denbigh  has  been 
Morris  appointed  principal  of  Morris 

High  School  High  School,  Bronx,  succeeding 
Dr.  Goodwin,  resigned.  We 
read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Denbigh’s  speech  of 
acceptance,  and  offer  the  gentleman  our  cor¬ 
dial  greetings  on  his  entrance  to  a  position  of 
high  trust  and  responsibility.  It  is  well  for  the 
colleges  which  will  receive  Morris  graduates, 
whose  academic  course  will  have  been  made 
under  his  supervision.  Several  of  our  students 
have  had  Mr.  Denbigh’s  personal  instruction. 

We  record,  as  we  go  to  press, 
Eucharistic  with  the  enthusiasm  caught 

League  from  the  grave  and  reverend 

dignitaries  of  the  Eucharistic 
League,  the  resolutions  passed  on  the  last  day 
of  meeting  against  the  glaring  unjustice  of  a 
clique  of  French  politicians,  who  even  in  the 
twentieth  century  and  in  a  would-be  republic, 
trample  on  liberty.  The  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Dougherty, ’63,  is  the  prime  mover  of  these 
resolutions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Church-troubles  in 
France,  the  congress  passed  these  resolutions 
by  a  unanimous  vote  : — 

“  First — We  tender  to  our  Holy  Father, 
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Pope  Pius  X.,  our  reverential  recognition  and 
profound  admiration  of  his  Apostolic  stamp 
in  favor  of  true  human  liberty  and  essential 
human  rights  as  against  the  behests  and  threats 
of  an  infidel  faction,  that  has  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  unfortunately,  possessed  itself  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  once  great  Catholic  nation  and 
a  sister  republic. 

“  Second — We,  the  children  of  the  Church 
and  loyal  ministers  and  dispensers  of  her 
mysteries,  sympathize  deeply  with  our  much- 
tried  brethren  across  the  waters  in  the  land 
whose  glorious  record  for  so  long  has  been 
‘  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,’  and  we  assure  her 
bishops,  priests,  and  people  that  we  are  heart 
and  soul  with  them  in  their  battle  for  right, 
truth,  and  religion. 

“  Third — We  condemn  with  all  the  emphasis 
which  not  only  the  dictates  of  the  natural  law, 
but  the  instincts,  moreover,  of  Catholic  faith  it¬ 
self,  puts  upon  the  action  of  a  clique  inspired  by 
the  secret  societies  in  exiling  and  persecuting 
the  religious  orders  and  communities  of  men 
and  women,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  had 
made  a  sacrifice  of  their  whole  selves,  their  be¬ 
longings,  their  faculties,  and  their  very  lives  to 
interests  of  charity,  of  education,  and  of  the 
common  weal  of  their  native  land.  May  the 
Divine  Helmsman,  whom  we  to-day  in  deepest 
adoration  hail  as  our  Eucharistic  King,  rise  up 
again  and  say  as  He  once  said  to  the  storms  and 
the  waves,  ‘  Peace,  be  still.’  ” 

It  was  proposed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  res¬ 
olutions  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  a  move  which  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Farley,  our  distinguished  Alumnus, 
did  not  approve,  expressing  himself  in  these 
striking  phrases  : — 

“  The  Catholic  Church  in  America  does  not 
belong  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  or  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  to  the 
Pope.” 


The  foundations  of  the  new 
The  New  Fordham  Hospital  are  dug 
Hospital  out.  It  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  dilapidated  structure 
now  in  use,  and  is  to  cost  $600,000.  It  is 
located  at  Crotona  Avenue  and  the  Southern 
Boulevard,  facing  Bronx  Park,  on  a  four  acre 
lot  purchased  by  the  city  from  FordhamCollege 
for  $80,000.  The  main  building  will  be  1 12  by 
42  feet,  with  two  ward  wings,  each  82  by  25  feet, 
three  stories,  with  a  basement  under  all.  A 
feature  of  the  new  hospital  will  be  the  large 
operating  room  under  a  glass  roof  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  administrative  building.  There 
will  be  small  operating  rooms  on  the  same  floor 
for  minor  cases.  The  erection  of  this  magnif¬ 
icent  hospital  brings  our  medical  school  in 
sight. 

We  sympathize  with  the  Rev. 
R.  L  P.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  ].,  President 
of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore, 
and  a  former  professor  of  Fordham,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Mr.  John  Quirk,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  citizens  of  Roxbury, 
Boston. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Dough- 
Zeal  erty,  ’63,  Pastor  of  St.  Gab¬ 

riel’s,  East  37th  Street,  is 
making  laudable  and  successful  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Italian  pop¬ 
ulation  of  his  parish.  Masses  are  said  and  con¬ 
fessions  heard  by  Italian  priests,  and  on  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  even  on  week  days, 
catechism  classes  are  held  for  the  children  of 
Italian  parents. 

On  Aug.  15th,  Rev.  John  C. 

Last  Vows  Harmon,  S.  J,,  Professor  of 
Freshman,  pronounced  his 
final  vows  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York.  We  tender  to  him  our  hearty 
congratulations. 
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We  express  our  admiration  for 
Joseph  Rodman  the  patriotic  appeal  of  the 
DraKe  North  Side  Board  of  'Trade, 
through  their  representative, 
ex-Commissioner  Janies  L.  Wells,  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  be¬ 
half  of  establishing  a  park,  so  that  the  grave  of 
the  poet  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  at  Hunt’s  Point, 
may  be  preserved.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that 
President  Haffen,  ’75,  is  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Principal  of 
Public  School  School  No.  8,  gave  recently  a 
No.  8,  Bronx  very  instructive  lecture  on  a 
subject  of  far-reaching  import¬ 
ance — the  training  of  “  The  Imagination  of  the 
Child.”  His  insistence  on  the  value  of  fairy 
tales  and  fables  which  convey  a  moral  lesson 
can  be  highly  commended.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  present  circumstances  have  closed  the  doors 
of  so  many  primary  schools  to  the  most  enno¬ 
bling  influence  in  the  world,  for  the  education 
of  the  child-imagination — the  influence  of  the 
Mother  of  God! 

During  the  summer  and  early 
Visitors  fall,  the  following  gentlemen 
have  honored  us  with  a  visit  : 
Gen’l  Dem  Rodriquez,  ’86,  San  Domingo  ;  Paul 
Yrissaro, ’86,  New  Mexico  ;  Wm.  H.  Feely, ’92, 
Savannah  ;  John  Lynch,  ’92,  Savannah  ;  Jos. 
Martin,  ’00,  New  Orleans  ;  Edward  Callan,  ’04, 
Jas.  P.  Clarke,  ’04,  yVrth.  Hurley,  ’04,  Wm.  A. 
Keating,  ’04,  Thos.  McCormick,  ’04,  Joe  Mac- 
manus,  ’04,  Aug.  Meise,  ’04,  Dom.  O’Reilly,  ’04, 
Thos.  F.  Plunkett,  ’04,  Wm.  I.  Rodier,  ’04, 
Annin  J.  Sibbel,  ’04,  Jos.  Uniacke,  ’04,  Frank 
Smith,  ’04,  Chester  A.  Dady,  ’04,  Raphael  D. 
PaoTi,  ’03,  Eugene  Aguilera,  ’82,  Cuba,  Burton 
Doyle,  O.  F.,  Thos.  J.  Calkins,  M.  D.,  Mr.  John 
B.  MacDonald,  and  Judge  Morgan  .  J.  O’Brien, 
who  left  with  us  two  sons. 


The  Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy, 
The  World’s  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Junior  Class 
Fair  in  St.  Francis  Xavier  College, 

N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk, 
S.  J.,  President  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore, 
both  former  professors  at  Fordham,  are  in  St. 
Louis  as  members  of  the  Committee  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  judges  of  the  educational  exhibit.  Both 
were  appointed  by  the  Government  through 
Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  of  Albany,  who 
was  a  former  pupil  of  those  gentlemen  in  Ford¬ 
ham,  and  who  is  at  present  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

From  Montreal  comes  the 
Wedding  happy  news  of  the  marriage  of 
Marches  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Barry  of  New 

York  and  Miss  Helene  Laurin 
of  Montreal.  On  Tuesday,  Aug.  30th,  His 
Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  performed 
the  ceremony  in  his  own  private  chapel,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gregg  and  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Talbot,  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church, 
New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  are  spending 
their  honeymoon  in  Porto  Rico. 

Impelled  by  the  same  cause,  Mr.  William 
Tierney,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Barry,  was  wedded 
to  Miss  Marie  Brady,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  New  York  City.  Their  vows 
were  made  before  Bishop  Tierney,  of  Plartford, 
uncle  of  the  bridegroom.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tierney  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  we  forward 
our  warmest  congratulations,  and  the  wish  that 
both  happy  couples  be  crowned  by  Heaven  with 
long-life  bliss  and  blessings. 

We  take  pleasure  in  notifying 
Ferguson  the  friends  and  clients  of  Mr. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  attorney- 
at-law,  that  the  gentleman  has  changed  his  res¬ 
idence  from  475  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  to 
962  Park  Place,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Ferguson,  ’94, 
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belongs  to  the  firm  of  Ferguson  &  Sinnott,  41 
Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Retreat  for  the  boys  will 
The  Retreat  begin  on  October  13th.  The 
preacher  will  be  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Semple,  S.  J.,  St.  Ignatius’  Church,  New  York. 

The  following  new  appoint- 
Chan^es  and  ments  have  been  made  in  the 
Appointments  faculty  : — 

Rev.  John  C.  Harmon,  S.  J., 
has  returned  to  us  from  Woodstock  to  take 
Freshman  ;  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Schmidt,  S.  J.,  is 
in  charge  of  St.  John’s  Hall  ;  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Brock,  S.  J.,  at  present  fills  the  office  of  Chief 
Disciplinarian  ;  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Cryan,  S.  J., 
who  is  fully  recovered  from  his  recent  illness, 
teaches  Special  Latin  ;  Rev.  William  J.  Con¬ 
way,  S.  J.,  is  teacher  of  Special  Greek  ;  Rev. 
Michael  C.  Dolan,  S.  J.,  is  professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  and  Elocution.  Under  his  able 
guidance  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
high  standard  of  our  dramatic  performances 
will  be  fully  maintained.  Rev.  John  H.  Fin¬ 
negan  is  professor  of  French  and  English. 
Second  Academic  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mellyn, 
S.  J. ,  late  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  ; 
Section  B,  Third  Academic,  is  taught  by  Mr. 
Cahill,  S.  J.,  also  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  ; 
the  other  Mathematical  teachers  are  ;  Mr.  Mul- 


laly,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Quiney,  S.  J.,  Mr.  MacMillan, 
S.  J.,  Mr.  Stork,  S.  J.,  who  is  also  professor  of 
General  Chemistry  ;  Mr.  Mullaly,  S.  J.,  is  also 
teacher  of  a  second  section  of  the  Special  class 
in  the  Classical  Course  ;  Mr.  McGarvey,  S.  J., 
teaches  English  Junior;  Mr.  Sterling,  who  is 
welcome  once  more  to  Fordham,  teaches  Eng¬ 
lish  Freshman  ;  Mr.  O’Malley  and  Mr.  Reilly, 
graduates  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
with  Mr.  McGee,  ’03,  Fordham,  have  charge 
of  different  sections  of  Academic  English  ; 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  teacher  of  Rudiments  A. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  left  us  for 
other  fields  of  labor  ; — 

Father  Quigley,  S.  J.,  takes  charge  of  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  the  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  ;  Father  Hann,  S.  J.,  has  been 
appointed  Minister  in  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester  ;  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  J.,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia  ;  Mr. 
Fenwick,  S.  J.,  has  gone  to  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  Mr.  Conniff,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Farley,  S.  J., 
have  gone  to  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  to  com¬ 
plete  their  Theological  studies  ;  Rev.  Father 
O’Hare  is  making  his  Tertianship  in  St,  An- 
drew-on-Hudson  ;  Mr.  McTighe,  Mr.  Welsh, 
Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Boyle  are  at  law  ; 
Mr.  Deane  has  become  a  Jesuit  novice  in  St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson  ;  Mr.  Hogan  is  teaching 
in  Loyal  School,  N.  Y. 
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SENIOR  HALL. 

FOOTBALL. 

HE  football  season  was  conspicuously 
opened  on  Sept.  19th,  when  twenty-nine 
men  reported  for  the  first  day  of  prac¬ 
tice.  Never  in  the  history  of  football  at  the 
College  has  such  a  large  number  answered  the 
call  for  candidates.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Armory  Hall,  and  the  President  and  officers  of 
the  Athletic  Association  made  brief  speeches 
arousing  the  spirits  of  the  student  body  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  football  team. 

The  gathering  was  very  enthusiastic.  The 
members,  led  on  by  the  clever  remarks  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  soon  reached  a  high  pitch  of  e.xcite- 
ment,  and  the  showing  made  that  afternoon  by 
the  appearance  of  so  many  candidates,  gave 
every  Fordham  rooter  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  during  the  coming  season. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Princeton,  ’97,  as 
coach,  has  only  to  be  mentioned  to  warrant 
that  the  team  will  be  well  looked  after  this  fall. 


as  his  record  of  the  past  season’s  baseball  team 
will  clearly  testify. 

The  team  will  be  considerably  handicapped 
by  the  loss  of  Capt.  Plunkett,  the  brilliant  end 
of  the  past  three  seasons,  as  well  as  of  Reihing, 
Guthrie,  Mongon,  McLane  and  King,  all  of 
whom  were  lost  by  graduation  ;  but  from  pres¬ 
ent  prospects  their  places  will  be  ably  filled  by 
the  material  at  hand. 

Of  last  season’s  team,  Glennon,  Gargan, 
McGee,  Norton,  Sweeney  and  P>rennan  remain, 
as  alsoCoogan,  Fallon,  Barry,  Sutcliffe,  Carey, 
Shean,  McLoughlin,  Sullivan,  Murray,  Sullivan 
and  Bramback,  of  last  season’s  successful  Fresh¬ 
man  team.  Among  the  new  men  are  :  Gordon, 
Raftis,  F'itzpatrick,  O’Malley,  Smith,  McMahon 
and  McCoy,  who  are  players  of  experience,  as 
well  as  White,  Cassasa,  Hinchliffe,  McDonough, 
Roberts,  Brogan,  Thompson  and  McEveety,  of 
the  past  season’s  Prep,  school  team. 

The  weeding  out  process  will  begin  in  a  week 
or  so,  when  the  varsity  squad  will  be  chosen 
and  taken  to  the  training  table  and  rounded 
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into  shape  for  the  first  practice  game,  to  be 
played  on  October  5th,  with  Betts  Academy. 
The  schedule  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Monthly. 

It  will  include  games  with  Holy  Cross,  Union, 
Delaware,  Bucknell,  University  of  Maryland, 
Seton  Hall,  New  York  University,  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Ursinus  and  Troy  Polytechnic,  all  of 
which  will  be  played  on  the  home  grounds,  with 
the  exception  of  Holy  Cross,  which  will  take 
place  at  Worcester,  Mass.  From  the  present 
outlook  there  are  evidences  of  a  very  success¬ 
ful  season. 

George  V.  McNally,  ’05, 

Mgr.  Fordham  College  Football  Team. 

RALLY!  FORDHAM,  RALLY! 

This  is  the  hour,  Fordham  !  to  act  with  all 
the  strength,  all  the  spirit,  all  the  courage  you 
command.  The  fact  is  too  prominent,  too  de¬ 
plorable,  that  in  football  you  lag  behind  when 
others  forge  onward.  Where  is  your  famous 
pluck  ?  Often  on  the  cinder  path  your  fearless 
grit  spurred  you  to  snap  the  tape  ;  time  and 
again  in  hotly-fought,  savagely-contested  base¬ 
ball  battles  your  reckless  daring  scored  grand 
triumphs  !  Can’t  you  flavor  football  with  the 
same  precious  “  ginger  ”  ? 

We  demand  not  that  great  universities  fall 
before  you.  No  !  Your  weight  is  too  stern  a 
handicap.  What  we  do  demand  is  nerve,  dash¬ 
ing  spirit,  determination  to  win  !  What  we 
want  is  an  eleven  full  of  action  to  the  last  whis¬ 
tle  !  Defeat  then  is  often  more  praiseworthy 
than  victory.  If  you  lose,  we’ll  help  you  bear 
it  ;  if  you  win,  no  hearts  will  be  happier  than 
ours.  You  can  win,  Fordham.  Do  it  ! 

You  have  a  coach  whose  record  recommends 
him  as  an  athlete  of  splendid  ability  and  a 
gentleman  of  genuine  honor.  Mr.  Fred  Smith 
requires  only  Fordham’s  brawn  and  vigor  to 
develop  a  team  skilled  in  the  science  of  fair, 
swift  play. 


Tumble  out,  Fordham  !  Get  in  your  togs  I 
Help  the  squad^!  Substitutes  and  a  rattling 
“  scrub  ”  are  as  essential  as  regulars.  Every 
manly  candidate  compels  all  to  strive  their 
hardest  to  beat  him.  That’s  what  makes  a 
team.  Earnest  men  whip  fight  and  fierceness 
into  the  backs,  speed  and  agility  into  the  ends, 
staunchness  and  grim  stubborness  into  the 
line  !  On,  on,  Fordham  !  Show  the  mettle  in 
you  ;  defend  your  college  honors  !  The  game’s 
afoot  !  Cry — Victory  for  Fordham  !' 

F.  V.  S.  O.,  ’05. 


NON-RESIDENT  JOTTINGS. 

Although  we  lost  by  graduation,  or  some 
other  reason,  four  members  of  a  refectory  table 
known  as  “  The  Training  Table  for  Long 
Reachers,”  it  is  amazing,  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  there  are  for  the  vacant  places.  A  most 
promising  applicant,  with  all  the  ear-marks  of 
success,  including  a  recent  lecture,  is  “  Moeie.” 

The  prospects  for  the  Glee  Club  are  decid¬ 
edly  bright  this  year.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
writer  was  treated  to  a  display  of  the  vocal 
qualities  of  two  of  the  daily  patrons  of  the  “  L  ” 
road,  who  are  students  at  this  College.  The 
ditty  for  which  they  showed  a  particular  fond¬ 
ness  was  “Teasing.”  One  of  the  two,  a 
young  man,  who  for  the  present  we  shall  call 
“  Mac,”  is  the  possessor  of  a  very  imposing 
Thespian  appearance,  bound  to  capture  any 
audience  before  whom  he  might  appear.  Man¬ 
ager  of  Glee  Club,  please  note. 

There  has  sprung  up  in  our  midst  a  rival  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  Information  has  reached 
this  column  to  the  effect  that  “  Bruno  ”  was 
actively  engaged  during  the  past  summer  in 
sailing  a  boat  upon  a  Milwaukee  lake,  and  is 
now  seriously  contemplating  challenging  for 
America’s  Cup.  He  is  eligible  in  every  sense, 
being  a  foreigner. 
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'  The  gloom  of  our  daily  uneventful  journeys 
to  and  from  Fordham  is  now  considerably 
lessened  by  the  shining  countenance  of  the 
recruit  from  Windsor  Locks. 

We  note  with  pleasure  a  number  of  acqui- 
sions  To  the  non-resident  ranks,  and  conse¬ 
quently  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  etc.;  so 
we  offer  a  suggestion.  Do  not  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  of  your  predecessors,  and  before 
you  become  acquainted  with  the  exact  location 
of  the  College,  rush  off  and  purchase  a  cap  bear¬ 
ing  upon  it  the  letters  “  F.  C.  ”  Leave  that  for 
the  members  of  the  athletic  teams  who  have 
earned  the  right  to  wear  the  letters.  Possibly 
the  day  may  come — in  fact,  it  is  hoped  that  it  is 
not  far  distant — when  you  may  wear  the  F.  C.  ” 
or  varsity  F”  with  some  reason  for  so  doing. 

Another  suggestion  is  made  to  the  non-resi¬ 
dents- — do  support  athletics.  In  the  past,  there 
has  been  a  most  depressing  apathy  among  us, 
whenever  anything  connected  with  athletics  was 
mentioned.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  at  all  evi¬ 
dent.  You  are  all  members  of  the  same  College, 
with  interests  in  common,  and  so  each  should 
consider  the  College  his  own.  And  so  this  year, 
let  us  start  in  at  once  with  the  football  season. 
Offer  every  means  in  your  power  to  help  the  team, 
remembering  that  you  are  not  doing  it  for  any 
one  individual  or  set  of  individuals,  but  for  the 
glory  of  your  Alma  Mater.  Then,  when  the  year 
is  closed  and  records  computed,  you  may  feel 
proud  in  having  been  instrumental  in  placing 
Fordham  in  a  position  where  she  will  be  looked 
up  to  and  consulted  by  the  other  colleges  in  all 
questions  of  an  athletic  nature.  R.  B,  o6. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

Although  every  new  school  year  witnesses 
the  departure  of  many  2d  division  students 
to  ist,  never  before  has  such  a  gathering  of  so 


many  fine  fellows  and  good  athletes,  who  have 
made  great  names  for  themselves  while  with 
us,  crossed  the  quadrangle  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  sages. 

The  officers  of  the  Division  are  :  Bun-Car¬ 
rier,  L.  M.  Black  ;  Bell  Ringer,  G.  Grady  ; 
Billiard  Room,  Edw.  O’Reilly,  L.  Murray,  Vin. 
O’Reilly,  C.  Hoyt  ;  Reading  Room,  U.  Gill¬ 
espie,  G.  Reihing  ;  Lights,  D.  Scott. 

The  members  of  Junior  Hall  elected  Loring 
M.  Black  Manager  of  Fordham  College  Prep, 
football  team,  and  Vincent  O’Reilly,  Manager 
of  the  Second  Prep,  eleven. 

Immediately  upon  his  election  Manager 
Black  issued  a  call  for  candidates,  and  forty 
brave  and  husky  fellows  promptly  responded. 
The  former  Invincibles,  now  called  the  Ford¬ 
ham  Prep.,  expect  to  do  great  work  on  the 
gridiron.  Although  we  have  lost  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  former  stars,  many  new  ones  are  daily 
appearing,  and  seem  anxious  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  this  sport.  “  Bert,”  our  relia¬ 
ble  full-back,  McGraw,  our  plucky  quarter, 
Barry,  our  formidable  left  tackle,  and  Edward 
O’Reilly,  our  speedy  left  end,  are  still  wdth  us. 

The  Prep,  management  would  suggest  that 
the  boys  in  the  Academic  classes  wear  the 
monogram  F.  P.  instead  of  F.  C.  Speaking 
accurately  and  truthfully,  the  F.  C.  monogram 
belongs  to  the  College  classes  only. 

The  schedule  of  the  Prep,  team  has  not 
yet  been  announced,  but  if  rumor  is  correct, 
it  will  include,  among  representative  teams,  the 
elevens  from  Columbia  Grammar  School,  De- 
La  Salle  Inst.,  Betts  Academy,  Trinity  School, 
Horace  Mann  School  and  St.  Paul’s  School. 

Tennis,  as  usual,  has  its  large  quota  of  devo¬ 
tees.  Although  many  of  our  tennis  champions 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  Senior  Hall  players, 
still  the  body  of  our  enthusiasts  has  been  replen- 
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ished  by  many  excellent  players  from  St.  John’s 
Hall.  McGraw  and  Gillispie  are  still  with  us, 
while  Galvin  shows  us  of  what  stock  were  3d 
division  stars. 

The  handball  alley  seems  never  unoccupied. 
Either  the  graduates  of  St.  John’s  Hall  or  the 
day  scholars  are  to  be  seen  fighting  among 
themselves  as  to  who  is  the  next  one  to  play. 
We  may  say  in  all  justice  that  John  Curley,  J  ohn 
Redington,  and  George  Black,  ex-3d  division 
students,  play  very  well,  and  unless  our  own 
experts  become  interested  again  in  the  game, 
they  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels  if  we 
have  a  tournament  this  season. 

Greatly  surprised  and  sad  were  we  when  we 
heard  that  the  Lord  had  taken  unto  Himself 
one  of  our  most  popular  and  noble  members, 
John  Cantwell,  during  the  vacation.  We  all 
respected  him  for  his  uprightness,  and  loved 
him  for  his  kind-heartedness. 

L.  M.  Black,  ’07. 

V.  O’Reilly,  07. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  Very  Reverend  Rector  has  been  active 
indeed  during  our  vacation  time,  and  we  wish 
to  thank  him  for  all  his  generosity  to  Third 
Division. 

The  billiard  room  has  been  made  perfect  in 
every  way,  so  that  the  dreary  weeks  of  winter 
will  pass  pleasantly.  New  tables,  new  billiard 
balls  and  cues  are  provided  for  us,  and  the 
room  is  also  improved  with  a  wainscot. 

Good  Brother  Flaherty  added  one  more 
laurel  to  his  fame,  for  we  hear  that  he  was  the 
artist,  painter  and  decorator  of  the  renovated 
room.  His  tasteful  coloring  is  justly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  officers  for  the  year  are  Masters  Charles 
Woods  and  Jeremiah  Mahony. 


We  miss  our  familiar,  friendly  prefects  of 
last  year,  but  we  are  thankful  that  they  remain 
in  the  College.  A  cordial  welcome  will  always 
greet  them  when  they  visit  our  hall. 

The  reading  room  is  much  frequented,  and 
deservedly  so.  Here  we  find  the  story  books 
and  magazines  which  are  most  helpful  to  the 
small  boys.  A  genial  prefect  is  there  also,  who 
is  ever  ready  to  help  them.  Never  before  have 
we  noticed  so  many’patrons  enjoying  this  home¬ 
like  room. 

The  “  Gym  ”  has  also  been  improved,  and 
photos  of  the  old  boys  decorate  the  walls. 
Here,  roller  skating  and  basket-ball  will  be  en¬ 
joyed,  but  the  new  boys  seem  to  like  the  rings 
and  trapeze  better. 

At  present,  lawn  tennis  and  hand-ball  are 
much  indulged  in,  but  football  brings  out  nearly 
all  the  boys. 

Our  first  election  of  importance  results  as 
follows  : — Master  Joseph  Vila  was  elected 
captain  of  the  Midgets’  football  team,  and 
Leo  McDermott  was  made  manager.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  good  schedule  under  our  able 
management. 

A  game  of  croquet  has  been  set  up  on  the 
front  lawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  fellows. 

We  miss  some  of  our  old  boys,  but  we  are 
not  the  losers  by  our  generous  presentations 
to  Second,  for  dormitories  and  study  hall  are 
filled  with  new  and  genial  companions. 

The  bugle  call  in  the  morning  was  a  “  good  ” 
innovation,  and  the  pleasing  notes  of  the  horn 
always  awakened  new  life  into  our  sturdy 
sleepers. 

James  Rowe, 
Jeremiah  Mahony. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


HE  RA  3  — A  Story  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  Leleu.  B.  Herder.  $0.35. 

In  this  booklet  we  have  a  very  successful 
attempt  to  make  some  of  the  well-known  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Christ  more  touching  and  impres¬ 
sive,  by  throwing  around  the  unadorned  gospel 
narrative  the  vesture  of  imagination  and  feel¬ 
ing.  The  chapters  are  not  detached  sketches, 
but  are  woven  into  a  plot  by  revealing  the 
action  and  re-action  of  the  miracles  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Our  Lord  upon  the  noble  souls  of  Gama¬ 
liel,  a  doctor  of  the  Law,  and  of  his  niece, 
Susanna.  The  translation  is  well  made,  and 
preserves  the  gracefulness  and  delicacy  of  the 
French  style  and  imagery. 


Within  and  Without  the  Church.  Adapted 
from  the  French  by  the  same  author,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  translator.  B.  Herder.  $0.30. 

This  little  book  contains  instructions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  very  readable  and  even  entertain¬ 
ing  style,  of  religious  questions,  around  some 
of  which  a  certain  obscurity  will  always  linger, 
such  as  “  Means  of  Salvation  among  Mono¬ 
theist  and  Polytheist  Religions”  ;  “The  Elect 
among  Catholics,  Dissidents  and  Infidels.”  It 
contains  also  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on 
subjects,  always  interesting,  as,  “  Outside  the 
Church  no  Salvation  ”  ;  “  The  Eternal  Des¬ 

tiny  of  Unbaptized  Children.”  The  booklet 
has  the  “imprimatur  ”  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis. 
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^he  Seath  ©f 

Ir\  a  land  of  jseace  ar\d  quiet, 

C^l^ere  tl7e  iGr\tle  breezes  blevJ, 

(/9bere  tl^e  sun  sb^^e  dovJn  in  gladness, 

<^And  tbe  floWers  in  beauty  ^reW, 

I^uled  a  l^in^  of  gentle  asjaect, 

I^uled,  beloOed  b^  ^reat  and  small, 

GOery  bousebold  san^  bis  praises, 

GOery  cbiid  lau|becl  at  bis  (_di\l 

But  once  from  a  distar^t  country 
^arne  a  War  lord,  fierce  and  strong. 

^nd  tbe  Winds,  noW  b^rsb  and  strident, 
bounded  With  bis  battle=son§, 

(/9ent  tbe  l?in^  then  forth  to  battle, 

(/9itb  tbe  stranger,  for  bis  life, 

But  bis  arms,  to  War  unWonted, 

^uicKl^^  Wearied  of  tbe  strife. 

Da^  by  day,  bis  efforts  Weakened, 

Ms  bis  life  blood  ebbed  aWay, 

Mnd  at  last,  alone  and  Vanquished, 

^old  upon  the  ground  be  lay. 

flotbin^  it\  bis  glorious  lifetime 

Matched  bis  quittir\|;  sun  and  cloud 
Mirrored  bacK  the  Wor\drous  beauty 
©f  bis  |or|Gous  fun’ral  shroud. 

I^ed  bis  mat\t!e,  as  the  crimson 
Pulsing  in  bis  once  Warm  Veir\s, 

fellow  Was  bis  outer  Veiling 
Ms  the  summer's  golden  grains. 

Mt  bis  ^oin|,  all  creation, 

©f  its  bour\teous  pity  |aOe  ; 

Mnd  the  sun  |reW  cold  and  cheerless, 

(/9bile  the  clouds  Wept  o’er  bis  ^raVe. 

STANLEY  QUINN,  'o8. 
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Commodore  Barry— fatber  of  ibe  Jlmericatj  Haoy.* 


By  R.ev.  David  A. 

JOHN  BARRY  was  born  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  Tlie 
barony  of  Forth  is  the  extremest  south¬ 
eastern  end  of  this  island  ;  and,  besides  being 
surrounded  by  the  ocean,  it  contains,  within 
its  exiguous  limits,  two  little  loughs  or  bays, 
to  make  it  still  more  briny  of  the  sea.  The 
people  of  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy  are 
very  peculiar  ;  their  origin  is  obscure,  their 
dialect  distinctively  their  own,  different  from 
the  rest  of  Leinster — the  ancient  English  pale. 
The  exact  date  of  John’s  birth  is  uncertain. 
He  came  to  America  very  young,  and  seems  at 
once  to  have  adopted  a  sea-faring  life.  He  is 
registered  as  master  of  the  schooner  Barba- 
does  in  1766. 

Active  Service. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1775,  he  landed  in 
Philadelphia,  which  he  had  made  his  home,  in 
his  ship  the  Black  Prince,  after  a  voyage  from 
England.  That  very  day  the  new  American 
Congress  voted  to  arm  two  cruisers  to  intercept 
supplies  coming  to  the  English  army,  and,  on 
December  7th,  Barry  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Lexington,  the  first  ship  of 
the  American  navy,  called  after  the  first  battle 
of  the  Revolution.  John  Paul  Jones’  commis¬ 
sion  is  dated  a  week  later.  Exactly  four 
months  after  this  appointment,  date  for  date, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  writing  “in  sight  of  the 

*  Note.— The  matter  for  this  paper  is  all  taken 
from  the  book  of  Mr,  Martin  1.  J.  Griffin  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  acknowledgment  is  made  with  pleasure. 


Merrick,  S.  *J«  *50, 

Capes  of  Virginia  ”  to  the  Marine  Committee  of 
Congress,  Captain  Barry  says  ;  “At  one  P.  M. 
this  day  I  fell  in  with  the  sloop  ‘  Edward,  ’ 
belonging  to  the  Liverpool  frigate.  She  en¬ 
gaged  us  near  two  glasses.  They  killed  two 
of  our  men  and  wounded  two  more.  We  shat¬ 
tered  her  in  a  terrible  manner.’’  On  the  Jith 
of  the  month  he  brought  her  into  Philadelphia, 
the  first  prize  of  the  wmr,  to  the  delight  of  his 
fellow  townspeople.  An  important  question  at 
this  time  was,  what  kind  of  a  flag  the  new  re¬ 
public  should  adopt.  Many  were  in  favor  of 
a  great  rattlesnake,  with  the  motto,  “  Don’t 
tread  on  me.”  On  the  2d  of  January,  1776, 
Washington  hoisted  the  banner  with  thirteen 
stripes,  in  view  of  Boston  City.  Which  of  these 
devices  he  adopted  when  he  went  to  sea  we  do 
not  know,  for  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  especially 
if  armed,  must  have  some  colors  ;  but  the  event 
proved  that  Barry  succeeded  sufficiently  well 
in  making  the  English  know  who  he  was. 

After  this  he  continued  to  hover  aiound 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  the  protection  of  American 
ships.  On  June  nth,  a  report  is  sent  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety  that  an 
English  man-of-war  has  carted  off  a  prize,  but, 
“  luckily  for  us,  before  the  pirate  ” — both  sides 
called  each  other  pirate — “  boarded  her,  our 
brave  Captain  Barry  had  been  on  board  of  her,” 
and  taken  off  her  powder  and  arms.  On  July  5th, 
the  day  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
a  brig  loaded  with  ammunition  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  found  itself  pursued  by  six  English 
sail.  With  the  help  of  Barry  and  another 
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American  captain,  the  brig  was  beached  and  a 
good  part  of  her  ammunition  taken  from  her. 
Then  she  was  abandoned  and  set  fire  to  before 
the  English  sailors  could  come  upon  her  deck. 
They  did  so,  however,  with  a  cheer,  and  the  next 
thing  the  vessel  exploded  and  they  were  blown 
into  eternity.  The  next  prizes  brought  in  by 
Captain  Barry  were  two  vessels,  one  of  which 
was  laden  with  naval  stores.  The  other  was  a 
sloop  of  war,  which  began  by  running^down  on 
the  Americans,  then  tried  to  run  away  ;  then, 
being  forced  to  do  it,  she  fought,  pulled  down 
her  colors,  and  surrendered  herself  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

On  the  i8th  of  October,  Captain  Barry  left 
the  Lexington  to  take  command  of  one  of  the 
seven  larger  vessels  built  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  Effingham,  a  ship  of  twenty-eight 
guns,  so  called  in  honor  of  Lord  Effingham, 
who  had  refused  to  fight  against  the  colonies. 
In  the  list  of  twenty-four  appointments  made 
on  this  occasion.  Captain  Barry  comes  seventh, 
and  the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones  eighteenth. 
Jones  contested  this  appointment,  because, 
according  to  him,  “  rank  opens  the  door  to 
glory,”  and  because,  the  year  before,  some 
gentlemen — meaning,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
among  those  preferred  to  him — had  declined 
to  enter  the  service,  “  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
hanged.”  “  It  was  certain,”  said  Jones,  “  that 
at  first  the  hazard  was  very  great.”  If  so,  then 
all  credit  to  Jones  and  Barry,  who  took  that 
hazard  and  the  risk  of  being  hanged,  and 
who,  no  matter  what  the  order  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  have  left  the  two  names  which  are  to 
be  immortal  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  glorious 
history  of  the  American  navy. 

But  John  Barry’s  next  feat  was  not  on  sea 
at  all,  but  on  land  ;  and  it  goes  to  show  what 
kind  of  stuff  this  Wexford  lad  was  ,  made  of. 
Washington  was  in  full  retreat  across  New 
Jersey.  More  energetic  help  to  the  cause  in 


which  they  were  engaged  could  be  given  by 
assisting  him  on  land  than  on  water.  Barry 
raised  a  company  of  volunteers.  So  did  Thomas 
Fitzsimons,  an  Irish  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 
With  Washington  they  crossed  the  Delaware, 
wdth  him  they  fought  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  then  John  Barry  returned 
to  his  ship,  entrusted  by  Washington  with  a 
safe  conduct  for  the  Hessian  prisoners,  against 
whom  the  people  were  terribly  incensed.  In 
this  momentous  year  of  1776,  the  little  Amer¬ 
ican  navy  is  credited  with  having  captured  342 
vessels  carrying  the  British  flag. 

As  senior  captain,  Barry  now  took  command 
of  the  American  ships  protecting  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  threatened  by  land  and  water. 
The  year  1777  was  spent  in  creating  obstacles 
to  the  English  fleet  ascending  the  Delaware, 
first  to  attack,  and,  after  it  was  occupied,  to 
communicate  with  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  confederated  colonies.  When  this  fleet, 
comprising  some  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the 
service,  endeavored  to  cooperate  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Mercer  on  the  lower  Delaware,  it  was 
driven  off  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  flotilla 
and  Barry’s  ships.  The  Augusta,  a  vessel  of 
64  guns,  was  blown  up,  and  another  ship  run 
aground  was  burned  by  her  crew.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retire  north 
of  the  Continental  capital,  after  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  This  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fleet  did  at  night  with  perfect  success. 
Barry  was  not  so  happy  the  next  night,  and 
some  of  his  vessels  had  to  be  burned.  He 
took  advantage  of  this  lull  in  active  operations 
to  visit  Valley  Forge  and  confer  with  General 
Washington. 

In  Trouiile. 

It  is  probable  he  had  another  object  in  this 
visit,  for  he  had  got  himself  into  a  very  ser¬ 
ious  scrape  by  his  too  sailor-like  bluntness. 
Besides  the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress, 
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there  was  the  Navy  Board  for  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  By  their  advice,  Washington,  who 
commanded  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army  at 
this  time,  ordered  all  the  Continental  ships  to 
be  sunk  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Barry  objected  to  this  step.  An  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  letter  of  defence  in  the  quarrel 
which  followed  will  explain  the  situation.  “  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  receipt  of  orders  for  sinking,  Cap¬ 
tain  Read  and  myself  had  taken  every  measure 
to  protect  our  vessels  from  all  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  and  those  measures,  we  are  morally 
certain,  would  have  been  effectual  in  repelling 
any  force  the  enemy  could  have  sent  up  the 
river  to  take  possession  of  or  to  destroy  our 
shijrs.  The  Washington  had  on  1  oard  thir¬ 
teen  guns — twelves,  sixes,  and  four-pounders.  I 
h  id  on  board  my  ship  (the  Effingham)  ten  guns. 
Part  of  these  guns  we  had  collected  from  the 
merchant  vessels  then  up  at  Bordentown,  which 
they  readily  gave  us  for  our  defense.  We 
had  also  enrolled  eighty  good  men  on  board 
each  of  our  frigates,  partly  collected  from  the 
said  merchant  vessels,  and  ready  for  action  at 
the  shortest  notice.  Besides,  we  had  expecta¬ 
tion  of  getting  men  from  the  shallops  that  were 
coming  down  from 'Prenton.  I  had  one  of  my 
boats  with  a  ten-pounder  in  her  and  Captain 
Read’s  barge  ready  for  look-out  boats  ;  added 
to  this,  a  heavy  fresh  in  the  river,  occasioi  ed 
by  the  great  rain  which  fell  at  that  time,  made 
it  impossible  for  the  enemy’s  boats  to  come 
up.  Being  conscious  of  the  secure  situation 
of  our  ships,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  expos¬ 
tulate  with  the  Navy  Board  before  they  were 
rashly  destroyed,  and  for  that  purpose  we  wait¬ 
ed  on  the  said  Board  and  communicated  the 
precautions  we  had  taken,  and  added  that,  were 
General  Washington  fully  acquainted  with  the 
security  of  the  ships,  he  would  not  order  them 
sunk,  and,  further,  that  they  might  be  made 
ready  for  sinking  should  the  worst  happen.  I 


then  offered  to  go  to  His  Excellency,  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  give  him  full  information  of  all  that 
had  been  done.  Mr.  Hopkinson  answered  that 
the  Board  had  already  wrote  the  General  the 
ships  should  be  sunk,  and  that,  sooner  than 
they  should  disobey  one  jot  of  his  orders,  they 
would  rather  the  whole  thirteen  frigates  should 
be  sunk.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  little  war  of 
words.  Mr.  Hopkinson  said  he  would  take 
General  Washington’s  opinion  sooner  than 
Barry’s.  Barry  said  he  knew  more  about  a  ship 
than  Washington  and  the  Navy  Board  together. 
However,  the  ships  were  sunk.  'I'hen  the  Navy 
Board  ordered  them  to  be  raised  again.  Barry 
tried  t  >  do  so,  but  his  friend  Mr.  Hopkinson 
would  not  send  him  sufficient  men.  d’hen 
Hoj)kinson  again  appears  upon  the  scene. 
“  Captain  Barry,  does  the  ship  rise  ?  ”  “  How 

can  she  rise  when  you  are  keeping  back  the 
people  }  ”  “  Go  long,  you  scoundrel,  it  is  a  lie.” 

Then  some  threatening  on  the  part  of  Hop¬ 
kinson,  to  which  Barry  answered  by  what,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  we  call  a  curse-word.  “  Sir,”  says  Hop¬ 
kinson,  “ you  never  minded  your  duty.”  Then 
Barry  told  him  point-blank  that  he  was  a  bar. 
All  this  is  narrated  by  Barry  himself.  Of  course 
poor  Barry  was  now  in  trouble.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  only  by  a  tie-vote  in  Congress  he  was 
saved  from  being  dismissed  from  the  service. 
This  was  on  January  29th  ;  and  on  February 
2ist,  the  Marine  Committee  of  Congress 
obliged  him  to  apologize  to  the  Navy  Board  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  probably  did,  and  so  all 
the  proper  formalities  were  complied  with,  and 
everybody’s  honor  was  saved.  Two  months 
later  Washington,  from  excellent  information 
received,  ordered  the  Pennsylvania  vessels  to 
be  sunk  to  prevent  their  being  taken  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  Then  the  Navy  Board  made  just  as 
big  a  resistance  as  Barry  had  ;  but  it  had  to  be 
done.  We  may  as  well  add^here  that,  in  the 
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absence  of  the  Commodore,  the  British  succeed¬ 
ed,  before  evacuating  Philadelphia,  in  setting 
fire  to  Barry’s  good  ship,  as  well  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  largest  vessel  in  his  fleet. 

The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

If  the  foregoing  episode,  which  might  have 
proved  tragical  to  our  hero,  had  a  certainly 
very  humorous  side,  his  next  exploit,  intended 
by  him  to  be  altogether  serious,  developed  in¬ 
to  a  comedy,  wherein  the  English  seem  to  have 
shown  a  capacity  for  enjoying  a  little  fun  at 
their  own  expense.  “  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Effingham,”  says  his  biographer,  as  I  may 
call  him,  John  Kessler,  his  devoted  companion, 

“  Captain  Barry  projected  the  plan  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
in  the  river,  by  floating  down  machines  in  form 
of  ship’s  buoys  filled  with  powder,  and  which 
machines,  as  they  floated  past  the  city,  were 
fired  at  by  numerous  cannon,  and  occasioned  the 
humorous  ditty  called  the  ‘Battle  of  the  Kegs.'  ” 
The  “  Battle  of  Kegs  ”  is  thus  described  by  a 
Loyalist  paper  of  the  time  :  “  The  city  lately 

has  been  entertained  with  a  most  astonishing 
instance  of  the  activity,  bravery  and  military 
skill  of  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
affair  is  somewhat  particular  and  deserves 
notice.  Some  time  last  week  two  boys  ob¬ 
served  a  keg  of  a  singular  construction  floating 
in  the  river  opposite  the  city.  They  got  into  a 
small  boat,  and,  attempting  to  take  up  the  keg, 
it  burst  with  a  great  explosion,  and  blew  up  the 
unfortunate  boys.  On  Monday  last,  several 
kegs  of  a  like  construction  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  .A.n  alarm  was  immediately  spread 
throughout  the  city.  Various  reports  prevailed, 
filling  the  city  and  the  Royal  troops  with  con¬ 
sternation.  Some  reported  that  the  kegs  were 
filled  with  armed  rebels  who  were  to  issue  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night,  as  the  Grecians  did  of 


old  from  their  wooden  horse  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  take  the  city  by  surprise — assert¬ 
ing  that  they  had  seen  the  points  of  their  bay¬ 
onets  through  the  bung-holes  of  the  kegs. 
Others  said  they  were  charged  with  the  most 
inveterate  combustible.s,  to  be  kindled  by  se¬ 
cret  machinery,  and  setting  the  whole  Delaware 
in  flames,  were  to  consume  al'  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor  ;  whilst  others  asserted  that  they 
were  constructed  by  art,  magic,  and  would  of 
themselves  ascend  the  wharfs  in  the  night 
time  and  roll  all  flaming  through  the  city,  de¬ 
stroying  everything  in  their  way.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  certain  it  is  that  the  shipping  in  the  har¬ 
bor  and  all  the  wharfs  in  the  city  were  fully 
armed.  The  battle  began,  and  it  was  surpris¬ 
ing  to  behold  the  incessant  blaze  that  was  kept 
up  against  the  enemy — the  kegs.  Both  officers 
and  men  exhibited  the  most  unparalleled  skill 
and  bravery  on  the  occasion,  while  the  citi¬ 
zens  stood  as  solemn  witnesses  of  their  prowess. 
From  the  Roebuck  and  other  ships  of  war 
whole  broadsides  were  poured  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  In  short,  not  a  wandering  chip,  stick  or 
drift-log  but  felt  the  vigor  of  the  British  arms. 
The  action  began  about  sunrise  and  would  have 
been  completed  with  great  success  by  noon, 
had  notan  old  market-woman,  coming  down  the 
river  with  provisions,  unfortunately  let  a  small 
keg  of  butter  fall  overboard,  which  (as  it  was 
then  ebb)  floated  down  to  the  scene  of  action. 
At  the  sight  of  ihis'^iintxpected  re-enforcement 
of  the  enemy,  the  battle  was  renewed  with  fresh 
fury.  The  firing  was  incessant  till  the  enemy 
closed  the  affair.  The  kegs  were  either  totally 
demolished  or  obliged  to  fly,  as  none  of  them 
have  shown  their  heads  since.  It  is  said  His 
Excellency,  Lord  Howe,  has  despatched  a  swift 
sailing  packet  with  an  account  of  this  victory 
to  the  Court  of  London.” 

{To be  Continued^ 
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ANY  and  various  are  the  reasons  why 
the  great  mass  of  American  people 
should  be  gratified  with  the  personal 
characters  of  the  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
Alton  B.  Parker  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Nowhere  can  be  found  men  more  suited  for 
the  office  than  these. 

Mr.  Parker  IS  an  admirable  man.  He  knows 
and  understands  well  what  is  meant  by  being 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  ;  if  not, 
why  would  he  wish  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  weighty  burden  ? 

During  the  many  years  that  he  has  held  pub¬ 
lic  office,  he  has  proven  and  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  his  ability  for  statesmanship 
and  leadership.  His  record  of  life  does  not 
bear  a  single  stain  ;  moreover,  there  is  nothing 
to  mar  his  election,  and,  if  elected,  he  will 
prove  himself  by  his  attainments  to  be  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  presidents  who  has  graced 
the  executive  chair  at  Washington.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  name  and  fame  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  are  still  faintly  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
every  true  American,  from  his  success  in  the  late 
war  ;  and  the  world  over,  he  is  recognized  as  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  man  of  un¬ 
sullied  private  life.  During  his  late  term  of 
office  he  has  had  many  delicate  issues  to  de¬ 
cide,  and  never  once  has  he  proved  the  coward 
and  been  false  to  them. 


Again,  it  is  indeed  a  great  comfort  to  the 
millions  of  voters  that  they  have  to  place  their 
votes  on  two  upright  and  honest  men,  not  on  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  that  there  is  nothing  offen¬ 
sive  in  either  of  the  candidates  that  are  placed 
before  them  for  support. 

Every  man  who  is  a  Democrat,  or  whoever 
says  he  is,  should  give  his  vote  for  Judge 
Parker  ;  and  every  Republican  should  vote  for 
the  election  of  President  Roosevelt.  I  say 
this  simply  to  impress  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  stain  on  the  character  of  either  of  these 
men  which  should  deprive  them  of  the  votes  of 
those  who  approve  of  the  same  political  views. 
Another  source  of  gratification  in  the  present 
campaign  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  campaign 
of  slander,  not  a  mud-throwing  contest,  as  was 
the  campaign  a  year  ago,  when  persona'ities 
were  so  freely  dealt  in,  and  the  men  put  up  for 
office  had  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  ridicule 
and  offence. 

In  the  present  campaign,  nothing  of  per¬ 
sonal  offence  has  been  shown  ;  there  has  been 
no  mud-throwing,  and  may  God  grant  that  all 
may  see  the  campaign  closed  with  the  strict¬ 
est  regard  for  private  character  observed  on 
both  sides,  and  the  most  competent  man 
elected. 


D.  W.  J.  Corcoran,  ’05. 
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i^alloween  Oream  of  a  Cover  of  RareDit. 


“  Tlie  gnome, 

The  i^iiome, 

Hear  him  groan,  ' 

As  he  bears  his  lieavy  burden  home." 

IT  was  a  pumpkin  that  was  speaking,  and  he 
spoke  in  a  deep,  thunderous  voice.  If 
you  have  the  least  doubt  concerning  the 
faculty  of  speech  as  possessed  by  a  pumpkin, 
just  ask  Mr.  Henry  Highliver. 

Mr.  Highliver  was  standing  in  a  great  hall, 
out  of  the  darkness  of  which  myriads  of  jack 
O’Lanterns,  giving  forth  a  weird  light,  peered 
at  him.  The  pumpkin  who  had  spoken  stood 
close  by  him,  and  as  his  pumpkin  face  bore  no 
particular  expression,  Mr.  Highliver  judged 
him  to  be  quite  a  friendly  fellow.  Finally  he 
summoned  up  courage  enough  to  speak. 

“  What  sort  of  burden  is  the  gnome  carry¬ 
ing  ?”  he  asked,  for  he  did  not  see  any  gnome  or 
even  know  what  a  gnome  was. 

“  He  is  carrying  a  great  responsibility,” 
replied  the  pumpkin. 

“And  what  may  this  responsibility  be?” 
asked  Mr.  Highliver. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  pumpkin,  “  this  gnome  is 
a  detective,  and  he  is  under  contract  to  cap¬ 
ture  for  us  the  man  who  has  caused  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  so  many  brave  pumpkins  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  appetite  for  pie.  Here  comes  the 


gnome  now,”  he  added,  as  a  little  bent  figure 
entered  the  hall,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles. 

“  Well,”  said  the  gnome,  “  I  have  lost  my 
responsibility  because  I  have  found  the  man.” 

What  is  his  name  ?  ”  cried  the  pumpkins  in 
chorus. 

“Mr.  Henry  Highliver  !”  shouted  the  gnome 
detective,  at  the  top  of  his  squeaky''  ,’oice. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  him?”  called  the 
pumpkin  who  had  recited  the  verses  about  the 
gnome. 

Cut  him  up  !  ”  shouted  a  pumpkin. 

“  Cook  him  !  ”  cried  another. 

“Make  pie  of  him  !”  squeaked  the  gnome. 

“  Make  pie  of  him  !”  roared  the  pumpkin 
who  had  spoken  the  verses. 

“  Make  pie  of  him  !  ”  echoed  the  pumpkins. 

Mr.  Highliver  called  for  help,  but  with  no 
avail  ;  he  threatened,  without  result  ;  his  en¬ 
treaties  were  useless.  All  about  h  m  pumpkins 
were  crying :  “  Make  pie  of  him  !”  Round 
and  round  him  they  danced,  ma’-. ing  his  head 
ache.  Soon  all  became  dark,  and  he  felt  himself 
falling,  falling,  falling.  Down,  down,  down  he 
went,  until  with  a  supreme  effort  he  sat  up 
in  bed. 

“  My  !  ”he  ejaculated,  “  that  melted  cheese 
was  delicious,  but  its  consequences  have  proved 
disastrous  to  my  nervous  system. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Prep.,  ’  o6. 
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Patron  ol  SL  John’s  Hall  (  Sodality  ). 

Pop  Jesu,  angels  pladiy  say, 

Wl?en  in  |?is  motiper  s  arms  1bey  lay 
His  precious  form.  Her  arms  unfold, 
0nd  clasp  tlpe  babe  by  (^'od  foretold 
^0  lipbt  tb©  dart^eninc)  Polish 

“  0npels,  tb©  motb©r  as  i^s,  "  ^  pray 
^0  l^now  tb©  name  \)e  shall  obey  ? 
^oft  tb©y  whisper,  "that  we  told, 


or  ^esu, 


0paln  those  spirits  wend  tb©lr  way 
downward,  mid  evening  s  dymp  ray, 
0nd  in  peaceful  cloister  old, 

^bcit  babe,  a  sainted  youth,  behold, 
Passing  to  bsife  from  life  s  decay, 

P°''  3 


esu. 
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"  Ti's  a  mother  €oery  Cime.” 


rR.ED  RAYMOND  was  a  boy  of  medium 
height  and  slender  build.  He  was  not 
over  strong,  but  still  was  always  an  as¬ 
pirant  for  honors  on  the  athletic  field.  As  a 
runner,  he  was  the  fastest  of  the  boys  around  ; 
in  baseball  he  was  also  among  the  best,— -in 
fact,  there  was  not  a  game  in  which  Fred  did 
not  excel.  And  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
them  all.  especially  of  football. 

When  Fred  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  still  did  not  attain  to  rugged  strength,  his 
mother  feared  that  he  had  been  indulging  too 
much  in  violent  sports,  and  so  she  advised  him 
not  to  play  football  that  Fall. 

“  But,  mother,”  said  Fred,  “  you  know  how  I 
love  the  game.  Why,  mother,  if  anything  will 
make  me  good  and  strong,  surely  football  ought. 
Whatever  you  do,  please  don’t  ask  me  to  give 
up  football.  I  couldn’t  do  it,  mother.” 

“  Oh.  well,  Fred,”  said  .Mrs.  Raymond,  “  it’s 
hard,  I  know  ;  but  now  you  must  be  reasonable, 
and  take  the  advice  of  some  one  who  knows 
better  than  yourself.  I’ve  heard  of  many  fine 
young  athletes  dying  at  an  early  age,  and  why 
— because  they  had  waited  all  their  streng  h 
in  their  games.  Yes,  Fred,  do  what  I  tell  yoj, 
and  you  will  thank  me  afterwards.” 

Well,  there  was  no  use  of  talking  ;  Fred  saw 
that  he  had  to  give  it  up.  He  argued  with  his 
mother,  but,  although  she  knew  well  what  a 
sacrifice  it  was  for  him,  she  still  persisted  that 
he  had  better  let  it  go  that  season. 

For  several  weeks  Fred  kept  away  from  the 
football  ground  altogether,  so  as  not  to  see 
the  boys  playing.  But  one  day  near  the  end 
of  the  season,  he  strolled  along  to  see  the  cham¬ 


pionship  game  between  the  East  High  School 
team,  of  which  he  was  to  have  been  a  star  mem¬ 
ber  that  year,  and  another  high  school  team. 

The  grounds  were  crowded  with  loyal  rooters 
and  football  enthusiasts.  When  Fred  arrived 
on  the  scene  they  were  walking  to  and  fro  on 
the  field,  and  the  excitement  was  clearly  shown 
by  their  animated ’conversations.  Fred  was 
soon  surrounded  by  his  chums,  many  of  them 
in  football  suits,  all  asking  with  surprise  why 
he  was  not  in  the  game  and  had  not  come 
around  at  all  lately.  At  each  query  Fred  only 
smiled  and  said,  with  a  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ed  shake  of  the  head  :  “Not  this  year,  fellows.” 

The  time  for  play  was  now  approaching,  and 
the  officials  were  busy  getting  the  crowd  off  the 
field.  Along  both  sides  of  the  gridiron  a  solid 
army  of  spectators,  three  or  four  deep,  was 
soon  in  order,  and  the  opposing  teams  started 
the  game  on  a  clear  field.  It  was  a  fierce  con¬ 
test.  The  teams  were  about  evenly  matched, 
and  were  both  determined  to  win.  Several 
men  were  injured  so  badly  that  they  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  field.  The  rest  of  them 
palled  and  pushed  away  with  desperate  perse¬ 
verance. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  neither  had  scored. 
With  somewhat  renewed  vigor,  the  players 
came  on  again  for  the  second  half.  Things 
were  about  even  as  before,  until  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  half,  when  the  right  half-back  of  East 
High,  their  best  man,  was  hurt.  He  remained  in 
the  game  for  a  while,  but  he  was  clearly  unfit  for 
work.  Repeated  gains  were  made  through  him, 
in  spite  of  his  dogged  and  plucky  perseverance. 
Finally  he  was  knocked  unconscious,  and  with 
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brief  ceremony  removed  from  the  field.  Now 
the  East  High  supporters  were  in  great  anxiety 
and  dismay.  They  had  no  more  substitutes  on 
whom  they  could  rely.  At  last  someone  shout¬ 
ed  out:  “What’s  the  matter  with  Fred  Ray¬ 
mond  ?”  “  That’s  so,’’  cried  another,  “  where’s 

Fred  ?  ”  The  crowd  took  up  the  cry.  Most 
of  the  boys  who  knew  why  Fred  didn’t  play 
that  Fall,  began  to  look  a  little  hopeful,  expect¬ 
ing  that  he  might  possibly  strain  a  point  in 
such  a  pressing  case.  Those  v\'ho  knew  him 
very  well  shook  their  heads,  and  said  there  was 
no  hope  of  persuading  Fred  Raymond  when 
his  mother  was  in  question.  At  last  the  two 
minutes  were  up,  and  the  game  was  started 
with  another  substitute  at  right  half. 

In  the  meantime,  Fred  was  being  coaxed 
with  all  the  ardor  and  persistency  of  the  High 
School  rooters.  He  declined  again  and  again. 

“  Come  on,  Fred,’’  they  said  ;  “  what’s  the 
matter?  Just  this  once.  They’ll  lose  sure 
without  you.  Come  on,  Fred,  that’s  the  boy. 
What  do  you  say  ? 

“  I  would,  fellows,”  said  Fred,  “  in  a  minute, 
but  I  can’t  to-day.  You  see,  my  mother — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  a  little,  thing  like  that,” 
shouted  some  upstart  nearby. 

Fred’s  face  flushed  w’ith  anger.  He  could 
not  bear  to  hear  a  disrespectful  word  toward 
any  mother,  much  less  toward  his  own.  It  dis¬ 
tracted  him  so  much  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  or  say.  Still  the  boys  pressed  him 
to  play.  One  of  them,  somewhat  older  than 
the  rest,  tried  hard  to  win  him  over. 

“  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  with  your  mother, 
Fred,”  he  said.  “  See  the  crowd  looking 
anxiously  over  this  way.  Look  at  our  team  out 
there.  We  want  to  win  to-day,  Fred,  if  we 
never  win  again.  I'm  sure  your  mother  would 
not  object  if  she  were  here. 

“  Well,  ”  said  Fred,  “  I  can’t  go  and  ask  her 
now,  that’s  sure.  I  guess  she  won’t  mind  when 


I  tell  her  how  much  the  boys  wanted  me  to 
play.  All  right  then.  Jack,  get  me  a  suit.” 

A  shout  went  up  from  the  boys  around,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  great  applause  from  the  crowd,  who 
quickly  suspected  what  had  happened.  In  a 
very  short  time  Fred  ran  on  the  field  in  a  suit, 
and  the  crowd  cheered  again.  The  substitute 
was  taken  out  and  Fred  put  in  his  place.  'I  he 
East  High  team  then  played  with  new  life  and 
strength. 

Fred  jumped  into  the  play  witl  his  old-time 
vigor,  and  the  cheers  were  thundeicus  when  he 
recoveied  the  ball  from  the  opponents  on  a 
fumble.  Then  the  East  High  braced  up  and 
made  good  gains.  Fred,  however,  showed  the 
want  of  training,  and  in  spite  of  his  activity  he 
felt  himself  growing  decidedly  weak.  When 
East  High  had  gained  about  ten  yards  by  steady 
plunging  through  the  line,  Fred  was  given  the 
ball  for  an  end  rush.  As  quick  as  a  flash  he 
started  off,  but  seeing  that  the  opposing  end  had 
broken  through  the  interference,  he  quickly 
dodged  in  through  tackle.  'I’he  opposing  backs 
all  made  for  him,  but  with  wonderful  dodg¬ 
ing  and  hurdling  he  cleared  them  all  and 
dashed  off  for  the  goal,  followed  by  the  fast¬ 
est  man  on  the  other  team.  Fred  was  tired, 
and  his  pursuer  was  close  on  to  him.  It  was 
an  exciting  race.  He  was  tackled  just  too  late, 
for  he  fell  over  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown. 
He  heard  one  mad  cheer,  and  then  knew  no 
more  for  three  days. 

When  he  came  to,  he  was  surrounded  by  four 
or  five  of  his  High  School  friends  in  his  own 
home.  Little  by  little  he  recalled  everything, 
and  learned  from  them  of  the  great  victory 
which  he  had  won  and  the  great  demonstration 
through  the  town  that  night.  But  the  story 
lost  its  charm  for  him  as  soon  as  he  thought  of 
his  mother.  There  was  everything  around  him 
to  make  him  comfortable.  He  saw  a  kind 
mother's  hand  in  everything  about  the  room, 
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and  this  made  him  all  the  more  anxious  to  see 
her  and  find  out  how  she  felt  about  Ins  playing. 
Nothing  could  cheer  him  up  ;  the  boys  thought 
that  he  must  still  be  in  pain  when  they  saw  him 
so  sad  and  cheerless.  They  joked  and  laughed, 
but  it  was  no  use.  At  last  one  said  : 

“Well,  Fred,  what’s  the  matter.  Why  can’t 
you  cheer  up  and  let  us  know  you’re  alive.  .\re 
you  still  in  pain  ?  ” 

“  No,  fellows,”  answered  Fred,  “  but  Fll  tell 
you  how  it  is.  I  want  to  see  my  mother.  Just 
see  if  you  can  get  her,  because  I  have  a  little 
account  to  straighten  out  with  her  before  I  can 
enjoy  anything.” 

Just  then  his  mother  came  into  the  room. 
When  she  saw  Fred  awake  once  more  she  went 
over  and  kissed  him.  The  boys  left  the  room, 
and  Fred  and  his  mother  remained  in  silence  for 
a  few  moments. 

“  Well,  mother,”  said  Fred  at  last,  “  you  don’t 
know  how  anxious  1  was  to  see  you.  Were  you 
disappointed  at  what  I  did  ?  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  neglect  your  advice,  but,  mother — ” 

“  Now  that’s  all  right,  Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  ;  “  don’t  worry  a  bit  about  that.  Now,  I 
have  asked  all  the  boys  to  come  up  to-night,  and 


so  they  are  coming.  And  now,  Fred,  here  is  a 
gold  watch,  a  present  from  your  class  at  school 
for  your  fine  work  in  the  game,  and  this  is  my 
present,  because  the  boys  said  that  you  refused 
a  long  time  on  my  account.”  Then  she  kissed 
him  again. 

Well,  Fred  was  overcome.  His  mother’s  ex¬ 
treme  kindness  actually  brought  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude  to  his  eyes.  “  Who  could  be  so  good 
and  kind  ?  ”  thought  he.  “  It’s  a  mother  every 
time.” 

He  soon  recovered  his  old-time  brightness 
and  cheerfulness.  He  was  himself  again,  joking 
and  laughing  the  same  as  ever.  His  chums  all 
came  up  that  evening  and  had  a  most  pleasant 
visit.  Fred  was  all  smiles  ;  he  was  as  happy  as 
could  be.  They  talked  about  the  game,  about 
school,  and  about  everything.  But  they  con¬ 
tinually  fell  back  on  the  subject  of  Fred’s  great 
rush  that  won  the  game. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  they  had  gone,  he 
mused  for  a  while  on  the  whole  affair.  Then 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  he  said  :  “What  a 
blessing  is  a  good,  kind  mother  !  ” 

J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’o6. 
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tbt  flight  of  $t.  Stanislaus. 


Upon  fiir]  (BosiJcozv's  ancient  walls 
T.I&  silvar  moonliglit  faintly  falls, 

And,  arm&d  guards  their  vigil  Jceep, 

While  all  the  city's  wrapped  in  sleej). 

JTd  sound  is  heard,  save  here  and  there 
T.ie  oiisv  insects  of  the  air, 

t,  ty  J 

Fretting  the  pale  uncertain  light. 

With  soothing  drone  pursue  their  flight. 

(But,  hark  I  there  oreahs  upon  the  ear 
A  grating  sound,  faint,  low,  "out  clear, 

And  through  the  massive  gateway  wide 
A  muffl^^  form  is  seen  to  glide. 

With  cautious  tread,  while  moonloeams  s'none. 
It  seeks  the  shadow  and  is  gone; 

Wit'n  naught  to  trace  its  mystic  flight, 

Or  mar  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Then  on  the  midnight  air  arose, 

(Breaking  the  sweet  and  calm  repose 
Of  nature  at  that  hour  so  mute, 

The  shouts  of  -men  i-n  hot  pursuit. 

They  dashed  the  massive  gate-way  through, 
The-y  sca'nned  in  vain  each  poi'nt  vn  view, 
Then  ho-meward  tu-rned  eac'n  ‘ticrse's  head, — 
You'ng  Sta-nislaus  for  aye  has  fled. 
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The  years  roll  onward  in  their  course, 
The  wcrl  i  hath  felt  Religion's  force, 
And  grace  hat  many  a.  tattle  won. 
Where  toiled  Loyola’s  faithful  son. 

Who,  in  that  solemn  hour  of  night, 
Sought  his  soul’s  safety  in  the  flight 
From  honors  vain  to  Heaven's  tmvth, 

To  te  the  guide  of  Christian  youth. 

0  Stanilaus,  thou  yure  of  heart, 

Hel'p  me  to  choose  the  tetter  pari, 

Ottain  for  me  that  grace  supernal, 

Which  leadeth  to  the  life  eternal. 

Joseph  S.  Taaffe,  ’03. 
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Bistorlcal  Holes. 

St,  John’s  Debating  Society, 


New  Bkighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Thursday,  15th  Sept.,  1904. 

Y  DEAR - I  have  received  with  min¬ 

gled  pleasure  and  pain  the  list  of  my 
old  associates  in  the  Debating  Society, 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me. 
A  number  of  them  have  passed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  faithful  departed,  and  others  have  become 
scattered  far  and  wide,  so  that  to-day  there  are 
but  few  of  them  left  within  the  domain  of  my 
life  and  work,  and  still  fewer  beyond  it,  from 
whom  I  ever  receive  a  word  of  news.  Among 
the  survivors  of  those  dear  companions  of  the 
early  sixties  of  the  century  that  has  closed, 
there  are,  however,  some  friends,  like  our 
worthy  and  beloved  Archbishop,  with  whom  I 
have  never  ceased  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
the  olden  time. 

All  of  us  enjoyed,  and  I  trust  profited  as 
well  by,  the  guiding  care  of  good  Father 
Ronayne,  now  deceased,  whose  quiet  and 
modest  erudition,  admirable  literary  taste,  gen¬ 
ial  manners  and  tactful  good  sense  made  it 
a  pleasure  to  work  in  his  company  and  to  yield 
to  his  inspiration.  We  debated  the  subjects 
which,  in  the  majority  of  societies,  usually  serve 
as  a  disciplinary  course  ;  but  it  often  happened 
that  the  unfortunate  differences  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  which  survived  the  war, 
and  long  remained  vividly  in  evidence,  gave 
rise  to  unscheduled  debates  that  represented 
real,  earnest  and  spontaneous  thinking,  and  led 
to  an  expression  of  it  that  was  as  vigorous  as 
it  was  effective. 

The  great  difficulty  with  most  of  the  subjects 
ordinarily  chosen  for  debate  is  that  they  elicit 


no  genuine  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  appeal,  in 
any  direct  and  striking  way,  to  the  ideas  that 
are  bound  up  with  his  plans,  purposes,  sympa¬ 
thies  and  personal  connections.  Father  Ron¬ 
ayne  was  fully  conscious  of  this  truth,  and  he 
sought  to  mingle  freely  with  standard  topics 
such  others  as  the  students  would,  of  their  own 
initiative,  have  chosen  for  discussion  among 
themselves  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  about 
which  they  held  varying  views,  often  crude, 
perhaps,  but  always  firm,  that  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  fluent  enunciation  and  to  elicit  energetic 
and  equally  fluent  opposition.  There  was  good 
will  and  cordiality  among  the  members,  but  yet 
sufficient  divergence  of  condition,  race,  talent 
and  ambition  to  make  intercourse,  both  within 
and  without  the  Debating  Society,  interesting, 
provocative  of  emulation,  and  personally  edu¬ 
cational.  Some  friction  is  always  needed  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  little  irregularities  of  individual  char¬ 
acter  and  to  round  the  rough  edges  of  thought, 
thus  benefiting  both  mind  and  heart  ;  and  of  this 
friction  we  had  what  was  pleasantly,  enough, and 
happily  it  was  always  exercised  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christian  charity  and  that  feeling  of 
brotherly  equality  which  is  the  concomitant  of 
Catholic  education.  I  am  sure  that  our  exper¬ 
ience  of  those  days  has  left  beneficent  traces 
upon  the  personality  of  all  of  us  who  now  look 
back  to  them,  and  that  the  memory  of  them 
will  ever  remain  an  inspiration  to  sound  think¬ 
ing  and  well-doing. 

Pray,  believe  me  to  be,  faithfully  and  cor. 
dially  yours, 

Phillips,  ’65. 
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Preparation  for  Debate. 


New  Brighton',  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  24th  Sept.,  1904. 

Y  DEAR - You  have  asked  me  wheth¬ 

er,  judging  by  experience  in  the  world 
of  real  debate,  it  is  better  for  the  student 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  future  task  by  discus¬ 
sion  that  is  extemporary  or  by  that  which  is  the 
result  of  carefully  written  discourse  committed 
to  memory  and  delivered  by  rote. 

Though  some  great  orators,  like  Bossuet, 
have  found  it  wise  and  safe  to  write  in  advance 
every  word  spoken  by  them  from  either  pulpit 
or  forum,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that, 
except  for  the  man  of  surpassing  memory  and 
great  natural  ability,  who  cannot  be  discon¬ 
certed,  such  a  course  is  fraught  with  serious 
danger,  since  by  forgetting  a  single  paragraph 
or  even  a  single  sentence,  or  the  strict  se¬ 
quence  of  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse,  the 
speaker,  even  though  he  be  eloquent,  may  bring 
to  a  ridiculous  ending  an  address  which,  had 
it  been  delivered  as  written,  would  have  elicit¬ 
ed  the  highest  praise. 

No  one  can  prepare  himself  too  carefully  for 
what  he  must  utter  in  public,  nor  can  he  be  too 
thoroughly  a  master  of  all  the  details  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  he  may  have  to  treat  before  a  critical  au¬ 
dience,  or  in  actual  discussion  with  either  as¬ 
sociates  or  opponents  ;  and  it  is  a  very  whole¬ 
some  habit  to  commit  to  writing,  again  and 
again,  the  thoughts  that  course  through  the 
mind  during  the  period  of  preparation. 

But  the  manuscript  should  serve  merely  as  a 
means  of  fixing  and  coordinating  his  ideas,  and 
of  giving  shape  to  the  imagery  which  enlivens 


expression  and  vivifies  delivery.  If  we  must 
invariably  depend  upon  a  written  text,  it  is 
better  to  read  it  openly  and  without  hesitation, 
as  one  reads  to  others  a  book  which  thoroughly 
and  exactly  expresses  his  own  thoughts,  and 
the  words  of  which,  coming  earnestly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  from  his  lips,  are  but  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  sentiments  which  he  would  have  pro¬ 
claimed  with  generous  insistence,  from  the 
fulness  of  his  soul,  did  he  not  find  them 
supplied,  in  perfect  accord  with  his  own  con¬ 
victions,  by  another  mind.  Reading  thus,  a 
speaker  may  so  impress  his  audience  as  to 
make  it  forget  that  it  is  listening  to  a  text,  and 
may  so  excite  its  emotions  as  to  permit  it  to  see 
only  the  speaker  and  the  speaker’s  thought. 

If  one  must  read,  let  him  figure  to  himself 
Dante  reading  the  Divine  Comedy  to  a  rapt 
circle  of  his  friends,  whose  intensely  aroused 
feeling  makes  them  forget  even  Dante  himself ; 
and  then  let  him  try  to  give  to  his  manuscript 
the  charm  and  the  power  which  the  poet,  for¬ 
getful  of  himself,  gave  to  his  poem. 

The  student  is  simply  an  apprentice,  and  he 
can  afford  to  stumble  a  thousand  times  along 
the  path  to  success.  Were  I  the  director  of  a 
debating  society,  I  would  never  permit  a 
speaker  to  deliver  an  address  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  written  text.  I  would  let  him  labor 
with  his  subject,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  as 
much  as  he  might  please  ;  but  I  would  force 
him  to  speak  as  he  would  have  to  speak  in  the 
midst  of  an  unforeseen  conversation,  or  on  the 
witness  stand,  or  under  the  influence  of  unex¬ 
pected  provocation. 

It  is  true  that  some  very  experienced  men, 
who  are  masters  of  speech,  do,  from  time  to  tira 
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read  formal  addresses  ;  but  in  so  doing  they  are 
always  moved  by  a  special  motive,  and,  as  is 
generally  known,  their  best  efforts  are  almost 
i.ivariably  those  to  which  they  have  been  driven 
under  the  pressure  of  the  m  unent  or  with  no 
other  preparation  than  that  afforded  by  serious 
thought  concerning  the  issues  they  have  to 
meet. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  talking  clearly,  movingly  and  effectively 
to  half  a  dozen  people  or  to  half  a  dozen  thou¬ 
sand.  The  man  who  converses  well  does  so  be¬ 
cause  he  understands  the  subject  about  which 
he  is  talking,  because  he  has  positive  and 
earnest  ideas  regarding  it,  and  because,  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  just  and  wise,  he  is  solic¬ 
itous  to  bring  everyone  to  coincide  with  his 
convictions  and  to  work  with  him  for  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  ideals  which  he  cherishes.  There 
are  many  very  eloquent  talkers  who  are  not 
orators,  but  all  of  them  would  probably  be¬ 
come  orators  but  for  that  fear  which  a  large 
assembly  of  one’s  fellow  beings  inspires,  and 
to  which  no  great  orator  even  has  ever  been 
wholly  insensible.  When  a  man  is  so  far  carried 
away  by  a  passion  which  dominates  his  mind  as 
to  wholly  forget  himself  and  to  think  only  of  the 
conviction  he  would  inspire  or  the  emotion  he 
would  arouse,  he  forgets  his  audience  as  his 
audience  forgets  him,  and  a  struggling  or 
triumphant  idea  absorbs  speaker  and  hearers 
alike  ;  but  up  to  that  point,  unless  he  be  very 
conceited  indeed,  and  therefore  a  poor  orator  at 
best,  no  man  can  be  unconscious  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  thousands  of  eyes  bent  upon  him  and  of 
thousands  of  minds  searching  his  thoughts  and 
weighing  his  motives.  Without  respect  for  one’s 
hearers  and  a  frank  recognition  of  whatever  im¬ 
portance  there  may  be  in  them,  no  eloquence 
is  possible.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  student 
who  is  solicitous  of  suci  ess  as  a  speaker  must 
occupy  himself  assiduously  with  perfecting  his 


convictions  and  then  with  trying  to  impose  them 
upon  others.  He  must  s.icritiee  himself  to  his 
subject,  and  talk  about  it  to  those  around  him 
as  he  talks  about  it  to  his  own  soul.  The 
soonerUie  is  forced  to  do  this,  the  sooner  will 
he  accomplish  something  ;  and  the  more  he 
accomplishes  in  consonance  with  the  plan  here 
suggested,  the  more  able  will  he  be  to  do  sub¬ 
stantial  good  in  the  day  and  place  that  will  be 
his  in  the  world  of  final  exertion  and  real 
struggle.  Without  attempting  to  discuss,  from 
any  point  of  view,  the  tendencies  which  we  all 
recognize  as  contemporary,  I  may  venture  to 
assert  that  the  man  who  to-day  has  something 
to  do  which  demands  wide  support,  must,  in  spite 
of  all  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by  the 
printed  word,  know  how  to  speak,  and  to  speak 
with  effect,  and  to  every  class  of  men.  This 
idea  should  be  impressed  upon  the  student  ;  and 
his  debating  society  should  be  made  to  take 
on,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  character  of  an 
arena  where,  if  he  fails  to  dominate  others, 
others  will  certainly  dominate  him,  and  make 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  the  prefer¬ 
ment  at  which  he  aims  and  for  which  he  is  gen¬ 
erously  expending  both  time  and  labor. 

In  the  arraignment  of  parts,  the  student 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  allowed  to  take 
that  side  which  he  would  choose  to  defend 
were  he  absolutely  free;  but  if  he  be  called 
upon  to  play  the  devil’s  advocate,  he  should  do 
it  with  all  his  heart,  else  he  might  as  well  hold 
his  peace.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  many  unsettled  questions  in  this 
great  world  of  ours,  and  that,  with  regard  to 
many  things,  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  kindest 
and  the  most  intelligent  of  men  may  ditfer 
widely.  Questions  such  as  these,  and  those 
which  concern  the  life  and  work  of  the  times, 
should  constitute  a  generous  portion  of  all 
that  are  chosen  for  debate,  so  that  students 
may  cultivate  personal  initiative  and  put  their 
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souls  more  vigorously  into  their  tasks.  Under 
Jesuit  guidance  no  young  man’s  ideas  can  go 
astray,  and  none  of  his  intellectual  tendencies 
take  an  equivocal  direction  ;  and  therefore 
even  a  large  allowance  of  liberty  can  do  him 
no  harm.  You  and  your  colleagues  ran  work 
wonders  with  the  material  you  are  asked  to 
form,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you 
will  fail  to  do  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Phillips,  ’65. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen¬ 
eral  McMahon,  ’55,  printed  in  the  Monthly 
in  June,  ’88,  may  throw  further  light  on  the 
present  discussion  :  — 

My  experience  in  the  Society  and  subse¬ 
quently,  has  impressed  one  thing  strongly  up¬ 
on  my  mind,  that  in  all  societies  of  the  kind  it  is 
a  great  injury  to  the  boy  to  permit  him  to  write 
out  and  commit  to’memory  his  argument,  as  was 
done  in  that  day.  In  our  day,  every  speech  was 
carefully  written  out,  committed  to  memory, 


rehearsed,  and  the  manuscript  often  held  by  a 
prompter.  I  have  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  bad  effects  of  the  habit  thus  acquired,  and 
although  I  have  had  many  occasions  since  to 
speak  in  public,  I  have  never  overcome  the  hes¬ 
itancy  in  commencing  what  I  had  to  say,  which 
1  attribute  to  the  practice  of  relying  upon  my 
memory  alone.  Preparation  and  full  preparation 
are  very  necessary,  no  doubt,  even  to  writing 
out  the  speech  beforehand,  provided  no  delib¬ 
erate  attempt  is  made  to  commit  it  to  memory. 
Notes  of  headings  in  manuscript  are  of  course 
useful,  but  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  system 
of  early  days  in  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Soci¬ 
ety  has  been  modified  in  this  particular.  Any 
one  who  intends  to  adopt  a  professional  life 
requiring  him  to  address  either  courts  or  audi¬ 
ences,  should  certainly  practise  at  all  times  im¬ 
promptu  speaking  upon  any  subject  that  may 
come  before  him,  even  though  he  commences 
with  a  single  sentence.  The  faculty  of  think¬ 
ing  on  your  feet,  if  you  understand  your  sub¬ 
ject,  is  just  as  easy  as  in  a  chair.” 
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Out  of  tl)o  Darkness. 


As  I  wandered  up  the  avenue,  the  parting 
words  of  the  President  rang  in  my  ears, 
turning  my  mind  into  miserable  chaos  : 
“  There  will  be  an  expert  accountant  here  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Allen,  to  inspect  your  books.” 

From  the  time  I  first  supplemented  my  slen¬ 
der  salary  from  the  bank  safe  to  back  a  losing 
“  sure  winner,”  the  extent  of  my  sinning  had 
gradually  increased,  though  I  had  ever  salved 
my  conscience  with  the  resolve  to  make  all 
right  when  one  of  the  “‘good  things  ”  came 
home  first. 

I  pulled  up  under  a  lamp-post  to  read  again 
from  my  memorandum  book  the  exact  amount 
which  I  had  taken. 

“July  II— $45  ;  >2— $55  i  21— $30  ;  26— $80,” 
— and  so  on  through  the  whole  sickening  list. 

As  I  stood  there,  bitterly  cursing  my  folly 
and  with  visions  of  suicide  flashing  through  my 
mind,  a  piece  of  paper  fluttered  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  into  the  circle  of  light.  In  a  pet  I  ground 
my  walking  stick  down  upon  it,  and  viciously 
twisted  it  about,  when  I  chanced  to  see  the 
name  of  J.  J.  Olney. 

Hastily  stooping,  I  picked  the  paper  up,  for 
anything  bearing  the  veteran  plunger’s  name 
was  worth  inspection. 

This  is  what  I  saw  : — 


Oct,  30th,  1890 — 

J.  J.  Olney  : — 

Rwvgxgtzdgvvkpiegpvzqwjcxgqpucrjq. 

John  Goodwin. 


John  Goodwin  was  the  wealthiest  and  most 


influential  owner  in  the  Association.  Truiyi 
this  was  a  “  find,”  if  I  could  but  decipher  it. 

I  boarded  a  car  and  rode  uptown  to  my 
home,  where  I  hastily  threw  off  my  coat,  and 
drawing  my  chair  up  to  the  study  table,  un¬ 
folded  the  mysterious  paper.  For  an  hour  I 
struggled  at  it,  and  only  when  I  had  exhausted 
every  conceivable  solution  in  vain  did  1  give 
up  in  despair, 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
People  were  passing  in  the  street  below,  and  I 
gazed  down  on  them  and  on  the  dark  shadows, 
in  bitter  and  gloomy  disappointment.  The 
glow  of  the  fire  was  dying  out,  but  fitful  flashes 
now  and  then  lit  up  the  room. 

“  And  each  .separate  d  \  ing  ember 
'Wrought  its  gho.st  upon  the  floor  " — 

I  repeated  to  myself. 

I  was  in  the  mood  for  Poe,  and  I  walked  to 
the  bookcase,  selected  a  volume,  and  turned 
up  the  light  once  more. 

The  “  Raven  ”  was  followed  by  the  prose 
tales,  and  I  found  myself  reading  the  “Gold- 
bug.”  When  I  caught  the  drift  of  the  story,  I 
was  startled  by  its  appropriateness,  and  read 
on  with  increased  eagerness.  As  I  saw  the 
masterly  way  in  which  Poe  solves  the  crypto¬ 
gram  on  which  the  story  hinges,  I  was  on  fire 
to  apply  his  methods  to  my  riddle. 

Book  in  hand,  I  went  back  to  the  table  and 
began  again.  One  clue  struck  me  at  once.  If 
“e”  was  the  predominant  letter  in  English 
sentences,  what  symbolized  it  in  the  crypto¬ 
gram  before  me  ? 

P'our“p’s,”  five  “g’s,  ”  three  “  x’s  ” — then 
perhaps  “g”  represented  “e.” 


OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS. 


With  this  in  mind,  I  applied  myself  again  to 
the  mystery,  and  worked  at  it  for  some  time, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  natural  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  two  letters  in  the  alphabet  might 
lead  to  some  result. 

“G”  is  two  letters  above  e.”  Was  this  the 
key  ? 

“  R,”  the  first  letter  of  the  cipher,  is  two 
above  “  p  “  w  ”  is  two  above  “  u,”  “  v  ”  is  two 
above  “t.”  P-U-T.  Thank  God  !  I  had  it  ! 
And  with  fingers  trembling  with  excitement 
I  spelled  out — 

“  P-U-T — E-V-E-R-Y — BETTING- CENT  —  (y)-O-U 
—  H-A-V-E — O-N — S-A-P-H-0.” 

I  turned  to  the  evening  paper.  Sapho  was 
to  run  in  the  morrow’s  handicap. 

I  counted  out  my  cash.  Fifty-six  dollars, 
besides  some  small  change,  was  every  cent  I 
possessed.  My  watch,  diamonds  and  rings 
would  net  me,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  collected  the  jewelry  and  hurried  out  to  a 
nearby  pawn  shop.  The  obsequious  proprietor 
seemed  to  wonder  at  my  happiness  in  parting 
with  my  valuables,  but  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  paid  me  what  I  asked  without  a 
murmur. 

*  H:  *  sH  ^ 

Early  the  next  morning  I  hurried  down  to 
the  bank  and  rushed  through  the  business  of 
the  day.  At  noon  I  entered  the  private  office, 
and  told  the  President  that  I  was  called  uptown 
on  important  business. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  there  were  many  who 
journeyed  countryward  on  the  same  errand  as 
I.  The  race  track  presented  the  old  picture  of 
gayly  dressed  women  and  excited  men,  with 
which  I  was  so  familiar.  Elbowing  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  1  w'alked  to  the  betting 
booth,  and  discovered  that  Sapho  was  in  the 
second  race. 

The  first  event  went  quickly,  and  the_favor¬ 
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ite  won  with  ease,  I  felt  for  the  roll  in  my 
pocket,  and  w’ent  back  to  the  booths.  One  of 
the  “bookies”  whom  I  knew  was  chatting 
with  some  one  near  his  stand,  and  I  approached 
him,  and  asked  for  the  odds  on  Sapho. 

“  She’s  a  forty-to-one  shot,  old  man,  and 
has  no  more  chance  of  winning  than  if  she 
weren’t  running.  You’ll  throw  your  money 
away  if  you  bet  on  her,”  he  replied. 

1  thanked  him,  and  went  over  to  the  booth 
which  had  taken  most  of  my  money, 

“  What  are  the  odds  on  Sapho  ?  ”  1  'nquired. 

“  Forty  to  one.  What  is  it,  ten  or  twenty  ?” 

“Just  give  me  a  card  for  three  hundred,”  I 
answered. 

The  bookie  stared  at  me  a  moment,  then 
with  a  smile  took  the  money,  and  handed  me 
the  check. 

Three  hundred  times  forty  is  twelve  thou¬ 
sand.  1  stood  to  win  twelve  thousand  dollars  ; 
if  I  lost — if  the  hint  were  worthless — well,  I 
was  disgraced  anyway. 

I  walked  to  the  rail  and  leaned  upon  it, 
with  every  fibre  in  my  body  tense  with  expec¬ 
tation. 

The  horses  are  at  the  wire  now  ;  Sapho,  with 
the  blue  and  green,  to  the  rail. 

The  word  is  given,  they  charge  for  the  line, 
the  bell  rings,  and  they  are  off  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  At  the  quarter  Sapho  is  second,  and 
hard  pressed  by  a  black,  while  the  horse  in 
front  seems  to  be  laboring.  At  the  half  the 
black  has  passed  to  second  place  and  Sapho 
has  fallen  behind. 

On  they  swing,  while  my  heart  throbs  de¬ 
spondently,  and  at  the  three-quarters  Sapho 
has  regained  third  place.  They  are  in  the 
stretch  now,  and  Sapho  passes  the  brown,  and 
there  is  only  the  black  between  her  and  vic¬ 
tory. 

Down  comes  the  lash,  and  with  outstretched 
necks  and  steaming  flanks  the  horses  respond 
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Sapho  is  at  the  black’s  side — is  even,  and 
thunders  under  the  wire  a  winner  by  a  neck. 

I  passed  my  hand  over  my  forehead,  wiped 
away  the  clammy  drops,  and  breathing  a  sigh 
of  unutterable  relief  made  my  way  to  the 
betting  stand. 

The  rest  is  briefly  told.  My  winnings  ena 
bled  me  to  pay  back  ail  that  I  had  stolen,  and 
not  even  my  most  intimate  friends  suspect 


how  near  I  was  to  disgrace  and  humiliation. 
I  have  been" importuned  many  times  to  visit 
the  race  track,  but  with  my  feelings  in  the 
last  few  seconds  of  Sapho’s  run  ever  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  I  have  religously  shunned  that 
fascinating  pursuit  which  so  nearly  wrecked 
my  life. 

Stanley  Qt;inn,  ’o8. 


THE  DEBATING  SOCIETY, 


Last  year  a  fund  was  started  to  found  a 
Debating  Medal  to  be  presented  to  the 
best  debater  at  the  annual  public  debate. 
Many  of  the  .‘Mumni  and  friends  of  the  College 
to  whom  the  project  was  presented,  responded 
generously  to  the  amount  of  $420. 

The  members  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
express  their  grateful  appreciation  for  the  en¬ 


couragement  they  have  received. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  : — 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley,  ’65 . $50  00 

Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squires,  A.M.,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Cuba  60.00 

Rev.  James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ’63 .  25.00 

Hon.  Jolin  J.  Brady.  ’72  .  10.00 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  ’86 .  10.00 

Rev.  Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95 . 10.00 

Hon.  Josepli  I.  Berry,  ’88 .  10.00 

Mr.  B.  P.  Murphy .  .  10.00 

Rev.  .lohn  A.  Wagner,  ’71  . 10.00 

Mr.  N.  Harper  Steward  (0.  F.) .  10.00 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  '87  .  5.00 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  LL.  D .  25.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Dunn . . . .  25.00 

Mr.  Timotliy  J.  M.  Murray,  ’92  .  10.00 

Mr.  Ralph  DelU  Paoli, '03 .  15.00 


Mr.  Willi.im  J.  Joyce,  '61 .  $5.00 

Hou.  Cliarles  L.  Pliillips.  ’65 . 10.00 

Jame.s  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  M.  D.,  LL.  D .  10.00 

Very  Rev.  Dean  .MeN’uliy,  ’53 . .  10.00 

Messrs  James  dwell  &  Co . .  10.00 

Rev.  Michael  J.  MeAvoy,  ’77 .  10.00 

Mr.  William  11.  McCliiilock.  '88 .  25.00 

A  Friend  .  10.00 

Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan.  ’98,  A.  M .  10.00 

Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McC.ilfery,  ’61 .  20.00 

Rev.  William  Stanton,  S.  J . , .  5.00 

Hou.  T.  B.  Miuahan,  ’74  .  10.00 

Mr.  Edward  Suarez  (O.  F.)  .  10.00 

Mr.  James  Clarke .  25.00 

Mr.  Alphonse  Villa  (0.  F.)  .  .  10.00 

Hon.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55 .  20.00 


May  we  not  presume  that  the  many  other 
members  of  the  Alumni  will  supply  the  amount 
wanting  to  $t,ooo,  which  is  the  sum  required 
to  found  this  very  desirable  medal. 

Checks  may  be  sent  to  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Mahony,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  Society,  or  to 
the  undersigned, 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver.,  Jr., 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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The  Home  of  Aubrey  De  Vere»  Curragh  Chase^  Co.  Limerick,  Ireland 

(From  au  original  photograpln 


AUBREY  DE  VERE,  THE  POET  OF  CATHOLIC  IRELAND. 
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Hubrey  De  Uere,  tbe  Poet  of  €atbolic  Ireland. 


Failed  to  win  Topularity — Why  ? 

r  has  been  well  observed  by  Edgar  ^Allen 
Poe— that  critic  whom  people  of  letters  are 
now  beginning  to  name  the  greatest  masier 
of  literary  criticism  yet  produced  in  America — 
that  a  work  may  be  exceedingly  popular^with- 
out  any  legitimate  literary  merit.  He  adds  sub¬ 
sequently  :  “  A  book  may  be  readily  sold,  may 

be  universally  read,  for  the  sake  of  some  half 
or  two-thirds  of  its  matter,  which  half  or  two- 
thirds  may  be  susceptible  of  popular  apprecia¬ 
tion,  while  the  one-half  or  the  one-third  re  maim 
ing  may  be  the  delight  of  the  highest  intellec^ 
or  genius,  and  absolute  caviare  to  the  rabble. 
And  from  this  idea  he  has  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  popularity  of  an  author’s  book  maybe 
some  proof  of  its  demerit,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
“a  stooping  to  conquer’ — an  appeal  to  un¬ 
educated  thought — to  unrefined  and  unguided 
passion.  “  The  writer  who  looks  most  saga¬ 
ciously  to  his  own  interest^'  says  Poe,  “  will  com¬ 
bine  all  votes  by  intermingling  with  his  loftier 
efforts  such  amount  of  less  ethereal  matter  as 
will  give  general  currency  to  his  composition.” 

It  is  the  failure  to  combine  what  is  popular 
with  that  “  which  appeals  to  the  loftiest  intel¬ 
lect,”  that  accoaius  in  large  part  for  the  com¬ 
parative  obscurity  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  as  a  poet. 
In  Wilfrid  Ward’s  most  delightful  Memoir  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  which  has  just  come  from  the 
publishers,  there  is  to  be  found  this  remark  by 
the  author  :  “  ks,  time  went  on,  it  was  grad¬ 

ually  brought  home  to  Aubrey  de  Vere  tnat 
the  wide  fame  ^o  which  every  poet  aspires  was 


not  to  be  his.”  His  noble  devotion  to  the  lofty 
themes  of  religion,  “  the  virginal  purity  of 
faith  ”  ever  existing  in  Catholic  Ireland,  and 
of  his  nation’s  “  invincible  patience  of  hope,” 
assured  for  him — at  least  during  his  own  life¬ 
time — a  mingled  obscurity  and  unpopularity. 
Only  a  man  of  exalted  ideals  and  steadfast 
purpose  could  have  resisted  the  temptation  to 
attune  his  muse  to  lighter  strains,  and  to  sing 
the  songs  that  would  have  won  him  fame  and 
wealth.  But  our  poet’s  love  of  God  and  coun¬ 
try,  the  guiding  spirit  of  his  poeirv,  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  although  it  probably  cost 
him  much  heart-burning  and  regret  during  the 
course  of  his  long  life,  to  feel  assured  that  he 
would  never  win  those  plaudits  of  an  admiring 
world,  so  dear  to  the  human  heart;  to  know  that 
he  was  too  staunch  a  Catholic  to  be  popular 
with  the  English,  and  had  too  little  share  in 
his  country’s  hopes  for  the  future  to  oe  cher¬ 
ished  by  all  the  Irish.  “I  am  of  the  unpopu¬ 
lar  party,”  he  declared  in  one  of  his  letters, 
“in  England  because  I  am  a  Catholic;  and  in 
Ireland  because  I  do  not  believe  in  revolution¬ 
ary  ideas.”  By  “  revolutionary  ideas,”  De 
Vere  understood  the  campaign  for  Home  Rule, 
the  aspirations  that  every  Irishman  who  has 
no  tincture  of  English  blood  flowing  in  his 
veins,  entertains  for  the  final  fre  dom  of 
Ireland  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  seemed  unable 
to  distinguish — if  we  except  their  methods — 
much  difference  between  the  Irish  party  of 
Home  Rule  and  the  Fenians,  If  the  national 
desire  for  absolute  independence  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  almost  as  strong  a  sentiment  in 
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the  hearts  of  men  of  Ireland  as  is  the  undying 
love  of  the  Catholic  faith  of  their  fathers,  had 
thrilled  the  harp  of  our  poet,  there  can  be 
small  doubt  that  he  would  be  spoken  of  to-day 
as  the  national  bard  of  his  country. 

Innisfail  !  A  Chronicle  of  Suffering,  yet 
WITH  Hope. 

The  wrongs  of  that  devoted  isle  he  has  sung 
pathetically,  passionately  ;  the  persecutions  of 
a  thousand  years  have  filled  all  his  soul  with 
woe,  and  find  echo  in  the  lamentation  of  his 
verses.  Yet  he  seems  to  ask  only  some  small 
retribution  for  the  sufferings  of  Erin,  not  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  from  the  oppressor  ;  he  may 
entertain  the  desire  of  freedom,  but  feels  the 
desire  is  at  present  hopeless. 

‘‘  A  cry  comes  up  from  wood  and  wold, 

A  wail  from  fen  and  mulish, 

‘  Grant  us  your  laws,  and  take  our  gold  ; 

Like  beasts  dog-chased  we  perish  ' — 

The  hunters  of  tlieir  kind  repl^v, 

‘  Onr  .‘‘port  we  scorn  to  barter! 

We  rule  !  Tlie  Irisli  enemy 
Partakes  not  English  charter.’ 

!):  :)t  >K  *  * 

“  0  memory,  memory,  leave  the  graves 
Knee-deep  in  grass  and  darnel ; 

Wash  from  a  kingdom,  winds  and  waves. 

The  odor  of  the  charnel ! 

Be  dumb,  red  graves  in  valleys  deep. 

Black  lowers  on  plains  blood-sloken, 

Dark  fields,  your  thrilling  secrets  keep. 

Nor  speak  till  God  Imtli  spoken  !  " 

Here  we  have  the  passionate  e.xpression  of 
sorrow  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  an  under¬ 
lying  conviction,  as  firmly  believed  by  him  as 
were  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that 
sometime  in  the  misty  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
t  ire,  God  would  bring  redemption  to  His  people 
from  persecuting  bigotry  and  political  thraldom. 
The  pictures  of  ruin,  famine,  and  oppression 
which  are  drawn  in  his  “  Innisfail,  a  Lyrical 


Chronicle  of  Ireland,”  are  dark  with  woe  and 
despair. 

The  strength  of  the''  national  character  was 
insufficient  to  support  so  awful  a  burden  of 
sorrow  ;  destruction  hovered  near,  while  grim 
famine  stalked  abroad  in  the  land.  Even  the 
unconquerable  reliance  of  a  Christian  people  in 
the  merciful  providence  of  God  seems  almost 
to  reach  beyond  the  point  of  endurance,  as  we 
listen  to  the  “  Dirge  of  Athunree.” 

“Atbnnree!  Ailiunrce  ! 

Erin’.s  heart,  it  broke  on  thee  1 
Ne’er  till  then  in  all  its  woe 
Did  that  heart  its  hope  forego. 

S.ive  a  little  child — but  one  — 

The  latest  regal  race  is  gone. 

Roderick  died  again  on  thee, 

Athunree  ! 

>)■  *  l|!  H<  *  * 

‘‘Athunree  1  Athunree  ! 

Never  harve.sl  wave  o’er  thee, 

Never  sweetly-breathing  kine 
Pant  o’er  golden  meads  of  thine  I 
Barren  be  ihon  as  the  tomb  ; 

May  the  night-bird  haunt  lliy  gloom, 

And  the  waller  from  the  sea, 

Atliuitree  1  ” 

But  hope  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,  and  the 
poet  in  a  vision  reveals  the  future  of  this  hope¬ 
ful  mourner  of  the  ages,  that  did  not  rebel 
against  the  sufferings  imposed  by  her  Maker, 
as  did  the  Jews  of  old,  but  preached  His  word 
amid  persecution  ;  the  future  is  hers,  and  the 
reward  of  unfaltering  faith. 

“  That  race,  to  God  which  conquers  earth, — 

Can  God  forget  that  race  at  home  ? 

No,  a  remnant  is  yet  left,  whose  .high  mis¬ 
sion  among  the  nations  is, 

“  To  raise  o’er  earth  the  prophet’s  rod, 

And  teach  the  coast.s  of  faith  bereft. 

The  name  of  Ireland  and  of  God.” 

{^To  be  Cohtinued.') 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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Those  who  have  read  Fr.  Conway’s  paper 
on  Catholic  education  in  America,  print¬ 
ed  in  the  last  numlier  of  the  Monthly, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  intensely  re¬ 
ligious  character  of  the  early  American  Pub¬ 
lic  School.  What  puzzles  the  historian  is  the 
sudden  and  radical  revolution  to  secularism  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  may  say, 
roughly  speaking,  from  1850  to  1875. 

The  causes  of  this  remarkable  transforma¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  system  have  been  well 
stated  by  the  Rev.  Louis  S.  Walsh,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Boston,  in  a  mas¬ 
terly  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  Catholic 
Colleges  in  Philadephia  in  1903,  and  printed  in 
the  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  in  Jan.,  1904. 
The  movement  was  inaugurated  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  early  as  1825  by  Horace  Mann,  a  man 
of  acknowledged  ability  and  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  but  deeply  indoctrinated  with  Euro¬ 
pean  liberalism,  a  staunch  convert  to  Unitar- 
ianism,  and  an  unmitigated  bigot  and  positive 
hater  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  teaching 
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and  practices.  In  1827,  he  secured  a  bill  in  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  “  making  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  use  the  common  school,  or  teach  any¬ 
thing  in  the  school,  in  order  to  proselyte  the 
children  to  a  belief  in  any  particular  sect.” 
That  meant,  in  other  words,  that  the  children 
of  Massachusetts  were  to  be  educated  as  good 
Unitarians.  He  agitated  this  principle  iiide- 
fatigably,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  public  speeches  and 
lectures,  as  Secretary  of  the  State  School  Board 
of  Massachusetts  and  as  Congressman  in 
Washington  ;  and  some  say  that  he  died  a  mar¬ 
tyr  of  “  our  glorious  system  of  non-sectarian 
common  schools.” 

Yet  the  education  in  Massachusetts  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  denominational  as  before,  in  spite  of 
the  eloquence  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  State  legislature.  Nay,  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  denominational  education  was 
so  strong,  that  in  1835,  the  School  Board 
authorized  Catholic  schools  with  Catliolic 
teachers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  which  was  actually  done  in  the  town  of 
Lowell  at  that  time.  But  as  soon  as  the  great 
influx  of  Irish  Catholics  began  in  1848,  the  agi¬ 
tation  waxed  more  fierce,  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  opposing  the  “common  enemy,”  that 
is,  the  Irish  immigrant,  and  robbing  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  “  foreigner  ”  of  their  Catholic  faith. 
The  American  secular  Public  School  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  that  same  spirit  that  brought  about 
the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Charles¬ 
town  on  the  night  of  August  nth,  1834. 

In  1855  a  Constitutional  amendment  was 
passed,  making  it  unconstitutional  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  appropriate  public  money, 
“  to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  ex¬ 
clusively  of  its  own  schools.”  This  was  the 
last  blow  to  denominational  schools  in  the 
United  States,  the  triumph  of  secularism  over 


religious  education.  Such  is  the  birth  and 
growth  and  pedigree  of  our  “  Glorious  Public 
School  System.”  It  was  conceived  in  the  dis¬ 
eased  brain  of  a  fanatic  Unitarian,  born  of 
hysterical  know-nothingism,  nurtured  in 
narrow-minded  bigotry,  and,  a  doleful  spectre, 
it  now  stalks  over  the  land,  bearing  with  it  the 
cheerless  gospel  of  intellectual,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  starvation. 

Conflict  Between  Science  and  Religion. 

The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Professor 
Holden  of  West  Point,  for  his  fair  and  dis¬ 
passionate  article  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  on  the  supposed  conflict 
between  science  and  religion.  If  any  one  is 
entitled  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  scientific  research  and  scientific  methods, 
it  is  Mr.  Holden,  who  had  the  singular  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  spending  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  practical  scientific  observation,  first 
at  the  Observatory  of  Wisconsin,  and  then  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  with  all  the  most  modern  and 
improved  appliances  that  the  world  has  e’-'er 
produced.  Mr.  Holden  is  not  only  a  scientist, 
but  a  broad-minded  scholar,  who  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  out  has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science. 

When  there  is  question  of  this  reputed  war¬ 
fare,  “  religion  ”  is  popularly  taken  for  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  while  science  is  made  to  repesent 
Protestantism  or  rebellion  against  the  Church. 
Catholicism  is  made  the  representative  of  ob¬ 
scurantism  ;  Protestantism,  of  enlightenment. 
Mr.  Holden’s  position  is  that  there  never  was 
any  such  thing  as  a  warfare  between  science 
and  religion  ;  there  always  has  been  a  conflict 
between  science  and  ignorance  ;and  ignorance 
is  pretty  fairly  represented  on  both  sides. 

Roger  Bacon,  who  was  one  of  the  “  Martyrs 
of  Science,”  was  not  a  Protestant.  Neither 
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was  Canon  Copernicus  of  Frauenberg,  whose 
astronomical  theories  were  in  peaceful  posses¬ 
sion  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  until  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  contentious 
Galileo.  Kepler  was  a  Protestant  ;  yet  he 
denounced  the  errors  of  Giordano  Bruno,  who 
was  a  rebel  and  apostate  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  John  Milton  was  a  Protestant,  and  a 
Puritan  at  that,  and  personal  friend  of  Galileo  ; 
and  still  he  could  not  induce  himself  to  accept 
the  latter’s  theory  of  the  terrestrial  movement. 
Luther  certainly  was  no  Catholic  ;  and  with  all 
that,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Copernicus  a 
“  fool  ”  who  upset  the  whole  theory  of  astron¬ 
omy  ;  Melancthon,  who  was  probably  the  most 
learned  of  the  Reformers,  declared  that  Coper¬ 
nicus’  theory  was  against  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
Calvin  exclaims  :  “  Who  will  venture  to  place 
the  authority  of  Copernicus  above  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghosts  ”  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  a 
Protestant  and  a  philosopher,  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  accept  the  Copernican  System.  Tycho 
Brah^,  a  Protestant  and  scientist,  as  late  as  1587 
pronounced  the  heliocentric  system  “  absurd 
and  opposed  to  the  Scriptures.”  The  censure 
of  the  Inquisition  against  Galileo  was  not 
stronger  than  that  of  Protestant  scientists, 
philosophers  and  theologians  against  Coperni¬ 
cus,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  dedicated 
his  great  work,  de  revolutionihus,  to  the  Pope. 

On  the  other  hand,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  Venerable  Bede,  in 
the  eighth,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  spheris- 
ity  of  the  earth,  and  early  in  the  eighth  century 
an  Irish  monk  named  Virgil,  who  became  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Saltzburg,  in  Austria,  was  accused  in 
Rome  of  teaching  the  same  doctrine,  and  was 
sust  lined  by  the  Pope.  Needless  to  say,  those 
saints  were  Catholics. 


Science  had  therefore  her  defenders  and 
martyrs  as  well  as  her  persecutors  on  both  sides. 
As  longas  scientists  demeaned  themselves  mod¬ 
estly,  as  becomes  scholars,  the  Church  did  not 
interfere  with  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Coperni¬ 
cus  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  became  insolent  and 
began  to  give  hypotheses  the  rank  of  theories, 
and  theories  the  dignity  of  demonstrated  con¬ 
clusions,  opposed  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  as  in 
duty  bound,  called  a  halt.  These  authorities, 
who  do  not  claim  infallibility,  were  mistaken 
in  the  case  of  Galileo.  And  what  of  it  ?  Did 
the  gates  of  hell  prevail  ?  I'he  infallibility  of 
the  Church  does  not  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  her  first  tribunals  has  erred.  Investi¬ 
gation  went  on  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  evi¬ 
dence  was  forthcoming,  the  Church  permitted 
the  teaching  of  the  Copernican  System  as  a 
demonstrated  truth,  and  accommodated  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scripture  to  natural  science. 
It  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  science  that  it  should 
at  times  be  forced  to  re-examine  its  conclusions 
and  revise  its  proofs.  'Phis  itself  is  scientific, 
and  if  it  were  more  practised  even  in  merely 
scientific  matters,  where  faith  is  not  at  all  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  spare  science  many  premature 
conclusions  and  grotesque  theories  and  hypoth¬ 
eses,  which  are  mooted  from  time  to  time.  In 
this  respect,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  authority  to  the  Copernican 
System, though  not  m  all  respects  justifiable,  has 
done  a  real  service  to  science.  If  the  theory  of 
evolution  were  treated  similarly  by  somescien- 
tific,  not  to  say  ecclesiastical,  tribunal,  science 
would  soon  be  relieved  of  an  enormous  ballast 
of  gratuitous  assumptions  and  phantastic 
speculations. 
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Cbe  JHumni  J!$$ocidlion. 


October  loth,  1904. 
Editor  of  “  Foruham  INTonthly.” 

Y  DEAR  SIR: — Will  you  kindly  favor 
the  Alumni  by  printing  the  following 
list  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  your  next 


edition. 

We  are  trying  to  obtain  a  perfect  list  of 
Alumni  members.  We  have  now  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  answers  to  our  appeal  for  information. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  more,  from  whom 
we  have  not  heard,  nor  have  we  received  back 
letters  from  them,  marked  “wrong  address.” 

The  following  list  is  of  members  whose 
names  we  have,  but  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
more.  If  the  readers  of  your  paper  will  kind¬ 
ly  notify  me  whether  they  know  the  addresses 
of  any  of  these  gentlemen,  it  will  greatly  assist 
U3.  If  we  have  to  mourn  them  as  dead,  that 
information  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Very  truly, 

Francis  O’Neill. 


LIST  OF  MISSING  ADDRESSES  OF  ALUMNI. 


Class  of  ’46 
William  Burke 
T.  Hurley 

’49 

E.  Barnard 

’51 

G.  G.  Thebaud 

’53 


M.  Kerrigan 
’55 

J.  Barnard 
R.  J.  Stevenson 

’56 

Thos.  O’Connor 

’57 

Geo.  F.  Byrne 


J.  T.  Mulei ez 
H.  DeSt.  Real  Valliers 

'54 

G.  Rinsal 


’58 

H.  Fitzsimmons 
Geo.  B.  Kenny 
Thos.  O’Hara 


’60 

P.  J.  O’Grady 
H.  M.  Murphy 
Mathew  McKeown 

’61 

Wm.  J.  Joyce 
’62 

Francis  Newton 
John  Brogan 
W.  J.  Doherty 

’63 

Conrad  C.  Johnson 
’64 

Louis  D  ’Agnir 
Jas.  C.  Ryan 

’65 

A.  A.  Hirst 
J.  B.  Kelley 
Z.  Renaud 
John  W.  Polland 

’66 

A.  S.  Delannoy 
C.  L.  Kierskowski 
P.  J.  Robert 
A.  X.  Polland 
W.  F.  Brady 
Thos.  McCarthy 

’67 

E.  H.  Quinn 
A.  Pinsomatault 
T.  O’Reilly 
Jas.  B.  Ryan 

’68 

Louis  Kramer 


W.  J.  Lannigan 
E.  W’alsh 


’70 

Thos.  Donohue 

’71 

W.  J.  Dennis 
Robt.  McCarthy 

’73 

C.  A.  Dennis 
J.  J.  Foley 

’74 

F.  M.  Adams 
W.  S.  Keegan 
J.  D.  Murphy 
John  T.  Leary 

’75 

J.  Dorian 
R.  H.  De  Sobel 
Thos.  O’Callaghan 
W.  H.  McCormick 
Jas.  J.  Rogers 

’76 

J.  J.  Quinn 
T.  P.  Owens 

’77 

J.  J.  Reardon 

’79 

H.  J.  Frawley 
John  S.  Reilly 
C.  L.  Clifford 
B.  J.  Hammill 
John  A.  McKenna 
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’94 

J.  AV.  Rafferty 
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’80 

C.  S.  Reinaud 
Terence  P,  Rafferty 
’84 

J.  O’C.  Mignault 

’85 

R.  J.  McNamara 
H.  F.  Labelle 

’86 

Francis  E.  Carroll 


J.  J.  Smith 
’87 

C.  O’Reilly 
W.  J.  Meagher 
G.  W.  Wallace 
’88 

Thos.  P.  Burke 
J.  Heenan 

’89 

John  Clare 


E.  J.  Semple 


’91 

J.  T.  Fitzpatrick  ’02 
C.  A.  Watson 


97 

S.  J.  Cassidy 


’93 

J.  Treacy  Lougham 
Thos.  McLean  ’02 
C.  F.  X.  O’Brien 
T.  D.  O’Laughlin 


’98 

R.  E.  Shields 
’99 

L.  J.  Barnard 
J.  J.  Byrne 


tU  CUerary  iti  Ireland. 


NO  nation  in  the  world  has  been  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  thwarted  in  its  literary  develop¬ 
ment  by  a  cruel  and  perfidious  foe  as 
Ireland.  Englishmen  may  have  many  noble 
qualities.  Let  the  nations  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  experience  the  boasted  fair 
play  and  generosity  of  England,  laud  her  and 
give  her  honor  due.  But  Ireland  cannot,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  no  evidence  that  these  qualities 
have  ever  existed  for  her.  We  pass  over  the 
ferocious  attempts  to  crush  the  faith  and  love 
of  liberty  in  the  breasts  of  Irishmen.  That  is 
the  ordinary  pastime  of  nations  that  are  fired 
by  a  holy  zeal  for  the  spread  of  their  own 
brands  of  civilization.  But  Ireland  can  never 
forget,  and  scarcely  can  forgive,  the  deliberate 
and  relentless  policy  of  England  to  dry  up  the 
wells  of  genius  and  intelligence  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  flow  in  their  native  channels,  would 
have  to-day  produced  a  literature  which  would 
be  an  honor  to  herself  and  a  joy  to  the  world — 
a  policy  of  repression,  degradation  and  debase¬ 
ment  of  all  that  is  noble  in  Irish  character  “  as 
ever  proceeded  from  the  perverse  ingenuitj’  of 
man.”  And  yet,  despite  it  all.  Irishmen  can 
offer  to-day  no  inconsiderable  contribution  to 
the  literary  wealth  of  the  world.  Nay,  more  ; 
warmed  into  new  life  by  the  movement  of  the 


Gaelic  League  in  the  old  land,  the  wave  of  a 
“  second  spring  ”  of  Irish  literature  is  stealing 
over  the  bleak  lowlands  and  uplands  of  the 
English  literature  of  our  time,  infusing  into  it 
new  freshness,  beauty  and  wholesomeness. 
The  revival  of  Keltic  literature  and  the  pecul¬ 
iar  charm  of  Keltic  genius  form  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  influence  in  English  literature  to-day. 
It  is  allaying  prejudice,  it  is  shaming  bigotry, 
it  is  laughing  at  insult  and  mockery.  As  Dr. 
Sheehan,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  has  recently 
said  :  “  Men  thought  it  was  dead — gone  for 
ever — but  it  was  not  dead  ;  it  was  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  like  the  fire  of  old,  which  the 
Jews  found  after  the  days  of  their  captivity 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  which  when  they 
took  it  out  burst  into  a  blaze  again,  so  it  was 
with  all  those  accomplishments  of  olden  times, 
wnth  all  their  illustrations  of  Irish  genius  in  the 
centuries  long  past — they  were  not  dead,  nor 
the  powers  that  made  them  what  they  were.” 
So  potent  is  the  influence  of  this  revival  in 
Irish  literature,  that  it  has  touched  even  the 
instincts  of  the  commercialism  of  our  time. 
It  pays  at  least,  to  publish  Irish  literature. 
No  doubt,  every  library  in  the  country  will 
procurea  copy  of  Irish  Literature  just  published 
by  John  D.  Morris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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jfootball. 


FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE  FOR  1904. 

Oct.  8 — New  York  University  at  Ohio  Field 

Oct.  15 — Troy  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Fordham 

Oct.  22 — Delaware  University  at  Fordham 

Nov.  5 — Villanova  Collegje  at  Fordham 

Nov.  12 — Xavier  A.  C.  at  Fordham 

Nov.  19 — Holy  Cross  at  Worcester 

Nov.  24 — Pittsfield  A.  C.  at  Pittsfield 

George  V.  McNally,  ’05,  Eng.,  Mgr. 


Fordham.  21;  New  York  University,  o. 
ORDH.'\M  opened  her  season  with  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  heavier  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  eleven  at  Ohio  Field,  Saturday, 
October  8th.  The  work  of  the  team  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  eleven  in  games  yet 
to  be  played. 

Coach  Fred  Smith,  the  former  Princeton 
quarterback,  was  overwhelmed  with  congrat¬ 
ulations  for  the  fine  showing  made  by  his 
charges.  Mr.  Smith  certainly  has  moulded  a 
strong  team,  and  he  has  been  aided  by  the 
students,  who  entered  upon  the  campaign  with 
an  enthusiasm  never  before  known  at  Fordham. 

Every  w'earer  of  the  maroon  went  into  the 
game  determined  to  do  and  dare,  and  just  how 
well  they  succeeded  is  best  shown  by  the  score 
of  21  to  o,  piled  up  against  a  heavier  team. 

This  was  the  first  time  we  met  our  worthy 
Bronx  rivals  on  the  gridiron.  The  game  was 
fast  and  spirited,  and  from  the  spectator’s  point 
of  view  a  veritable  treat. 

The  line  up  : — 

jy;  y.  (7  PoxHinn.  Fordham. 

Uoffey. . Left  end .  ...O'-Mnlley 

Reilley . . Lett  tackle .  . Norton 

Wicks  . Left  guard . McRickard 


Reynolds . 

Ral  liris . 

Miller . 

Laury . 

. McGee 

Hulsart . 

Rogge . 

Van  Drck . 

Swartz . 

Tonclidowns — Gargaii  (3).  Goils  from  touchdowns — G.ir- 
gan  (2).  Goal  from  field — Gargan.  Referee — Hinck  of 
Yale.  Umpire — Kindgen  of  Columbia.  Time  of  halves 
— 15  minnie.s  each.  Snhslimtcs — Stadie  for  Wicks.  Garhara 
for  Reynolds.  Wiley  for  Laury.  Maueherfor  HuNart,  Mowen 
for  Rogge,  Kraft  for  Van  Dyck,  Bramb.ick  for  Norton, 
Murray  for  O'Malley,  L.  Gargan  for  Sweeney. 

Fordham,  21;  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  o. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  de¬ 
spatched  by  Fordham  on  Oct.  15th,  by  a  score 
of  21  too.  The  boys  from  Troy  outweighed 
us,  but,  despite  this,  they  were  unable  10  gain 
much  ground.  The  first  half  was  slow  ;  in  the 
second  half  the  visitors  played  with  more  snap 
and  vigor. 


The  line  up  : — 


"Poly." 

Position. 

Fordham 

Haggerty.  . . . 

. .  .L.  Knd . 

..  .O’Malley 

Dillon  . 

Jackson . 

Wood . 

Newman . 

..R.  Guard . 

House. . . 

. .  R.  Tackle . 

While  . 

..  .R.End . 

Warren . 

Klein  . 

L.  Half  '.lack . 

Seeger . 

R.  Half  hack  . 

Dooley  . 

.  .F.  Back  . 

Touchdowns — Acker 

2.  Cassasa,  McGee. 

Goal  from 

touchdowns — Gargan. 

Referee — Kindgen  of 

Columbia. 

FOOTBALL. 
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Umpiro — McCarthy.  Time  of  halves — 15  minutes.  Sub- 
etiiiiies — Sweeney  for  Cassasa,  Barr  for  Bramback,  Coveney 
for  Gleiinon. 

Fordham,  12  ;  Delaware  Universitv,  o. 
Broken  Rib  and  Broken  Collarbone  in  the  Game. 

In  a  game  that  was  hard  fought  from  start 
to  finish,  the  Fordham  team  defeated  the  Del¬ 
aware  team,  i2  to  o,  yesterday.  Brennan,  the 
full  back  of  the  Fordham  team,  was  forced  to 
leave  the  game  in  the  first  half  with  a  broken 
rib,  due  to  a  hard  tackle.  Gargan  made  several 
of  his  famous  runs,  and  was  tackled  by  Lawson 
with  such  force  that  his  collarbone  was  broken. 


The  line  up  : — 


Fordham. 

Position. 

Delawa/re. 

Raftis . 

Nurton . 

McGough . 

Baker . 

Goveiiey  . 

MvGee . . 

O’Mallev . 

Gargan . 

. Bell 

Bramback . 

Cas^Hsa . 

Brennan . 

Time  of  lialves — 20  raiiiuies.  Touchdowns — McOce.  Raf- 
tis.  Groals  from  touchdowns — H.  Gargan  (2).  Substitutes 
— L.  Giirgan  for  H.  Gargan. — Th«  Ntw  York  Sun. 


Brennan  was  not  injured  as  it  was  at  first 
supposed.  He  quickly  shook  off  his  own  shake 
up,  and  is  again  in  form  to  fill  his  position, 
which  he  has  so  well  defended.  The  fierce  on¬ 
sets  of  the  game  did  not  come  from  any  unfair 
play  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  who  showed 
themselves  noble  rivals,  but  from  the  grim  de¬ 
termination  of  both  teams  to  win. 

The  New  York  Sun  had  the  following  ref¬ 
erence  to  Fordham  in  its  football  columns 
Oct.  25th  : — 

Good  Records  of  Lafayette  and  Fordham 
Elevens. 

Lafayette  has  been  scored  on  but  once  this 
year,  and  has  lost  but  once.  In  the  latter  re¬ 
spect,  that  is  as  good  a  record  as  Yale  or  Prince¬ 
ton  has  made,  and  in  the  former  respect,  better. 
Another  college  eleven  which  is  making  an 
excellent  record  this  year,  particularly  as  it  is 
young  in  football,  is  that  of  Fordham.  The 
Bronx  youths  have  made  93  points  in  four 
games,  and  share  with  Harvard  and  Amherst 
the  distinction  of  having  an  unsullied  goal  line. 
They  have  a  capable  coach  in  Fred  Smith,  the 
old  Princeton  quarter  back. 


6. 


THE  EORDH'f  V  MOHTHL  K. 


ANAGER  CONVER\’.S  call  for  candi¬ 
dates  brought  out  thirty-five  men,  all  of 
whom  are  promising.  What  attracts 
universal  attention  is  the  deep  interest  taken  in 
the  sport.  Fordham  has  had  for  the  past  three 
years  a  good  track  team,  and  the  prospects  this 
year  are  brighter  than  ever.  The  energy  and 
devotedness  of  our  late  coach,  Mr.  M.  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  counsellor-at-law,  has  had  a  large  share 
in  the  building  up  of  our  present  standing  in 
track  athletics.  Owing  to  the  engagements 
of  his  profession,  this  gentleman  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  any  longer,  to  spare  the  time  sufficient 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  coach.  We  wish 
Mr.  McCarthy  all  success. 

A  cross-country  run  within  the  College 
grounds  brought  out  the  long-distance  men. 
The  pace  was  slow  and  the  distance  short,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  practice  of 


that  kind  this  year.  It  is  likely  that  the  future 
has  many  such  runs  in  store  for  the  team.  The 
relay  team,  that  won  so  many  honors  last  year 
will  try  to  secure  more  laurels  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  With  the  material  that  exists  at 
present,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall 
turn  out  a  better  set  of  athletes  than  we  have 
ever  had  at  Fordham.  The  prospects  for  a  two- 
mile  relay  are  extremely  bright.  We  wish  to 
thank  the  team  for  their  manly  earnestness.  We 
hope  to  prove  our  appreciation  of  this  spirit  by 
reporting  every  day,  doing  our  best  to  keep 
up  and  surpass  even,  during  this  year,  the  good 
record  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Jos.  Sweeney, ’05,  has  been  elected  cap¬ 
tain,  and  we  wish  him  success.  The  present 
year  looks  most  promising  for  track  athletics. 

Homer  V.  Sullivan,  Eng.,  ’05. 


Dean  of  tHe  IVIedical  School. 


Our  progressive  President,  Reverend  John  J. 
Collins,  S.  J.,  has  begun  the  practical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Medical  School  by  appointing 
Doctor  j ames  N.  Butler,  ’84,  as  I  lean  of  Medical 
School  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  Doctor 
Butler  will  enter  on  his  duties  on  March  1st, 
1905,  so  that  he  may  have  ample  time  to  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  open  the 


Course  of  Medicine  in  the  Fall  of  1905.  This 
announcement,  no  doubt,  will  be  received  with 
very  great  satisfaction  by  all  the  loyal  sons  and 
friends  of  Fordham,  both  on  account  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Doctor  Butler,  the  brilliant  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  eighties,  and  because  the  time  has 
come  when  Alma  Mater  is  to  take  her  place  as 
one  of  the  universities  of  our  country 
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news  of  tbe  month. 


The  graduates  of  1904  are  en- 
1904  gag  ed  as  follows  :  — 

Jas.  P.  Clark,  Bellevue,  Medicine. 
Edward  Callen,  Buaiiiesg. 

Cheater  A.  I)ady,  Business. 

Arthur  Eagan,  Journali.sm. 

Jas.  J.  Fallon.  Law,  harvard. 

D.  S.  Jordan,  N.  T.  Law. 

Ellsworth  Healey,  Law,  Columbia. 

Geo.  Haffey,  Riiilroading. 

A.  S  Hurley,  N.  Y.  Law. 

Edward  Kilslieimer,  N.  Y.  Law. 

Wtn.  Keating,  N.  Y.  Law. 

Joseph  McManus,  Columbia,  Law. 

Win.  Martin,  Teaching. 

T.  J.  McCormick,  Diinwoodie  Seminary. 

Win.  J.  O’Brien,  U.  of  Syracuse,  Law'. 

D.  S.  O'Reilly,  N.  Y.  Law. 

Tlios.  J.  I'lnnkitt,  Cornell,  Med. 

Harry  Reihing,  Business. 

Leo.  Ruhl,  Business. 

Ignatius  Rodier,  Teaching. 

Armin  Sibyll,  Bellevue,  Med. 

Francis  Siniih,  N.  Y.  Law. 

Jos.  B.  Uniacke,  N.  Y.  Law. 

August  H.  Meise,  Business. 

With  feelings  of  sincere  sym- 
R.  I.  P.  pathy,  Fordham  offers  her 
condolences  to  Messrs.  Clias., 
96.’  and  Jos.  Sinnott,  O.  F.,  upon  the  loss  of 
their  dear  father,  whom  it  pleased  God  to 
call  unto  Himself  during  the  past  month. 

,  May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

To  encourage  inter-class 
Inter-class  football.  Rev.  Father  Brock, 

Football  S.  J.,  Prefect  of  Discipline, 

has  offered  a  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered  banner  to  the  best  class  football 


team  in  the  College  course.  The  ornamental 
lettering  and  floral  designs  have  been  taste¬ 
fully  worked  by  the  artistic  fingers  of  the 
nuns  of  Mount  St.  Ursula.  It  bears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  in  maroon  lettering  on  a 
white  silk  background  : 

Fordham  University 
Football 

Inter-Class  Series 
Champions 
1904 

A  boy’s  military  camp,  to  be 
Military  located  at  Chazy  Lake  in 
Summer  Camp  the  Adirondacks  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  being  organized. 
Companies  of  boys  from  the  various  schools 
having  military  drill  ate  being  formed  into 
a  body  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks.  b 

Those  who  would  like  further  information 
about  the  camp  may  obtain  full  particulars 
by  addressing, 

Mr.  George  A.  Daly.  ’00,  of  Fordham, 
New  York. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  an- 
Another  nouncing  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Wedding  William  Taffe,  O.  F.,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ford.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  on  September  28th, 
1904,  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  McAvoy,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Rosary,  P'ordham.  We  offer, 
with  great  cordiality,  our  congratulations  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taffe,  and  wish  them  every 
blessing  and  happiness. 
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On  Tuesday,  October  i8th, 
Tbefiascball  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Smitli 

Team  entertained,  at  their  delight¬ 

ful  house  ill  Kingsbridge,  the 
members  of  last  year’s  baseball  team  who 
are  still  at  college.  The  popular  host  and 
charming  hostess  served  a  splendid  banquet 
as  a  tribute  to  the  team’s  loyalty  to  their 
coach  last  Spring,  and  as  a  mark  of  their 
thanks  for  the  handsome  tea-set  which  was 
presented  to  them  by  the  baseball  team  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  Mr.  Smith’s  three 
delightful  sisters  assisted  in  making  the 
evening  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

Owing  to  other  engagements  of  very  great 
importance,  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05, 
was  unable  to  spare  the  time  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  Editor-in-chief  of  the 
Monthly,  and  so  was  obliged  to  resign. 

The  editors  of  the  Monthly  regret  very 
much  the  loss  of  Frank  as  their  Chief.  But 
they  do  hope  the  Monthly  may  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  contributions  of  his  clever  and 
facile  pen.  Mr.  Oliver  will  be  succeeded 
b/  the  former  Assistant  Editor,  Richard  J. 
Baker, '06.  Mr.  Oliver  becomes  Assistant. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in 
Coyalty  Doing  progress  at  the  moment 

Penance  and  undertaken  by  the 

Prince  and  Princess  Fred¬ 
erick  of  Schoenburg-Waldenburg  ,  reminds 
us  of  the  ages  of  faith  and  chivalry.  They 
are  walking  from  Berlin  to  Rome  to  do  pen¬ 
ance  for  their  sin  in  obtaining  a  civil  divorce, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  indissol¬ 
ubly  united  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Church.  The  penance  is  ordered  by  the 
Pope  himself,  who  married  the  couple,  and 
takes  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  case.  The 


Prince  and  Princess  are  wearing  a  peniten¬ 
tial  dress,  consisting  of  rough  brown  clothes, 
of  similar  material  to  the  gowns  worn  by 
the  mendicant  friars.  They  wear  no 
linen.  They  go  barefooted  and  bareheaded. 
The)'  must  wear  no  jewelry.  Every  day  of 
their  journey  they  must  pray  for  pardon  and 
give  alms  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  provided 
they  are  able  to  reach  one,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
will  it  happen  that  they  cannot  do  so.  They 
are  stopping  at  the  huublest  inns  and  en¬ 
gaging  the  poorest  lodgings  at  them.  They 
eat  very  plain  food,  taking  meat  but  once  a 
day,  that  much  being  necessary  by  the  great 
fatigue  of  their  pilgrimage.  They  must 
diink  no  wine.  They  must  help  the  poor, 
nurse  the  sick,  and  accept  no  attentions  that 
may  be  offered  to  them,  or  even  consort 
with  persons  of  their  own  rank. 

—  The  Sunday  Watchman. 

’01  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Black 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Angela  Regina 
to 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Donohue 
on  Thursday,  November  the  third 
nineteen  hundred  and  four 
New  York 

Congratulations,  bliss  and  blessings  to  John 
and  Mrs.  Donohue. 

Our  numbers,  already  large, 
Great  Increase  are  still  increasing.  The 
longing  for  college  compan¬ 
ionship  has  wooed  our  lagging  globe-trotters 
from  foreign  shores,  and  the  sharp  wdnds  of 
Autumn  have  driven  others  from  the  coasts 
and  mountains  to  their  cozy  rooms.  We  are 
now  450.  . . . 
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We  were  delighted  to  receive 
“Fordham”  at  the  following  letter,  so  newsy 
Pittsburg  and  pleasant — more  pleasant 
because  it  brings  good  tidings 
of  names  not  forgotten  in  Fordham.  Such 
letters  are  among  the  best  contributions  of 
our  Alumni  to  the  Monthly.  They  are  sure 
to  be  read,  because  interesting  : — 

The  Kenmawr,  Pittsburg. 

Oct.  5th,  1904. 

Dear - 

Your  letter  received  some  time  ago, 
and  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  answering 
sooner.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  write  for  the  Monthly  this  )'ear,  as  I 
leave  to-morrow  night  for  Washington,  where 
I  am  going  to  resume  my  medical  studies  at 
Georgetown.  Cupid  has  been  very  busy 
among  Fordham  men  here  in  Pittsburg  this 
year.  Eugene  Reilly  and  Wm.  Rafferty,  '02, 
have  taken  to  themselves  wives,  and  one  of 
the  little  fellow’s  darts  has  found  lodging  in 
the  heart  of  Bob  Maloney,  ’02,  whose  mar¬ 
riage  will  be  celebrated  some  time  after 
Christmas.  Bob  is  also  Vice  President  of 
the  Bomening  Cork  Co.  of  Pittsburg. 

Every  now  and  then,  there  is  talk  of  form¬ 
ing  a  branch  of  the  Alumni  here,  but  as  yet 
it  has  not  taken  any  definite  form.  There 
are  enough  old  Fordham  men  here  to  form 
quite  a  society.  I  met  Harry  Reihing,  ’04, 
the  other  day.  He  has  not  decided  as  yet 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  Jim  White,  ’02,  holds 
a  very  responsible  position  in  the  County 
Recorder's  office,  and  Phil  Reilly,  ’00,  the 
hero  of  man)'  a  Fordham  ball  game,  is  mak¬ 
ing  quite  a  success  as  a  lawyer.  This  is 
about  all  J  ''an  think  of  just  at  present,  but 
I  will  do  my  best  in  the  way  of  sending  you 


any  bit  of  news  I  can.  When  I  am  settled 
in  Washington,  I  intend  to  send  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  address  for  the  Monthly.  Hoping 
you  and  all  at  Fordham  a  very  successful 
year,  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Valentine  J.  Oldshue,  ’02. 

P.  S. -Kindly  remember  me  particularly 
to  Father  O’Reill)',  if  he  is  still  at  Fordham. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  spent  his  sum- 
Dr.  James  J.  mer  vacation  traveling  in 
Walsh,  ’84  Europe.  He  has  been  observ¬ 
ing  and  studying  the  men  and 
methods  of  the  great  medical  colleges.  As 
a  result  of  his  visit  to  the  Dublin  Schools  of 
Medicine,  he  has  contributed  an  instructive 
and  interesting  article  to  Donohue's  Maga¬ 
zine  on  “  The  Irish  School  of  Medicine.” 

It  is  a  revelation  to  some  of  us  to  know 
that  Dublin  physicians  and  surgeons  are,  in 
some  departments  of  medical  science,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  world’s  best  scholars.  Dr. 
Walsh  has  also  written  valuable  papers  to  the 
Ave  Maria  on  “  Great  Scientists  and  the 
Rosary.”  Very  recentl)'  somebody  asked  us, 
“  were  there  ever  any  great  Catholic  Scien¬ 
tists  ?  ”  We  knew  there  were,  but  had  not 
the  names  at  our  fingers’  ends  These  pa¬ 
pers,  written  in  full  sympathy  with  both  faith 
and  scientific  knowledge,  fully  answer  the 
question.  Nor  is  this  all.  Conjointly  with 
his  brother.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Walsh,  ’90,  Dr. 
James  has  also  contributed  to  the  “American 
Catholic  Historical  Society”  an  article  on 
Dr.  Bryart,  a  'onvert  to  the  Catholic  faith 
a  Inver  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  a  poet 
T' d  writer  of  considerable  merit. 
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Drastic  Report  of  an  American  Catholic 
Missionary  in  East  India. 

Certainly  no  country  of  the 
An  Appeal  Iroin  world  has  undergone  such 
India  terrible  afflictions  for  many 
years  in  succession  as  India. 
Who  could  have  forgotten  already  the  terrible 
famine  which  devastated  the  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  and  was  followed  by  the  scourges  of  Asi¬ 
atic  Cholera  and  Bubonic  Plague  ?  Countless 
were  the  victims,  millions  of  graves  were 
opened  and  filled,  and  funeral  pyres  uncount¬ 
ed  consumed  everywhere  deceased  Hindus. 
In  the  single  Province  of  Punjab,  died  within 
two  weeks  last  June.  67,000  persons  of  plague. 
Now  the  sad  news  just  arrived  from  Southern 
India  that  plague  has  broken  out  among  the 
elephants  and  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and 
already  spread  among  the  cattle  of  the  f  u  m- 
ers,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  our  beasts 
and  consequent!}'  with  a  famine  more  terrible 
and  extensive  than  any  drought  could  cause. 
Our  congregation  of  St.  Francis  has  erected 
two  orphanages  for  rescued  waifs  of  famine 
and  plague,  a  village  for  those  married,  a 
primal'}',  a  trade  and  agricultural  school, 
and  hundreds  of  little  homeless  and  sick  suf¬ 
ferers  found  a  loving  home,  the  true  faith 
and  a  thorough  education.  Many  of  them ,  it 
is  true,  went  to  their  heavenly  home  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  past  sufferings  and  privations. 
The  Missionaries  have  sacrificed  all  in  their 
possession — their  strength  and  means, — and 
being  now’  poor,  verv  poor  indeed,  they  hope 
that  the  Immaculate  Virgin  will  not  permit  her 
glorious  Jubilee  to  pass  without  having  in¬ 
spired  noble,  generous  hearts  to  afford  us  help 
in  our  great  want.  P'verywhere  in  India  are 
elaborate  preparations  being  made  for  a  wor¬ 
thy  celebration,  and  our  little  ones  have 


saved  every  cent  received  as  reward  for  their 
labor,  to  help  us  erect  a  little  Lourdes  Grotto, 
the  first  in  our  Province.  In  the  midst  of  our 
preparations  to  honor  the  beloved  Queen  of 
Heaven,  His  Lordship,  our  dear  Bishop,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Pelkmans  of  Lahore,  died 
August  3d,  le'dving  us  in  greatest  sorrow 
and  distress.  Our  little  flock  of  two  millions 
of  Catholics,  to  295  million  Pagans,  is  sorely 
tried  by  Divine  Providence,  but  we  fear  not. 
Mary,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is  our 
bright  star  of  hope,  and  in  her  name  and  for 
love  of  her  we  beg  true  children  of  Mary  to 
help  our  poor  Mission  by  sending  whatever 
they  may  feel  able,  to  the  Rev.  Bro.  Roch^ 
Superior  General,  M.  C-  S.  F.,  Maryabad  {Guj- 
ranwala,  Punjab),  East  hidia  ;  specially  we 
address  our  appeal  to  those  w'ho  desire  that 
Jesus  and  Mary  become  known  and  honored 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  all  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  elected 
the  following  officers  :  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver, 
Jr.,  ’05,  Vice-president  ;  Lawrence  J.  Ryan, 
’05,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Edmund  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  ’05,  Corresponding  Secretary:  Charles 
J.  Malhami,  ’05,  Treasurer;  J.  Ignatius  Cov- 
eney,  ’06,  Librarian. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Hon.  Martin  H.  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glvnn  is 
Glynn,  ’94  recovering  from  the  effects 

of  his  recent  severe  illness. 
Maitin  loves  Fordham,  and  we  hope  that  his 
recovery  will  be  complete,  so  that  he  may 
soon  be  able  to  resume  the  active  work  of  a 
career  which  has  been  so  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful. 
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Bishop  Hendrick  is  not  for- 
Bishop  Hendrick  gotten  in  P'ordham.  Before 
going  to  the  Philippines,  he 
often  honored  us  with  a  visit,  and  we  yet  re¬ 
member  the  touching  words  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  students  just  before  starting  for 
his  new  mission.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
following  account  of  the  Bishop’s  labors  to 
the  Pittsburg  Observer  : 

Bishop  Hendrick’s  Work. 
Amencan  Prelate  has  a  Hustling  Time  of  it  in 
the  Philippines. 

Joseph  F.  Dissett  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
j’oung  student  who  accompanied  Bishop 
Hendrick  to  the  Philippines,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  letter  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Dissett.  In  speaking  of 
Bishop  Hendrick,  he  has  this  to  say  : — 

“  Our  good  Bishop  is  truly  the  proper  per¬ 
son  for  this  difficult  place,  his  previous  ex¬ 
perience  having  admirably  fitted  him  for  the 
labor  required  of  him  here.  With  his  tender 
and  generous  heart,  noble  and  strong  char¬ 
acter,  ever  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed,  he  is  doing  a  wonderful  work.  His 
health  is  excellent,  his  only  complaint  being 
the  loss  of  sleep  due  to  the  excessive  heat. 
The  Bishop  is  in  the  finest  kind  of  health,  and 
says  he  has  not  felt  better  in  years.  The  cli¬ 
mate  fully  agrees  with  him,  as  he  is  strong 
and  robust. 

“  The  most  tiresome  duty  the  Bishop  has 
to  perform  is  the  confirming  of  so  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  warm  churches.  I n  one  day  he  con¬ 
firmed  at  Carcar  2,530  ;  in  four  days  7,226  ;  so 
you  see  he  must  be  very  busy.  Up  to  date  he 
has  conferred  the  sacrament  on  about  35,000 
persons,  mostly  babies.  But  there  are  about 
470,000  more,  and  he  thinks  it  will  take  him 
three  years  to  complete  this  work. 

“While  the  Bishop  was  in  Carcar,  June 


26th,  there  came  information  of  the  death  of 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Mon.^’^rnor  Guidi,  at 
Manila.  At  the  time  a  typhoon  had  just 
been  raging,  and  most  of  the  telegraph  wires 
were  down,  so  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
news  to  Bishop  Hendrick  until  the  next  day. 
Then  he  was  delayed  in  getting  to  Cebu  until 
Tuesday,  the  28th.  He  wished  to  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  Manila,  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral.  There  were  no  merchant  vessels 
going  for  several  days,  and  the  only  available 
boat  was  a  coast  guard,  a  government  vessel, 
which  was  in  port  at  the  time  awaiting 
orders. 

“  Governor  Wright  was  petitioned  for  the 
use  of  this  boat,  and  he  readily  consented. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  Bishop  and 
his  party,  consisting  of  Mgr.  Singzon,  Padre 
Conrado,  two  ladies  who  were  going  to  the 
convent  in  Manila,  and  myself,  left  Cebu  at 
7  o’clock  in  the  small  vessel,  the  Pollilio. 
The  first  day  was  quite  fair,  but  in  the  even¬ 
ing  a  strong  wind  began  to  blow.  During 
the  night  this  increased,  and  at  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  captain  gave  orders  that  the 
boat  be  put  into  the  nearby  harbor  of  Masbatc 
as  a  typhoon  was  imminent.  This  was  done, 
and  we  remained  there  two  days  and  nights. 
Had  the  Bishop  so  desired,  the  boat  would 
have  proceeded  on  its  course,  but  he  left 
everything  to  the  captain,  and  told  him  to  use 
his  own  judgment  and  not  take  any  risks  on 
his  account.  The  captain’s  judgment  was 
entirely  justified  by  the  reports  of  the  loss  of 
three  vessels  in  Manila  harbor  and  several 
others  near  where  we  stopped.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  we  reached  Manila  safely. 

“  The  Bishop  of  Cebu  was  the  first  to  arrive. 
Afterwards  the  other  bishops  came  in  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  days.  This  was  the 
first  time  they  all  met  at  one  place.  A  con- 
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ference  was  held,  notes  compared,  and  other 
official  business  transacted.  All  were  in  Ma¬ 
nila  for  about  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  Requiem  Mass  was  celebrated  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate. 
Had  Bishop  Hendrick  arrived  in  time,  he 
would  have  pontificated  at  the  funeral. 

“In  about  two  or  three  w'eeks  he  will  start 
on  a  month’s  trip  on  Mindanao,  where  he  ex' 
pects  to  encounter  much  trouble  and  plenty 
of  work.  The  people  here — Americans,  Euro¬ 
peans  and  natives — all  like  him,  and  are  ready 
to  do  anything  for  him  they  can.  In  the 
Short  time  he  has  been  here  the  Bishop  has 
made  many  friends  by  his  pleasant  ways 
and  good  works.  The  Filipinos,  in  particular’ 
are  very  fond  of  him.  One  fine  thing  he  did 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  public  hospital  for 
jhe  lepers  and  have  it  repaired.  On  the 
whole,  the  things  that  at  first  seemed  hope, 
less  are  now  assuming  a  brighter  aspect.” 

Mr.  Fairfax  McLaughlin  and 
J.  Fairfax  his  brother,  Selden,  ’02,  are 
McLaughlin, ’93  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  Both  have 
made  several  rousing  speeches.  Fairfax  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Committee,  and 
has  made  stirring  speeches  in  the  nut-meg 
State,  while  the  genuine  ring  of  Selden’s  ora¬ 
tory  has  somewhat  surprised  the  Bronx. 

The  old  College  of  the  Bronx 
ParKCommis-  is  very  happy  and  proud  to 
sionerJohnJ.  hear  of  the  appointment  of 
Brady,  ’72  her  distinguished  Alumnus, 
to  the  important  position  of 
Park  Commissioner  for  the  Bronx.  Before 
this  appointment  Mr.  Brady  was  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Taxes.  The  North  Side  News  says  : 


‘‘Mr.  Brady  is  president  of  the  Fordham 
Club,  and  two  years  ago  was  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.” 

In  speaking  of  the  appointment,  the  Mayor 
said  ;  “  I  regard  the  position  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Parks  for  the  Bronx  as  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one.  It  is  the  head  of  a  department, 
and  not  nserely  one  of  a  group,  as  Mr. 
Brady’s  position  in  the  Tax  Department  was.’ 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  and  to 
Rev.  Daniel  R.  make  the  announcement  that 
Kicman  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Kiernan,  ’89, 
was  ordained  at  Buffalo  by 
Bishop  Colton.  June  18th,  1904.  He  said  Mass 
June  26th,  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  New  York, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Mallick  J.  P'ilzpatrick,  ’88' 
Father  Kiernan  is  now  stationed  at  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Patrick 
Cronin,  so  well  known  as  Editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Union  and  Times. 

I  P'ather  Kiernan’s  many  Fordham  friends 
will,  we  are  sure,  join  us  in  offering  to 
Father  Daniel  our  hearty  congratulations. 

The  Annual  Retreat  for  the 
The  Detreat  students  began  on  the  4th, 
and  ended  on  the  8th  Oct. 
Rev.  Father  Semple,  S,  J..  of  Loyola  Church, 
New  York  City,  who  began  the  instructions, 
was  obliged,  owing  to  a  severe  cold,  to  yield 
his  place  after  the  first  day  to  Rev.  Father 
Dolan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Elocution.  Father 
Dolan  was  already  engaged  in  giving  the  in¬ 
structions  to  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 
Father  Cryan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Special  class, 
took  P'ather  Dolan’s  place  at  St.  John’s  Hall. 
Though  both  these  gentlemen  were  called 
upon  rather  suddenly,  yet  they  accompli.shed 
their  work  with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  which 
gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  student-body. 
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The  following  happy  bridal 
Wedding  announcement  has  been  re- 

Dclls  ceived  with  very  great  pleas¬ 

ure  by  the  Monthly:  — 

Mrs.  R.  Mara 

announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Mary  Agnes 
to 

Mr.  Thomas  Macmanus,  J r. 
on  Wednesday.,  October  the  hvelfth 
nineteen  hundred  and  four 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We,  with  many  Fordham  friends,  offer  our 
sincerest  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macmanus. 

The  following  interesting  let- 
The  Filipino  ter  from  Colonel  Clarence 
Students  R.  Edwards,  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
may  throw  some  new  light  on  the  Filipino 
student  question,  which  has  aroused  so 
vigorous  an  agitation  in  the  Catholic  press: — 

War  Department, 

BUREAU  OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  24th,  IQ04. 
My  dear  Father  Rector:  — 

1  have  told  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Filipino  students  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  if  there  was  one  p'ace  I  desired 
them  entered,  it  was  in  one  of  my  Alma  Ma¬ 
ters  -  Fordham  ;  that  I  was  sure  you  would 
make  the  same  concessions  that  other  col¬ 
leges  have,  in  order  to  make  it  practicable  to 
carry  out  my  wish. 

Mr.  Sutherland  will  explain  to  you  fully,  as 
he  leaves  in  the  early  morning,  and  will  see 


you  to-morrow  night  or  early  the  next  day. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  R.  Edwards. 
Father  G.  A.  Pettit,  S.  J., 

President,  St.  John’s  College, 

Fordham,  New  York. 

Mr.  Southerland  has  made  arrangements 
with  our  President,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J., 
(Colonel  Edwards  did  not  know  that  Father 
Pettit  is  now  Rector  of  St.  Andrews-on-Hud- 
son)  to  send  to  Fordham  two  F.lipino 
students. 

The  following  letter  from  the 
Alumni  President  of  the  Fordham 
Activity  Alumni  Association  shows 
the  members  are  up  and  do¬ 
ing.  They  have  ideas  and  are  making  them 
good.  We  commend  the  idea  of  the  Alumni 
Press  Association  :  — 

9  West  28th  Street. 

New  York,  Oct.  13th,  1904. 
My  Dear - 

Your  very  kind  answer  at  hand.  Indeed, 
I  shall  gladly  do  all  I  can  for  the  Monthly. 
I  see  Mr.  Hargous  gave  you  good  data  re¬ 
garding  ’54,  ’55,  ’56.  I  have  used  it  in  some 
cases  to  correct  my  list.  It  would  be  fine  if 
we  could  carry  this  history  down  to  date. 
I  was  talking  to  our  historian,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Sweeney,  119  Nassau  St.,  of  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  Historian's  column  in  the  Monthly. 
I  think  if  you  approach  him  he  will  give 
you  a  column  once  a  month,  or  get  some 
one  to  do  so.  He  seemed  willing,  and 
thought  the  plan  good. 

I  have  appointed  F.  X.  Oliver  of  220 
Broadway,  Chairman  of  the  Alumni  Press 
Committee.  Any  interesting  details  of  Col¬ 
lege  life  or  of  Alumni  life  that  you  mat'  run 
across,  send  to  me,  and  I  will  forward  to 
him  for  publishing  in  the  press.  It  might 
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be  well  to  make  public  about  this  Commit¬ 
tee  in  the  next  Monthly.  It  has  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Fordham  at  heart. 

You  are  right  -I  am  busy,  but  always  can 
find  time  to  drop  a  line  to  an  old  friend. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  and  Frank  O’Neill,  Jr.,  are 
very  well. 

Yours,  etc. 

C  .  Frank  O'Neill. 


Besides  being  a  very  success- 
John  J.  Toohcy  ful  lawyer  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
’00  Mr.  Toohey  has  recently  been 

elected  Chairman  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Committee  of  Lackawanna  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa.  We  also  congratulate  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Toohey  on  the  increased  domestic 
happiness  which  the  birth  of  their  young 
son  must  bring  them. 


jforbbainensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

ETTER  late  than  never”  seems  to  be 
your  idea,  Ed,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
are  overjoyed  to  welcome  you  back 
again  to  old  Fordham.  May  you  ha^^e,  if  it  were 
possible,  even  greater  success  than  that  which 
crowned  your  former  labors. 

Many  are  called,  but  few  get  up.  Ask  Sutty 
if  he  has  any  advice  to  offer. 

A  meeting  of'all  the  former  members  of  the 
glee  club  was  held  in  the  armory  hall  during 
the  past  month,  and  the  outlook  for  a  successful 
season  is  very  promising.  Mr.  G.  McNally, 
’05,  who  last  year  so  well  conducted  all  affairs 
pertaining  to  this  organization,  was  again 
unanimously  elected  manager. 

We  have  often  listened  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  harmonious  accents  of  Paul’s  bass  fiddle, 
but  only  by  the  rarest  good  fortune  did  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  possessed  such  a  rich  bass  voice. 

The  shower  baths,  situated  on  the  southern 


extremity  of  the  College  building,  are  nearing 
completion,  and  we  anxiously  await  the  time 
when  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  accomplish 
this  necessity  without  involving  the  difficulty, 
formerly  experienced,  of  crossing  the  yard. 

The  old  piano,  that  stood  as  somewhat  of  a 
land-mark  on  the  division,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  and  now  many  talented  mu¬ 
sicians  are  able  to  give  full  expression  to  their 
musical  conceptions. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  wandering  minstrels, 
but  hardly  appreciated  the  fact  till  John’s 
brother  made  his  debut  the  other  night.  We 
hope  to  hear  much  more  from  the  same  source. 

The  officers  of  the  billiard  and  pool  room 
were  elected,  and  are  as  follows  :  C.  A.  Dana 
Redmond,  William  J.  Fallon,  Charles  Casassa, 
Charles  Miller. 

We  should  remember  that  they  were  appoint¬ 
ed,  not  to  fulfil  ancient  customs,  but  for  a  more 
mercenary  object. 
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“  Deeds  speak  louder  than  words.”  Remem¬ 
ber  this  holds  good  in  the  case  of  college  spirit  ; 
so  if  you  cannot  find  a  place  on  the  team,  the 
bleachers  will  support  your  weight. 

The  retreat  is  over,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
all  have  received  a  full  share  of  the  benefits  in¬ 
volved,  Fr.  Semple,  S.  J.,  undertook  to  give 
the  retreat,  but  owing  to  sickness  he  was  very 
satisfactorily  replaced  by  one  of  our  own 
faculty,  Fr.  Dolan. 

William  J.  Fallon,  ’o6. 


JUNIOR  HAI.L. 

The  interest  taken  in  football  by  resident  as 
well  as  non-resident  students  of  junior  Hall 
during  the  past  month  has  been  very  remark¬ 
able.  Every  afternoon  our  campus  literally 
swarmed  with  admirers  of  the  sport.  Decked 
out  in  all  sorts  of  uniforms,  they  went  through 
the  practice  with  a  snap  and  vigor  worthy  of 
University  men.  Though  occasional  visits  to 
the  infirmary  are  now  and  then  made,  they  are 
only  of  minor  importance.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  popular  fad  to  have  a  neatly  iodined  finger. 
Outside  of  such  tatooing  we  are  whole  and 
sound,  strong  and  lithe  of  limb,  eager  for  the 
honors  of  a  gridiron  hero,  dying  for  the  laurels 
of  victory. 

John  J.  McGraw,  Prep.,  ’05,  was  elected  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  football  team. 

The  Fordham  Prep,  team  met  their  first  oppo¬ 
nents,  Packard  Commercial  School,  on  Sept. 
28th.  They  easily  disposed  of  them  by  a  score  of 
37  to  o.  Murphy,  our  former  full-back,  played 
a  most  brilliant  game  at  right  half,  as  did 
Luckey,  a  new  man,  at  left  half. 

On  Oct.  5th,  the  Prep,  defeated  at  Crotona 
Park  their  old  rivals,  Morris  High  School,  by  a 


score  of  12  to  o.  Our  opponents  were  very 
much  heavier,  but  the  quickness  of  our  boys 
made  up  for  their  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
This  may  be  said  especially  of  Ed.  O’Reilly, 
whose  celerity  in  mind  and  body  caused  him  to 
make  the  two  touchdowns. 

Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute  proved  the 
best  match  for  our  boys,  both  in  weight  and 
skill.  Captain  McGraw  and  “  Murph”  played 
a  very  brilliant  game.  Score:  Fordham  Prep., 
5  ;  Westerleigh,  o. 

The  Prep,  won  the  game  wdth  the  Pastime 
A.  C.  very  handily  by  a  score  of  26-0.  At  no 
time  was  the  representatives  of  Second’s  goal 
in  danger.  Each  man  outplayed  his  opponent, 
and  Capt.  McGraw  sent  O’Reilly  around  right 
end  at  will.  Fake  kicks  delayed  and  double 
passes  were  worked  very  successfully.  “  Bert  ” 
played  a  smashing  game,  and  each  time  the 
ball  was  given  to  him  he  carried  it  through  the 
line  for  large  gains.  Glynn,  our  heavy  right 
tackle,  broke  through  his  opposing  tackle 
easily,  and  shaking  off  his  pursuers,  ran  forty 
yards  for  a  touchdown. 

The  line-up  of  the  Prep,  team  is  :  L.  E.  , 
E.  O’Reilly  ;  L.  T.,  W.  Barry  ;  E.  G.,  W.  Col- 
lard  ;  C.,  J.  Ryan;  R.  G.,  H.  Gough;  R.  T. , 
J.  Glynn  ;  R.  E.,  P.  Tracy;  R.  H.  B..  B. 
Murphy;  F.  B.,  A.  Thompson  ;  L.  H.  B.,  H. 
Luckey  ;  subs.,  Cornwell  and  F.  Gargan. 

John  McGraw  was  elected  manager  of  the 
basket-ball  team,  and  Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  of 
the  baseball  team.  Louis  McCoy  manages 
the  track  team. 

Not  all  the  honors  of  the  football  victories 
in  the  Prep,  school  are  to  be  given  to  the  First 
Prep.  team,  because  another  eleven,  not  so 
strong  and  brawny,  but  nevertheless  as  quick 
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and  plucky,  might  have  just  cause  for  resent¬ 
ment. 

The  2d  Prep,  team,  in  bygone  days  known 
as  the  Actives,  is  doing  great  work  on  the 
girdiron  this  fall.  Under  the  able  management 
of  Vincent  O’Reilly,  they  have  secured  a  good 
number  of  games,  and  are  presenting  us  with 
hard-fought  contests.  Leo  Murray,  recently 
elected  captain,  is  anxious  to  surpass  the  first 
Prep,  in  the  number  of  victories  won  this 
season.  At  the  present  writing  they  are  about 
equal. 

Scores  during  the  past  month  : — 

Riverside  F.  C.,  o  ;  2d  Prep.,  4. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  o  ;  2d  Frep.,  24. 

Cathedral  School,  o  ;  2d  Prep.,  30. 

Yonkers  High  School  2d,  o  ;  2d  Prep.,  6. 

Peekskill  Military  Acad.,  24  ;2d  Prep.,  o. 

Bergen  F.  C.,  o;  2d  Prep.,  6. 

The  line-up  : — R,  FL,  Galvin  ;  R.  T.,  Quinn  ; 
R.  G.,  Gurry,  ;  C.,  Morasco  ;  L.  G.,  McKenna  • 
L.  T..  Flannery  ;  L.  K.,  Hannon  ;  Q.  B.,  Gar- 
gan  ;  F.  B.,  McCaffrey  ;  L.  H.  B.,  L.  Murray  ; 
R.  H.  B.,  Cornwell. 

‘‘  Say,”  one  ot  our  bright  boys  remarked  to 
an  old-timer  of  these  precincts,  “  what  do  you 
think  of  Gmn,  playing  on  the  varsity  now  ? 
Quite  a  jump  from  the  Invincibles  to  the  var¬ 
sity,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  the  sage  replied,  “  but 

Ginn  is  always  on  the  jump.  Didn’t  you  know 
that  he  is  stock  full  of  elastic  ?  Why,  watch 
him  go  through  the  line  and  get  first  down  al¬ 
most  every  time.”  We  congratulate  our  former 
back,  and  wish  him  every  success  this  season. 
We  hope  to  do  honor  to  his  “  F  ”  before  many 
days  are  past. 

Just  a  wee  word  of  welcome  to  our  tourist, 
who  has  joined  us  once  more  after  many 
months  of  travel  in  the  faderland. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  track  team  better 


patronized.  Remember  the  “  Prep."  must 
have  a  relay  that  will  bring  honors  to  Junior 
Hall  this  year.  Sc  get  on  your  togs  and  “  lim¬ 
ber  up.” 

The  Hon.;'Ed.,’’of  Hamilton,  he  of  the  rac- 
quet-and-net  fame,  is  at  present  suffering  from 
an  acute  attack  of  Tennisomania.”  His 
right  (this  is  not  intended  for  a  pun)  arm  is 
the  most  affected,  and  he  has  developed  alarm¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  “  Grubrusitonitis ’*  toge  her 
with  a  bad  habit  of  practicing  for  the  nundrf'd 
yard  dash  immediately  after  meals. 

■If  if.  in  if  if.  ■>!. 

The  disease  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  in  chis 
connection  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  athletic  authorities  to  the  fact,  that  an  an¬ 
xious  few,  consisting  of  Black,  Seiler,  Cornell, 
Quinn,  WrigI  t,  Cornwell,  McCoy,  and  a  few 
other  experts,  are  rapidly  acquiring  squatter’s 
rights  to  the  tennis  court. 

+■  4=  *  *  *  ♦  * 

We  had  the  unique  pleasure  of  watching 
“  Touchdown  Eddie,"  sometimes  familiarly 
known  as  O’Reilly,  playing  baseball  in  his  foot¬ 
ball  togs.  It  is  even  rumored  that  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  yell  “three  out,”  after  he 
tackled  Cornwell. 

The  Peekskill  Crier  reports  that  the  Active 
Fordham  mites,  besides  beinga  minstrel  troupe, 
e.xpert  hill-climbers,  accurate  astronomers, 
fast  sprinters,  and  adept  patrons  of  war  paint, 
knew  one  or  two  tnings  about  football.  'I'lieir 
mountainously  huge  opponents  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  that  veritable  battering-ram,  Cornwell, 
from  making  large  gains.  The  team,  the  above 
paper  goes  on  to  relate,  returned  tired  and 
fatigued,  but  there  was  one  drop  of  consolation 
in  their  cups  of  woe — the  score  was  not  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  telegram. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 

Vincent  O’Reilly,  ’07. 
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NO^^-RESIDENT  JOTTINGS. 

During  this  period  ol  political  activity  the 
' Alderman  ”  is  freqi  entl)'  missing  from  our 
nnks. 

If  Washington  Irving  were  alive  to-day  he 
would  find  material  for  a  revised  story  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  in  “  Tommy.” 

The  harmony  of  one  of  our  Chemistry  classes 
is  continually  interrupted  by  “  Bruno,”  who 
insists  most  vigorously  upon  his  classmates 
admiring  his  prowess  with  the  water-bottle. 

They  say  that  overalls  are  once  again  becom¬ 
ing  fashionable.  “Tommy”  must  have  had 
some  inside  information. 

Don’t  know  as  “  Hudy  ”  ever  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  view  a  good-sized  deluge,  but 
“  Moeie  ”  will  vouch  for  his  most  sincere  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  one. 

R.  J.  B.,  ’o6. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

Are  there  not  some  kind  friends  with  enough 
wealth,  and  who  would  be  willing  and  glad  to 
help  St.  John’s  Hall  to  enlarge  its  capacity 
for  the  reception  of  its  students  ?  Brother 
Flaherty  says  that  fifty  thousand  would  enable 
him  to  make  the  necessary  additions  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  many  applicants.  Our  hall  has  again 
become  too  small,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
send  some  of  our  friends  to  Second  Division. 
We  hate  to  see  them  in  long  trousers,  and  en¬ 
forced  separation  is  heart-rending. 

Thanks  to  our  efficient  Colonel  and  drill- 
masters,  two  companies  have  been  formed  on 
Third,  and  these  have  made  rapid  progress  ; 
and  all  former  records  for  a  glorious  finish  at 
the  close  of  the  year  are  sure  to  be  broken. 


For  the  glory  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  all  the  boys 
who  are  at  all  proficient  in  music  ought  to 
join  the  new  orchestra  which  is  being  formed, 
and  is  practising  daily. 

The  health  of  the  small  boy  is  marvellous 
on  holidays,  and  he  may  usually  be  seen  at  the 
enjoyment  of  athletic  sports.  Yet,  when  the 
bell  for  study  rings  his  ailments  are  man}',  and 
he  becomes  an  actor  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
pi  Tects  seem  ready  to  discourage  any  exhibit 
of  Dramatic  talents  in  infirmary  theatricals. 

The  annual  retreat  was  well  attended,  and 
the  absentees,  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  were  very 
few.  The  good  results  are  apparent,  and  we 
wish  to  thank  the  Rev.  Fr.  Dolan,  S.  J.,  and 
Fr.  Cyran,  S.  J.,  for  their  patient  and  effective 
labors  in  our  behalf.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  give  Gus’s  views  on  the  retreat,  for  they 
would  prove  most  entertaining  reading. 

Association  and  Rugby  is  played  daily,  and 
the  Midgets  line  up  as  follows  ;  Left  end. 
Rati  ;  left  tackle,  Cave  ;  left  guard,  Muro  ;  cen¬ 
tre,  Donovan  ;  right  guard.  Arias  ;  right  tackle, 
Piedra  ;  right  end,  Hodson  ;  full  back.  Vela  ; 
right  half  back,  Kidder  ;  left  half  back,  Mc- 
Caffery  ;  quarterback  McDermott ;  and  Galvin 
and  Cerrute  are  substitutes. 

The  boys  lately  promoted  from  Third  formed 
an  eleven  and  beat  the  Midgets  in  their  prac¬ 
tise  game  by  the  score  21-4. 

The  trial  with  the  day  scholars  brought  us 
our  first  victory  ;  the  score  was  6-0,  In  a  sec¬ 
ond  trial  the  score  w'as  5-5. 

Our  rivals,  the  Midgets  of  St.  Francis  Xav¬ 
ier,  came  rather  unexpectedly,  and  we  regret 
to  say  that  we  were  defeated,  5-0. 

Our  next  game  was  with  the  Hilltops,  whom 
we  beat  27-0. 


FORD  HA  MEN  SI  A. 
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Mr.  Hinchliffe  has  volunteered  to  coach  the 
team,  and  hereafter  even  better  results  will 
be  manifest. 

The  following  members  constitute  the  re¬ 
serves  :  Right  end,  Healy  ;  right  tackle,  Vivi- 
ano  ;  right  guard,  Morasco  ;  centre,  Clarke  ; 
left  guard,  O.  Gude  ;  left  tackle,  Paoli  ;  left  end, 
Mahony  ;  quaterback,  Reyes  ;  full  back,  Stone  : 


right  half  back,  Saver  ;  left  half  back,  Kiernan 
substitutes,  A.  Gude  and  Cannon. 

The  reserves  gained  a  noted  victory  over 
the  Pioneer  A.  C.  by  the  score  17-0.  'I'he 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  ability  with  which 
our  Captain  Reyes  kicked  the  goals. 

J.  Mahony,  At:a</. 
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Exchanges. 


The  vast  amount  ofj  precious  articles 
that  could  be  gleaned  from  the  co'- 
umns  of  our  i.iau)  exchanges  would 
seem  to  Drove  that  our  college  literature  is 
equal,  nay  superiorto  that  of  all  other  natiu'  .. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  ihe  i  laturer  literature 
of  other  lands  is  so  far  supeiior  to  ourf  ? 
Why  is  it  that  our  blossoms  of  literature  do 
not  show  forth  in  their  later  development,  the 
fair  promise  of  their  youth?  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  some  of  our  thoughtful  exchanges 
may  help  us  to  answer.  _j  . 

In  the  Dial  for  October  w  e  notice  several 
good  poems  and  well-written  stories.  Of 
the  former,  we  recommend  the  sonnet,  “  At 
Eve,”  as  one  deserving  special  mention. 
Ma)'  we  suggest  that,  unless  St.  Mary’s  bell 
has  lost  its  mellowness,  some  change  might 
be  made  in  the  unmusical  and  hard  phrase, 
”  clear-cut  tones.” 

W’e  tahe  great*pleasure  in  complimenting 
the  editors  of  the  Agnetian  Monthly  on  the 
taste  they  have  displayed  in  the  new  cover 
design  of  the  October  issue.  We  might  add, 
too,  that  the  cover  is,  as  it  were,  only  a  fore¬ 
runner  to  the  literary  gems  to  be  found  with¬ 
in,  especially  the  many  poems,  which  exceed 
in  brilliancy  any  that  have  been  brought  to 
our  notice  among  the  October  college  jour¬ 
nals. 

In  the  Niagara  Rainbotv  we  find  an  exem¬ 
plary  college  magazine  of  great  literary 
value.  Judging  from  its  composition,  we 


may  safely  conclude  that  no  pains  is  spared, 
and  that  expense  is  a  minor  consideration. 

And  why,  after  all,  should  not  a  college 
paper  be  a  model  one  in  every  way  ?  Its  aim 
is  to  train  its  contributors  in  literary  expres¬ 
sion,  and  to  accomplish  this  neither  pains  nor 
expense  should  be  considered.  One  thing 
only  might  w'e  criticise  in  the  Rainbow  that 
the  sanguinary  aspect  of  the  exterior  is  hardly 
a  fitting  tribute  to  its  wholly  unwarlike  con¬ 
tents.  We  congratulate  the  editors  on  the 
success  of  their  efforts,  and  trust  that  their 
paper  will  stand  as  an  example  of  neatness 
and  literary  value  to  many  of  the  other  col¬ 
lege  periodicals. 

We  are  also  very  thankful  for  the  receipt 
of  The  Lafayette,  The  Ottawa  Review,  The 
Columbiad,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  The 
Dominicana,  St.  Vincent’s  Journal,  St.  John’s 
Record.  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin,  The  Col¬ 
lege  Student.  The  Redwood,  The  Young 
Eagle,  The  Young  Catholic  Messenger, 
World’s  Events,  St.  Mary’s  Chimes,  The 
Exponent,  The  Mountaineer,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s 
Record.  The  Sentinel.  Georgetown  Journal, 
The  Holy  Cross  Purple,  The  Victorian,  The 
Xavier,  The  Aloysian,  The  Josephite,  The 
Western  Watchman,  The  Triangle,  The 
Armenia,  The  Manhattan  Quarterly,  The 
L.oretto  Magazine,  The  Lesbian  Herald,  The 
Abbey  Student,  The  Normal  College  Echo. 

We  have  had  time  just  to  glance  at  The 
Echo,  but  we  are  amused  by  the  extraordinary 
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palfrey  ”  prospensities  of  the  studies  in  the 
Normal  College,  and  the  wealth  of  humor 
whicli  these  equine  pets  inspired  in  the  Ex- 
changeE  Jitor. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  the  neatly 
edited  Manhattan  Quarterly  has  arrived.  We 
admire  the  wealth  of  distinguished  names 
in  the  “  Story  of  Manhattan.”  It  is  well  for 
the  college  that  can  secure  so  painstaking  an 
historian  as  Dr.  C.  M.  O’Leary. 

What  a  bulky,  varied,  creditable  volume 
is  the  Redwood,  from  Santa  Clara  College  1 
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“When  I  am  Dead”  is  the  simple,  natural 
expression  of  a  boy’s  poetical  soul.  The 
young  writer  has  even  made  amiable,  a  few- 
timely  “  Dont’s.”  For  instance  : — 

“  When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Let  no  flowers  bedeck  my  tomb, 

For  flowers  soon  die  and  wither. 

And  waste  their  sweet  perfume  ; 

But  take  unto  the  altar 
Those  flowers  and  lay  them  there. 

And  kneeling,  me  remember — 

Remember  me  in  prayer." 

C.  A.  Dana  Redmond,  'o6. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  Rev.  A. 
A.  Lambing,  LL.  D.  Benziger  Bros- 
New  York,  etc.,  1904.  Price,  35  cents. 

To  foster  devotion  to  Mary  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jubilee  time, 
many  will  wish  to  read  this  j'ear,  at  least  one 
book  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Here 
is  a  little  book  that  gives  the  history  and 
explanations  of  the  dogma,  in  a  very  read¬ 
able  and  concise  form. 

TThe  Rosary — Scenes  and  Thoughts,  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Garesche,  S.  J.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York,  etc.,  1904.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  this  neat  booklet  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the^  author,  to  relieve,  while  saying 
the  Rosarj',  that  monotony  that  may  come 
upon  us  from  the  mere  naming  of  the  mys¬ 
teries.  This  is  done  by  picturing  to  the  im¬ 
agination  the  actual  scenes  of  the  different 
mysteries,  thus  “  stimulating  rather  than  fur¬ 
nishing"  pious  thoughts. 

The  Way  that  Led  Bey'OND,  by  J.  Harri¬ 
son,  author  of  “  Kind  Hearts  and  Coronets." 
Benziger  Bros.,  1904.  Price,  ^1.25. 

The  tone  of  this  story  is  strongly  Catholic. 
One  of  its  most  striking  lessons  is,  to  show 
how  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  as  a  sooth¬ 
ing  balm  to  comfort  agitated  and  troubled 
souls. 

Moral  Briefs— a  Concise,  Reasoned  and 
Popular  Exposition  of  Catholic  Morals, 
by  Rev.  John  H.  Stapleton.  Benziger  Bros., 
1904.  Price,  1^1.50. 


This  book  covers  the  entire  field  of  prac¬ 
tical  Catholic  morals.  As  its  title  sa)'s,  it 
aims  at  being  popular.  Hence  it  does  not 
follow  the  beaten  track,  of  treating  in  order 
the  Deadly  Sins  and  the  Commandments  of 
God  and  the  Church,  but  takes  up  those  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  instruction  is  more  urgent  in 
our  day.  There  are,  for  instance,  chapters 
on  Occultism,  Christian  Science,  Godless 
Education,  on  the  Ethics  of  War,  etc. 

Irish  Literature,  Justin  McCarthy  as 
Editor-in-Chief.  John  D.  Morris  and  Co., 
1201  Chesnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  publishers. 

To  most  readers  this  splendid  collection 
will  come  as  a  revelation,  for  few  realize  the 
full  extent  and  merit  of  the  Irish  national 
literature.  The  poems  of  Goldsmith  and 
Moore,  the  novels  of  Sterne  and  Miss  Edge 
worth,  the  dramas  of  Sheridan  and  Bouci- 
cault.  the  oratory  of  Burke  and  Grattan,  the 
historical  works  of  Lecky  and  Bryce,  are  in¬ 
deed  immortal,  but,  in  the  glory  they  have 
added  to  English  literature,  their  Irish  ori¬ 
gin  is  at  times  forgotten. 

It  is  fitting  that,  in  the  noon-day  of  the 
present  Irish  literary  reviewal,  such  a  noble 
anthology  should  for  the  first  time  present, 
in  distinctive  form,  this  great  national  liter¬ 
ature. 

Irish  literature  has  a  fascination  all  its  own. 
It  is  lively,  bright,  witty,  pathetic,  poetical, 
imaginative,  intensely  human.  The  reading 
of  Mrs.  Norton’s  "Bingen  on  the  Rhine,”  or 
Lady  Dufferin’s  touching  song,  “  I’m  Sitting 
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on  the  Stile,  Mary,”  or  the  solemn  words  of 
the  familiar  hymn,  ‘‘There  is  a  Green  Hill 
Far  Away,”  has  won  for  Erin  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  ;  while  Seumas  MacManus’ 
“  Humors  of  Donegal,”  Charles  Lever’s.  “  A 
Dinner  and  a  Duel,”  or  Lover’s  “  Taking  the 
Popery  out  of  a  Tombstone,”  reveal  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Ireland's  sorrow  peering  through  her 
tears.  Even  men  of  science,  like  Tyndall,  or 
Lord  Kelvin,  or  Sir  Robert  Ball,  have  a 
charm  of  style  that  makes  their  works  de¬ 
lightful  reading;  and  the  words  of  Irish  pa¬ 
triots  and  mart)'rs.  Emmet,  Grattan,  Curran, 
and  O’Connell,  have  a  charm  and  power  that 
seem,  as  a  well-known  Englishman  has  said, 
”  a  special  gift  from  heaven  to  Irish  speak¬ 
ers  and  writers.” 


These  ten  large  volumes  contain  the 
choicest  selections  from  the  works_,  of  350 
Irish  authors,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
Irish  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
poetry  and  prose. 

Its  merit  alone  will  give  it  a  foremost  place 
in  the  libraries  of  people  of  culture  the 
world  over. 

The  tenth  volume  contains  folk  tales,  ranns 
(Irish  sayings  and  proverbs),  ancient  and 
modern  Irish  songs,  plays,  stories,  etc.,  print 
ed  in  the  Gaelic  characters,  with  English 
translation  on  o[)posite  pages.  The  type¬ 
setting  and  the  piate-niaking  have  been  done 
in  Dublin. 
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Drill  was  resumed  on  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  twentieth,  under  the  supervision  of 
Captain  Lockwood,  U.  S,  A.,  whom  the 
war  department  has  again  detailed  as  mili¬ 
tary  instructor  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  Captain  Lockwood’s  intention  to  have 
the  drill  reach  even  a  higher  standard  of  excel" 
lence  than  that  attained  by  the  different  com¬ 
panies  last  year. 

ff’he  opening  of  the  scholastic  year  brought 
with  it  a  large  increase  in  the  student  body, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Commandant,  Captain 
Lockwood,  expects  to  have  a  large  increase  in 
the  companies. 

Great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  military 
tactics  by  both  commissioned  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  since  the  honor  of  filling 
the  different  offices  is  being  determined  by 
competitive  examination. 

Tours  will  be  given  freely,  if  necessary,  for 
any  breach  of  discipline,  and  will  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced  by  the  proper  authorities.  Woe  betide 
the  boy  who  receives  a  tour,  as  he  may  spend 
his  holiday  afternoons  strolling  around  the 
campus  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder. 

'I'he  appointments  are  as  follows;  — 

Cadet  Quartermaster  and  Clerk,  Chas.  Mal- 
hami, 

ist  Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  Edmund  O’Connor. 
Sergeant  Major,  John  Barry. 

Cadet  Bugler,  John  Coveney. 

Cadet  Sergeant,  William  Barry. 

Cadet  Captain,  Lawrence  Ryan,  Co.  A. 

“  Homer  Sullivan,  Co.  B. 

“  Robert  Maher,  Co.  C. 

“  Nelson  Murray,  Co.  D. 

Cadet  ist  Lieut.,  Daniel  Corcoran,  Co.  A. 

“  “  Howard  Flannery,  Co.  B. 

“  “  “  William  Brennan,  Co.  C. 


Cadet  ist  Lieut.,  William  Kennedy,  Co.  D. 
Cadet  2d  Lieut.,  Edward  Walsh,  Co.  B. 

“  “  “  William  Fallon,  Co.  C. 

“  “  “  Owen  Tierney,  Co,  D. 

“  “  George  Hayes,  Co.  A. 

Cadet  ist  Sergeant,  Thomas  Conlon,  Co.  S.. 

“  “  “  Dana  Redmond,  Co.  B. 

“  “  “  Paul  Maher,  (}o.  C. 

“  “  John  Hinchliffe,  Co.  D. 

Cadet  2d  Sergeant,  William  Gill,  Co.  B. 

“  “  “  H.  McLaughlin,  Co.  D. 

“  “  “  Hubert  McNally,  Co.  C. 

“  “  “  Howard  Gargan,  Co.  A. 

Cadet  3d  Sergeant,  Ferd.  Convery,  Co.  B. 

“  “  “  Thomas  Connolly,  Co.  C. 

“  “  “  George  Sutcliffe,  Co.  A. 

“  “  “  Vincent  O’Reilly,  Co.  D. 

Cadet  4th  Sergeant,  Stewart  Carey,  Co.  C. 

“  “  “  Frank  Holahan,  Co.  B. 

“  “  “  Leo  Murray,  Co.  D, 

“  “  “  Louis  Hinchliffe,  Co.  A. 

Cadet  5th  Sergeant.  George  Smith,  Co.  B, 

“  “  “  Charles  Cassasa,  Co.  A. 

“  “  “  Thomas  Norton,  Co.  D. 

“  “  “  Edward  O’Reilly,  Co.  C. 

Cadet  Corporals  of  Co.  A  are  :  George  Duffy, 
Mark  Healy,  John  Glynn,  Frank  White,  John 
McGraw  and  Vincent  Kearns. 

Cadet  Corporals  of  Co.  B  are  :  George  Dun- 
nigan,  Clifford  McChriste,  Bruno  Brambach, 
Jacob  Keller  and  Burton  Dumbar. 

Cadet  Corporals  of  Co.  C  are  :  Joseph  Cun¬ 
ningham,  E.  Morin,  'Fhomas  Harding,  Peter 
Daly  and  William  Gillespie. 

Cadet  Corporals  of  Co.  D  are  :  Louis  McCoy, 
Bert  Murphy,  George  Reif,  Richard  Harris 
and  Charles  Hoyt. 

Paul  C.  Maher,  Military  Editor. 
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VoL.  XXIII.  Foedham  College,  Foedham,  N.  Y.  No.  3 

Tminaculate  mother. 

X  v/buld  my  eyes  had  sseq  thy'  Wor^drsus  ^race, 

3'^st  ffl^other  of  |air  l^ope  and  holy^  love  ! 

tt|y  templed  soul  the  Qtsrr|al  2)3^® 

_2r00d8d,  iq  choseq  solitude  Jrorr|  trace 
0|Juilt,  sad  h  erita^s  oj  errir|^  race  ! 

C0ur[tenance,  as  tt[0u  wauldst  ber^d  above 
^\s  injanc/  arid  round  ^is  baylioad  rriovs, 

Xma^ed,  in  purest  beauty,  Jesus’  Jace! 

^t  X  nriay  IsV^e  thee,  ff^other,  aqd,  when  falls 
Xn  oriel  hues  tt^e  vesper  ray,  implore 

^hy  lor|^ed-for  berjediction  ;  year  by  year 
^hy  qamG,  fanr[iliar^rowr[,  more  disentljralls 
ff|y  soul  from  earth,  and  bids  tlje^rave  restore 

cl^ildhood’s  love  of  tt^^ee,  w}|icl|  l^new  not  fear! 

George  J.  Johnson,  S.  J. 
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Tordbam  men’s  filial  Devotion  to  mary  Tmntaeulate. 

The  Rarthenian  Sodality, 


The  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
John’s  College,  is  ten  years  older  than 
the  College  itself.  It  was  established  in 
the  year  1837,  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kentucky, 
and  when  the  Fathers  of  that  college  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  St.  John’s,  it  was  transferred  with 
them,  and  has  continued  its  workings  without 
interruption  until  the  present  day.  The  place 
was  changed,  but  nothing  else.  The  same  Direc¬ 
tor,  F.  Legouais,  who  presided  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  Kentucky,  opened  the  next  in  New  York. 
The  rolbbook,  on  which  the  first  name  had  been 
inscribed,  carries  on  the  list  without  interrup¬ 
tion  to  our  own  day.  The  book  of  minutes  noies 
the  transfer  of  the  college,  and  then  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  goes  on  with  the  account  of  the 
next  meeting  in  St.  John’s,  as  if  nothing  mo¬ 
mentous  had  occurred.  All  the  archives  and 
even  the  library  were  transferred  to  the  new 
house,  and,  what  was  essential,  several  of  the 
members,  who  had  been  students  in  Kentucky, 
followed  their  masters  to  New  York,  and  were 
sodalists  there.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  to 
establish  the  moral  identity  of  the  new  and  old 
associations. 

It  is  true,  that  new  letters  of  aggregation 
were  asked  for,  and  obtained  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  but  it  was  more  for  security  than  on 
account  of  any  flaw  in  the  Sodality’s  title. 

The  founder  and  first  Director  of  the  Sodal¬ 
ity  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chazelle,  as  he  is  called  in 
the  formal  fashion  of  those  times.  Father  Cha¬ 
zelle  was  at  the  same  time  President  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  Kentucky,  and  being  thus  burdened  with 


many  cares,  resigned  the  directorship  to  Father 
Legouais  in  October,  1838. 

Fr.  Legouais  held  the  office  all  the  time  the 
Sodality  remained  in  Kentucky.  He  brought 
it  over  to  Fordham,  and  was  its  director  till  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1848,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  F. 
Duranquet.  F".  Bernard  O’Reilly,  now  Monsig¬ 
nor  O’Reilly  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  took  control 
in  1850.  After  him  came  F.  Smarius,  whose 
eloquent  discourses  are  made  a  continual  sub¬ 
ject  of  praise  by  the  admiring  secretary.  Yet, 
at  one  time,  we  are  told  that  when  he  was  ab¬ 
sent  in  the  city,  “  an  eloquent  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Jouin,  the  esteemed 
Director  of  the  Junior  Sodality Eloquence 
was  abundant  in  those  days. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1856,  Fr.  Smarius  gave 
his  farewell  address.  Fr.  \Vm.  Murphy  succeed¬ 
ed  him,  and  his  exhortations  also  seem  to  have 
been  a  continual  source  of  delight  to  his  audi¬ 
ences.  F.  Larkin,  F.  Gresselin,  F.  Ronayne 
and  F.  Meagher  follow  in  quick  succession, 
while  F.  Sherlock  very  frequently  did  duty,  in 
the  absence  of  the  last-named  father.  Then  F. 
Ronayne  appears  again,  and,  after  eighteen 
months,  makes  room  for  F.  Dealy,  in  1864.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  on  March  5th  of  the 
following  spring,  “there  being  no  sermon,  Br. 
Mac^  took  his  seat  before  the  melodeon,  and 
the  solemnities  of  the  day  were  intermingled 
with  the  refreshing  charms  of  music.”  “Our 
worthy  Director,  F.  Cunningham,”  appears  on 
the  scene  in  September,  1865,  then  F.  Fleck, 
whose  careful  hand  we  see  in  the  new  catalogue 
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Of  members  made  about  this  time,  and  finally, 
coming  down  to  modern  times,  Messrs.  Jones, 
Doherty,  Campbell  ;  Fathers  Costin,  Doucet, 
Treanor,  Flynn,  Kenny,  Halpin,  O’Reilly,  Beck¬ 
er,  O’Leary  ;  Messrs.  Van  Rensselaer  and 
O’Rourke,  and  again  F.  Flynn,  each  holding  of¬ 
fice  only  a  year,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  system  at  first  inaugu¬ 
rated,  of  having  one  Director  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  terms.  The  appearance  of  the  minutes 
in  the  Book  of  Records  is  certainly  in  favor 
of  the  primitive  method.  F.  Freeman  was 
Director  of  the  Sodality  when  it  celebrated 
its  Golden  Jubilee  in  1887. 

The  very  first  name  that  we  meet  on  the  list 
of  members  in  St.  Mary’s,  is  one  that  is  very 
dear  to  New  Yorkers.  It  is  that  of  Michael 
Driscol.  He  was  elected  Prefect  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Sodality,  February  2d,  1837,  and, 
except  during  an  interval  of  four  months,  re¬ 
tained  that  office  till  September,  1839.  He  then 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  through 
his  long  career,  he  edified  and  adorned.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  the  last  place 
where  Fr.  Driscol  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
was  in  the  Sodality  Chapel  at  St.  John’s.  He 
was  cared  for  tenderly  during  his  illness  by  Fr. 
Gockeln,  who  had  been  his  fellow  sodalist  at  St. 
Mary’s.  He  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his 
old  Director,  Fr.  Legouais  and  other  sodalists, 
who  were  buried  in  the  little  graveyard  down 
near  the  woods,  and  whose  remains  have  been 
since  removed  to  the  little  cemetery  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  garden.  Next  to  Fr.  Driscol  on  the  list, 
comes  John  Ryan,  who  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  with  Fr.  Driscol,  and  was  later  on  Rector 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  in  New  York. 
A  little  further  on  comes  the  name  of  Walter 
Hill,  so  well  known  for  his  able  philosophical 
works,  and  who  is  yet  enjoying  a  vigorous  old 
age  in  St.  Louis  University.  Fr.  Hill  once  wrote, 
that  he  had  intended  to  follow  his  old  masters. 


whom  he  loved  so  much,  to  New  York,  but  as 
the  rivers  were  frozen,  travel  was  impossible, 
and  as  delays  were  dangerous,  he  concluded  to 
enter  the  Society  at  St.  Louis.  Fr.  Gockeln  was 
Prefect  of  the  Society  in  1841,  and  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  the  same  year.  After 
forty-five  years  of  labor,  during  which  time 
he  filled  nearly  every  office  of  the  Province, 
he  went  to  his  reward,  on  the  26th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1886.  Fathers  Gockeln  and  Nash  were 
boys  together  in  St.  Mary’s  in  those  early  days, 
and  F.  Graves,  who  had  entered  the  Society 
in  ’43,  was  also  a  scholastic  in  Fordham,  when 
classes  opened  in  the  Fall  of  ’46.  Bidwell, 
who  at  a  later  date  was  first  Prefect  at  St. 
John’s,  went  all  the  way  from  Chautauqua 
County  in  New  York,  to  study  at  St.  Mary’s, 
and  is  down  in  the  Sodality  list  as  being  received 
Feb.  2d,  1845.  Richard  V.  Pye  of  Glymond, 
Md.,  was  admitted  on  St.  Aloysius’  Day,  1846, 
and,  we  find  him  on  both  the  Sodalist  and  Stu¬ 
dent  lists  when  studies  were  resumed  at  St. 
John’s.  The  last  member  received  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  Wm.  H.  Clements,  who  entered  on 
the  2ist  of  June,  and  left  college  on  the  ist  of 
July.  Was  his  entire  sodalist  life  at  college 
comprised  in  those  nine  short  days,  or  was  it 
a  sort  of  novena  for  beginning  a  like  Sodality 
elsewhere  ? 

Among  the  first  at  St.  John’s  were 
Arthur  and  Richard  Boyle,  who,  F.  Nash  as¬ 
sures  us,  were  among  the  Kentucky  emigres, 
and  they,  with  Richard  V.  Pye,  and  we  might 
include  F.  Gockeln,  F.  Nash  and  F.  Graves, 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and 
new  sodalities.  Familiar  and  honored  names 
come  crowding  one  another  on  the  list  as  soon 
as  it  is  resumed  at  Fordham.  In  ’47,  we  find 
inscribed,  James  Hughes,  the  late  distinguished 
Vicar-General  of  Hartford.  'I'here  is  Michael 
O’Connor,  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  and  for  so 
long  a  time  the  Representative  in  Congress 
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from  his  native  state  ;and  Lawrence  O’Connor, 
the  architect,  is  on  the  same  page. 

Next  to  them  comes  Wm.  Plowden  Morrogh, 
so  well  known  in  New  York  as  the  Pastor  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  being  thus  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  F.  Ryan,  the  second  member  of  the 
Sodality  in  Kentucky.  Then  close  after,  we 
find  the  name  of  Sylvester  H.  Rosecranz,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  then  Wm. 
Keegan,  the  late  Vicar-General  of  Brooklyn, 
and  F.  Merrick  of  St.  Ignatius,  New  York,  and 
the  vigorous  Fr.  McNulty  of  Paterson,  and 
in  later  times  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Farley  of 
New  York.  There  are  again  General 

McMahon  and  General  O'Beirne.  The 


with  such  names  as  have,  for  sixty-seven  years, 
made  up  the  Roll-call  of  the  Sodality. 

The  full  list  of  the  Directors,  up  to  the  year 


1889,  has  been  given  in 
Of  these,  the  following 
reward  :  — 

F.  Chazelle 
F.  Legouais 
F.  Smarius 
F.  Murphy 
F.  Larkin 
F.  Gresseiin 
P\  Meagher 
F.  Costin  and 

The  following  is  a  li 
Sodality  from  1838-1 


the  foregoing  pages, 
have  passed  to  their 

F.  Treanor 
F.  Ronayne 
T.  Dealy 
T.  Cunningham 
T.  Fleck 
T.  Costin 
T.  Doucet 
F.  Flynn 

of  the  Prefects  of  the 


Press  is  represented  by  Thomas  B.  Connery  and 
John  R.  Hassard,  who  were  so  long  identified 
with  the  New  York  Llerald  and  Tribune  ;  the 
law,  by  such  men  as  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
Jos.  J  Marrin,  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  Francis  V. 
S.  Oliver,  President  Haffen,  Coroner  Berry, 
Timothy  Neville  and  Chas.  I..  Phillips.  The 
Vatables  and  Reynals  and  Hargous  are  there, 
and  about  the  same  time,  Philip  P'.  Corrigan, 
a  brother  of  His  Grace,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
New  York.  F.  Brennan  had  his  name  in¬ 
scribed  as  early  as  ’49,  and  a  few  years  later 
appears  Dr.  P'reel,  F.  Chris.  P'arrel  and  P". 
McDonald.  Still  later  is  Ed.  Brownson,  after 
whose  name  is  the  note  :  “  Died  in  the  war  ”  ; 
and  right  after,  the  two  Van  Dykes,  Philip  and 
Ernest.  And  so  on  till  we  come  to  our  own 
days,  when  to  select  names  might  appear  in¬ 
vidious  ;  but  we  recognize  them  with  pleasure, 
as  we  turn  the  leaves  of  the  Book  of  Records. 
The  youthful  devotion  of  these  men  to  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Virgin  was  the  source  of  many  bless¬ 
ings  to  these  distinguished  Alumni  of  P'ordham- 
'I’he  Roll  is  one  of  honor,  and,  apart  from  the 
happiness  of  having  consecrated  one’s  youth  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  it  is  a  great  reason  for  con¬ 
gratulation  to  find  one’s  own  name,  in  company 


Michael  Driscoll, 

I  term,  and  after 
John  Ryan,  2  terms 
more. 

John  Ryan. 

James  Kennedy,  2 
terms. 

George  Hamilton,  and 
(after  3  successors) 
1  term  more. 

P'red.  Wm.  Gockeln. 

Wm.  Wilson. 

Walter  Hill,  and(after 
5  successors)  i  term 
more. 

Samuel  Hamilton. 

Wdlis  Lee. 

John  Partly. 

James  McKibbin. 

James  Phalan. 

Hugh  Sweeney,  the 
first  Sodality  Pre¬ 
fect  in  Fordham. 

Peter  McCarron. 

Wm.  P.  Morrogh. 

Chas.  De  Bull. 

Henry  C.  Dodge. 

Wm.  Keegan. 

M.  McCallon,  2  terms. 

Chas.  Prendergast,  2 
terms. 

Edward  McGean. 

Jos.  A.  Kerrigan,  and 
(after  an  interval  of 


4  terms)  i  term 
more. 

Jas.  Conron. 

W.  McNulty,  2  terms. 
Richard  Brennan. 
John  R.  Hassard,  2 
terms. 

Geo.  Fitzpatrick,  and 
(after  an  interval  of 
2  terms)  i  term  more. 
P.  A.  Hargous. 

Chris.  A.  P'arrel. 

Thos.  Gibney,  2  terms. 
Santiago  Ainsa. 
Francis  V.  Oliver. 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffery. 

W.  Sheridan. 

W.  Doherty. 

Wm.  P.  S.  Melvin. 
Francis  Smith. 

John  Sheridan. 

W.  Connolly. 

Chas.  L.  Phillips. 
James  N.  Poland. 

W.  Moran. 

James  S.  Lynch,  2 
terms. 

Jos.  F.  Mooney. 
Martin  Fleming,  2 
terms. 

Jos.  E.  Bobier. 
Ignatius  McManus. 
Jas.  Kelly. 

J.  C.  Keveney,  2 
terms. 
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E.  A.  Chapoton. 

Morgan  O’Brien,  2 
terms. 

Geo.  E.  Quin. 

J.  P.  O’Brien. 

Hoi'ace  Doherty. 

Michael  McDermott. 

Wm.  A.  Dunphy,  2 
terms. 

Thos.  Dunphy. 

John  J.  Quin,  and 
(after  an  interval  of 
I  term)  i  term  more. 

Jos.  W.  Sweeney. 

J.  Weir  (and  after  T. 
P.  Cullen),  I  term 
more. 


Thos.  P.  Cullen. 

Wm.  M.  McDonough. 
Ed.  F.  Reynaud. 

Wm.  J.  McGurk,  and 
(after  2  successors) 
I  term  more. 

T.  W.  Kelly. 

John  E.  McMahon. 
Frank  R.  Brown. 

F.  W.  Dowley,  3  terms. 
Jas.  N.  Butler. 

J.  D.  Lennon,  2  terms. 
John  Mead. 

John  A.  Troy. 

M.  W.  Holland. 
Thomas  B.  Donovan. 
John  Clarke. 


The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  Directors 
and  Prefects  since  1890  : — 


Year 

Directors 

Prefects 

1890 

L.  J.  Kavanaugh 

J.  P.  Walsh 

L.  J.  Kavanaugh 

T.  A.  Dougherty 

L.  J.  Kavanaugh 

M.  Corbett 

1891 

Father  Hart 

M.  H.  Glynn 

00 

Fr.  McQuillan 

M.  J.  Barrington 

1892 

Father  Hart 

C.  McCafferty 

Father  Hart 

W.  Ferguerson 

Father  Hart 

J.  J.  Dockery 

1892 

Father  Hart 

Ed.  M.  Hayes 

Father  Hart 

L.  L.  Tracey 

1894 

Mr.  Mahony 

Mr.  W.  Boyle 

1895 

Mr.  Brosnan 

G.  J.  Calkins 

Mr.  Brosnan 

J.  Delaney 

Mr.  Brosnan 

J.  Dunlevy 

Mr.  Brosnan 

Robt.  Shields 

Mr.  Brosnan 

J.  Claffy 

1898 

Father  Fagan 

P.  Dolan 

1899 

j  Father  Fagan 

\  and  F'r.Maksey 

P.  Rielly 

1900 

Father  Mahony 

P.  Rielly 

1901 

Father  Mahony 

J.  Dillon 

1902 

Father  Prender- 

gast. 

Father  Prender- 

E.  J.  Mitchell 

gast, 

A.  Ewald 

1903 

Father  Mahony 

R.  Paoli 

Father  Mahony 

C.  Murn 

Father  Mahony 

J.  McManus 

Father  Mahony 

T.  McCormick 

1904 

Father  Harmon 

E.  O’Connor 

John  A.  McLaughlin,  ’05,  Treas.  P.  Sod. 
William  J.  Fallon,  ’04,  Sec.  P.  Sod. 
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tlTota  ^ultljra  eg. 

0  Virgin  Mother,  mother  maid, 

What  mortal  tongue  can  fitly  speak 

The  countless  praises  that  are  thine. 

Yes,  thine,  dear  Mary,  pure  and  meek. 

The  spotless  snow,  which  from  on  high 
In  fleecy  flakes  falls  softly  low. 

While  ages  last  shall  never  stand 
In  purity  thy  rival— no. 

The  gentle  lily,  stately,  fair. 

To  kindly  hearts  is  chaste  and  mild  ; 

But,  ah,  loved  Mary,  it  is  naught 
Compared  to  thee,  Christ’s  taintless  Child. 

The  diamond  which  empty  pride 
Doth  vainly  cherish  as  most  dear. 

Is  but  a  coal  to  flame  long  lost. 

Is  but  the  brightness  of  a  year. 

The  beauteous  rainbow  which  betimes 
With  gorgeous  tints  adorns  the  sky  ; 

In  grandeur  is  a  fleeting  show. 

Thy  beauty  lives,  but  it  doth  die. 

The  brightest  of  the  twinkling  stars. 

Which,  when  the  sun  hath  gone  to  rest, 

Doth  sparkle  in  its  setting,  made 
In  years  long  dead  at  God’s  behest, 

Is  as  a  grain  of  sand  which,  on 
The  surf -tossed  shore  doth  dimly  shine  ; 

No  lily,  rainbow,  gem  or  star 
Can  reach  the  glory  that  is  thine. 


-X. 


RE-READING  DE  VERE'S  MAY  CAROLS.” 
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Re-reading  De  Uere’s  ''  may  Cards.” 


De  VERE,  writing  to  Henry  Taylor,  sets 
down  this  rule  for  the  profitable  read¬ 
ing  of  poetry:  “  It  has  been  with 
me,”  he  says,  “  a  rule  ever  since  I  was  a  boy, 
never  to  read  good  poetry  except  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  for  its  enjoyment.  I  never 
read  it  *  *  *  when  any  circumstance  pre¬ 
vents  my  faculties  from  being  in  as  genial  a 
condition  of  receptivity  as  belongs  to  them 
when  at  their  best.’’  The  gray,  bleak  days  of 
dreary  December  may,  in  one  sense,  furnish 
a  very  uncongenial  setting  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  buoyant,  exhilarating  imagery  of  the 
May  Carols.  Yet,  what  external  nature  lacks 
by  the  absence  of  genial  suns  and  gorgeous  at¬ 
tire  is,  this  year  at  least,  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for,  by  the  spiritual  exultation  which  the 
Jubilee  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Queen  of  nature 
inspires  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world. 
And  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the 
stern  simplicity  of  widowed  winter  is  not  a  help, 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  fostering  in  the 
soul  that  meditative  mood  which  can  best  ap¬ 
preciate  the  benign  and  cheerful  Jubilee  smile 
of  our  Mother  Queen,  and  bring  May  Carols 
into  season  even  in  December. 

Besides  this  “genial  condition  of  receptiv¬ 
ity,”  there  is  yet  another  requisite  to  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  great  poem.  A  poet  who  writes 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  and  not  for  fame  or  popularity,  will  not 
usually  “  follow  others’  lead  "  ;  the  ideals  will 
not  always  be  in  harmony  with  thetime-spirit  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  he  will  very  often  belong 
to  “the  remnant,”  and  it  is  his  devotion  alone 
to  his  own  masterful  ideals  that 

“  Can  soothe  him  in  his  Irneliness  ; 
i  '  Can  mitigate  his  oneness.** 


To  appreciate  a  great  poet  then,  we  ought  to 
endeavor  to  see  though  his  eyes,  to  share 
in  his  “  vision  ”  ;  for,  as  De  Vere  says  :  “  If 

the  poem  is  a  reality,  the  poet  must  have  had 
‘a  vision  of  his  own,’  before  he  could  get  into 
the  way  of  writing  it  ”  ;  and  unless  the  reader 
finds  his  way  to  the  poet’s  point  of  view,  he  can 
never  understand  the  work.  What  then  is  the 
“vision’’  of  De  Vere  ;  what  is  his  point  of  view  ? 
De  Vere  was  a  Wordsworthian  indeed,  but 
he  was  more.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  saw  with 
the  clearness  of  a  strong  and  unwavering  faith, 
the  great  invisible  realities  ever  present  and 
working,  behind  “  the  fleeting  thingsof  time.” 
Thus  he  sings  in  his  May  Carols, 

“  And  3-et-,  through  nauire’d  symbols  dim, 

There  are  with  keener  sight  tliat  pierce 
Tlie  oiiiward  husk,  and  reacli  to  Him 
Wliose  garment  is  tlie  universe.” 

But  while  these  eternal  realities  were  clouded 
in  Wordsworth  by  the  half  pantheistical  mysti¬ 
cism  of  his  interpretation  of  nature,  De  Vere’s 
grasp  of  the  ‘vision’  at  which  all  nature  dimly 
hints,  was  marked  by  a  strength,  clearness 
and  elevation  which  Wordsworth  knew  not  of. 
Thus  the  vision  of  the  beauty  and  purity  of 
Mary,  which  Wordsworth  has  immortalized 
in  the  sonnet  wherein  occur  the  often-quoted 
lines, 

“  Our  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast: 

Purer  tiian  foam  on  central  ocean  tossed,” 

De  Vere  saw  in  all  the  completeness  and  roun¬ 
ded  consistency  of  his  Catholic  belief,  which 
needs  no  faltering  apology  as  that  expressed 
in  the  beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth,  to  win 
from  sullen  opposition  an  acknowledgment  of 
open-hearted  devotion  and  reverence  for  the 
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Mother  of  God.  It  is  the  poetr}'-  of  tliis  faith, 
De  Vere  ^ives  us  in  the  May  Ciarols. 

Each  downward  look  of  our  Catholic  poet 
upon  the  seductive  charms  and  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  was  ever  accompanied  by  an  upward  gaze 
that  saw  in  all  these  ‘‘shapes  of  brightness’’ 

“  But  wmiderers,  exiled  from  tiieir  birth, 

Or  pledges  of  a  liappier  dii_v.” 

“  Yea,  what  is  Beauty,  judged  aright. 

But  some  sui’passiiig  transient  gleam  ; 

Some  smile  from  Heaven,  in  waves  of  light, 
Kippliug  o’er  life  s  distempered  dream.” 

Take  this  burst  of  exultant,  spontaneous  emo¬ 
tion,  so  admirably  expressed  in  his  “  Evening 
Melody,”  and  notice  how  the  transfiguration 
scene  at  the  close,  throws  around  the  fading 
beauties  of  his  Irish  woodlands,  the  charm  of 
spiritual  interpretation. 

0  that  the  pines  which  crown  yon  steep, 

Their  lires  might  ne’er  surrender  ! 

0  that  yon  fervid  knoll  might  keep 
While  lasts  the  world  its  splendor  ! 

Pale  poplars  on  the  breeze  that  lean. 

And  in  the  sunset  shiver, 

0  that  your  golden  stems  might  screen 
For  aye  yon  glassy  river  1  ; 

That  yon  white  bird  on  homeward  wing. 

Soft  sliding  without  motion. 

And  now  in  blue  air  vanishing, 

Like  snow-dake  lost  in  ocean, 

Beyond  our  sight  might  never  flee, 

Yet  fill-ward  still  be  Hying, 

And  all  the  dying  day  might  be 
Immortal  in  its  dying. 

Pellucid  thus  in  saintly  trance. 

Thus  mute  in  expectiuiini, 

What  waits  the  earth  ?  Deliverance  ? 

Ah,  no  !  TransHgu ration. 

She  dreams  of  ”  new  Earth  ”  divine. 

Conceived  of  .seed  immortal, 

She  sings  ‘‘  not  mine  the  holiest  shrine. 

Yet  mine  the  steps  and  portal.” 


If  De  Vere’s  message  to  the  world  contrib¬ 
utes  to  strengthen  that  tendency  of  mind  to 
“  pierce  the  outward  husk  ”  of  things,  and 
gather  from  the  seductive  charms  of  transitory 
beauties,  blossoms  of  the  spiritual  and  super¬ 
natural  that  will  not  die,  and  that,  too,  in  an 
age  when,  with  the  loss  of  Faith,  Christian  in¬ 
terpretation  of  nature  is  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  nations, the  poet  of  Curragh  Chase  deserves 
the  gratitude  not  only  of  Catholics,  but  of  all 
those  who  thirst  for  “  a  vision  of  Divinity.” 

“  For  what  is  nature  at  its  best  ? 

An  arch  suspended  in  its  spring  ; 

An  altar  step  without  a  priest; 

A  throne  whereon  there  sits  no  king." 

Since  the  vision  of  Mary  Immaculate  was 
dethroned  from  the  imagination  of  Protestant 
England,  no  poet  has  appeared  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  successfully  to  restoring  the  Mother 
of  God  to  the  place  of  honor  which  is  her  due 
in  the  poetry  of  the  English  speaking  world. 
With  pathos  does  he  plead  for  the  return  of  the 
orphan  nations. 

“  Such,  Mary,  are  the  realms  once  thine, 

That  know  no  more  thy  golden  reign. 

Hold  forth  from  heaven  thy  Babe  divine, 

Oh,  make  thine  orphans  thine  again.” 

With  what  vigorous  yet  restrained  enthusiasm, 
does  he  sing  his  bidding  to  the  “  winds  ”  and  the 
“streams”  to  herald  her  name  once  more 
throughout  a  forgetting  world. 

“  Behold,  the  country  rains  are  past ; 

The  airs  of  niidiiiglit  hurt  no  more  ; 

The  young  maids  love  Thee.  Come  at  last : 

Thou  lingerest  at  the  garden  door. 

”  Blow  over  all  the  garden  ;  blow, 

Thou  wind  that  breathest  of  the  south. 

Through  all  tlie  alleys  winding  low, 

Willi  dewy  wing  and  honeyed  mouth.” 

”  But  wheresoe’er  thou  wanderest,  shape 
Thy  music  ever  to  one  Name  : — 

Thou,  too,  clear  stream,  to  cave  and  cape, 

Be  sure  thou  whisper  of  the  same. 
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“  By  every  isle  and  bower  of  musk 
Tliy  crystal  clasps,  as  on  it  curls; 

We  charge  thee,  breathe  it  to  the  dusk; 

We  charge  thee,  grave  it  iu  thy  pearls." 

The  stream  obeyed.  That  name  he  bore 
Far  out  above  the  moon-lit  tide.  * 

TJie  breeze  obeyed.  He  breathed  it  o’er 
,The  uiiforgetting  pines;  and  died. 

The  poet’s  song  leads  us  through  every  stage 
of  Mary’s  high  destiny,  through  every  episode 
of  her  earthly  career.  He  sings  of  her  pre¬ 
destined  greatness, 

Eternal  Beauty,  ere  the  spheres 
Had  rolled  from  out  the  gulfs  of  night, 

Sparkled  through  all  the  unnumbered  years, 

Before  tlie  Eternal  Father’s  sight. 

Like  objects  seen  by  man  in  dream 
Or  landscape  glassed  on  morning  mist, 

Before  his  eyes  it  hung — a  gleam 
Flashed  from  the  eternal  thought  of  Christ 

It  stood  the  Archetype  sublime 
Of  that  fair  world  of  finite  things. 

Which,  in  the  bands  of  space  and  Time, 

Creation's  glittering  verge  enrings. 

Elect  of  Creatures  1  Man  in  thee 
Beholds  the  primal  Beauty  yet. — 

Sees  all  that  Man  was  formed  to  be — 

Sees  all  that  Man  can  ne'er  forget  I 

He  sings  of  her  Immaculate  Conception, 

“First  trophy  of  all-conquering  Grace, 

First  victory  of  that  Blood  all  pure. 

Of  man's  once  fair  but  fallen  race 
Thou  stood'st,  the  monument  secure.  ” 

At  h  er  Nativity,  he  sings  of  her  cold  reception 
by  a  despairing  world  : — 

“  When  thou  wert  born  the  murmuring  world 
Rolled  on,  nor  dreamed  of  things  to  be. 

From  joy  to  sorrow  madly  wdiirled. 

Despair  disguised  in  revelry. 

“  Perhaps  old  foes,  they  knew  not  why. 

Relented.  From  a  fount  long  sealed 


Tears  rose,  perhaps,  to  Pity's  eye : 

Lovc-harve.sts  crowned  the  barren  field." 

At  the  Visitation, 

“  Bright  as  a  bow  that  spans  a  waste 
She  stood  beside  her  cousin's  door.” 

In  strains  of  spiritual  emotion  he  sings  of 
the  enrapturing  Beauty  of  her,  who  is  “Tota 
Pulchra.” 

A  broken  gleam  on  wave  and  flower — 

A  music  that  in  utterance  dies — 

0  poets!  and,  0  men  !  wliat  more 
Is  all  that  Beauty  which  ye  prize? 

And  ah  1  how  oft  Corruption  works 

Through  that  brief  Beaut\’s  force  or  wile  I 

How  oft  a  gloom  eternal  lurks 
Beneath  an  evanescent  smile  1 

But  thou,  serene  and  smiling  light 
Of  every  grace  redeemed  from  Sense, 

In  thee  all  harmonies  unite 
That  charm  a  pure  Intelligence. 

Whatever  teache.s  mind  or  heart 
To  God  by  loveliest  lype.s  to  mount, 

Mary,  is  thine.  Of  each  true  Art 
The  parent  art  thou,  and  the  fount. 

Those  pictures,  fair  as  moon  or  star. 

The  ages  dear  to  Faith  brought  forth. 

Formed  but  tlie  illumined  calendar 

Of  her,  that  Church  which  knows  thy  worth. 

Not  less  doth  Nature  teach  through  thee 
That  mysterj'  hid  in  hues  and  lines: 

Who  loves  thee  not  hath  lost  the  key 
To  all  her  sanctuaries  and  shrines. 

In  verses  of  buoyant  exultation  he  consecrates 
to  her  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

Whate'er  is  Horal  on  the  earth. 

To  thee,  0  Flower,  of  right  belongs; 

Whate’er  is  musical  in  mirth. 

Whate’er  is  jubilant  in  songs. 

Childhood  and  springtime  never  cease 
For  him  tljy  freshness  keeps  from  .stain: 

Dew-drenched  for  him,  like  Gideon's  fleece, 

The  dusty  patlis  of  life  remain. 
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Spirit  of  Brightness  and  of  Bliss, 

Thou  tlireaten'st  none  !  A  sinless  lure, 

Til}'  fragrance  and  thv  gladsomeness 
Draw  on  to  Christ;  to  Christ  secure. 

We  shall  finish  with  his  beautiful  stanzas  on 
the  Definition  of  Mary's  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion: — 

A  soul-like  sound,  subdued,  yet  strong, 

A  whispered  music,  mystery  rife  ; 

A  sound  like  Eden  airs  among 
The  branches  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

At  first  no  more  than  this;  at  last 
The  voice  of  every  land  and  clime. 

It  swept  o’er  Earth,  a  clarion  blast ; 

Earth  heard,  and  shook  with  joy  sublime. 


Mary  !  thy  triumph  was  her  own. 

In  tiiee  she  saw  her  prime  restored: 

She  saw  ascend  a  spotless  Throne 
For  Him,  her  Saviour  and  her  Lord. 

The  Church  had  spoken,  she  that  dwells 
Sun-clad  with  beatific  light, 

From  Truth’s  unvanquished  citadels, 

From  Sion’s  Apostolic  height. 

Had  stretched  her  sceptred  hands,  and  pressed 
The  seal  of  Faiih,  defined  and  known,  •• 
Upon  that  Truth  till  then  confessed 
By  Love’s  instinctive  sense  alone. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  07. 
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Commodore  Barry— Tafber  ol  fbe  American  Haoy.* 

By  R.ev.  David  !•  iVlerricIc,  S«  d.  ’SO, 

Continued  from  November. 


Dash  and  Daring  of  Barry. 

HE  reason  why  the  English  were  able  to 
destroy  his  frigates  in  the  absence  of 
the  Commodore,  was  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  could  not  be  idle  all  the  while,  if  there  was 
anything  which  might  possibly  be  done.  “It  has 
been  suggested,”  writes  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  to  the  Pennsylvania  Navy  Board — they 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  high, 
sounding  titles  in  those  days  ;  there  were  more 
boards  and  supreme  councils  that  ships — “that 
it  is  practicable  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the 
river  below  Philadelphia  with  barges  called 
guard  boats.  A  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this  way 
has  discovered  itself  in  Captain  Barry  and 
other  officers  of  the  Continental  Navy.”  This 
spirit  of  enterprise  revealed  itself  in  Barry’s 
passing  Philadelphia  in  four  boats  with  muffled 
oars,  on  a  dark  night  with  twenty-seven  men. 
Off  a  place  called  Port  Penn  lay  an  English 
schooner  of  ten  guns,  with  a  number  of  trans¬ 
ports  it  was  conveying.  Surely  it  was  only  a 
wild  Irishman,  with  twenty-seven  Yankees  just 
as  wild,  who  would  venture,  in  four  row-boats, 
to  attack  in  broad  day-light  such  a  dispropor- 
-  tionately  powerful  enemy.  Buttheydid,  and  with 
such  a  dash  that  they  were  on  the  schooner’s 
deck,  cutlass  and  pistol  in  hand,  before  the 
surprised  crew  could  make  any  resistance. 
When  the  hatches  were  afterwards  removed  to 
allow  them  to  appear  on  deck  as  prisoners,  the 

*  Note-— The niatterforthi  spaperisall  taken  from 
the  book  of  Mr.  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin  of  Philadelphia. 
This  acknowledgment  is  made  with  pleasure. 


Americans  found  they  had  captured  one  major, 
two  captains,  three  lieutenants,  ten  soldiers  and 
about  a  hundred  sailors  and  marines.  The  next 
morning  a  British  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  ap¬ 
peared  bearing  down  on  them.  Barry  ran  his 
captured  schooner  on  the  beach,  fired  two  guns 
down  the  main  hatch  and  sank  her.  She  was 
afterwards  raised  again.  This  bold  deed,  in  a 
narrow  bay  crowded  with  every  kind  of  ship¬ 
ping,  excited  universal  admiration  ;  and  Sir 
William  Howe  is  said  to  have  offered  Barry 
twenty  thousand  guineas  and  the  command  of 
a  British  frigate,  if  he  would  transfer  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  king,  to  which  Barry’s  memorable 
answer  was,  “Not  the  value  and  command  of 
the  whole  British  fleet  can  seduce  me  from  the 
cause  of  my  country.  ”  Within  a  week  he  was 
out  in  his  boats  again.  Having  boarded  two 
armed  transports,  he  ordered  their  escort,  a  big 
schooner  of  war,  to  strike  its  colors,  which  it 
did,  and  they  were  all  three  carried  off  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Out  of  the  stores  thus  captured,  he  was 
able  to  help  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  who 
did  not  fail  to  report  these  exploits  to  Congress, 
Another  Engagement. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Effingham,  Barry 
was  given  command  of  another  ship.  What  ad¬ 
venture  happened  to  him  then,  is  thus  related 
in  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Navy 
Board  at  Boston  to  the  Marine  Committee. 
“  This  will  inform  you  of  the  loss  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh,  frigate,  commanded  by  John  Barry,  Esq. 
She  sailed  (from  Boston)  on  Friday,  the  25th  of 
September,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  dis- 
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covered  two  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  one  of  fifty 
or  sixty  guns,  and  tlie  other  a  frigate,  which 
Barry  endeavored  to  avoid,  and  once  supposed 
himself  clear  of  them  ;  but  the  next  day,  was 
pursued  by  the  same  or  two  other  ships.  The 
frigate,  after  some  time,  being  a  copper  bottom, 
and  going  very  fast,  came  up,  and  an  engage¬ 
ment  ensued  between  the  two  frigates,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  in  which  the  Raleigh, 
though  she  had  lost  her  foretopmast,  had  the 
advantage,  and  would  have  raked  the  frigate, 
had  not  the  larger  ship  come  up,  when  Captain 
Barry  and  his  crew,  after  supporting  an  un¬ 
equal  conflict  with  the  two  ships  with  great 
gallantry  for  half  an  hour,  ran  the  Raleigh  on 
shore,  so  that,  though  he  has  lost  his  ship,  he 
has  gained  laurels  for  himself  and  honor  to  his 
country  ;  perhaps  no  ship  was  ever  better  de¬ 
fended.”  Colonel  John  Laurens,  writing  to  his 
father,  says  :  “  General  Greene,  arrived  in 

camp  yesterday,  gives  us  an  account  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Barry  having  lost  his  frigate  two  days 
after  he  sailed  from  Boston.  He  engaged  a 
British  32-gun  frigate,  and  had  fought  her  with 
his  usual  bravery  and  great  prospect  of  success, 
his  men  and  officers  being  sworn  not  to 
surrender,  when  a  64-gun  ship  came  up  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest  ;  but  not  before  he 
had  given  two  or  three  such  fires,  as  Barry’s 
situation  relatively  to  the  British  frigate  al¬ 
lowed.  Our  brave  Captain  then  avoided  violat¬ 
ing  his  oath  by  running  his  ship  on  shore  at 
Seal  Island,  and  keeping  up  a  fire  from  four 
guns  which  he  brought  to  bear  in  his  stern,  till 
he  got  out  his  boats  and  some  luggage.  He 
made  his  escape  with  eighty  hands  ;  the  rest 
were  to  shift  for  themselves  by  landing.  Ten 
who  concealed  themselves  have  escaped  since  ; 
one,  an  Englishman,  remained  on  board  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  fire  which  Barry  put  to  the  ship 
in  order  to  destroy  her,  by  which  means  she 
was  saved  and  the  enemy  got  her  off.” 


Another  Tiff  with  the  “  Folks  at  Home.” 

After  this  the  command  of  a  fleet  destined 
for  Florida  was  given  to  the  Commodore,  again 
without  a  ship,  but  it  never  sailed.  Being  too 
impatient  to  remain  inactive,  he  now  started 
out  as  a  plain  privateer  in  a  letter  of  marque 
brig,  belonging  to  a  merchant  firm  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  this  he  made  some  cruises,  continu¬ 
ing  his  work  of  capturing  Plnglish  vessels  of 
war.  But  now  he  was  very  near  having  a 
scratch  with  the  “  folks  at  home.”  The  officers 
in  the  regular  Continental  service  had  adopted 
the  good  old  English  fashion  of  impressing 
seamen  wherever  they  could  find  them,  even 
from  the  decks  of  privateers.  Barry  was  met 
by  an  American  frigate  and  ordered  to  slop 
sail.  Telling  his  men  they  could  defend  them¬ 
selves  if  they  liked,  he  continued  his  way.  His 
vessel  was  boarded  by  two  officers,  but  when 
the  men  in  the  boats  attempted  to  follow  them, 
they  were  told  they  would  do  so  at  the  price  of 
their  lives.  The  frigate  then  fired  a  gun,  and 
another.  Barry  ordered  his  ship  to  be  cleared 
for  action,  and  hailed,  asking  the  name  of  the 
commander,  “  Lieutenant  Gregory.”  “  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gregory,  I  advise  you  to  desist  from 
firing.  This  is  the  brig  Delaware,  belonging 
to  Philadelphia,  and  my  name  is  John  Barry.” 
Whether  through  respect  for  the  man  he  had 
served  under,  or  his  probable  broadside,  Greg¬ 
ory  let  this  determined  skipper  sail  on  in  peace. 
The  incident  did  not  injure  Barry  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Government,  for  he  was  soon  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  largest  vessel 
in  the  navy,  a  ship  carrying  74  guns.  This 
ship,  however,’'was  made  a  present  to  the 
French  Government,  and  Barry  was  given  the 
Alliance,  not  the  largest,  but  the  fastest  and 
the  best  boat  in  the  .American  service. 

Off  to  France. —  Hot  Encounters. — - 
Wounded. 

The  record  of  his  captures  at  sea  is  becoming 
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monotonous,  but  the  Captain  of  the  Alliance 
was  called  to  render  other  services  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  first  of  these  was  to  convey  the 
American  Commissioner  to  France,  John  Laur- 
eus,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  famous  Tom 
Paine.  On  their  way  they  took  an  English  ship, 
which  had  as  prisoner  a  Venetian  neutral  vessel. 
This,  with  her  rich  cargo,  Barry  immediately 
released  ;  which  act  was  approved  by  Congress, 
and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Venetian  Senate. 
On  her  way  home,  the  Alliance  and  her  consort, 
a  French  privateer,  was  chased  by  two  brigs. 
They  were  allowed  to  catch  up  with  her,  and  an 
engagement  began.  They  were  both  taken,  but 
the  whole  crew  of  one  of  them,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  were  put  in  irons,  because,  after  firing  one 
broadside,  they  all  ran  off  their  deck,  and  Barry 
wanted  to  punish  them  for  not  fighting  like 
men.  Another  ship  was  taken  out  of  a  large 
fleet  of  merchant  vessels  accompanied  by 
several’,  men-of-war.  But  now  our  bold  buc¬ 
caneer  came  near  being  obliged  to  strike 
his  own  flag — only  he  didn’t.  He  had  manned 
three  prizes  with  men  of  his  crew,  fifty  more 
were  on  the  sick-list,  a  large  number  of  the 
sailors  had  recently  been  severely  whipped  for 
attempted  mutiny,  over  a  hundred  prisoners  on 
board  were  chafing  under  their  ignominious 
treatment,  and  his  ship  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  ;  there  was  almost  no  wind.  Under 
these  conditions,  he  is  encountered  by  two 
English  warships,  which,  being  of  lighter 
draught,  were  able  to  sail  around  him  as  they 
pleased.  The  battle  commenced  before  noon, 
and  at  two  o’clock  the  Commodore  had  to  be 
taken  below,  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
At  this  time,  the  Alliance  was  so  damaged,  her 
rigging  cut  up,  and  everything  looked  so  help¬ 
less,  that  the  lieutenant  in  command  went  down 
at  last  into  the  cockpit,  and  asked  if  they  should 
surrender.  “  No,  sir,”  shouted  the  Captain  ;  “if 
the  ship  cannot  be  fought  without  me,  I  will  be 


brought  on  deck.  ”  Then,  dressing  in  haste, 
he  proceeded  to  ascend  the  gangway.  At  that 
moment  a  little  breeze  sprung  up,  the  Alliance 
was  able  to  pour  a  broadside  into  one  enemy 
and  one  into  the  other,  and  both  took  down 
their  colors.  For  this  exploit  Barry  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  fellow  American  cap¬ 
tains  ;  one  of  them,  writing  to  Congress,  said  he 
should  be  made  an  Admiral  ;  John  Paul  Jones 
sent  him  a  cockade,  the  letter  accompanying 
which  was  sold  a  century  later  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  As  to  his  men, all  wished  to  re-enlist 
under  him  again,  even  those  who  had  been 
punished  for  mutiny.  Barry  never  impressed 
a  sailor,  and  never  hesitated  to  let  his  men  go 
on  shore  through  fear  of  desertion.  Even  his 
prisoners  took  to  him  ;  the  common  sailors 
joined  his  crew,  the  others  left  him  with  reluct¬ 
ance.  “  The  difference,”  writes  Kessler,  “be¬ 
tween  the  usual  treatment  given  by  British 
commanders  to  American  officers  (although  of 
public  vessels),  and  the  treatment  which  they 
and  the  officers  and  crew  of  private  vessels,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Captain  Barry,  made  them  blush 
for  their  country.” 

The  Last  Naval  Battle. 

The  whole  American  Navy  was  now  reduced 
to  two  ships,  and  one  of  them — one-half  the 
whole  navy, — Barry’s,  was  lent  to  France  with 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  On  her  return  voy¬ 
age  she  escaped  from  a  big  English  warship  by 
running  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  and,  when  inter¬ 
cepted  by  another  vessel,  by  simply  running 
her  down.  She  is  next  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  she  cruises  about,  taking  prizes  right  and 
left,  and  then  sailed  once  more  for  France. 
But  the  war  was  nearly  over  :  Yorktown  had 
surrendered  ;  and  Barry  freely  expressed  his 
hope  of  early  peace.  This  was  not  to  be,  how¬ 
ever,  until  he  himself  had  fought  the  last  naval 
battle  of  the  war.  In  the  presence  of  a  French 
man-of-war,  the  Alliance  attacked  one  of  three 
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English  frigates,  the  other  vessels  merely  look¬ 
ing  on.  It  was  a  fair  fight,  the  two  ships  be¬ 
ing  well  matched.  According  to  his  faithful 
mate,  Barry  went  from  piece  to  piece  on  board 
his  vessel,  cautioning  the  cannoneers  “  against 
too  much  haste,  and  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy 
was  right  abreast.”  In  half  an  hour  every  gun 
of  the  Englishman  was  silenced,  and  she  bore 
away,  and  with  the  help  of  her  two  consorts 
escaped,  leaving  the  French  captain  to  explain 
his  inactivity  as  best  he  could.  Thus  Barry, 
who  took  the  first  English  vessel  captive  in  the 
war,  ended  his  revolutionary  career  by  beating 


the  last  English  foe,  whodared  to  exchangeshots 
on  the  main  with  the  American  sailors.  It  may 
be  added  that,  after  the  war,  he  visited  this 
British  ship  at  New  York,  still  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  rough  treatment  it  had  received  ;  he  was 
cordially  greeted  by  the  captain,  who,  after  ex¬ 
pressing  his  admiration  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  American  had  managed  his  ship,  declared 
that  he  himself  had  never  been,  as  he  expressed 
it,  so  drubbed  before. 

The  Alliance  was  sold  by  Congress,  became 
a  merchant  packet,  and  laid  her  bones  to  rest 
near  Philadelphia,  Barry’s  home. 


{To  be  Continued.') 
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Through  whom  two  thousand  years  ago 
was  won  our  heritage, 

Lost  in  the  dim,  far  Age-(PrimevaV s  mom? 

A  ransoming  pozver  of  mortal  seed  was  horn 
Without  sirds  conds',  ‘unsullied  voice  to  raise 
For  man’s  redernvtion  such  a  j)cean  of  praise 
As,  rising  o’er  the  angel  choirs  on  high 
Jdight  mahe  triumphant  Earth’s  despairing  cry. 

A  JLaiden  prayed,  the  angel  host  was  still 
As  rose  her  prayer,  then  God  made  Jcnown  His  will 
To  Gacriel ;  and  down  th'  ethereal  waste 
Of  Heaven’s  blue  th’  Archangel  sped  in  haste, 

Led  by  the  canticle  that  quivered  yet 
Above  the  verdant  crown. gf  Olivet, 

While  fell  the  Universe  beneath  a  spell 

‘That  thrilled  the  heavens,  and  roused  the  depths  of  hell — 

For  tho  angel  had  found  the  object  of  his  fight. 

And  with  these  words  had  stirred  her  maiden  fright: 

Hail  I  Mary  I  Hail!  Thou  full  of  grace; 

The  Lord  abides  with  Thee; 

(Blessed  art  thou  of  women; . .face, 

With  soul  from  terror  free. 

Thy  M aster  well-pleased ;  Thou  shalt  conceive 
And  bear  a  Son;  thine  Own 
Jesus  shalt  name;  He  shall  receive 
The  holy  Qavid’s  throne. 

Of  the  Most  High  th’  eternal  Bon 
Will  Tule  eternity, 

And  ivill  be  called  the  Holy  One, 

The  Saviour  born  of  Thee.” 

Hail!  Full  of  grace!— Th’  Angelic  Call 
Thrills  through  the  Temple  dim — 

JJan’s  promised  challenge,  since  the  Fall, 

To  crush  the  (Blighter  grim 

Whose  hate,  time  bound,  beyond  time  -would  destroy — 
Trailing  with  sinuous  rancor  o’er  fair  Virtue’s  fowers 
Upraised  for  Heaven’s  adorning  in  Faidh’s  fragrant  bowers. 
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II. 

'Twas  then  that  muted  Heaven  heard 
Ihe  terraeed  serpent's  hiss 
That  still  outraged  the  promised  luord 
And  threatened  human  Hiss. 

(But  low  the  Virgin's  humole  word 
The  (^emcn  s  taunt  defied: 

‘"(Behold  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord . 

His  Will — he  it  mg  guide.  " 

Two  thousand  gears  have  heaped  their  harvestful 
Of  jogs  and  sorrows  'round  the  Judgment  Seat 
Of  Christ  the  Crucified,  the  Jleroiful, 

While  saintlg  souls  redeemed  who  stood  the  heat 
Of  Earth's  destroging  passions,  jog ful  sing: 

“  Of  all  Thg  works,  Thg  Mercg  reigns  supreme, 

0  JJan  of  Sorrows!  Christ,  Eternal  King!" 

Then  turn  theg  to  a  place  of  mgstic  gleam 
Where,  high  enthroned,  fair  Heaven's  Queen  doth  reign, 
And  there  while  hearing  Earth' s  far-echoing  strain 
(Behold  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord, 

Humanitg's  chief  boast — 

Enthroned  Humilitg,  that  'cross  the  ford 
Of  (^eath,  beams  on  the  coast 
Of  hgmning  Earth,  whose  strains  of  filial  jog 
M elcdiouslg  melt  from  out  the  transient  night. 

Meeting  the  Spirit  sgmphong  in  heavenward  flight. 

So  should  our  jubilee  unfold 
(Respite  of  Hell's  deception. 

God's  voice  proclaims  His  grace  foretold : 

Th'  Immaculate  Conception. 

Ho  Angel  harp  will  e'er  relate. 

With  sweet  enough  a  chord, 

^Twas  Marg,  Maid  Immaculate 
The  Mother  of  Our  Lord 
Through  whom  tiuo  thousand  years  ago 
Was  won  our  heritage. 


Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


AJ?£:  LONG  POEMS  POETJCALi 
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Are  Cong  Poems  Poeiical? 


OF  course,  a  poem  is  poetical  only  inas¬ 
much  as  it  excites  emotions  in  the  soul 
and  elevates  it.  With  this  considera¬ 
tion  in  view,  the  question  is  narrowed  down  to 
this  point  ;  can  the  power  of  exciting  and 
elevating  the  soul  be  sustained  for  any  length 
of  time,  or,  if  so,  is  the  soul  capable  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  it  throughout  the  whole  poem  ? 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  has  lately  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  people  of  intelligence,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  American  literary  critics,  in  his  lecture  on 
“  The  Poetic  Principle,"  sets  himself  to  show 
that,  in  his  opinion,  “  a  long  poem  does  not 
exist,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  phrase,  a  ‘  long 
poem,’  is  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms.” 

Entering  into  an  explanation  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  since  excitement 
is  transient,  it  cannot  be  sustained  throughout 
a  lengthy  composition — not  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  the  utmost.  In  a  long  poe.m  such  as 
“  Paradise  Lost,”  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  enthusiasm,  and  unless  we  read  it  as  a 
series  of  minor  poems,  that  is,  shorter  and 
separated  poems,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
poetical.  If  we  read  it  at  a  single  sitting,  as 
would  be  necessary  to  preserve  its  Unity,  we 
would  be  alternately  excited  and  depressed  ; 
after  a  passage  which  we  fully  appreciate,  our 
interest  flags,  and  for  a  time  we  are  unable  to 
admire  what  succeeds.  Thus  the  entire  poem 
seems  to  the  reader  a  series  of  truly  poetical 
passages,  alternating  with  passages  of  plat, 
itude.  Poe  says,  that  in  regard  to  the  “  Iliad,” 
we  have  very  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
was  intended  for  a  series  of  minor  poems> 


but  whether  it  was  or  not,  he  insists  that  “  no 
very  long  poem  will  ever  be  popular  again." 

He  reaches  this  conclusion  from  the  poetic 
principle  which  he  assumes  as  true,  and  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  which,  he  so  persistently  reiterates. 
For  instance,  he  says  :  “  It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  common  sense,  in  the  time  to  come,  will 
prefer  deciding  upon  a  work  of  art  rather  by 
the  impression  it  makes,  by  the  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces,  than  by  the  time  it  took  to  impress  the 
effect,  or  by  the  amount  of  sustained  effort 
which  had  been  found  necessary  in  effecting  the 
impression.”  The  element  which  other  critics 
call  “  sustained  effort,”  he  rules  out  with  a 
touch  of  scorn,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
poetic  effect.  This  power  of  “  sustained  ef¬ 
fort,”  he  attributes  to  a  dogged,  common¬ 
place  perseverance,  altogether  different  from 
poetic  genius,  which  no  amount  of  good  will  or 
voluntary  endurance,  can  evoke. 

There  is  an  evident  analogy  between  this 
standard  of  Poe  for  discerning  true  poetry, 
and  the  popularity  in  our  time  of  the  short 
story.  Whether  Poe  is  justified  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  or  not.  he  has  expressed  the  yearning  for 
brevity  and  force, which  characterizes  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  readers  of  fiction  and  the  audiences 
even  of  speeches  and  sermons.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  American  people  of  to-day  will  grow 
restless  over  a  bulky  novel,  and  yawn  during  a 
lengthy  discourse,  in  the  church  pews  or  public 
hall. 

In  fact,  I  think  I  may  say,  that  Poe  is  the 
father  of  the  short  story.  He  has,  to  a  certain 
extent  been  made  famous  by  it,  and  although 
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some  of  his  stories  are  of  a  rather  gruesome 
character,  yet  for  connectedness  and  skilful 
handling  of  the  plot,  he  is  unrivalled  in  this 
peculiar  branch  of  prose  literature. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  seems  to  concur  with  Poe 
in  these  opinions,  to  some  degree,  as  we  infer 
from  some  remarks  of  his  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
When  Tennyson  showed  him  a  manuscript  of 
one  of  his  poems,  and  pointed  out  two  or  three 
stanzas,  saying,  that  they  constituted  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  poem  and  that  the  rest  only  spoilt 
“its  shape”;  the  great  poet  would  cancel 
them,  although  those  that  were  rejected 
were  just  as  beautiful  as  those  that  remained, 
De  Vere  himself  says  :  “If  my  poetry  were 
to  have  any  chance  of  interesting  people, 
it  would  be  when  reduced  to  a  condensed  form, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  omit  as  much  of  the 
‘Search  After  Proserpine,’  should  I  republish 
that  volume.”  He  goes  on  to  say It  appears 
to  me  that  single  poems  of  length  lose  even  more 
by  the  ‘superfluous,’  than  volumes  of  short 
pieces  by  want  of  weeding.  Greater,  as  it  strikes 
me,  would  be  the  gain  to  the  ‘  Excursion’  if  most 
of  the  ‘  interstitial  ’  matter  were  omitted.  Great 
and  original  poet  as  he  is,  even  Wordsworth 
has  much  to  fear  from  prolixity  and  repetition, 
as  regards  that  idle  prodigy.  Posterity,  and  he 
has  already  lost  much.  ” 

Now  to  go  back  to  what  was  said  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  I  think  I  mentioned  above,  that  with 
regard  to  “  Paradise  Lost,”  Poe  says,  that  if  we 
read  it  at  a  single  sitting,  as  the  preservation 
of  Unity  would  require,  we  are  alternately  ex¬ 
cited  and  depressed.  Now,  in  regard  to  a 
poem  such  as  “  Virgil’s  yEneid,”  this  hardly 
seems  to  be  the  case.  For,  although  it  is  too 
long  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting,  even  by 
reading  it  in  portions,  we  maintain  a  general 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  hero  and  interest 
in  his  deeds  throughout.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  superfluous  matter  in  it,  as. 


for  instance,  in  the  sixth  book  the  “  Descent 
of  .^neas  into  Avernus.”  By  superfluous  mat¬ 
ter  I  mean  whatever  could  be  omitted  without 
injuring  the  substance  and  plot  of  the  poem, 
although  it  might  go  a  great  way  in  obtaining 
the  end  for  which  the  work  was  intended. 

But,  in  a  long  poem  like  this,  which  is  in  real¬ 
ity  a  story  in  verse,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense 
with  all  superfluous  material.  And  a  pleasing 
variation  from  the  poem  proper,  when  it  is  a 
long  composition,  does  not  cause  us  to  lose  in¬ 
terest,  in  my  opinion,  but  rather,  by  taking 
the  mind  for  a  time  from  the  real  story,  enables 
us  to  return  to  it  with  increased  interest. 
The  distraction  in  this  case  is  charming,  and 
the  return  pleasant. 

We  can  also  find  superfluous  matter  in  the 
Iliad.  But  what  is  said  of^the  vEneid  applies 
also  to  the  Iliad. 

But  in  a  poem  such  as  ‘  ‘  Paradise  Lost,”  the 
matter  is  more  serious,  and  I  think  the  true  spirit 
of  the  poem  is  sustained  throughout.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  we  the  power  to  respond 
to  it?  If  we  read  it  at  a  single  sitting,  as  Poe 
says  is  necessary  for  Unity,  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  be  interested  for  such  a  length  of  time?  It 
unfortunately  is  not  ;  and  although  the  poem 
itself  may  be  in  every  part  truly  poetical,  never¬ 
theless.  in  different  parts  our  interest  flags,  and 
the  full  merit  of  the  poem  is  lost  upon  us  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  But  if  afterward  we  return  to 
that  part,  which  did  not  hold  our  attention  at 
the  first  reading,  we  find  that  it  is  now  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasing,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fault  is  with  our  own  inability  to  cope  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  poem,  not  with  the  poem 
itself. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Poe,  Leigh  Hunt, 
in  an  essay  on  “What  is  Poetry,”  says  :  “  If  it 
should  be  asked  of  me,  what  class  of  poetry  is 
the  highest,  I  should  say,  undoubtedly,  the 
Epic  ;  for  it  includes  the  drama,  with  narration 
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besides  ;  or  the  speaking  and  action  of  the 
characters,  with  the  speaking  of  the  poet  him¬ 
self,  whose  utmost  address  is  taxed  to  relate  all 
well  for  so  long  a  time,  particularly  in  the 
passages  least  sustained  by  enthusiasm,”  And 
again  :  “  Imagination,  teeming  with  action 

and  character,  makes  the  greatest  poets.” 
Now  there  is  no  type  of  poetry  which  exhibits 
such  a  display  of  the  fruits  of  the  imagination, 
such  a  display  of  action  and  character,  as  the 
Epic;  and  from  this  we  conclude  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Hunt,  the  Epic  held  the  highest  place 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry.  And  still 
further  on  he  says:  “Wherever  truth  and 
beauty,  whateverjheir  amount,  can  be  worthily 
shaped  into  verse,  and  answer  to  some  demand 
for  it  in  our  hearts,  there  poetry  is  to  be  found  ; 
whether  in  productions  grand  and  beautiful,  as 
some  great  event,  or  some  mighty,  leafy  sol¬ 
itude,  or  no  bigger  and  more  pretending  than  a 
sweet  face  or  a  bunch  of  violets  ;  whether  in 
Homer's  Epic  or  Gray’s  Elegy,  in  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  or  the  very  pot¬ 
herbs  of  the  Schoolmistress  of  Shenstone,  the 


balms  of  the  simplicity  of  a  cottage.  Not  to 
known  and  feel  this,  is  to  be  deficient  in  the  Uni¬ 
versality  of  Nature  herself,  who  is  a  poetess  on 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  scale,  and  who 
calls  upon  us  to  admire  all  her  productions  ;  not 
indeed  with  the  same  degree  of  admiration,  but 
with  no  refusal  of  it,  except  to  defect.” 

This  seems  to'me  to  be  the  correct  view  to 
take  of  poetry,  recognizing  in  it  the  beautiful, 
whether  in  large  volume  or  small.  Nature  her¬ 
self  seems  to  attest  this,  for,  does  not  the  moun¬ 
tain  inspire  us  with  a  sense  ofj  its  imposing 
grandeur  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
smallest  flower  attracts  our  attention  with  its 
bright  colors?  I  will  admit  that  there  is  truth 
in  what  Poe  says,  and  he  explains  it  well  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  has  not  taken  as  sound  a 
view  of  the  subject  as  might  be  possible.  And 
it  is  probable  that  those  poems  which  have 
been  considered  the  greatest  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  have  been  read  by  the  world  for 
centuries  as  such,  should,  in  reality,  be  un- 
poetical  ? 

E.  O’T.,  ’07. 


^  pall  of  darkness  numbiri|  land  and  sea ; 

^  World’s  bearf=!7un|er,  yearnin|  for  flje  morn  ■ 
Auroral  star^sljine  bursfir\|  Ibrieusl^,-- 
is  born! 


J.  J.  EEILLT. 
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W)t  passing  of  Cattierine. 

"  Ror  ^l;ee,  my  spouse,  for  ^l^ee  and  purity 
die.  ^  strove  in  life  to  l^eep  me  free 
Prom  stain  ;  in  deatf;)  let  no  unholy  touch 
Profane  thy  Spirit  s  dwellmp-place.  ?h  us  prayed 

^he  virpin  Both  erine. - ^h©  llctor  s  hand 

^s  meshed  withm  her  polden  heir - the  steel 

descends - she  s  dead,  ^carce  had  her  spirit  flown, 

When  lo  I  in  answer  to  the  martyrs  prayer, 

0  sudden  flash  fills  all  the  air  wiih  liph^t 
0nd  sundered  is  the  canopy  of  blue; 

^h  en  outward  from  the  polden  pates  there  floats 
0  cloud  of  red-robed  spirits  ;  and  adown 
^he  pathway  bripht,  that  streiched  a  pold-paved  way 
Prom  earih  to  heaven,  they  plide  ;  and  all  1he  land 
Grrows  roseate  m  the  pleam  of  blood-red  raiment, 
While  strain  on  strain  the  music  of  their  sonp 
l^ains  down  till  earth  thrills  with  ^h©  melody. 

0nd  see  down  twixt  the  martyr  bands,  a  score 
0f  white-robed  anpels  come,  deep-laden  with 
^he  fadeless  blooms  of  Paradise.  ^hey  crown 
^he  maid  with  snow-white  lily-bells,  and  whilst 
^he  anpel  voices  loud  and  louder  sinp  : 

Live,  Batherine,  beloved  of  the  l^inp  I 
^hey  lift  th  eir  sister  from  the  sands  and  wheel 
.^nto  the  d  arl^eninp  east.  0far,  afar 
^hey  winp  to  distant  ^inai  s  hollowed  mount, 

Wh  ere  B'od  of  old  in  thunder  spal^e  to  man, 

0nd  there  as  martyr  and  as  virgin  crowned, 

^aint  Batherine,  the  lily-malden,  sleeps. 

A  Dublin  Boy. 


Patroness  of  the  Senior  Class 
November  25th. 


Cbe  fordbam  Itlontbly. 
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THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  DECLABATION  OF  THE 
IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

1HE  most  memorable  events  do  not  always 
receive  the  most  memorable  notice. 
God’s  greatest  works  have  been  very 
often  received  by  men  with  “a  conspiracy  of 
silence.”  The  celebration  of  the  8th  Dec.  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  press  has  given  it  scant 
notice.  Yet  it  is  an  event  that  has  stirred^^to 
the  depths  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  over  230 
millions  of  our  fellow  beings.  And  in  no 
country  has  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  def¬ 
inition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Mother  of  God  been  so  enthusiastically  cele¬ 
brated,  as  in  our  own  United  States.  For 
Catholics  at  least,  the  8th  of  December  is  not 
only  a  religious,  but  a  national  festival.  The 
Catholic  bishops  assembled  in  Baltimore  in 
1846,  solemnly  dedicated  the  United  States  to 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  only  proper 
that  patriotism  should,  for  us  Americans,  as  it 
does  for  other  nations,  become  the  handmaid 
of  religion.  Englishmen  of  all  shades  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  political  belief  celebrate  the  feast  of 
St.  George  ;  Scotchmen  do  honor  to  St.  An- 
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drew,  not  to  mention  the  Irishman’s  devotion, 
v/hether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  his  national 
apostle.  Nor  is  this  dedication  of  the  United 
States  to  Mary  Immaculate  the  outcome  merely 
of  the  pious  wish  of  the  venerable  bishops  of  the 
Baltimore  Synod.  This  devotion  appeared  as 
the  morning  star  of  our  country’s  greatness. 
From  the  moment  that  Christopher  Columbus 
conceived  the  idea  of  crossing  the  gloomy 
ocean,  the  protecting  mantle  of  Mary  was 
spread  over  him,  and  the  Star  of  the  Sea  was 
leading  him  unconsciously,  not  only  to  give  a 
new  world  to  Spain,  but  to  give  a  new  realm  to 
Mary  Immaculate.  Witness  the  hand  of  Mary 
guiding  the  admiral  of  the  ocean.  His  flag¬ 
ship  was  the  Sante  Maria.  To  place  the  seal 
of  Mary  Immaculate  indelibly  on  the  soil  of  the 
New  World,  he  enjoined  in  his  last  will,  that  his 
son  should  build  a  church  on  the  Island  of  His¬ 
paniola,  which  should  be  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Champlain  founded  the  City  of  Quebec,  and 
built  the  first  chapel  in  the  North,  which  he 
dedicated  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  in  1615.  The  City  of  Montreal  was  first 
Ville  Marie.  When  the  devout  Catholic  looks 
back  over  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  North  America,  his  interest  is 
aroused  by  the  devotion  shown  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  especially  to  her  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception.  This  remarkable  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  early  missionaries,  who  did  so  much  towards 
introducing  this  mark  of  Catholic  faith  in  the 
New  World. 

Among  the  many  fervent  clients  of  the 
Immaculate  Mother  of  God  among  the  pioneer 
explorers  in  North  America,  there  is  one  who 
stands  foremost  ;  one  who  has  been  called  the 
living  expression  of  the  New  World’s  devotion 
to  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  he  is  the  great 
Jesuit  missionary,  Father  James  Marquette. 


Father  Marquette  writes  in  his  Journal  for 
the  year  1672  : 

“The  day  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  I  have  always,  in¬ 
voked  since  I  have  been  in  this  Ottawa  countr^» 
to  obtain  of  God  the  grace  to  be  able  to 
the  nations  on  the  River  Mississippi. 

“  With  this  object  we  set  out  in  two  bark  can¬ 
oes,  Joliet,  myself,  and  five  men,  and  above  all, 

1  put  our  voyage  under  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  promising  her  that 
if  she  did  us  the  grace  to  discover  the  great 
river,  I  would  give  it  the  name  of  Conception." 

On  June  17,  1673,  Marquette  discovered  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  named  it,  the  river  of  the 
Conception. 

North  America  then,  and  the  territory  out  of 
which  we  have  made  the  states  of  this  Union, 
have  been  dedicated  to  our  Blessed  Lady  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  sweet  Queen  of  Heaven  everywhere 
throughout  our  land,  has  had  temples  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  her  under  that  glorious  title.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  piety  and  devotion  have  been  ten¬ 
dered  to  her  in  the  United  States,  because,  be¬ 
fore  our  Republic  was  brought  forth  upon  this 
Continent,  heroic  missionaries,  through  toil  and 
marytrdom,  offered  up  to  her  the  harvest  of 
souls  that,  in  their  visions,' they  saw  growing 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

We  can  be  gratefully  proud,  that  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  honoring  Mary  Im¬ 
maculate,  looking  back  with  love  and  gratitude 
to  her  as  the  Morning  Star  of  our  present  great¬ 
ness. 

R.  C.  M.,  ’05,  Eng. 

THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM. 

To  the  Football  Team-athletes,  students, 
gentlemen  !  Well  done,  Fordham  !  At  last  you 
have  firmly  established  yourself  in  football  as 
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a  master  of  unflinching  grit,  thorough  general¬ 
ship  and  rapid,  open  play.  We  have  followed 
your  splendid  record  with  great  pleasure,  and 
take  especial  pride  in  stating  that,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  athletic  authorities  who  have  watched 
Fordham’s  career,  the  present  team  is  the  fast¬ 
est  and  most  successful  that  has  ever  repre¬ 
sented  us. 

To  the  manager  !  Capital  work  !  We  com¬ 
pliment  Mr.  George  V.  McNally  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  compiling'a  schedule,  and  for 
his  skill  in  conducting  it.  The  young  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  most  willing  and  intelligent  worker, 
and  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  active 
interest  and  his  results. 

“  Methinks  ’tis  lime  to  smile  again.” 

To  the  coach!  All  honor  to  the  coach  !  Pay 
him  the  highest  tribute  !  Remarkable  faculties 
of  organization,  instruction  and  athletic  capa¬ 
bility  were  required  to  train  the  team  to  meet 
the  schedule  with  even  moderate  credit ;  but 
with  the  same  resource,  strength  and  unwaver¬ 
ing  spirit,  with  which  he  developed  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Baseball  Team  of  last  Spring,  Mr.  Fred  L. 
Smith  picked  and  drilled  the  best  eleven  we 
have  ever  had.  To  him  we  say  :  “  Your  name 
is  great  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure.” 

The  captain!  Ed.  Glennon!  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  football  science,  applied  with  cool 
decision,  speed  and  great  pluck,  made  him  a 
leader  worthy  of  our  success.  Fordham  profits 
by  such  representatives. 

Among  the  men  most  prominent  on  the  field 
was  Howard  Gargan,  a  daring,  finished,  steady 
quarterback.  His  injury  was  a  severe  loss. 
His  presence  in  even  the  smallest  plays,  his  ac¬ 
curate  kicking  and  magnificent  dashes  through 
broken  fields,  especially  in  the  N.  Y.  U.  game, 
entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  intercollegiate 
football.  Raftis,  at  right  end,  was  slippery, 
crafty  and  a  hard  tackier.  O’Malley  balanced 


him  well,  and  exhibited  exceptional  courage. 
Magee,  at  right  tackle,  was  an  impregnable 
linesman  and  strong  in  attack.  At  either  left 
guard  or  tackle,  Norton  played  grand  football. 
The  backfield  was  full  of  surprises. 

At  full,  Brambach  and  McLane  shared  the 
honors.  Each  was  a  powerful  plunger  and  a 
fine  secondary  defence.  Though  light,  Bren¬ 
nan,  left  half-back,  hit  the  line  fiercely  for  fine 
gains,  and  besides  was  an  excellent  punter. 
Time  and  again  his  grit  alone  kept  him  on  the 
field.  Cassasa,  of  last  year’s  “  Prep,”  by  nervy 
sprinting  and  sharp  tackling,  won  right  half  and 
defended  it  splendidly.  L.  Gargan  and  Robert¬ 
son  did  not  play  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  strengthened  the  team  very  materially. 
Those  who  should  receive  special  mention  as 
substitutes  are  :  Sweeney,  Coveney,  Barr, 
Murray,  McEveety  and  Sutcliffe. 

It  is  highly  fitting  when  praising  the  team,  to 
speak  with  warmth  about  the  rousing  spirit  of 
the  “  rooters.”  For  volume  and  variety,  the 
singing  and  cheering  were  the  best  ever  heard 
at  Fordham.  We  congratulate  the  “  rooters  ” 
for  their  display  of  genuine  college  spirit.  The 
prefects  have  been  a  source  of  unfailing  encour¬ 
agement,  and  the  effect  which  their  persistent, 
well-planned  labors,  have  wrought  upon  P'ord- 
ham  is  a  revelation.  May  the  high  standard 
of  ability  and  sportsmanship  reached  by  this 
year’s  team,  be  the  incentive  for  future  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Fordham  athletics. 

F.  V.  S.  O.  ’05. 

THE  SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

The  Sodality  of  our  Blessed  Lady  is  the  most 
honored  society  in  Fordham.  We  have  no 
secret  societies.  The  influence  of  these  col¬ 
lege  fraternities  for  the  future  advantages  of 
the  students,  and  for  present  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  is  very  doubtful,  as  we  learn  from  the 
opinions  on  them  expressed  by  the  leading 
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presidents  and  professors  of  our  sister  non- 
Catholic  colle.^es  and  universities,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  December.  4th.  College  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  of  Christian  Charity  and  equality 
in  Catholic  colleges  or  universities,  so  perme¬ 
ates  the  entire  student  body,  as  to  overpower  all 
exclusiveness.  We  have  always  had  numerous 
societies  to  develop  character,  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  and  social  enjoyment,  not  of  certain 
classes,  but  of  all  the  students.  For  the  latter 
object,  debating  societies,  historical  societies^ 
literary  societies,  glee  and  banjo  clubs,  have 
flourished  among  us.  For  the  former  object 
— the  formation  of  Christian  character  and 
kindly  Christian  gentlemen,  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  always  maintained  among  us 
a  proud  and  commanding  position.  This  So¬ 
dality  is  now  sixty-seven  years  in  existence.  It 
was  founded  in  the  old  College  of  St.  Mary’s  in 
Kentucky.  From  Kentucky  in  1837  to  Fordham 
in  1904,  with  a  son  of  Kentucky  ruling  its 
destiny,  our  Parthenian  Sodality  has  a  span  of 
years  to  be  proud  of  and  a  roll  of  sodalists  to 
venerate.  The  roll-book  on  which  the  first 
name  has  been  inscribed  carries  on  the  list 
without  interruption  to  our  own  day.  Any 
student  of  our  College  who  can  have  his  name 
inscribed  in  that  roll-book,  should  thank  God, 
and,  in  years  to  come,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  for 
his  eyes  to  read  his  name  written  amongst  the 
noblest  and  most  illustrious  students,in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Fordham  College.  We  are  happy  to 
say,  that  the  number  of  students  willing  to 
jfle.lge  the  free  love  of  their  heart  to  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Virgin,  has  not  decreased  in  our  Col¬ 
lege.  Without  compulsion  or  solicitation,  year 
by  year,  the  best  students  and  most  exemplary 


young  men  come  forward  to  join  the  Sodality. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  it  is  not  thepurpose 
of  the  Sodality  to  force  either  those  who  are 
unwilling,  or  those  who  do  not  feel  a  tender 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  or  those  again 
whose  conduct  isnot  edifying  among  their  fellow 
students,  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  pledged  to  a  high  service  ;  and 
yet,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Sodality  in  our  College,  is  to  influence  those 
who  are  not  pious  or  studious  to  become  true 
Catholic  students,  for  the  love  of  their  Mother 
Mary.  'Phe  mark  of  the  true  sodalist  is,  that 
for  the  love  of  his  Mother  Queen,  he  will 
always  dare  to  do  the  right.  How  much  good 
the  Sodality  has  done  in  Fordham  College,  the 
Angel  has  written  down  in  the  Golden  Book, 
and  every  Sodalist  of  Fordham  College  should 
try  to  make  a  record  in  that  book,  for  it  will 
be  one  of  the  blessed  memories  of  his  after¬ 
life,  that  he  used  his  influence,  as  a  college 
boy,  to  help  others  to  do  right. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1887,  the  Sodalities 
of  the  College  dedicated  the  statue  of  Our  Lady 
upon  the  campus.  Since  that  year  we  have  sung 
in  the  May-time  our  hymns  around  this  statue. 
The  echoes  of  those  sweet  songs  will  remain 
through  the  years,  and  in  the  hours  when  we 
need  consolation,  will  come  back  to  cheer  us. 
We  dedicate  no  statue  on  this  great  occasion. 
We  can  now  only  dedicate  our  hearts  anew,  and 
pledge  the  best  love  of  those  hearts  to  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Mother,  who,  by  God’s  great  Prov¬ 
idence,  was  conceived  without  stain  of  original 
sin. 


E.  J.  O’C.,  ’05. 


MY  MANDOLIN. 


IQS 


jWp  jWantiolm. 

oft’  perchance  1  fondle  thee, 
fphy  silO'r^  strings  to  pla^, 

^nd  thus  in  tuneful  harmony 
fpo  vJile  the  h^urs  aWa^. 

|toW  oft’  at  tWili^h^,  e’er  the  ni^h^ 
■ftas  shrouded  dyin|  da^, 
lr\  quietude  and  fading  li|h^, 

§ome  plaintiOe  air  1  pla^. 

Both  friend  ar\d  coniforter  thou  art, 
C^hsn  pensi\)e  hours  depress; 

^ou  touch  a  strain  Within  heart, 
iphat  Words  can  ne’er  express. 

T’hou  dost  in  sorrow  sooth  the  pain 
O^ith  th^  sWeet  melody ; 

Dost  Kouse  me  With  a  li^h^er  strain 
tpo  realms  of  ecstasy?. 

fi'orevJer  stay,  sWeet  silo’ry  Ooice, 
fprue  friei\d  thou  e’er  hast  been; 
lt\  realms  of  art  let  us  Rejoice, 

\  af\d  my  Mandolin. 

Paul  Maher,  ’07. 
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St,  John’s  Debating  Society, 


The  fame  of  the  great  debate,  “  Is  the 
Pen  Mightier  than  the  Sword?”  and  of 
the  men  who  were  the  debaters  in  1855, 
extended  far  and  wide  among  the  then 
scattered  Catholic  communities,  and  was  an¬ 
other  splendid  and  emphatic  proof  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  foresight  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
of  the  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  dear  in¬ 
stitution  he  had  founded,  and  which  he  had  in 
his  goodness  and  with  his  blessing  but  a  few 
years  before  turned  over  to  the  Society  of  Jesus 
for  its  guidance  and  government.  Ad  majorem 
Dei  gloriain. 

The  mysterious  Greek  letter  society,  the  only 
one  formed  since  the  foundation  of  St.  John’s, 
was  now  firmly  established,  and  every  student 
was  fired  with  ambition  to  become  a  member, 
and  the  rhetoricians  of  1856,  consisting  of 
James  A.  Smith,  Christopher  A.  Farrell,  Jules 
Vatable,  Francis  A.  Mattimore,  John  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  John  A.  O’Reilly,  Hypolite  A.  Feugas, 
Joseph  J.  Marrin,  and  Thomas  E.  Davis,  Jr., 
joined  the  Philosophy  class  of  1856  and  made 
one  body. 

Smith  of  Massachusetts,  after  leaving  col¬ 
lege,  went  a  doctoring,  and  died  early  in  life  ; 
Chris.  Farrell  and  John  Fitzpatrick  both  joined 
the  order  of  priesthood.  Farrell,  who  was  a  New 
Yorker  from  St.  James’ parish,  a  nursery  for  the 
priesthood,  died  soon  after  his  ordination.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  having  filled  many  positions  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Fordham  ;  both  were 
genial  souls  ;  Mattimore,  long  since  dead  ; 
O’Reilly  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  A. 
O’Reilly  &  Son,  New  York,  and  died  at  his  home 


in  Brooklyn,  about  1874  ;  Feugas  became  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Confederate  Army  ;  Vatable  isastock 
broker  in  New  York,  and  of  good  fame  ;  Marrin, 
a  man  of  men  and  father  of  men,  came  from 
Albany,  but  is  now  our  neighbor  at  Fordham,  a 
profound  lawyer.  May  he  long  remain,  teach¬ 
ing  us  in  his  own  proper  person  the  art  of  grace¬ 
fully  growing  old  ! 

Marrin,  Smith  and  Mattimore  were  the  only 
ones  of  their  class  who  shone  as  debaters.  Far¬ 
rell  was  slow  and  timid  in  his  manner  of  speech. 

In  1857,  there  came  a  number  of  live  youths  ; 
Francis  J.  Freel,  who  was  afterwards  the  great 
preacher,  pastor  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo’s 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  who  died  while  there, 
dearly  beloved  of  his  people  ;  John  D.  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  left  the  College  to  become  a  priest, 
but  did  not  remain  long  enough  on  earth  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  mission  ;  not  so,  however,  with  John  Mc¬ 
Donald,  who  died  a  priest,  as  pastor  of  a  splendid 
congregation  in  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  about 
the  year  1868  ;  George  A.  Fitzpatrick,  also  of 
Brooklyn,  became  a  physician,  his  life,  though 
short,  was  full  of  good  deeds  ;  James  J.  Larkin, 
a  merry-maker,  Jim  Conroy  and  Jim  Holahan, 
the  last  from  Brooklyn,  having  lived  quiet  but 
uneventful  lives,  have  gone  to  their  reward  long 
years  ago  ;  George  B.  Kenny  of  Halifax— warm¬ 
hearted  George, — who  became,  and  we  believe 
still  is,  a  real  live  Jesuit  priest  ;  William  J.  Mar¬ 
rin  of  Albany,  a  brother  of  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  a 
lawyer  of  standing,  still  in  the  flesh,  with  a 
promise  of  many  more  days  of  life.  May  he 
reach  them  !  George  P.  Byrne’of  New  Jersey, 
brother  of  Garrett  J.  Byrne  of  Philosophy,  and 
Thomas  J.  McCahill  of  New  York,  are  still 
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among  the  living.  Those  lads  made  it  lively  for 
the  Philosophy  class  during  the  term  they  were 
associates. 

The  Rhetoric  class  of  1858  went  forward 
with  Thomas  O’Hara,  Francis  J.  Roche,  Joseph 
A.  McGuire,  Ambrose  M.  O’Neill,  Edward  G. 
Fitzpatrick,  Maurice  McGrath,  Thomas  Gib- 
ney,  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  James  J.  Nilan 
and  Timothy  F.  Neville.  Father  Garesche 
was  President,  with  O’Hara,  Vice-President. 

»  O’Hara  was  inclined  to  be  a  priest,  but  died 
soon  after  leaving  college  ;  Ambrose  O’Neill, 
whose  uncle  was  Rev.  Ambrose  Monohan,  D.  D., 
a  zealous  and  devoted  priest  in  the  City  of 
Albany,  who  enriched  our  literature  with  many 
Catholic  books  of  travel  and  history,  also  be¬ 
came  a  priest,  and  died  in  early  life  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  ;  Ed.  Fitzpatrick  and  Maurice  McGrath 
both  died  as  young  Levites  ;  James  Nilan,  who 
never  forgot  he  was  an  Irishman,  a  splendid 
worker  in  the  Lord’s  Vineyard,  died  about  two 
years  ago  as  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Newburgh, 
New  York,  beloved  of  all  who  knew  him,  a  learn¬ 
ed  controversialist,  an  honor  to  his  Alma  Mater 
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and  to  his  diocese  ;  Timothy  Francis  Neville  of 
Connecticut,  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  and,  living  to  a  ripe  old  age,  died  a  few 
years  ago,  leaving  recollections  of  his  pleasant 
manners  among  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 
Of  Michael  McCaffery^  still  with  us,  thank  God, 
a  word  will  be  said  hereafter. 

This  indeed  was  a  class  of  debaters  ;  but  of 
them  all,  Frank  Roche  was  the^most  gorgeous 
word-painter.  He  went  to  Rome,  among  the 
first  students  from  Brooklyn  to  the  American 
College,  studied  thereover  a  year,  and  gave  up 
the  vocation  of  priesthood ;  came  back  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  became  a  lawyer,  and  died  about  two  years 
ago.  He  was  gentleness  personified.  Nilan,  in 
debate,  was  cold,  insistent,  precise  and  severe, 
both  in  language  and  manner  ;  Ambrose  O’Neill, 
careful  of  phrase  and  slow  of  speech  ;  Ed.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  impulsive — a  strong  contrast  to  his 
brother  George  of  Philosophy,  in  the  same 
Society,  who  were  seldom  heard  on  the  same 
side.  All  proved  that  “  speaking  makes  the 
ready  man.” 


F.  V.  S.  O.  Sr.,  ’60. 
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B  Surprise  that  UlorKed  bonders. 

A  Holiday  Story. 


I'r  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  world  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  birthday  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
morrow.  Everyone  was  happy  and  smiling, 
and  joyous  greetings  could  be  heard  on  all  sides, 
while  in  the  shopping  district  the  large  windows 
of  the  department  stores  showed  forth  their 
brilliant  wares,  the  sight  of  which  gladdened 
old  and  young  alike.  The  jingle  of  sleigh  bells 
floated  on  the  air,  and  merry  parties  sped 
laughing  and  singing  over  the  frozen  snow. 

The  world  in  general  was  happy — save  for 
one  cottage,  around  which  death  had  been  hov¬ 
ering  for  many  days.  No  happy  thoughts,  no 
rejoicing  was  there  ;  for  on  a  bed,  surrounded 
by  her  children  and  husband,  lay  Mrs.  Living 
ston,  dangerously  ill. 

“Papa,  don’t  you  think  you  had  better  go  for 
the  priest  ?  ”  asked  his  little  daughter. 

“Yes,  Agnes,  I  think  I’ll  go  right  away.” 
So  saying,  the  father  hastily  donned  coat  and  hat 
and  made  his  way  to  the  priest’s  house,  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  door  being  opened,  inquired 
for  the  priest. 

“  He  has  just  gone  out  on  a  sick  call,  and  is 
not  expected  back  to-night,”  said  the  lady  who 
opened  the  door. 

Turning,  he  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  cottage  where  his  sick  wife  was  in  a  fever, 
when  a  kind  voice  said  :  “  Wait,  my  good  man, 
and  as  soon  as  I  get  my  things,  I  will  be  with 
you.” 

At  the  sight  of  the  priest,  Mr.  Livingston 
started,  for  there  was  a  marked  resemblance 
between  this  man  and  his  wife  ;  a  few  minutes 
later  the  two  were  making  their  way  toward  the 
house. 


“  Father,  may  I  ask  your  name  ”  inquired 
Mr.  Livingston. 

“  My  name,”  said  the  priest,  with  a  smile, 
“  is  Nolan.” 

“  If  I  am  not  too  personal.  Father,  did  you 
have  a  sister  called  Helen  ?” 

“  I  did,  ”  he  said  ;  “  but  when  young  we  were 
separated,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  since.  She 
may  be  dead,  poor  girl,”  he  added. 

“  Did  your  mother  and  father  die,  leaving  you 
at  an  early  age  orphans,  and  were  jou  sent  to 
your  uncle,  and  Helen  to  her  aunt  in  America?  ” 
asked  Mr.  Livingston. 

‘‘That^is  the  case,  my  good  man  ;  but  how  is 
it  you  know  all  this  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Father,  your  sister  is  not  dead,  but 
living,  and  is  my  wife.  I  will  tell  you  all  by  and 
by,”  was  the  reply  as  they  entered  the  house. 

Doffing  their  hats  and  coats,  Mr.  Livingston 
led  the  priest  to  the  bedside  of  his  sick  wife. 

“  Mother,  the  parish  priest  being  out  on  an¬ 
other  sick  call,  this  kind  Father  volunteered  to 
come  to  you.  He  is  the  Rev.  Fr.  Nolan.” 

The  woman  started  at  the  name.  “Father 
who  ?  ”  she  gasped. 

“  Father  Nolan,  sister  !  I  know  you  well. 
How  much  you  resemble  our  dear  mother  He¬ 
len  !  I  could,  recognize  you  anywhere.” 

“  Can  it  be  true7  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Is 
your  name  John  Nolan  ?/’  Mrs.  Livingston  in¬ 
quired,  now  wrought  up  to  a  high  state  of  ex¬ 
citement. 

“  Yes,  my  name  is  John,  and  yours  Helen,  and 
we  were  both  born  in  Ballisadere,  County  Sligo. 
Father  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  when 
we  were  very 'young  ;  a  few  years  afterward 
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our  dear  mother  died  ;  some  months  later  I  was 
sent  to  my  uncle,  while  you  were  sent  to  an 
aunt  in  America.  Am  I  right  ?  ” 

‘^Yes,  you  are  ;  you  surely  are  my  brother,” 
cried  Mrs.  Livingston. 

The  scene  that  followed  is  too  much  for  pen 
to  describe,  so  I  will  leave  it  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  kind  reader. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  minutes,  Mrs.  Living¬ 
ston  found  her  voice,  which  previously  had  been 
choked  with  emotion,  and  remarked  : 

“And  what  a  change  since  I  last  saw  you  ! 
Then  a  small  boy,  now  a  priest ;  while  I  am  a 
poor  sick  woman.” 

“  Cheer  up  !  cheer  up  !  sister,”  exclaimed 
Fr.  Nolan,  in  a  most  encouraging  tone  of  voice. 

“  You  are  not,  perhaps,  as  ill  as  you  imagine- 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  but  it  might  be 
worse.  I  feel  sure  you’ll  recover,  now  that  we 
have  found  each  other  ;  and  after  I  administer 
the  Sacraments,  Pm  certain  you’ll  feel  better.” 

Hnnual  6!ee 

The  annual  concert  by  the  Glee,  Banjo 
and  Mandolin  Clubs  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  21st. 
Rehearsals  have  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  two  months,  and  an  abundance  of  new 
glees  and  instrumental  selections  are  in  prepar¬ 
ation.  The  members  have  been  working  hard 
to  make  the  concert  a  successful  and  pleasing 
entertainment  for  the  friends  of  Fordham.  All 
the  Glee  Club  selections  are  entirely  new  and 
interesting.  The  instruments,  under  the  care¬ 
ful  direction  of  Prof.  Dunn,  are  maintaining 
the  high  standard  of  the  clubs  in  past  enter¬ 
tainments. 

The  return  of  M.  C.  McGuire,  whom  we 
greatly  missed  for  the  past  two  seasons,  has 
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He  at  once  proceeded  to  administer  the  last 
Sacraments,  after  which  he  took  his  departure, 
promising  to  call  again  early  on  the  next  day. 

During  the  night  Mrs.  Livingston  took  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  visit  of  her  brother 
seemed  to  have  worked  wonders. 

“  Merry  Christmas  !  merry  Christmas  !  ”  cried 
Fr.  Nolan  on  the  morning  following,  as  he 
pushed  open  the  door. 

“Merry  Christmas  !  Father,”  answered  all. 

With  him  Fr.  Nolan  had  brought  a  gift  for 
each  member  of  the  family,  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  to  Mrs.  Livingston.  No  household 
could  be  happier  that  morning  than  was  the 
Livingston  family. 

Three  weeks  later  found  Mrs.  Livingston 
fully  recovered,  and  many  were  the  happy  hours 
and  many  a  joyous  Christmas  she  spent  with 
her  brother,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  par¬ 
ish  church  as  an  assistant. 

Casimir  F.  X.  Leieell,  Third  Acad.  A. 

Club  Concert. 

strengthened  our  group  of  soloists.  He,  with 
Messrs.  Fallon  and  Oliver,  we  feel  sure,  will  in 
this  role,  as  in  the  past,  more  than  meet  our 
expectations. 

We  will  be  glad  to  accept  any  original  college 
songs  from  the  members  of  the  Alumni  or  the 
student  body.  We  offer  this  as  a  suggestion, 
which  we  hope  will  receive  some  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  tickets  for  the  concert  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  21st,  are  now  on  sale,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Glee  Club  offices  or  by 
addressing  the  undersigned. 

George  V.  McNally,  ’05, 

Mgr.  Fordham  College  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Man. 

dolin  Clubs. 
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Tiast  of  $t.  Stanislaus. 


The  feast  of  St.  Stanislaus  has  always 
been  an  eventful  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Sodality  of  the  Annunciation.  'Fhe 
members  of  the  Sodality  of  St.  John’s  Hall 
have  shown  themselves  ever  zealous  in  paying 
their  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  their  patron 
saint  ;  still,  at  no  time  of  the  year  is  this  zeal  so 
apparent  as  on  the  feast  itself  of  the  beloved 
Jesuit  student  and  boy  saint,  who  has  been 
chosen  as  the  patron  of  their  Sodality. 

This  year,  the  feast  of  St.  Stanislaus  was  no 
exception  in  the  long  list  of  years  that  make 
up  the  history  of  the  Sodality. 

On  Sunday,  November  13th,  the  feast  of 
St.  Stanislaus  was  celebrated  fittingly  with  a 
S|)ecial  Mass  in  the  Sodality  Chapel.  The  Rev. 
Vice-President,  Fr.  Hollohan,  said  the  Mass 
and  gave  an  eloquent  and  beautiful  eulogy  on 
the  life  of  St.  Stanislaus.  All  the  members  of 
the  Sodality  and  many  of  the  boys  from  St. 
John’s  Hall  received  Holy  Communion. 

On  Monday  evening,  at  4.15  P.  M.,  the  an¬ 
nual  Spiritual  Academy  in  honor  of  St.  Stanis¬ 
laus  was  held  in  St.  John’s  Hall.  Occasion  was 
taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  celebrate  in  a  fitting 
manner  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Promulgation 
of  the  Bull  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  programme  was  as  follows  : — 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

Spiritual  Academy  in  honor 
OF  THE  I.M.MACULATE  MoTHER  OF  GOD 
AND  OUR  Patron,  St.  Stanislaus 

BY  the 

SODALITY  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION 
OF  St.  John’s  Hall,  Fordham,  n.  y. 

FEAST  OF  ST.  STANISLAUS,  ’04 


overture  Orchestra 

essays 

St.  Stanislaus  in  Youth 

JEREMIAH  G.  MAHONY,  N.  Y. 

St.  Stanislaus  in  Religion 

LEO  F.  MCDERMOTT,  N.  Y. 

St.  Stanislaus  in  Heaven 

EDWARD  M.  FEELEY,  MASS. 

HYMN  TO  ST.  STANISLAUS 

ENGLISH  POEM  St.  Stanislaus 

COLUMBUS  P.  HEALY,  ILL. 

VIOLIN  SOLO  Meditatio  Sanctorum 
NOEL  DALTON,  N.  Y. 

LATIN  POEM  Ad  Virginem  * 

BELMONT  A.  ROWE,  N.  J. 

GREEK  POEM  To  Our  Lady 

JOHN  HILARY  BOUILLON,  N.  Y. 

ORCHESTRA  Finale 

*  As  Belmont  A.  Rowe  was  confined  to  the  Infirmary  by 
sickness,  liis  poem  was  read  beantifnlly  by  Paul  A.  Galvin, 
N.  Y. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Academy,  the  Rev. 
Treasurer,  Fr  O’Carroll,  made  an  appropriate 
address,  at  the  close  of  which  he  invited,  at 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Sodality, 
all  the  students  ofSt.  John’s  Hall  to  be  present 
as  the  guests  of  the  Sodality,  at  the  Sodality 
feast,  which  was  had  in  the  College  refectory  at 
5.30  P.  M. 

ACAD. 


iL^irgin,  to  me  tfip  lobe  a  rap 
Cljat  fareafeg  tfje  lioubsi  of  stormp  bap, 
^nb  sparfeleg  ’mib  tf)e  splafiliing  sprap 
€>f  l^ife’s  barfe  gea.  Co  (@ob  mp  toab. 
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JUBILEE  CELEBRATION. 


Ill 


Jubilee  Celebration. 


The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  which 
saw  promulgated  the  dogma  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  was  celebrated  at 
Fordharo  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  Jubilee. 

The  students  received  Holy  Communion  in 
the  early  morning.  High  Mass  was  celebrated 
at  nine  o’clock,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J., 
President,  officiating ;  Rev.  John  C.  Harmon, 
S.  J.,  deacon  ;  Mr.  Coveney,  S.  J.,  sub-deacon. 
The  three  divisions  united  in  putting  the  refec¬ 
tory  and  hall|in  holiday  garb.  Third  Division 
decorated  most  tastefully  the  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  hall.  Second  accepted 
the  task  of  decorating  the  refectory,  and  truly 
transformed  it  by  an  artistic  arrangement  of 
blue  and  white  bunting.  First  Division  afford¬ 
ed  an  agreeable  surprise  by  presenting  the 
necessaries  of  an  after-dinner  smoke.  The 
tables  were  brilliantly  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fusioffiof  fresh-cut  flowers— a  generous  offering 
of  the  students.  The  dining  hall  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  the  tune  of  a  stirring  march, 
and  from  time  to  time  during  dinner  the  col¬ 
lege  orchestra  rendered  appropriate  musical  se¬ 
lections,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  ban¬ 
queters.  And  the  dinner !  Well,  that  speaks 
for  itself. 

Golden  Jubilee 

OF 

Promulgation  of 
Bull  of 

Immaculate  Conception 
MENU 

Soup 

Ox  Joint  a  I’Anglaise. 

Celery,  Olives,  Gherkins, 


Roast 

Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  au  Jus. 

Vermont  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce, 
Potatoes  au  Gratin, 

Broussell  Sprouts,  French  Peas. 
Releves 

Cold  Smoked  Beef,  Tongue  en  Gelle. 
Dessert 

Nesselrode  Pudding,  Angle  Cake, 
Nuts,  Figs,  Raisins, 

Assorted  Fruits,  Bon  Eons, 

Cheese,  Toasted  Crackers. 

Cafe  en  Demi  Tasse, 

Students’  Refectory 
ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  City 

About  half-past-four,  the  boys  gathered  in 
the  Armory  Hall,  and  were  treated  to  a  very  in¬ 
structive  and  well  rendered  entertainment,  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Prefect  of 
Studies,  Father  Martin  Hollahan,  S.  J.,  the 
programme  of  which  was  : — 

Programme 

overture  Beyond  the  Gates  of  Paradise 

Neal  and  Kin^ 

o 

college  orchestra 

INVOCATION  Ave  Maria  Gounod 

WILLIAM  J.  FALLON 
DISCOURSE  The  Parthenian  Sodality 
EDMUND  J,  o’CONNOR 
POEM  “She  Shall  Crush  Thy  Head  ” 

JOHN  W.  CLANCY 

DISCOURSE  Ephesus  and  Rome 

FRANCIS  V.  S.  OLIVER,  JR. 
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POEM 

The  Seal  of  Faith 

GEORGE  W.  S.  BLACK 

REVERIE 

The  Angels’  Serenade 

MANDOLIN  QUARTET 

Brasa 

GRAND  CHORUS  “  Macula  non  est  in 

Te  ” 

INTERLUDE 

Largo 

ORCHESTRA 

Handel 

SOLO 

Nazareth 

CLARENCE  M.  MCGUIRE 

Gounod 

DISCOURSE  The  Domain  of  the  Immaculate  Mary 

ROBERT  C.  MAHER 

POEM 

Immaculate  Mother 

W.  URBAN  GILLESPIE 

DISCOURSE 

Patroness  of  the  United  States 

WILLIAM  A.  GILL 

SOLO 

Sleep  Well,  Sweet  Angel 

JEREMIAH  G.  MAHONY 

Abt. 

CORNET  SOLO  New  Born  King 

L'  Espoir 

J.  IGNATIUS  COVENEY 


GRAND  CHORUS  Magnificat 

After  the  entertainment]the  Reverend  Pres- 
ident  briefly  addressed  the  boys,  and  very  cor¬ 
dially  thanked  them  for  the  enjoyable  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  commended  them  highly  for 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  Immaculate 
Queen,  insisting  that  devotion  to  Mary  is  the 
touchstone  of  noble  and  manly  character  and 
gentlemanly  instincts. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  days  in  the  history 
of  Fordham  closed  with  solemn  Benediction, 
Rev.  P.  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J.,  officiating  ;  Rev.  M, 
Hill,  S.  J.,  deacon  ;  Mr.  McGarvey,  S.  J.,  sub¬ 
deacon. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  without  ex¬ 
pressing  our  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the 
untiring  zeal  and  able  arrangements  of  our 
esteemed  Prefect  of  Discipline,  Rev.  Fr. 
Brock,  S.  J. 

S.  Q.,  ’o8. 


TME  NEW  BALL. 
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^  /Cb«  new  Ball. 


The  alumni,  students  and  friends  of  Ford- 
ham  will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  cur  new 
auditorium  building  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  This  new  addition  to  the  many  other  im¬ 
posing  buildings,  combines  the  art  of  the  an. 
cients  with  the  most  modern  improvements. 
In  its  architectural  design,  proportions  and 
ornamentations,  it  is  purely  Grecian.  It  is  140 
feet  in  length  and  69  ft.  in  width. 

The  beauty,  strength  and  repose  of  the 
Grecian  facade,  which  by  a  happy  choice  of  posi¬ 
tion  faces  the  south,  and  seems  to  concentrate 
upon  its  pillared  entrance  all  the  lightsomeness 
of  Fordham,  make  the  newest  addition,  the  gem 
in  the  circle  of  the  other  buildings. 

In  the  setting  and  equipment  of  the  interior, 
it  is  in  every  detail  up-to-date.  It  is  strictly  fire¬ 
proof,  The  system  of  ventilation  is  that  used 
in  the  New  York  public  schools.  It  is  taste¬ 
fully  and  attractively  furnished  with  both  gas 
and  more  than  a  thousand  electric  lights. 

As  you  approach  the  building,  you  cannot 
help  admiring  the  exquisitely  moulded  terra 
cotta  decorations,  the  massive  columns  with 
their  beautiful  Ionic  capitals,  and  the  spacious 
and  gradually  ascending  approach  of  thirteen 
broad  granite  steps.  As  you  pass  through  the 
vestibule,  which  is  ornamented  with  magnificent 
niches  and  richly  furnished  in  caen  stone,  into 
the  lobby,  on  either  side  of  you  is  a  stair-case 
with  steps  of  highly-polished  Italian  marble. 
Directly  in  front  of  you  is  the  main  corridor, 
leading  to  the  eight  class-rooms, each  of  which, 


27  feet  square,  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest 
appliances  of  modern  school-rooms  and  very 
tastefully  finished  in  quartered  oak. 

J.et  us  now  proceed  to  the  second  floor. 
Here  is  the  auditorium,  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  building,  occupying  the  full  sweep 
of  two  stories  to  the  height  of  42  feet,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  seating  capacity  of  one  thousand.  It  is 
fitted  out  with  every  improvement,  both  for 
acoustic  and  scenic  effects.  In  the  decorating 
of  this  theatre,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  most 
beautiful  in  New  York  City.  It  has  a  spacious 
stage  and  twelve  adjoining  dressing-rooms. 

On  the  third  floor  are  two  class-rooms,  fitted 
up  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  those  of  the 
lower  floor.  The  frame-work  of  the  gallery 
occupies  the  rest  of  this  floor. 

The  fourth  floor  is  the  gallery,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  four  hundred,  and  slopes 
gracefully,  so  that  every  seat  is  available. 

Descending  to  the  basement,  we  find  what  is 
no  doubt  most  interesting  to  the  small  boys. 
I  mean  the  immen.'^e  playroom.  In  this 
playroom,  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can 
tend  to  the  enjoyment  and  development  of 
the  boys.  There  will  also  be  in  the  basement 
a  large  bath-room  and  two  visitor’s  smaller 
bath-rooms,  besides  the  boiler-room. 

This  whole  building  is  a  model  of  beauty, 
both  in  its  design  and  construction.  It  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  students  and  a  credit  to 
the  architects  and  builders. 

Thomas  Harding,  ’08. 
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ATHLETICS. 


FOOTBALL. 

ORDH.\M  played  her  Iasi  home  game  of 
the  season  with  Villanova  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  5th. 

Although  suffering  from  the  loss  of  Capt. 
Glennon  and  Quarterback  Gargan,  our  team 
played  better  football  than  her  heavier  op¬ 
ponents.  This  was  the  first  “  kicking  game  " 
of  the  season  which  the  wearers  of  the  ma¬ 
roon  indulged  in. 

Villanova  scored  after  ten  minutes  of  play. 
McGeehan  punted  to  Brennan,  who  fumbled, 
and  Neany,  picking  up  the  ball,  ran  forty  yards 
for  a  touchdown.  Moore  kicked  an  easy 
goal.  Score,  6-0.  During^the  remainder  of  the 
half  Fordham  rushed  the  ball  to  Villanova’s 
twenty-yard  line,  at  which  point  time  was 
called. 

The  second  half  opened  with  Villanova 
kicking  off.  Then  by  a  series  of  end  runs  and 
tandem  plays,  the  maroon  put  Robertson 
over  the  line  for  a  touchdown,  Raftis  kick¬ 
ing  the  goal.  Score,  6-6. 

For  the  rest  of  the  half  the  ball  sea-sawed 
up  and  down  the  field,  time  being  called 
with  the  ball  in  Fordham’s  possession  on 
Villanova's  forty-yard  line. 


The  line  up  : — 


Villanova 

Position 

Fordham 

Crane . 

. Left  End . 

Connell . 

Smith .  . 

. Left  Guard . . 

Moore . 

Kennedy . 

O’Connor . 

Barnett . 

. Right  End . 

Walsh . 

Neany . Left  Halfback . Cameron 

Torpy . Right  Halfback . Oassasa 

McGeehan . Fullback .  ....  Brambach 

Referee — Kindgen  of  Columbia.  Umpire — Kennedy  of 
Cornell.  Score — Fordham,  6  ;  Villanova,  6.  Touchdowns — 
Robertson  and  Neany.  Goals — Raftis  and  Moore.  Time 
of  halves — 20  and  15  minutes. 

Fordham  closed  her  brilliant  season  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  with  a  victory  over  the 
Pittsfield  A.  C. 

The  Pittsfield  Evening  Journal  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  of  the  game  : — 

Over  1,200  people  went  to  the  Berkshire 
Athletic  field  Thursday  morning  to  witness  the 
contest  between  Fordham  and  Pittsfield.  The 
local  team  was  completely  outplayed  and  out- 
generalled  by  the  college  eleven  from  New 
York,  and  at  no  time  during  the  contest  did  it 
look  as  though  Pittsfield  would  score. 

Fordham  played  fast,  straight  football,  and 
seldom  did  they  give  up  the  ball  on  downs 
while  it  was  in  their  possession.  With  tandem 
plays  every  scrimmage  was  a  sure  gain,  and  the 
local  team  was  unable  to  check  the  repeated 
onslaughts.  Fordham  worked  a  bluff  punt  on 
Pittsfield  four  times,  always  with  good  results. 
Raftis  of  Dalton  or  Brennan  would  go  back  for 
a  punt,  and  after  securing  the  ball  would  plunge 
through  Pittsfield’s  defense  for  many  yards. 
On  almost  every  play,  Eugene  McGee  of  this 
city  was  called  behind  the  line,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Robertson  and  Cameron  of  Fordham, 
was  sent  tearing  through  the  Pittsfield  guard 
line  and  advancing  the  pigskin.  McGee  was 
the  brightest  star  in  advancing  the  ball,  with 
Raftis  of  Dalton  a  close  second. 


A  THLETICS. 


There  were  many  changes  in  the  Pittsfield 
line  up,  and  it  was  much  weaker  than  usual. 
Pittsfield’s  defense  was  not  up  to  its  standard, 
and  it  was  due  to  this  part  of  the  game  that 
Pittsfield  lost  the  contest.  For  the  Pittsfield 


team,  Coughlin,  Palmer,  Downs 

and  Clark 

showed  up 
defense. 

well 

on  the  offense  as 

well  as  the 

The  line 

Up 

Pittsfield 

Positions 

Fordham 

Coughliu . 

Palmer . 

Fallon . 

Downs . . 

- Centre . 

Lanier . 

. .  Right  Guard . 

Wilson . . 

. .  Right  Tackle . 

Pratt. . 

Mahar . 

Clark . 

.  ..Left  Halfback . 

Adams . 

.Right  Halfback . 

Tobin . 

Referee — Owen  Coogan  of  Pittsfield.  Umpire- — Wm.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  of  Dalton.  Touchdowns — McGee,  Oassasa.  Time  of 
halves — 20  minutes.  Attendance — 1,200.  Substitutes — for 
Brennan,  Curley;  for  Curley,  Cameron ;  for  Cameron,  Bram 
bach  ;  for  Robertson,  Coveney  ;  for  Coughlin,  Nichols  ;  for 
Gallon.  Callahan  ;  for  Lanier,  Dallas. 

From  “  N.  Y.  Su\.  " 

1  he  Fordham  College  football  team  broke 
training  after  its  victory  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  over  the  Pittsfield  A.  C.  of 
that  city.  This  last  victory  of  the  season  was 
doubly  gratifying  to  the  Fordham  players,  from 
the  fact  that  the  big  Pittsfield  team  had  defeat¬ 
ed  some  of  the  best  known  New  England  col¬ 
leges,  and  again,  that  it  allowed  Fordham  to 
close  the  season  without  having  suffered  defeat. 
Fordham’s  record  in  football  this  year  has  been 
an  enviable  one,  especially  for  a  team  so  young 
in  football.  The  team,  though  light,  possessed 
great  speed  and  endurance,  and  received  praise 
for  Its  clean,  open  style  of  play.  A  new  foot¬ 


ball  spirit  has  been  aroused  at  Fordham,  and 
ne.xt  year  is  expected  to  bear  fruit,  when  games 
will  be  played  with  Georgetown,  West  Point, 
Lafayette  and  Holy  Cross.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  either  Columbia  or  Dartmouth  will  be 
added  to  the  schedule.  The  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  has  decided  to  have  spring  football  prac¬ 
tice  in  May  and  June. 

“Scrubs, ”4  ;  Mohawk  A.  C.,  o. 

A  hotly-contested  game  took  place  October 
23d,  between  the  “Scrubs”  and  the  strong 
Mohawk  team  from  the  city.  The  prospects 
looked  rather  gloomy  at  first  for  our  boys,  but 
they  put  up  a  good  fight  and  finally  won  by  a 
score  of  4  to  o.  Several  times  the  visitors  got 
very  near  the  Fordham  goal.  Once  our  boys 
held  them  on  the  five-yard  line,  and  recovering 
the  ball,  punted  it  down  the  field,  where  Capt. 
Coveney-gotTit  again  on  a  fumble. 

THE  DASKETBAU  TEAM. 

As  a  result  of  the  hard  and  frequent  practice 
through  which  Coach  Fisher  has  been  putting 
his  squad  of  basketball  candidates,  a  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative  team  has  been  picked  to  carry  out 
the  schedule  so  efficiently  arranged  by  Mana¬ 
ger  Hayes. 

When  notice  of  the  first  day’s  practice  was 
announced,  quite  a  squad  of  men  promptly  re¬ 
sponded,  which  greatly  pleased  the  manage¬ 
ment,  even  though  many  were  new  at  the 
game. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  basketball  is 
practically  being  introduced  anew  as  one  of  our 
branches  of  athletics,  and  so  a  very  brilliant 
showing  must  not  be  expected  ;  but  we  sincerely 
hope  the  team  will  even  surpass  our  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  William  Raftis  has  been  elected  captain, 
and  we  wish  him  success. 
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The  schedule  for  the  games  arranged  so  far 
is  as  follows  : — 

Dec.  7  Yale  vs.  Fordham  at  Fordham 
“  lo  Princeton  vs.  Fordham  at  Princeton 
“  17  Syracuse  vs.  Fordham  at  Fordham 
“  21  Trinity  vs.  Fordham  at  Fordham 
Jan.  7  R.  P,  I.  vs.  Fordham  at  Fordham 
Feb.  4  Holy  Cross  vs.  Fordham  at  Fordham 
“  II  U.  of  P.  vs.  Fordham  at  Philadelphia 
“  18  Penn.  St.  Col.  vs.  Fordham  at  Fordham 
“  25  Dartmouth  vs.  Fordham  at  Fordham 

THE  TRACK  TEAM.— PROMISING  OUTLOOK. 

Naturally,  with  the  increase  of  the  student 
body,  the  various  teams  have  shown  larger 
and  more  enthusiastic  squads  of  candidates, 
but  in  no  branch  of  athletics  has  there  been 
such  a  marked  increase  over  previous  years 
las  in  that  of  the  track  team. 

When  the  first  call  issued  by  Manager  Con- 
very  was  responded  to,  a  goodly  number  of 
obliging  men  came  forth  prepared  to  try  their 
endurance  over  the  cross-country  course  laid 
out  for  the  time  being.  This  course  is  but  a 
little  over  two  miles,  sufficiently  long  however, 
for  a  starter.  With  the  first  few  days  out  no  in¬ 
dividuals  were  picked,  but  within  the  following 
week  the  coach,  Mr.  Paul  Pilgrim  of  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C.,  arranged  the  men  in  squads,  handicap¬ 
ping  them  according  to  their  showing.  These 
runs  havebeen  continued  during  the  past  month, 
and  the  steady  improvement  of  the  men  as  they 
get  in  better  condition  is  very  noticeable.  Mr. 
Pilgrim  advised  last  year’s  sprinters  to  take 
up  the  cross-country  work  for  the  present,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  starts  and  sprints  in  the  gym,  as 
was  the  custom  in  former  years,  and  these  men 
have  indeed  found  it  benefiting  them  daily. 


Some  of  the  present  more  promising  candi¬ 
dates  could  be  mentioned  in  this  article,  but  as 
it  is  still  early  in  the  season,  and  as  a  runner 
doesn’t  develop  in  a  day,  it  is  better  to  restrain 
for  the  present  our  youthful  bragging  and  give 
every  candidate  a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

With  regards  to  a  relay  team  for  the  coming 
year,  prospects  seem  in  our  favor,  for  we  still 
have  three  of  last  year’s  representatives,  name¬ 
ly,  Capt.  Sweeney,  ’05,  Gargan,  ’07,  and  Norton, 
’07,  all  of  whom  are  fast  getting  in  shape  ;  and 
with  the  many  so  very  promising  candidates 
the  outlook  seems  very  bright  for  the  track 
team.  S.,  ’05. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  S  BROS.  HONORED. 

Highest  World’s  F.^iR  Honors  for  DispLAv 

OF  American  Athletic  Goods. 

The  highest  award  that  can  be  given  in  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis — and  there  can  only 
be  fifteen  of  them  in  ail — has  been  made  to 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  from  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  It  is  a  special  award,  consisting 
of  a  gold  medal,  which  is  given  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  best,  most  complete  and  most 
attractive  installation,  and  this  special  award 
has  been  given  to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  for  its 
fully  eqmpped  gymnasium,  which  was  installed 
in  the  gymnasium  building  of  Washington 
University  ;  also  for  its  model  gymnasium  as 
installed  in  the  model  playground  in  the  model 
street,  as  well  as  for  its  complete  exhibit  of 
athletic  supplies  that  were  installed  in  the 
gymnasium.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  Grand  Prize  for  its  display  of  athletic 
goods  and  paraphernalia  for  all  sports  and 
pastimes.  This  is  more  than  praiseworthy,  from 
the  fact  that  the  superior  jury  only  awarded 
one  grand  prize  in  the  department  to  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  athletic  goods.  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros,  naturally  feel  pleased  at  this  finding,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  many  foreign  countries 
exhibited — another  illustration  of  the  progress 
of  American  manufacturers. 
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onnet. 


(Written  to  commemorate  the  orgraoizatioa  of  the  Pitteburgr  Branch  of  the 
Fordham  Alumni  Association.) 

A  mother’s  heart  with  teeming  joy  is  filled, 

When  loyal  sons  her  blessing  seek,  and  kneel 
To  ask  upon  their  enterprise  her  seal. 

And  when  ’tis  given,  their  brave,  strong  hearts  are  thrilled. 
All  former  fears  of  ill-success  are  stilled ; 

A  newborn  courage  in  their  veins  they  feel, 

Which  spurs  them  on,  restoring  life  and  zeal, 

Until  their  high  ideal  is  fulfilled. 

And  thus  do  Alma  Mater’s  western  sons 
Bespeak  her  blessing  on  their  enterprise. 

With  mingled  pride  and  j(ey,  these  loved  ones 
She  fondly  looks  upon  with  grateful  eyes, 

And  asks  with  prayerful  lips  that  God  above 
May  bless  this  token  of  their  loyal  love. 


Pitts.  0.  F.,  '01. 
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news  of  tfte  month. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Don- 
Dcv.  HioniJis  B.  ovan,  an  old  Fordhamite, 
Dosovan  has-been  appointed  Super 
ior  of  St.  Joseph’s  Society 
for  Negro  Missions.  Ordained  in  93,  Father 
Donovan  was  appointed  Professor  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  at  Epiphany  Apostolic  College,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland.  After  filling  several 
important  positions  as  pastor  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  be  took  charge  in  19OO  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Catechetical  College,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  After  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Rector  of  Epiphany  Apostolic  College, 
where  he  now  resides.  We  wish  Fi.  Donovan 
all  success  in  his  great  work  of  zeal,  and 
tender  him  our  cordial  congratulations. 

The  members  of  Freshman 
,  *08  Eleclions  Class  have  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  the  col¬ 
legiate  year  : — President,  D.  Stewart  Cary  ; 
Vice-President,  Thomas  E.  Mernin  ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Charles  McEveety  ;  Secretary,  Thomas 
Harding  ;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Jacob  Kellar. 

The  College  of  St.  Angela 
New  Catholic  Col-  established  in  New  Ro- 
lege  lor  Women  chelle,  N .  Y.,  by  the  Ursu- 
line  nuns,  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  State, 
for  Catholic  young  ladies  to  obtain  a  college 
education  under  Catholic  auspices.  The 
situation  and  setting  of  the  new  college  is 
ideal.  The  main  building  is  constructed  in 
the  style  of  a  mediaeval  stronghold,  with  its 
graceful  towers  and  frowning  battlements. 
Hence  it  is  popularly  know  as  “  The  Castle.” 


The  course  of  studies,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  is  of  four  years  duration.  The 
charter  which  the  college  received  last  July, 
places  this  school  on  as  high  a  plane  as  any 
ladies’  college  in  the  East,  and  enables  the 
graduates  to  partake  of  the  privileges  ot  a 
College  degree.  An  extensive  course 
agogics  is  conducted  by  Miss  Tucker, 
every  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  All  Saints  Hall, 
East  129th  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  lectures  on  Educa¬ 
tional  questions  are  given  in  the  same  hall  by 
eminent  educationalists,  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ings.  Rev.  James  Conway,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  will  be  one  of  the  lecturers  next 
March. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up 
Medical  and  accepted  for  the  addi- 
School  tion“of  a  story  to  the  pres¬ 

ent  Science  Building.  It 
is  intended,  when  this  alteration  is  completed 
to  use  the  building  for  the  Medical  School. 
According  to  the  p'ans,  the  proposed  addi¬ 
tion  will  contain  lecture-rooms,  laboratories 
and  a  dissecting  room  etc. 

It  is  with  sad  and  contrite 
SI.  John’s  Debat-  heart  that  the  Recording 
ing  Society  Secretary  admits  that  not¬ 
ices  of  the  St.  John’s  Debat¬ 
ing  Society  have  not  appeared  previously. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  different  subjects 
debated  :  — 

Oct.  31,  Which  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  tradition  of  our  history.  Republicanism 
or  Democracy? 

Nov.  7,  Would  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  crisis  of  the  East,  be  conducive  to 
civilization? 
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Nov.  14  Do  present  conditions  demand  the 
establishment  of  a  university  at  Fordliam? 

Nov.  28,  Should  the  United  States  adopt 
the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue  only? 

Dec.  5,  Should  the  United  States  hold 
territory,  unless  with  the  purpose  that  it  shall 
ultimately  enjoy  statehood? 

“  An’  there  ye  ar-re.  Why 
More  Thruth  do  boys  go  to  Harvard  an” 
Than  Poetry  Yale  ?  Is  it  because  iv 
Eliot  an’  Hadley  or  because 
iv  Hurlej^  an’  Hogan  ?  I  read  th  accounts 
iv  th’  futball  game.  Th’  line-up  was  as 
follows  :  Hogan,  Rafferty,  Murphy,  McGuire, 
Hurley,  Cooney,  Shevlin,  Muldoon,  Cassidy. 
Peabody,  Van  Renseller.  Afthcr  fifteen 
minyits  Peabody  retired.  At  th’  end  iv  twen¬ 
ty  minyits  Van  Renseller  was  called  out 
be  his  ma.  Flaherty  and  Hinnissy  in. 
Hogan  through  guard.  Murphy  pushes 
McGuire  through  tackle.  Cooney  slams 
Saltonstall  on  th’  ground  an’ breaks  his  back. 
Shevlin  throws  Witherspoon  over  th’  fence. 
An’  so  on  till  me  eyes  fill  with  tears  an’I  have 
dhreams  iv  invadin’  Canada  with  an  ar-rmy 
iv  young  Anglo-Saxon  futball  scholars  fr’m 
Kerry  an’  th’  County  Mayo.” — Dooley. 

The  following,  from  a 
Philip  Brennan  Pittsburg  paper,  shows  the 
Reilly,  ’00  rapidit}'  with  which  an  O.F. 

's  advancing  in  the  legal 

profession; — 

PHILIP  BRENNAN  REILLY. 

Philip  Brennan  Reilly,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  October  29th,  1876,  and  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Reilly,  of  Pittsburg,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Reilly  received  his  elementary  education  at 
St.  Paul’s  parochial  school,  after  which  he 
entered  the  Pittsburg  Catholic  College,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution,  in  the  com¬ 


mercial  department,  with  the  class  of  ’94. 
He  then  entered  Fordham  College,  where  he 
obtained  the  classical  portion  of  his  training, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  class  of  1900.  He  then  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  graduated  in  June,  1903,  having 
read  law  in  the  offices  of  C.  F.  and  E.  J.  Mc¬ 
Kenna.  Although  Mr.  Reilly  was  but  recently 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  has,  by  earnest  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  use  of  sound  judgment  and  un¬ 
questioned  native  ability,  already  established 
an  enviable  position  among  the  younger 
element  of  the  legal  profession  in  Pittsburg, 
and  is  rapidly  laying  the  foundation  of  what- 
promises  to  be  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice.  He  is  at  present  practicing  his 
profession  in  the  various  courts  of  Allegheny 
County,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  both  his  cli¬ 
ents  and  legal  associates,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  most  capable  among  the  recent  additions 
to  the  Allegheny  County  bar.  Mr.  Reilly  is 
a  member  of  Epiphany  parish.  His  offices 
are  located  in  218  Bakewell  Building. 

The  following  officers  have 
Junior  Debating  been  elected  by  the  Junior 
Society  Debating  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — President, 
Henry  Hartman  ;  Vice-President,  David 
Shean  ;  Secretary,  Thomas  Harding. 

Very  many  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery  for  his  valuable 
McCallcry, ’61  gift  of  over  fifty  'volumes 
to  the  College  library. 

Pittsburg,  Nov.  25th,  1904. 

Fordham  Alumni  On  the  night  of  Nov.  7th 
Association  ol  the  rooms  of  the  Monon- 
Pittsburg  gahela  Club  of  Pittsburg, 
resounded  with  Fordham 
songs  ;  and  passers-by,  upon  asking  what  it 
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meant,  were  informed  that  a  new  club  was 
born  and  was  called  the  Fordham  Club  of 
Pittsburg.  The  first  meeting  was  largely 
attended,  and  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  gathering  of  the 
names  of  Fordham  men  living  here  and  in 
the  surrounding  towns.  A  list  of  nearly  fifty 
names  has  been  compiled,  showing  th  at  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  old  Fordham  men  in 
the  smoky  city,  and  that  they  still  remem¬ 
ber  and  cherish  their  Alma  Mater.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  C.  Ludlow 
Livingston,  President  ;  James  Parker  Mc¬ 
Nally,  Vice-President  ;  A.  X.  Phelan.  Sec¬ 
retary  ;  D.  H.  Barr,  Treasurer. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  Nov.  2ist, 
and  w’as  even  better  attended  than  the  first. 
At  this  meeting  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  the  Fordham  Alumni  Association,  with 
some  few  changes,  were  adopted,  and  an 
Pmtertainment  Committee  composed  of  the 
following  members  was  appointed  :  E.  S. 
Reilly,  Chairman  ;  W.  O.  Murphy,  A.  X. 
Phelan  and  J.  V.  Dunlevy.  The  next  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  and  smoker  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays,  on  Dec.  29th,  thus  giving 
the  boys  from  this  vicinity,  who  are  at  Ford¬ 
ham  now,  an  opportunity  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  us  and  learn  what  we  are  doing.  It 
is  the  intention  in  the  near  future  to  have 
our  own  club  rooms,  but  of  course  that  will 
come  in  time. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  in  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions  an  old  Fordham  man  w'ent  down  to 
defeat.  Dr.  Geo.  Herst,  running  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Coroner,  made  a 
gallant  but  losing  fight. 

Valentine).  Oldshue,  ’02. 

One  of  our  visitors  during  the 
Dr.  Chapoton,  72  month  was  Dr.  Chapoton,  ’72, 

of  Detroit,  Mich.  We  were 
glad  to  see  so  distinguished  a  physician  and 
loyal  son  of  Fordham. 


On  the  22d  of  September  last, 
Irish  History  a  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Permanent  Study  New  York'  Catholic  School 
in  New  York  Board,  which  was  fraught  with 
Diocese  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Irish  race  and  the  Catholic 
Church  generally.  It  was  directed  to  the 
reverend  managers  of  all  the  Catholic  schools 
in  the  great  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  and 
reads  as  follows  : — 

New  York  Catholic  School  Board, 
secretary’s  office. 

224  West  82d  Street, 
Sept.  22d,  1904. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Father  : — 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  held 
Monday,  Sept.  19th,  this  Board  decided  that 
the  History  of  Ireland  shall  be  henceforth 
one  of  the  branches  of  study,  most  especially 
in  those  of  our  schools  in  which  the  English 
language  is  used  exclusively. 

It  recommends  as  a  suitable  text-book 
Joyce’s  History  of  Ireland,  which  is  published 
by  the  firm  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

Jos.  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.,  President. 
M.  J.  CoNSiDiNE,  Secretary. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Taafic  Mr.  Taaffe,  the  beloved  father 
of  Thos.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90, 
met  with  a  serious  accident  on  F'riday,  Nov. 
30th.  While  we  offer  his  familj’  our  heartfelt 
sympathy,  we  hope  also  for  his  speedy  re¬ 
covery. 

Our  students  now  number 
Big  College  464.  This  is  the  largest 
number  Fordham  ever  had. 
A  still  further  increase  is  expected  after 
the  Christmas  holidays. 
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Already  the  English  Juniors, 

Coming  Events  Latin  Freshmen  and  English 
Freshmen  have  ordered  pins 
and  watch-fobs  with  the  University  insignia 
on  them.  We  admire  their  enterprise. 

We  appreciate  the  gift  of  a 
Hon.  Morgan  new  photograph  of  our  dis- 
J.  O’Brien,  ’72  tinguished  alumnus. 

We  have  learned  with  great 
Co!.  Goulden’s  pleasure  of  Col.  Joseph  A. 
Big  Majority  Goulden’s  election  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  large  majority 
of  11,620.  We  offer  Col.  Goulden  our  most 
cordial  congratulations  and  wish  him  every 
possible  success  in  his  new  field. 

Jeremiah  V.  Dunlevy  was 
Jeremiah  V.  born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.  He 
Stmlevy,  *98  received  his  early  education 
at  Holy  Ghost  College  ;  grad¬ 
uated  from  Fordham  in  1898,  taking  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  ;  studied  law  at  Pittsburg 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
ig02.  We  wish  Jerry  every  success. 

The  students  of  Mt.  St.  Ur- 
Our  Thespian  sula  Academy  contributed 

Neighbors  their  share  toward  the  cele¬ 

bration  of  Rev.  Mother  Dom¬ 
inic’s  golden  jubilee  by  a  dramatic  and  musical 
entertainment,  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
the  sixteenth.  The  day  was  also  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  the  Rev.  Mother,  and  both  happy 
occasions  were  noted  in  an  address  very  grace¬ 
fully  and  faultlessly  rendered,  by  Miss  Clara 
Sherman,  ’05. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  entertainment 
was  a  presentation  of  “Everyman,”  an  old 
morality  play,  lately  revived  and  much  discussed 
•  during  the  past  two  years  by  literary  critics. 
This  performance  was  the  third  given  of 
“  Everyman  ”  at  the  Academy,  and  the  students 


have  elicited  and  fully  deserved  very  high  praise 
from  their  various  audiences.  Miss  Mary 
Harley,  *04,  took  the  part  of  “  Everyman,”  and 
showed  by  the  unstudied  ease  of  her  expres¬ 
sion  and  action,  a  high  order  of  dramatic 
talent.  The  lesser  parts  were  ably  personated 
by  other  bright  students. 

The  costumes  were  very  artistic,  and  speci¬ 
ally  arranged  by  Mr.  Wra.  A.  Mackay,  a  young 
artist  of  growing  fame.  The  play  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Estelle  Davis,  of 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Dramatic  Art. 
The  two  points  particularly  noted  were  the 
utter  absence  of  affectation  and  the  singular 
purity  of  enunciation. 

The  after-piece,  Queen  Floradine  in  Flower 
Land,  was  given  by  the  younger  pupils.  Miss 
Marguerite  Grimley,  the  queen,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Bradley,  ’07,  the  wicked  fairy,  were 
the  chief  characters. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  consisted 
of  three  numbers.  The  first  was  a  vocal  solo 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  Staberg  Hall,  who  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  received,  and  sang  as  encore.  “The 
Four-Leaved  Clover.”  A  quartette,  by  voices 
selected  from  the  Glee  Club,  sang  “  My  Ken¬ 
tucky  Babe  ”  with  an  interpretation  so  natural 
that  it  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause, 
but  no  encore  was  permitted.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  closed  with  a  bright  duet-chorus,  “Au¬ 
tumn  is  Here,”  sung  by  the  senior  students. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Burke  of  St.  Philip  Neri's 
Church,  Bedford  Park,  addressed  the  students, 
thanking  them  in  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Mother, 
whom  they  had  sought  to  honor. 

A  large  audience  of  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  students,  and  a  number  of  clergymen  at¬ 
tended  the  entertainment. 

We  desire  to  thank  Col.  Goul- 
Kecords  den  for  sending  us  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Records.  These 
papers  are  always  useful  to  the  Debating  Soci¬ 
eties,  E-  J.  ’ofi- 
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Football. — Unrivalled  Success. 

The  results  of  this  season’s  football  show  that 
the  Fordham  Prep,  must  be  given  a  position  at 
the  very  top  in  this  branch  of  sport.  They  met 
and  defeated  nearly  every  school  team,  of  any 
standing  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  Only 
twice  was  their  goal  line  crossed,  and  they  suf¬ 
fered  only  one  defeat.  The  fumbling  of  a 
punt  gave  Columbia  Grammar  five  points 
against  them,  and  the  superior  strength  of  St. 
Paul’s  Second,  enabled  that  team  to  score  a 
touchdown. 

Looking  over  the  records  of  this  year’s  games 
as  played  by  high  school  and  private  school 
teams,  the  Prep.,  though  not  affiliated  to  any 
league,  may  justly  claim  the  interscholastic 
championship  of  New  York  City.  Though  light 
in  weight,  in  the  speed  and  dash  of  their  play 
they  far  outshone  their  rivals. 

McGraw,  the  captain  and  quarterback,  worked 


his  team  perfectly.  His  snappy  manner  in  call¬ 
ing  off  the  signals,  his  perfect  accuracy  in  pass¬ 
ing,  infused  a  spirit  into  his  men  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  boys  of  Junior  Hall. 
To  place  one  individual  player  above  another 
in  the  rank  of  merit  would  be  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task,  and  one  nigh  almost  impossible. 
The  whole  collection  played  so  steadily  and  con¬ 
sistently,  and  exhibited  such  perfect  team  work, 
that  the  glory  coming  from  this  season's  vic¬ 
tories  may  be  shared  equally  by  all.  Manager 
L.  M.  Black’s  schedule  was  the  finest  we  ever 
had,  and  in  bestowing  praise  and  honor  upon 
the  heroes  of  this  year’s  gridiron  battles,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  “  man  behind  ”  should 
come  in  for  his  share. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  1904  : — 

Sept.  28  Packard  Com.  School,  o  ;  Prep.,  37. 

Oct.  5  Morris  High  School,  o  ;  Prep.,  12. 

Oct.  10  Pastime  A.  C.,  o  ;  Prep.,  36. 

Oct.  15  Westerleigh  Coll.  Inst.,  o  ;  Prep.,  5. 

Nov.  I  Cutler  School,  o  ;  Prep.,  18. 

Nov.  2  St.  Paul’s,  6  ;  Prep.,  o. 
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Nov.  6  Lincoln  A.  C. ,  o  ;  Prep.,  16. 

-  Nov.  9  Belt’s  Academy  2d,  o  ;  Prep.,  6. 

Nov.  12  Columbia  Grammar,  5  ;  Prep.,  12. 

Nov.  16  Dwight  School,  o;  Prep.,  12. 

Nov.  20  Howard  Academy,  o  ;  Prep.,  22. 

The  white  goal  posts  of  Junior  Hall  stand 
apart  now,  deserted  save  by  some  few  who 
brave  the  chill  in  the  air  for  the  sake  of  booting 
the  ball  about  the  field.  The  month  has  seen 
the  athletic  interests  of  Second  veer  from  out¬ 
door  football  to  an  indoor  variety  of  the  game 
which  some  are  bold  enough  to  term  •'*  basket¬ 
ball.” 

The  rules  of  basketball  are  being  disre¬ 
garded  in  a  way  that  would  make  some  one 
stand  aghast  ;  but  out  of  this  rough  and  tumble 
some  excellent  material  is  being  evolved, 
which  promises  much  for  the  success  of  the 
Prep,  this  season. 

The  Varsity  team  was  brought  over  to  Second 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  and  played  a 
practice  game  with  five  of  the  Prep,  candidates. 
Both  teams  did  surprisingly  well.  The  Var¬ 
sity  exhibited  splendid  team  work  so  early  in 
the  season,  and  managed  to  run  up  a  score  of 
22-0  against  the  Prep.  Glynn  did  excellent 
work  for  the  latter,  throwing  the  ball  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  time  and  again.  The  Varsity  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  McCarthy,  Raftis,  J.  Hinchliffe,  Cassasa, 
Sheehan,  McEveety,  McCoy,  and  L.  Gargan  ; 
the  Prep,  by  McCoy,  Cutler,  Glynn,  P.  Tracy 
and  Murphy. 

Before  December  set  in,  the  pound  had 
frozen  firm  enough  to  allow  the  more  eager  of 
our  skaters  to  drag  their  skates  from  all  sorts 
of  places  and  hustle  down  for  an  hour  or  so 
of  skating.  Rigny  distinguished  himself  by 
making  a  “  first  down,”  although  there  was  no 
attempt  at  football. 


Jimmy  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Lil- 
iputia.  The  manners  of  the  people  there  so 
affected  him  that  he  attempted  to  persuade  his 
instructor  to  add  music  to  the  class  curric¬ 
ulum. 

O’Reilly  and  McG  raw  organized  a  minstrel 
troupe  and  gave  a  private  performance  some 
little  time  ago.  “  Dinah  ”  Murphy  took  the 
part  of  an  elderly  negress  with  picturesque  ex¬ 
actness.  We  shrink  from  divulging  his  attire  ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  two  pillows,  a  pair  of 
bicycle  pants  and  a  burned  cork  played  a 
large  part  in  his  make-up. 

Louis  and  George  have  made  another  flying 
trip  to  Fordham.  They  say  that  the  school 
IS  almost  the  same  as  the  last  time  they  were 
here. 

The  gentleman  from  Jeannette  has  figured 
out  the  days,  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  be¬ 
tween  Dec.  ist  and  Christmas.  It  is  said  that 
he  checks  off  each  second  as  it  passes,  but  we  do 
not  believe  this. 

ST.  JOHN’S  MALL. 

We  congratulate  our  first  testimonial  winners 
of  the  past  months,  and  the  small  but  effective 
spur  given  to  student-life  by  our  Prefects  has 
filled  the  boys  with  enthusiasm  to  succeed  in 
their  studies.  Harder  work  during  the  coming 
month  will  mean  more  privileges,  and  a  more 
enjoyable  lime  for  the  boys  who  win  their 
honors  in  the  class-rooms. 

Our  Hallowe’en  celebration  was  unique.  Re¬ 
freshments  were  served  at  half  past  three,  and 
the  races,  open  to  all,  were  begun.  Nearly 
every  boy  entered  the  forty-five  yards  dash. 
The  potato  race  was  a  novelty  for  many  and 
very  exciting.  Then  followed  the  mile  race  and 
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the  bow  and  arrow  contest.  The  Very  Rev. 
Fr.  Provincial,  the  Very  Rev.  Rector  and  many 
of  the  Faculty  honored  us  with  their  presence 
and  encouraged  the  contestants.  Darkness 
then  put  an  end  to  our  outdoor  sports.  After 
supper,  the  bugle  call  brought  the  boys  to¬ 
gether  in  the  playroom,  which  was  artistically 
decorated  for  the  occasion  by  the  master-hand 
of  .\lfred  Pati,  and  was  resplendent  with  flags 
and  hanging  apples,  besides  containing  a  piano 
and  many  new  electric  lights.  Our  orchestra 
gave  its  first  creditable  performance,  and  the 
carefully  prepared  programme  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  Ducking  for  apples  was  the  event  of  the 
night.  Money  prizes  in  tubs,  in  buns,  and  in 
cakes  were  much  sought  after.  All  kinds  of 
refreshments  were  served,  and  at  the  close,  our 
Reverend  and  beloved  President  distributed 
worthy  prizes  to  nearly  all  the  boys  on  the  di¬ 
vision.  The  day  was  a  real  red-letter  one,  and 
we  wish  to  thank  our  Very  Rev.  Rector,  our 
beloved  Vice-President,  and  all  our  Prefects,  for 
their  kindly  interest  in  our  behalf. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Feast  of  All  Saints, 
the  finals  in  the  races  were  won  by  Leo  McDer¬ 
mott,  C.  Healy,  Noriega,  Reyes  and  Levy. 
The  victors  appreciated  the  handsome  prizes 
awarded. 

The  piano  in  the  playroom  is  most  welcome, 
and  nightly  our  sweet  warblers  and  proficient 
players  assemble,  and  then  there  is  music 
in  the  air  and  joyous  dancing.  With  the  punch¬ 
ing  bags  and  indoor  games,  our  winter  even¬ 
ings  will  pass  most  pleasantly. 

Election  day  was  another  exciting  and  busy 
holiday.  There  was  no  voting,  nor  was  there 
any  betting.  Two  interesting  games  of  foot¬ 
ball  were  played  and  won  by  the  Midgets.  The 
first  game  was  played  with  the  once  victorious 
Midgets  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College.  We 
won  the  game  by  the  score  of  26-0,  and  thus 


wiped  out  our  former  defeat.  Under  Captain 
Leo  McDermott’s  careful  schooling,  every  Mid¬ 
get  proved  himself  a  star  player.  The  second 
game,  against  the  strong  Williamsbridge  eleven, 
was  won  by  us  also,  the  score  being  19-5. 
Preparations  for  a  lively  night  were  begun  at 
the  close  of  the  second  game,  and  in  half  an 
hour  our  monster  bonfire  was  built.  After  sup¬ 
per,  all  Westchester  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  whilst 
the  boys  sang  and  danced.  Six  balloons  were 
sent  up,  and  a  feast  of  apples,  candy,  etc.,  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Reverend  Minister, 
Fr.  Lamb,  S.  J.,  and  to  good  Brother  McCarthy, 
S.  J.,  who  so  well  provided  for  our  comfort  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Stanislaus.  A  happier  crowd 
of  boys  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  ;  and 
the  Sodality  feast,  under  the  supervision  of  our 
beloved  Prefect,  Mr,  Mullaly,  S.  J.,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  1904. 
There  was  but  one  regret  expressed  by  some, 
and  felt  by  all,  and  it  was  that  our  beloved 
President  was  far  away  in  retreat  and  could 
not  be  with  us  in  our  joy. 

There  were  many  applicants  for  member¬ 
ship  to  our  Sodality,  but  few  are  the  favored 
ones  who  will  be  received  on  the  glorious 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
officers  of  the  Sodality  are  as  follows :  Prefect, 
J.  Mahony:  ist  Assistant,  A.  Patti;  2d  Assis¬ 
tant,  L.  McDermott  ;  Secretary,  H.  Bouillon; 
C.  Wood  and  E.  Feeley,  Sacristans ;  C.  Healy, 
B.  Rowe,  and  J.  Wade,  Consultors. 

The  football  season  is  over,  and  our  Mid¬ 
gets  have  had  enviable  success.  We  regret 
to  omit  their  photograph  from  the  present 
edition  of  our  Monthly.  Their  record  with. 
outside  teams  is  as  follows  : — 

Oct.  7  Midgets,  6  ;  Day  Students,  o. 

8  Midgets,  5  ;  Day  Students,  5. 

14  Midgets,  o  ;  St.  Francis  Xavier,  5. 
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Oct.  17  Midgets,  27  ;  Hilltops,  o. 

29  Midgets,  17  j  Seminole  A.  C.,  o. 

Nov.  7  Midgets,  26  ;  St.  Francis  Xavier,  o. 

7  Midgets,  17  ;  Williamsbridge  A.  C.,  5. 
17  Midgets,  18  ;  Webster  A.  C.,  10, 

22  Midgets,  17  ;  Paulus  Hanks,  o. 

Our  Reserves  were  invincible,  and  their 
grand  record  for  the  season  must  be  left  un¬ 
heralded,  lest  our  already  lengthy  notes  prove 
too  tedious  for  the  general  reader  of  the 
Monthly. 


Thanksgiving  day  was  spent  in  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  manner  by  those  who  remained  in  the 
College.  The  Subway  was  traversed  by  them, 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  Zoo  and  to  the  Aquar¬ 
ium  in  Battery  Park,  and  a  sail  was  had  to 
Staten  Island.  The  turkey  dinner  was  a  rare 
feast,  and  all  enjoyed  it.  At  night,  a  masked 
parade  with  horns  and  a  base  drum  and  ban¬ 
ners  enlivened  First  and  Second  Divisions 
and  won  great  applause. 

J.  Mahony,  Acad. 
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EXCHANGES. 


IN  the  exchanges  received  during  the  past 
month,  we  notice  a  more  businesslike 
spirit  displayed  in  the  writings  than  was 
in  evidence  in  the  preceding  issues,  and  we 
take  it  that  the  two  months  of  college  life 
have  polished  the  talents  and  sharpened  the 
wits  of  our  j^oung  aspirants  for  literary 
honors.  This  is,  by  all  means,  a  favorable 
omen,  for  if  this  improvement  continues  in 
the  same  proportion,  we  may  begin  now  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  masterpieces  in  the 
near  future. 

In  the  Lesbian  Herald  for  November  appears 
a  short  biographical  sketch  on  Henry  James. 
The  article  is  well  written  and  very  neatly 
divided.  The  subject,  though  one  that  can¬ 
not  be  dealt  with  too  lightly,  is  here  treated 
with  anjoriginal  grace  of  diction  that  deserves 
special  mention.  We  might  suggest  that  the 
Herald's,  pages  would  be  brightened  by  an 
occasional  poem. 

The  St.  Ignatins  Collegian  contains  two  very 
good  translations  of  Horace  in  English  verse. 
The  Collegian  contains  also  a  very  interesting 
article  on  International  Arbitration  ;  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  settling  disputes  between  nations 
by  an  impartial  court  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  by  the  writer,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  brought  about  the 
first  peace  conference  is  now  engaged  in  a 
bitter  conflict  in  the  Far  East. 

We  are  pleased  when  we  read  the  World’s 
Fair  number  of  the  Fleur De  Lis  ;  its  pages 


abound  in  striking  articles  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature.  It  is  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  note  the  medals  awarded  the 
Jesuit  E.xhibits  at  the  Exposition,  and  we 
beg  to  congratulate  both  faculty  and  students, 
whose  efforts  have  met  with  the  recognition 
they  so  well  deserve.  We  read  with  special 
delight  the  fine  poem  of  Mr.  Claude  Perrin, 
S.  J.,  an  O.  F.  who  wrote  good  poetry  in 
Fordham  in  the  nineties. 

The  following  Exchanges  were  very  great- 
fully  received  : — 

The  Fleur  De  Lis,  Echoes  from  the  Pines,  The 
Stylus,  Univ.  of  Ottawa  Review,  The  Moun¬ 
taineer,  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin,  The  Expo¬ 
nent,  Mt.  St.  Mary  s  Record,  St.  Vmcenf  s  Coll. 
Journal,  The  Columbiad,  The  L.esbian  Herald, 
St.  Ignatius  Collegian,  The  FfasarcTie,  Emanuel, 
The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  St.  John  s  Univ. 
Record,  St.  Mary's  Sentinel,  The  Loretta  Maga¬ 
zine,  The  Abbey  Student,  Yale  Alumni  Weekly, 
Armenia,  The  Ave  Maria,  Charleston  Coll. 
Magazine,  The  Dorninicana,  The  Young  Eagle, 
The  College  Spokesman,  The  Dial,  George- 
tozvn  Jormial,  High  School  Student,  Niagara 
Index,  The  Triangle,  The  Hackley,  Donahoe' s 
Magazine,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  William 
and  Mary  Literary  Mag.,  Holy  Cross  Purple, 
Queen's  Univ.  Journal,  The  Red  and  Blue,  The 
Bee,  St.  Jerome's  College,  The  Viatorian,  The 
Lafayette,  The  Mangalore  Mag.,  The  Catholic 
Penny  Booklet,  The  College  Student,  The  Mes- 
senger.  Congressional  Record,  The  Colored  Har¬ 
vest,  The  Redzvood,  St.  Johns  Collegian. 
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The  Christian  Gentlewoman  and  the 
Social  Apostolate.  By  Katherine  E. 
Conway.  Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Company, 
Boston.  1904.  Price,  50  cents. 

A  book  that  is  fpleasing,  neat,  attractive  ; 
written  in  the  interesting,  clear  style  of  a  talent¬ 
ed  writer.  It  contains  a  store  of  sound  doctrine 
and  advice  for  young  women  on  the  cultivation 
of  those  sound  virtues  which  have  done  so 
much  to  brighten  Christian  homes  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  desired  type  of  the  true  Christian 
gentlewoman.  This  little  book  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  commendation.  It  should  have  a 
large  circulation. 

Perfect  Contrition,  a  Golden  Key  of 
Heaven.  By  Rev.  J.  Von  Den  Driesch.  With 
Preface  by  Rev.  A.  Lehmkuhl,  S.  J.  Translated 
by  Rev.  J.  Slater,  S.  J.  Published  by  Herder, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  1904.  Price,  5  cts;  doz.,  45  cts. 

This  booklet  of  thirty-one  pages  contains  the 
Imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Preface,  by  the  well-known  Moralist, 
Fr.  Lehkmuhl,  S.  J.,  sums  up  the  scope  of  this 
little  book.  “This  little  work  treats  of  an  im¬ 
portant  truth,  one  which  is  too  little  appreciated 
by  the  faithful,  and  it  treats  of  it  in  so  attractive 
and  instructive  a  manner  that  these  few  pages 
are  more  valuable  and  practical  than  many  vol¬ 
umes.”  “All  Christians  should  be  solidly  in¬ 
structed  concerning  the  extent  of  the  efficacy 
of  an  act  'of  perfect  Charity  and  of  perfect 
Contrition.  It  is  a  matter  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  for  the  time  of  their  own  death,  and 
^hat  of  others  at  which  they  may  be  present.” 


The  Catholic  Manual.  By  Tilmann  Pesch, 
S.  j.  B.  Herder.  90  cents. 

!  This  little  prayer-book,  by  the  well-known 
philosopher,  Tillman  Pesch,  S.  J.,isamost  use¬ 
ful  and  most  practical  contribution  to  our  as- 
cetical  literature.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
prayers  of  the  liturgy  and  the  prayers  for  the 
many  devotions  of  Mother  Church,  it  contains 
instructions  on  the  foundation  of  faith,  on  dog¬ 
ma  and  morals,  on  the  church  and  her  institu¬ 
tions. 

Little  Folks’  Annual,  1905.  Benziger 
Bros.  10  cents. 

This  little  illustrated  annual  is  nicely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  contains  edifying  and  entertaining 
stories  for  the  young. 

The  American  Missionary.  Rev.  William 
H.  Judge,  S.  J.  John  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  this  book 
is,  that  it  is  not  written  so  much  by  the  biogra¬ 
pher  as  by  the  subject  of  the  biography.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  interesting  letters  of  Father 
Judge  from  Alaska  to  his  brother  and  friends. 
These  letters  are  full  of  varied  information  of 
a  strange  land  and  a  strange  people.  People  like 
to  read  of  a  first-class  witness  to  the  events  that 
happened,  in  this  northern  land,  when  Klondyke 
became  a  familiar  name.  This  information,  as 
a  frame-work  to  set  off  a  holy,  self-sacrificing 
life,  will  be  found  in  the  book. 

Progress  in  Prayer.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Fr.  Caussade,  S.  J.  By  L.  V.  Shee¬ 
han.  B.  Herder.  75  cents. 
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We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Sheehan  on  his  ex¬ 
cellent  translation  of  this  admirable  treatise  of 
Fr.  Caussade.  The  original  treatise  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1741,  during  the  reaction  that  followed, 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  Catholics,  upon  the 
condemnation  of  Quietism.  It  is  a  manly  de¬ 
fense  and  a  clear  explanation  of  contemplative 
prayer,  and  a  protest  against  the  disposition, 
then  so  prevalent,  to  ignore  those  fields  of 
spiritual  activity  which  lay  outside  the  confines 
of  formal  meditation.  It  is  written  in  form  of 
a  dialogue,  and  savors  in  its  clearness,  its 
solid  spirituality  and  its  truly  ascetical  spirit,  of 
the  dialogues  of  the  early  Fathers. 

The  Ruler  of  the  Kingdom  and  Other 
Phases  of  Life  and  Character.  By  Grace 
Keon.  Benziger  Bros.  Price,  $1.25. 

“  The  Ruler  of  the  Kingdom  and  Other 
Phases  of  Life  and  Character,  ”  by  Grace  Keon, 


and  published  by  Benziger  Brothers,  is  a  neat 
little  volume  of  short  stories,  which  are  simple, 
but  written  in  an  interesting  and  attractive 
style,  and  will  prove  a  pleasing  source  of  en¬ 
tertainment  to  Catholics  who  enjoy  at  times 
light  reading.  It  makes  a  very  suitable  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  the  young. 

The  Waters  of  Lethe.  By  Lida  L.  Cogh- 
lan.  John  Murphy  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  treated  us  to  a 
very  enjoyable  story.  It  is  full  of  interest  and 
entertainment,  and  is  told  in  a  simple,  pleasing 
manner.  The  plot  is  unravelled  with  great 
skill ;  all  the  leading  characters  are  winning  and 
of  higher  mould,  while  the  heroine,  Leonora 
Brown,  is  a  type  of  noble,  unpretentious,  self- 
obliterating  womanhood.  On  p.  28  we  should 
read  “cheery  way”  for  “cherry  way.”  The 
book  is  well  calculated  to  please,  instruct  and 
elevate. 


VoL.  XXIII. 
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No.  4 


per  Haute  1  Bon’t  Recall. 


©1?,  TUe  a  friend,  a  faiti^ful  friend, 

<iA  frier\d  tl7at  neOer  floufs  me; 

O^l?0m  all  fancies  can’f  offend, 

ISecause  sl^e  neOer  doubts  me. 

FOe  Kr\oWn  l^er  years  and  years,  but  still, 
fter  name  1  don’t  recall, 

Because,  you  see,  tl^is  maid  is  just 
picture  on  tpe  Wall. 


1  tbink  this  maid  of  mine  pas  found 
De  Iseon’s  ma|ic  Water; 

^Yie  hasn’t  cbsui^ed  one  bit,  I’m  bound, 
Since  days  Wpen  first  1  bought  b^r. 

1  boulbt  bsi’ — yes — don’t  be  alarmed — 
|4o  bcn’m  ir\  that  at  all; 

Gmaricipation  Won’t  affect 
oA  picture  on  tbe  Wall. 


1  clc'sped  bsr  gently  in  my  arms 
pleasant  load  I  tpou^bt  bsr), 

<^And  reached  my  lod|in^  vJitbout  barrn, 
fpben  to  my  study  brought  her. 

09itb  scant  respect  1  picked  her  up 
eAnd  bun|  bsr  safe  from  fall; 

But  b='kiiti|  neOer  it\commodes 
^  lady  ori  the  Wall. 

Since  then,  each  morning  as  1  leaOe, 
f4er  friendly  glance  last  meets  me; 

(^Ar^d  When  1  hasten  hsuie  at  e\)e, 
fter  smiling  Welcome  greets  me. 

Oh,  Would  that  all  could  be  like  her, 

Por  joy  Would  neOer  pall; 

If  eOery  friend  Were  true  as  she, 

My  picture  ori  the  Wall. 

Stanley  Quinn,  ’o8. 
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Commeaore  Barry— Tatber  of  the  American  Haoy/ 

By  Rev.  David  iVlerricIc,  S.  d.,  ’SO, 

(Concluded.) 


Times  of  Peace. 

HE  life  of  the  Commodore  during  the 
piping  times  of  peace  which  followed, 
was  necessarily  uneventful.  He  visit¬ 
ed  Holland,  China  and  other  countries.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by,  at  the  head  of  other  citizens,  violently 
forcing  two  members  of  the  Legislature  into 
the  State  house  to  form  a  quorum,  in  order 
that  Pennsylvania  might  ratify  the  newly- 
adopted  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  got  him  into  trouble  naturally,  but,  as 
usual,  he  got  out  of  it  again.  If  it  be  true 
that  he  had  received  no  pay  while  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  as  an  expression  in  one  of  his  letters,  “I 
serve  the  country  for  nothing,  ”  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate,  the  loss  was  probably  little,  as  the  pay 
was  small,  and  the  government’s  currency 
utterly  depreciated.  His  share  of  the  money 
gained  by  his  many  prizes  must  have  secured 
him  a  very  good  competency.  But  he  loved 
his  adopted  land.  “  1  think  this,”  he  writes 
to  a  friend  in  the  West  Indies,  ‘‘the  best 
country  for  a  man  to  live  in  under  the  sun. 
There  is  everything  for  the  heart  to  wish  for 
here.” 

First  Captain  of  New  Navy. 

He  was  soon  called  upon  to  prove  thataffec- 

*  Note. — The  matter  for  this  paper  is  all  taken  from 
the  book  of  Mr.  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin  of  Philadelphia. 
This  acknowledgment  is  made  with  pleasure. 


tion  again.  War  was  threatening,  first  with  the 
African  Barbary  states,  but  that  blew  over  for 
the  time  ;  then  with  France,  our  old  ally. 
Congress  decided  to  create  a  navy,  for  it  had 
not  one  single  ship,  and  Barry  volunteered 
his  services.  He  was  appointed,  this  time,  first 
on  the  list  of  captains  on  the  new  ships.  His 
ship  was  called  the  “United  States,”  and  was  the 
first  of  all  the  frigates  ready  to  go  to  sea.  She 
was  launched  at  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of 
May,  1797,  when  a  Swedish  missionary,  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  scene,  wrote  :  “  May  He  that  rules 
over  sea  and  land,  who  is  the  arbiter  of  the 
Universe,  ever  keep  the  United  States  under 
his  holy  protection  !  ”  About  this  time  Parry 
is  said  to  have  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  navy  department,  and  also  of  navy 
yards  in  suitable  localities,  the  first  to  do  so. 
The  first  entry  on  the  books  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  so  created  reads  thus  :  “June  3d,  1798. 
Delivered  to  Captain  Barry  his  authority  to 
capture  French  armed  vessels,  on  the  act  of 
March  28th,  1798.”  War  had  not  yet  been  de¬ 
clared,  but  this  was  certainly  a  belligerent  act. 
On  the  Fourth  of  this  July,  toasts  were  drunk 
all  over  the  country  to  the  infant  navy  and 
its  brave  commanders. 

During  the  short  trouble  with  the  French 
Republic  which  followed,  and  which  was  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  ocean,  the  new  Com¬ 
modore  with  his  ship,  or  ships,  scoured  the 
high  seas  taking  occasional  prizes,  but  without 
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any  adventure  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
One  incident  is  worth  mentioning.  One  shot 
from  the  United  States  so  pierced  a  French 
privateer,  that  she  began  to  sink,  and  the 
Americans  had  to  take  off  her  crew.  “  They 
were  plaintively  imploring  for  help,”  says  a 
writer,  “  with  earnest  gesticulations,  not  only 
from  men,  but  from  God  ;  and  although  it  is 
true  they  had  abolished  all  religion,  they  had 
not,  it  seems,  forgot  the  old  way  of  invoking  the 
protection  of  the  Omnipotent  ” — a  very  in¬ 
teresting  reflection  at  this  present  hour. 

Barry  Forms  Heroes. 

But  Barry  was  rendering  during  this  time  a 
different  service  to  the  nation.  He  was  form¬ 
ing  the  young  men  who  were  lo  write  the 
glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  navy  of 
the  war  of  1812  ;  Jacob  Jones,  who  in  the 
Wasp  captured  the  English  ship  the  Frolic  ; 
Charles  Stewart,  the  future  captain  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  grandfather  of  Charles  Parnell  ; 
Stephen  Decatur,  who  afterwards  commanded 
the  United  States  itself,  and  who  distinguished 
himself  in  so  many  ways.  Two  years’  cruise 
under  Captain  John  Barry  was  a  very  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Naval  Academy  we  had  not  yet. 

The  United  States  was  finally  ordered  to 
take  the  special  American  commissioners  to 
France,  and  to  “  make  no  captures  on  the  way"; 
peace  was  concluded  ;  and  although  ground 
had  been  bought  for  four  of  the  proposed  navy 
yards,  the  number  of  ships  in  the  service  was 
diminished  ;  the  United  States  was  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  its  commander  was  retired  from  active 
service,  and  both  his  sea-faring  and  his  sea¬ 
fighting  days  were  over.  On  the  27th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1803,  he  made  his  will,  and  on  September 
13th,  he  died.  He  seems  never  to  have  wholly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  re¬ 
ceived  in  April,  1781. 

His  Religion. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  Commodore  Barry’s 


religion.  There  is  little  to  be  said.  Under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  anyone  to  show  himself  particularly 
demonstrative  from  a  religious  point  of  view, 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  it  probable 
that  this  man  should  have  proved  himself  an 
ostentatious  Christian.  But  he  was  true  to  his 
faith  as  he  was  true  to  his  flag,  and  he  lived  up 
to  his  convictions  quietly,  like  the  grave  and 
noble  being  he  was.  His  wife  became  a  Cath¬ 
olic.  He  gave  $150.00,  a  large  sum  compara- 
tively,  for  the  building  of  a  church  in  the  town 
in  which  he  lived,  and  left  the  residue  of  his 
moderate  estate,  after  his  wife’s  death,  to  the 
poor  school  attached  to  the  same  church. 

Character. 

The  saying  attributed  to  him,  “  I  am  Jack 
Barry,  half  Irishman,  half  Yankee,”  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  invention  of  a  song-writer.  His 
friend,  Paul  Jones,  might  have  said  he  was 
half  Scotchman,  half  devil,  but  Barry  was  a 
man  of  a  more  severe  cast  of  character.  With¬ 
out  wishing  to  compare  the  two  men  in  the 
least,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  there  was  a 
certain  resemblance  between  him  and  George 
Washington.  Both  were  large  men,  above  the 
ordinary  height  ;  both  were,  not  theorists  or 
speculators,  but  practical  men,  who  knew  their 
business  thoroughly  and  did  it  well.  Both  had 
naturally  hot  tempers,  kept  in  control  by  a 
strong  mind  ;  both  were  generous  and  humane, 
prudent  and  firm,  full  of  resources,  decided  in 
action,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  they 
had  embraced  in  the  presence  of  the  God  in 
whom  they  believed.  Both  of  them  liberated 
their  slaves,  and  both  were  childless.  Com¬ 
modore  Barry’s  widow  lived  till  1831.  The 
extraordinarily  “affectionate  terms  of  endear¬ 
ment  in  this  lady’s  letters  to  her  husband,  when 
they  both  were  growing  old,  are  an  argument 
that  this  rough  salt’s  heart  must  have  been  as 
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tender  as  it  was  faithful.  Barry  was  more  of  a 
sailor  than  of  a  scliolar.  When  every  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  abbreviations  in  vogue  in 
those  days,  the  line  of  the  lampoon  written 
against  him — for  he  was  a  Federalist — remains 
true  :  “  fie  fought  very  well  and  wrote  very 
badly”  ;  his  grammar  was  not  that  of  Lindley 
Murray,  his  occasional  spelling  is  suggestive 
that  he  kept  through  life  something  of  the  rich 
pronunciation  he  brought  over  with  him  from 
the  County  Wexford  and  the  barony  of  Forth. 

Conclusion. 

If  this  land  of  ours  be  to-day  what  John 
Barry  believed  it  to  be  in  his  time,  “  the  very 
best  land  for  a  man  to  live  in  under  the  sun,” 
we  owe  it  to  those  grand  men  who,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  undertook  to  make  it  so.  After 
George  Washington,  the  Virginia  planter,  the 
greatest  American  general  was  Nathanael 
Greene,  the  son  of  a  New  England  farmer,  and 
the  field  of  his  glory  was  in  the  Southern  states. 
And  of  our  two  naval  heroes,  one  was  an 
Irish  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant 
Scotchman.  This  great  country  was  made  by 
all  races  and  all  classes,  for  all  classes  and 
races  of  men  ;  the  timber  of  which  his  ship,  the 
United  States,  was  built,  was  selected  by  the 
Commander  in  person,  so  it  should  last  forever, 
in  a  Southern  state,  and  was  put  together  in  a 
city  of  the  North.  There  is  no  North,  South, 
East,  West  to-day,  except  in  the  way  of  patrio¬ 
tic  emulation  ;  and  the  foreign-born  citizen  is  as 
devoted  in  his  allegiance  to  our  starry  banner, 
as  he  who  is  born  on  the  soil.  This  is  true  of 


America  as  it  is  of  no  other  country.  The  an¬ 
swer  of  a  French-Canadian  seaman  which  elicit¬ 
ed  the  applause  of  the  Spanish  officers  at  Santi¬ 
ago,  “In  the  American  service  sailors  do  not  ask 
the  reason  of  their  superior’s  commands,”  was 
a  sentiment  for  which  John  Barry  would  have 
obtained  his  promotion.  We  live  in  troublous 
times,  and  we  do  not  know  what  is  before  us, 
even  in  the  immediate  future.  But  our  fellow 
citizens  need  not  to  be  told  by  this  time  that, 
if  they  are  called  again  to  rally  round 
the  flag,  the  men  born  on  John  Barry’s  little 
island  will  not  be  the  last  to  answer  to  the 
call  ;  nor,  I  may  add,  will  “  the  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  “  be  found  wanting  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  of  whatever  origin  ;  nor  will  they  fail  to 
present  themselves  promptly  and  in  numbers, 
whether  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers  on  land, 
or  to  serve  on  the  decks  of  those  iron  monsters 
which  have  buried  in  their  glory  the  gallant  oak 
frigates  of  yore. 

It  is  characteristic  that  an  Irishman’s  age 
should  not  be  known  ;  but  whatever  his  real 
age,  Commodore  Barry  was  probably  not 
sixty  years  old  when  he  died.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  by  Peale.  The  original  tomb 
put  up  by  his  window  was  replaced  by  another 
in  1876.  and  in  the  same  year  a  statue  was 
raised  to  him,  in  Fairmount  Park.  It  has 
been  proposed  in  Congress  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
and  this  will  no  doubt  be  done.  With  time  his 
name  and  his  deeds  will  become  more  familiarly 
known,  for  they  are  something  of  which  every 
American  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 


XTsed  wiMi  ttii'  kind  portnission  of  ^fr.  Martin  I.  -T.  Grlfiln.  of  Phiiadolphia. 


L.-. 
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^  iHotijer’s  lament. 


(^civTi  ’neat?^  the  sod  he  lies, 
Odd  in  the  arms  of  (death  ; 
O’er  him  the  luillow  siphs, 


'anned  "oy  the  zepryr’s  oreath. 


(^eev  in  a  ivoodland  glade, 

Where  the  aright  siinoeams  giiirer. 

Where  the  primeval  shade 
i3leej>s  on  the  diishy  river ; 

Where  glowing  banners  gleam 
Forth  from  the  crimson  luest ; 

(^own  where  the  moonlight' s  beam 
Falls,  lies  he  calm  ad  rest. 

Yes,  he  has  gone  for  age. 

And  it  is  hard  to  part  ; 

Fight  takes  the  place  of  day, 

(^ark  as  a  mother 's  heart. 

Child,  since  thy  spirit  fled. 

Earth  hath  no  charms  for  me  ; 

Eeaper,  give  back  the  dead. 

Or  set  another  free  ! 


J.  M. 
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Hnbrey  De  Um,  tbe  Poet  of  Catholic  Trciand. 

(Concluded from  November.) 


Was  Aubrey  de  Vere  a  True  Poet  ? 

R.  WILFRID  WARD,  the  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  Memoir,  merely  desires  to  give 
the  world  rather  a  clearer  picture  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  character  of  the  man,  than  a  criticism 
of  his  genius  as  a  poet.  And  yet,  who  can 
say  that  such  a  defence  of  his  worth  is  not 
sorely  needed  to-day  ?  No  criticism,  how¬ 
ever  harsh  and  undeserved,  can  do  nearly 
as  much  damage  to  a  writer’s  fame  as  does  the 
indifference  of  the  reading  public.  Where  there 
is  the  divine  afflatus,  admiration  must  at  length 
take  the  place  of  indifference,  and  hence  no 
one  who  may  reverence  De  Vere  need  fear  that 
he  will  ever  be  entirely  forgotten.  Some  there 
are,  however,  who  have  openly  denied  him  the 
laurel  crown  of  a  poet,  and  only  grant  him 
praise  as  a  scholarly  writer  with  a  dash  of  fancy, 
a  patriot  and  a  pious  Catholic.  From  the 
facts  of  his  life  these  critics  might  learn  the 
intensely  poetic  temperament  of  De  Vere,  his 
days  and  nights  spent  in  communing  with  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  spirit-world,  that 
for  him  was  almost  as  palpable  as  the  things  of 
sense  ;  from  his  poems  they  can  discover  that, 
though  the  power  of  expression,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  once  said  of  him,  was  not  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  representing  the  beauty  of  the  poet’s 
mind,  he  has  nevertheless  created  the  beautiful. 
“The  creation  of  beauty,”  said  Rufus  W. 


Griswold  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America,”  “  the  manifestation  of  the 
real  by  the  ideal,  ‘  in  words  that  move  in  met¬ 
rical  array,’  is  poetry.”  “This  passage,”  said 
Poe,  “  embodies  the  sole  true  definition  of  what 
has  been  a  thousand  times  erroneously  defined.” 
If  this  be  so,  then  is  De  Vere  undoubtedly  a 
poet.  He  was  essentially  an  idealist,  who  pic¬ 
tured  forth  in  melodious  words  the  loveliness 
of  river,  lake  and  mountain,  of  valley  and  wood¬ 
land,  as  well  as  the  noble  heroism  of  his  people, 
who  cherished  above  all  else,  their  religion  and 
their  country.  From  earliest  childhood  the 
poetic  temperament  was  manifest  in  him. 
Born  of  a  poet.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Aubrey 
Thomas  Hunt,  as  was  our  poet’s  name  until 
the  ancient  family  name  of  Vere  was  again 
substituted,  was  complimented  at  an  early  age 
by  his  teacher  for  being  “  an  idiot.”  There 
are  many  people  who  regard  poets  as  idiots, 
and  therefore  this  teacher  may  be  more  easily 
excused  than  that  other  tutor  whose  lasting 
claim  to  notoriety  was  that  he  informed  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  that  he  “would  never  amount 
to  anything.”  When  he  was  seven  years  old, 
Aubrey  was  taken  to  Richmond,  England, 
where  there  was  a  cave-walk.  It  reminded 
him  of  a  German  fairy-story,  in  which  an  old 
witch  of  the  forest  turned  men  and  women  into 
singing  birds,  and  hung  them  in  cages  to  the 
limbs  of  trees.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  was 
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wont  to  find  the  keenest  enjoyment  in  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Irish  scenery.  When  he  was  scarcely 
seventeen,  he  wrote  many  long  letters  to  his 
friends,  particularly  to  the  astronomer-poet 
William,  after  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton, 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  poetry  and  the 
ideally  beautiful.  A  few  years  afterward  he 
writes  to  this  dearest  friend  of  his  younger  days, 
that  he  was  wont  to  play  his  Aeolian  harp  while 
reading  the  latter’s  poetry.  As  a  youth,  he 
detested  Latin,  while  developing  a  passion  for 
Greek  and  English  poetry.  Another  bard,  for 
whose  genius  De  Vere,  like  Tennyson,  held  an 
all-absorbing  admiration  in  his  youth,  also  dis¬ 
liked  the  Roman  poets,  but  for  a  far  different 
reason.  Thus  Byron  speaks  in  his  “Childe 
Harold”: 

“Tlien,  farewell,  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so, 

Not  for  thy  fatilts,  but  mine  ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  tli}-  lyric  flow ; 

To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse.” 

In  Aubrey’s  estimation,  the  Greeks  were  the 
originators,  the  Romans  the  cold  imitators, 
while  the  genius  of  the  poets  of  the  English 
tongue  also  possessed  for  him  originality. 

From  the  worship  of  Byron  and  the  “  Byronic 
Sulk,”  his  father  weaned  the  young  poet  by  his 
praise  of  Wordsworth  ;  henceforth  the  composer 
of  “  The  Excursion  ”  and  “  The  Ode  on  Intima¬ 
tions  of  Immortality,”  who^has,  according  to 
Coleridge,  more  felicities  and  unforgettable 
stanzas  and  lines  than  anyone  since  Milton, 
was  to  be  for  Aubrey  de  Vere  the  most  perfect 
living  poet.  In  later  years  he  met  Wordsworth 
at  London,  and  was  accustomed,  after  his  death, 
to  make  yearly  pilgrimages  to  his  grave. 

In  his  youth  the  Irish  bard  lived  “  far,from 
the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife,”  amid  the 
soothing  beauties  of  quiet  woodland,  hill  and 
vale  and  placid  lake,  in  the  County  of  Limerick. 
Secluded  from  the  world  at  Curragh  Chase, 
Adare,  he  began  his  communion  with  the  Muses 


and  the  world  unseen  by  ordinary  eyes.  That 
d/Au?  ^  Tzp'w  — “  the  film  that  clouds  our 

mortal  sight  ” — fell  from  his  mental  vision,  and 
almost  made  him  one  of  those  who,  in  Ireland, 
are  said  to  be  gifted  with  “  second  sight.”  “  The 
present,”  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “  becomes  almost 
nothing — a  mere  vapour — and  the  past  becomes 
so  distinct  that  I  recognize  the  steps  of  the  de¬ 
parted  as  well  as  their  voices.  I  see  again  the 
old  gestures,  expressions  of  face,  even  accidents 
of  dress,  which  no  one  could  fancy  could  live 
in  memory.”  At  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  even 
during  the  last  year  of  his  eighty-eight  years  of 
life,  he  still  hearkened  to  the  faintly  echoing 
footsteps  of  the  past,  and  the  music  of  voices 
long  since  hushed  in  death.  After  so  long  a 
span  of  life,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
and  writing  of  poetry,  he  who  had  been  the 
admired  and  dear  friend  of  William  Wordsworth, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  Sara  Coleridge,  John  Ruskin 
and  Cardinal  Newman,  dwelt  still  at  Curragh 
Chase,  and  wrote  tenderly  and  romantically  of 
the  past  and  of  religious  problems.  He  had 
never  fallen  in  love,  and  the  one  only  romance  of 
his  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
All  nature  possessed  for  him  a  religious  sym¬ 
bolism  ;  in  his  earlier  poems  poetry  was,  in  his 
opinion,  synonymous  with  religion. 

— "  A  Presence  that  thou  dreamest  not  of 
Is  here  concealed.  From  out  tlie  air-rock’d  nest 
Of  every  leaf  looks  forth  sonae  dream  divine. 

The  grass  thou  treadest — the  weeds  are  ciphered  o’er 
With  mystic  traces  and  sybilline  lore. 

Each  branch  is  precious  as  that  golden  bough 
Hung  by  HSneas  (ere  he  passed  below) 

Upon  the  sable  porch  of  Proserpine.” 

Perhaps  he  realized,  even  previous  to  his 
conversion  to  the  “  giant  sect,”,  how  much  of 
popularity  and  of  friendship  his  Catholicity 
would  cost  him.  Once  a  Catholic,  religion  and 
patriotism  were  his  sole  guides  and  inspiration. 
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He  wrote  somewhat  pathetically  to  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  on  his  loss  of  hope  for  fame.  “  I  won¬ 
der,”  he  says,  “  how  people  feel  who  write  with 
hope.  Of  course  one  can  dispense  with  it  if 
one  writes  in  defense  of  what  one  knows  or 
profoundly  believes  to  be  the  true  and  the  good  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  feeling  is 
like.” 

The  critics  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  deny  that 
he  was  a  poet,  may  believe  they  h.ave  good  reason 
for  denying  him  fame;  but  men  and  women, 
belter  able  than  they  to  judge  what  may  and 
may  not  be  poetry,  who  knew  and  loved  the 
man,  have  passed  far  different  judgments. 
From  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward’s 
Memoir  we  select  a  few  opinions  of  no  mean 
authority. 

Sara  Coleridge,  the  intimate  friend  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  Southeys  and  the  daughter  of 
the  poet,  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of 
affection  and  sympathy  with  De  Vere.  In  de¬ 
scribing  him,  she  said  :  “  I  have  lived  among 
poets  a  great  deal,  and  have  known  greater 
poets  than  he  is,  but  a  more  entire  poet,  one 
more  a  poet  in  his  whole  mind  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  1  never  knew  or  met  with.”  Cardinal 
New'man  likewise  did  not  praise  him  indis¬ 
criminately,  but  w’as  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  many  of  his  poems. 

The  Dublin  Review,  possessing  in  the  eyes  of 
hierati  good  standing  as  a  critical  authority,  has 
often  described  wnth  real  feeling  the  nobility  of 
De  Vere's  poetical  conceptions,  expressed  by 
means  of  images,  ‘’steeped  in  the  golden  glow  of 
faith,  and  resplendent  with  the  silvery  sheen  of 
purity.”  By  him  the  days  of  Saint  Patrick  have 
been  sung  in  his  “  Legends  of  Saint  Patrick,” 
a  “  chronicle  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  Ireland, 
in  which  the  bird  and  brook  blend  their  carols 
with  those  of  angels  and  of  men.’’  This  is  Saint 
Patrick’s  blessing  upon  that  land  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  : 


“Tint  hour  shone  out  through  cloud  the  westering  sun 
And  paved  tlie  wave  with  fire  ;  tliat  hour  not  less 
Strong  in  Iuh  God,  westward  liis  face  he  set. 

Westward  and  north,  and  spre  id  his  arms  abroad. 

And  drew  the  blessing  down,  and  flung  it  far  : 

A  blessing  on  the  warriors,  and  the  clans, 

A  blessing  on  liigh  field,  and  golden  vales. 

On  sea-like  plain  and  on  the  sliowery  ridge, 

On  river-ripple,  cliff,  and  mnrinnring  deep. 

Oil  seaward  peaks,  harbors  and  towns  and  ports, 

A  blessing  on  the  sand  beneath  the  sliips  ; 

On  all  descend  the  Blessing  !  ’’  Tims  lie  prayed. 

Ore  It  hearted  ;  and  from  all  tlie  populous  hills 
And  waters  came  the  People's  vast  “  Amen.” 

Walter  Savage  Laiidor,  the  esteemed  friend 
of  Charles  Dickens,  was  also  an  admirer 
of  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Writing  to  him  of  his 
“  Search  after  Proserpine,”  he  says  :  “  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  felt  hellenized  by  a  modern 
hand ....  Nothing  (I  am  convinced)  in  the  best 
of  Greek  dithyrambics  was  better  than  p.  15. 
Goethe’s  “  Iphigenia  ”  is  a  frigid  thing.  Had 
those  two  wonderful  men  (Shelley  and  Keats) 
lived,  they  would  have  done  what  it  is  reserved 
for  you  to  do.”  Even  the  London  Times,  in 
a  moment  of  unclouded  judgment  of  things 
Irish,  could  say.  he  was  “  essentially  a  poet  of 
a  high  order.” 

Surely  the  autliorities  just  mentioned  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  contention  that  De  Vere 
was  a  poet.  Other  critics,  however,  such  as 
Stephen  Spring  Rice,  Richard  Holt  Hutton, 
and  Sir  Henry  'I’aylor,  might  be  quoted  in  his 
praise.  There  may  be  a  deficiency  of  passion 
ill  his  poems.  Plis  was  a  soul,  though  never 
agitated  by  the  ruder  passion  of  the  sensualist, 
yet  was  fired  by  the  more  intense  and  lasting 
fire  of  spiritual  emotion.  Of  his  poetry  it  has 
been  well  said,  “  The  lofty  themes  by  which 
it  is  inspired,  the  thoughtful,  restrained  pathos, 
the  grace  of  the  lyrics,  and  the  religious  and 
moral  forces  which,  like  a  purifying  wind, 
sweep  from  it  everything  which  is  trivial  and 
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unworthy  ;  all  combine  to  reveal  the  single¬ 
ness  of  his  aim  and  the  unconscious  nobility  of 

his  nature.”  * 

"  In  the  night,  in  the  night,  0  my  country,  the  stream  calls 
out  from  afar  I 

80  swells  thy  voice  through  the  ages,  sonorous  and  vast; 

In  the  night,  in  llie  night,  O  ray  country,  clour  Hashes  the 
star. 

So  flashe.s  on  me  thy  face  through  the  gloom  of  the  past. 

*‘ I  sleep  not ;  I  watch;  in  blows  the  wind,  ice-wing’d  and 
ice-fingered  ; 

My  forehead  it  cools  and  slakes  the  fire  in  my  breast ; 


*  77t«  Month. 


Though  it  sighs  o’er  the  plains  whore  ol't’  thine  exiles  looked 
back,  and  long  lingered, 

And  the  graves  where  thy  famished  lie  dumb  and  tliinu 
outcasts  Hud  rest.  ” 

In  1902  Aubrey  de  Vere  died  at  the  patri¬ 
archal  age  of  eighty-eight.  The  star  of  his 
fame,  so  long  obscured,  is  in  the  ascendant.  If 
political  rancour  or  bigotry  have  been  aroused 
against  him  during  life,  the  gratitude  of  his 
race  should  now  keep  bright  the  memory  of 
the  sweet  singer  who,  with  all  the  fervor  of  an 
unsullied  heart,  sang  the  woes  and  the  triumphs 
and  the  faith  of  his  own  beloved  land  — Ireland, 
the  home  of  poets,  heroes  and  saints. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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iHemonesi. 


09l7en  comforts  of  a  bla;^in|  bcartl? 

iptjC  past  Witp  present  ^/o^e. 

In  reverie  1  tl^en  enjo^ 
ipbe  solace  of  a  smoKe. 

<£)4s  clouds  capricious  ^re^  in  l?ue 
I^ise  up  before  e^es, 

seem  to  part,  as  do  fair  clouds 
©n  lo\^in^  Mem’r^’s  sl^ies. 


In  forms  fantastic  noW  1  set, 
iAs  Mem’ry  leads  me  on, 
ipbro’  pleasing  patps  of  youtl^ful  da^a^ 
®f  jolly  days  now  ^or\e, 
fpbe  rustic  little  scboolpouse  Where 
It  stands  beside  the  lane, 

(sAr\d,  ah !  its  old-time  memories 
l^oW  fill  my  heart  With  pain. 


My  eye  rests  on  the  lily-pond, 

(^All  decked  With  lilies  fair, 

C^hose  fresh,  yet  mild,  pure  fra^rarice  sWeet 
Blends  With  Ih®  morning  air; 
fPhe  shady  lane,  the  silo’ry  stream, 
iph6  sWeet  and  sunny  dale, 
aAnd  all  my  old-time  boyish  haunts 
1  see  through  MemVy’s  \)eil. 


^es,  once  a|airi  Tm  With  my  chums, 

0p  coasting  on  the  hill; 

^nd  noisy  is  the  jolly  thror\| 
iphat  merry  sleds  do  fill. 

But  rioW,  alas!  sWeet  Mem’ry  fades, 
biRe  mists  on  bluish  skies  j 
fphe  grayish  hues  of  clouded  smoke 
Die  out  before  my  eyes. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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naittre— as  it  Appeals  to  the  Poet. 


The  poets  from  the  earliest  ages  have,  by 
the  creative  power  of  imagination, 
breathed  into  the  face  of  material 
things  of  Nature,  a  moving,  vivifying,  think¬ 
ing  soul.  Their  souls  have  gone  out  to  Nature 
with  a  thrill  of  emotion  and  love,  and  they  see 
in  the  moon  that  floats  serenely  through  a  sea 
of  fleecy  clouds,  in  the  green-mantled  moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  stream  that  babbles  idly  down  the 
lonely  glen,  in  the  well-spring  that  bubbles  at 
their  feet,  not  so  many  dull  phenomena  that 
move  unerringly  at  the  bidding  of  inexorable, 
unchanging,  physical  laws,  but  beings  like 
themselves,  endowed  with  the  human  gifts  of 
speech,  and  feeling,  and  reason,  to  whom  they 
will  talk  as  to  a  companion  and  sympathize  as 
with  a  friend. 

If  we  take  up  one  or  two  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  poets,  this  fact  will  at  once  make  itself 
evident.  The  Greeks  were  a  nature-loving 
people  ;  they  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  land 
~  wherein  they  were  surrounded  by  all  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  love  of  the  beautiful  which  is  ever 
manifest  in  the  Grecian  mind,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  living  presence 
within  these  objects  of  Nature,  which  they 
came  to  reverence,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
poetry  is  interspersed  with  examples  of  this 
form  of  religion.  Then  when  the  storm  came, 
when  the  sea  was  lashed  into  angry  foam,  when 
the  trees  bowed  their  heads  in  submission  to 


the  boisterous  blast  that  swept  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  leaving  destruction  in  its  wake,  when  the 
sullen  rain-clouds  poured  their  overwhelming 
torrents  upon  the  unresisting  land,  they  decided 
that  there  must  be  two  deities,  one  of  the  calm 
and  one  of  the  storm  ;  for  it  seemed  to  them  im¬ 
possible  that  this  invisible  spirit  should  be  so 
greatly  changed  in  character,  as  to  bring  ruin  on 
the  land  to  which  he  had  previously  given  the 
fertilizing  showers,  the  gentle  winds  and  warm 
sunshine.  And  in  time  they  went  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  every  fountain,  every  stream,  every 
wood  and  hill,  had  a  deity  of  its  own 

We  find  an  instance  of  this  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Apollo,  who  represented  the  sun,  in  the 
first  book  of  Homer's  Ilaid  :  “And  Apollo 
came  down  from  the  peaks  of  Olympus  wroth 
at  heart,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  his  bow  and 
covered  quiver.  And  the  arrows  clanged  up¬ 
on  his  shoulders  in  his  wrath,  as  the  god  moved  ; 
and  he  descended  like  to  night.” 

Then  the  Romans  adopted  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  and  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
w,e  find  :  “  O  Spring  of  Bandusia,  clearer  than 
glass,  worthy  of  a  libation  in  sweet  wine  and 
flowers,  to-morrow  shall  a  kid  be  offered  up  to 
thee,  whose  forehead  swelling  with  the  coming 
horn,  is  the  index  of  war  and  love,  but  to  him 
in  vain,  for  the  offspring  of  the  wanton  flock 
shall  stain  thy  cold  waters  with  his  crimson 
blood.”  Here,  it  is  the  god  of  the  fountain, 
not  the  fountain  itself,  who  is  addressed. 
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At  the  present  time,  although  the  growing 
light  of  Christianity  has  penetrated  the  darkness 
of  pagan  superstition,  destroying  the  idea  of  a 
mysterious  guardian  power  identical  with  and 
controlling  every  phenomenon  of  Nature,  still, 
the  poets  of  recent  times  retain  something  of 
this  idea,  inasmuch  as  in  imagination  they  see  in 
the  actions  and  outward  appearances  of  natural 
objects,  a  resemblance  to  those  of  living  beings. 
We  find  examples  of  this  happy  custom  of  per¬ 
sonifying  Nature  throughout  modern  poetry, 
and  it  is  really  surprising  to  note  what  a  pleas¬ 
ing  effect  it  produces.  It  draws  our  attention 
most  closely  to  the  lines,  rendered  delightful 
by  this  touch  of  the  poet’s  magic  wand  ;  it  makes 
the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  rocks  and  trees 
our  companions,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate 
more  readily  the  beauteous  descriptions  of  nat¬ 
ural  scenery.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  few 
lines  from  Tennyson  ; 

“  All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 

Breathing  like  one  that  liaih  a  weary  dream. 

Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ; 

And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem.  ” 

There  is  a  subtle  charm  in  this  personifica¬ 
tion  of  Nature,  which  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
and  it  lends  attractiveness  to  verses  that  might 
otherwise  sound  flat  and  commonplace.  We 
have  a  like  example  in  the  winsome  lines  of  a 
modern  lady-poet,  Frances  Wynne  ;  she  ques¬ 
tions  the  winds  as  she  would  a  trustful  friend  ; 

‘  You  saucy  south  wind,  setting  all  the  budded  beech 
boughs  swaying. 

Above  the  wood  anemones  that  flutter,  flushed  and  white. 
When  far  across  the  wide,  salt  waves  your  quick  waj-  vou 
are  winging, 

Oh  !  tell  me,  ttdl  me,  did  you  pass  my  sweetheart’s  ship 
last  night  ? 

All!  let  the  daisies  be, 

South  wind!  and  answer  me: 

Did  yon  my  sailor  see  ? 

Wind,  whisper  very  low, 

For  none  but  you  must  know 
I  love  my  lover  so.” 


That  most  beautiful  poem,  “  The  Cloud,”  by 
Shelley,  abounds  in  instances  of  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  natural  phenomena  ;  a  stanza  will 
serve  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  poet  can  infuse  life  into  inanimate 
things  : 

”  I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 

I  boar  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  tlicir  noon-day  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  tliat  waken 
The  sweet  buds  every  one, 

When  rocked  to  rest  cn  tlieir  mother  s  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  liail. 

And  whiten  die  green  plains  under. 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain 
And  laugli  as  I  pass  in  ilinnder.” 

There  is  also  another  way  in  which  the  poet 
makes  use  of  Nature.  It  is  by  comparing 
things  to  one  or  more  of  the  objects  of  Nature, 
as  in  Shelly’s  ode  “  To  a  Skylark  ”  : 

“  Like  a  star  of  lieaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight, 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  liear  thy  shrill  delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  tliat  silver  sphere, 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  vvliite  dawn  clear, 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there.” 

And  in  the  “  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  ”  : 

“  The  awful  sliadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats  tho’  unseen  amongst  ns, — visiting 
This  vario\is  world  with  an  inconstant  wing. 

As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower. 

Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain  shower, 

It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Kach  human  heart  and  countenance; 

Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, — 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, — 

Like  memory  of  music  fled, — 

Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery.” 
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For  one  who  is  not  a  poet  himself,  this 
faculty  for  personifying  Nature  and  elevating 
commonplace  things,  by  comparing  them  to 
what  delights  us  in  natural  phenomena,  is 
deemed  wonderful.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful, 
and  to  anyone  not  endowed  with  a  poetic 


imagination,  impossible  ;  this  power  is  reserved 
for  the  poet  alone,  who  can  well-nigh  make 
of  the  loftiesb  mountain  or  tiniest  flower 

“A  being  brealliing  thought  fill  breiith, 

A  traveler  between  life  and  death.” 

E.  0’T.,*’o7. 


FATHER  aoaUES. 

Lecture  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S,  J. 


In  Carnegie  HaU,  on  Sunday  evening,  Jan¬ 
uary  29th,  Father  Campbell  w'ill  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  life,  work  and  heroic 
death  of  Father  Jogues,  the  martyr  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  Father  Campbell  has  made  a 
very  complete  study  of  Father  Jogues’  life. 
The  fame  of  our  own  New  York  martyr,  his 


high  repute  for  sanctity,  the  wdde-spread  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  memory  as  well  as  the  established 
ability  of  Father  Campbell  as  an  interesting 
and  instructive  lecturer,  wall  attract  a  very 
large  audience. 

His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  will 
preside. 
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St,  «JoHn’s  Debating  Society, 


Third  Article. 

^HE  Rhetoric  class  of  1858  furnished 
Santiago  Ainsa  from  Mexico,  now  liv¬ 
ing  and  practising  law  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  ;  James  J.  Doherty,  New  York, 
founder  of  the  Father  Gockeln  scliolarship. 
May  the  turf  rest  lightly  on  your  grave,  dear 
Jim  !  Timothy  F.  Donovan  of  Brooklyn,  who 
became  a  lawyer  and  died  about  1876  ;  Oliver 
and  Matthew  McKeon,  brothers  from  Ford- 
ham  ;  Oliver  died  soon  after  graduation,  before 
choosing  a  calling  ;  Matthew  is  still  alive, 
building  houses  in  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
Patrick  J.  O’Grady,  who  became  a  teacher  in 
private  and  public  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  a  lawyer,  at  times  practising 
here  and  in  California,  was  clerk  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  City,  now  part  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  is  now  an  inspector  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  New  York,  still  a  hale  and  hearty  man  ;  James 
Sullivan  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  born, 
inheriting  means  that  enabled  him  to  be  in¬ 
different  of  the  future  ;  Francis  Oliver,  law¬ 
yer,  now  a  resident  of  Fordham  ;  Richard  Mer¬ 
rick,  brother  of  Rev.  David  Merrick,  S.  J.,  then 
of  Brooklyn,  of  retiring  disposition  and  loving 
nature  ;  when  he  went  out  into  the  great  world 
to  battle  for  fortune,  the  Cloister  lost  a  learned 
and  saintly  man  ;  Henry  M.  Murphy  of  Albany, 
quiet  but  positive,  who  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  great  dry  goods  firm  of  Murphy, 


Grant  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
his  brother  Daniel,  Count  Murphy,  being  head 
of  the  company,  married  a  sister  of  John  Gaynor 
of  the  class  of  ’61,  and  died  about  six  years  ago, 
to  the  great  sorrow  of  many  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  Peter  Foote  of  New  York  (a  protege  of 
Rev.  William  dowry,  one  of  the  great  Irish 
priests  who  adorned  the  archdiocese  of  New 
York  by  their  energy  and  zeal),  who  when  his  in¬ 
timate  friends  believed  he  would  enter  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  went  to  Chicago,  became  a  lawyer  and 
judge  there,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Most  of  the  young  men  were  debaters  ; 
Ainsa,  who  spoke  English  well,  was  pliilosoph- 
ical  and  profound,  and  was  ever  ready  ;  Foote, 
Irish  to  the  core,  both  in  speech,  which  was 
eloquent  and  pungent,  and  in  his  manner,  which 
was  fervid  to  a  high  degree  ;  Merrick,  who 
would  not  debate  unless  prepared,  w’as  stately 
in  his  phrases  ;  O’Grady,  precise  with  words  of 
learned  length,  quick  in  argument  ;  Sullivan, 
ponderous  and  brief ;  Oliver,  who  argued  with 
anyone  on  anything,  so  that  discussion  would 
not  flag  ;  Matthew  McKeon,  rash  and  impul¬ 
sive,  as  his  brother  was  slow  and  deliberate  in 
argument  ;  Murphy  was  interested,  but  took  no 
part  in  extemporaneous  debate,  and  could  sel- 
dombe  induced  to  take  sides,but  held  his  ground 
when  speaking,  with  great  spirit.  Merrick, 
Foote  and  Oliver,  when  in  Philosophy,  pub¬ 
lished  a  monthly  paper  called  The  Collegian, 


HISTORICAL. 
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under  the  editorial  name  of  Solon.  The  sheets 
were  lithographed  by  Father  Jouin,  assisted  by 
Merrick  and  Foote,  in  a  dingy  printing  office  in 
the  old  infirmary  building,  now,  alas!  only  a 
memory.  No  one  suspected  Oliver  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  paper,  or  Foote  either, 
for  that  matter,  but  many  thought  that  Merrick 
was  the  Unknown  who  conversed  so  pleasantly 
and  often  about  the  doings  of  the  boys,  pub¬ 
lished  their  literary  contributions,  reported 
the  semi-annual  debate  of  the  Greek  letter 
society  and  the  proceedings  of  all  the  students’ 


meetings.  Father  Jouin  printed  his  theses  in 
philosophy  on  the  same  stone  that  printed 
The  Collegian,  And  no  human  being  ever 
got  greater  care  and  protection  from  adverse 
elements  than  did  that  precious  stone.  The 
boy  editors  gave  lessons  in  patience  to  their 
Reverend  Co-worker.  When  the  stone  broke, 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  impress  of  The 
Collegian's  articles,  but  because  of  the  heavy 
philosophy  of  the  learned  professor  that  was 
too  often  laid  upon  its  willing  surface. 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’6o. 
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would  X  ’balm  in  ^old  or  ^re/ 
Jhe  momenl’s  lillle  lije  a-thrill 
*V^ilh  sun  or  shadow,  ere  the  chi'l 
@J  lon^-J®!!^®^  conceals  its  day! 


^^ere  not  in  vain  to 
0r  moments  sad, 
~V^ith  ^rey 


chant  the  ^a/ 
that  lije  upjill 
or  ^old  ; 


^or  joyless  all  were  lije’s  ajfray^ 

^nd  toiling  up  the  cra^^y  t|i!l, 
l^nmindjul  oj  a  brother’s  ill 
0r  dear  delights,  a-^loom,  a-pla/i 

In. 


It  was  a  splendid  Shakes- 
“  The  Play’s  pearean  revival,  and  we  had 
the  Thing  ”  our  things  arranged  and  our 

programs  scanned  several 
minutes  in  advance  of  the  curtain.  I  looked 
about  in  idle  curiosity,  to  see  “  who  was  there." 
....  She  sat  a  couple  of  seats  in  front,  j  ust  across 


the  aisle  ;  her  head  was  bent  in  an  absorbed 

perusal  of - ;  she  looked  up  and  thrust  out 

her  arms  a  bit  weariedly  ;  in  her  hand  was  that 
unmistakable  red  morocco  “  Temple.”  She 
looked  around  a  bit  furtively  and  bent  her  head 
again  over  the  tiny  volume ....  Suddenly  the 
theatre  went  dark  ;  the  play  was  on.  The  mel- 
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ancholy  Dane  absorbed  us,  and  the  ghostly  king 
and  the  tremulous  winsomeness  of  Ophelia... 
Again  the  theatre  flashed  into  light.  At  once 
that  little  red  “  Temple  ”  ;  again  the  absorbed 
attention  of  her  bent  head ....  Darkness,  and 
then  that  stream  of  love  and  hate,  of  passion 
and  remorse,  flowing  on  irresistibly  in  the  surg¬ 
ing  of  human  passion  ;  doubt  and  dread  and 
deep-vowed  resolution  ;  the  bitter  upbraiding 
of  the  Prince,  alone  with  his  sinful  mother 
mid  the  dim-tapestried  gloom  of  her  oratory, 
and  the  silver-helmed  King,  glittering  for  a 
moment,  lighter  than  air,  on  the  sight  of  his 
brain-sick  son  ;  the  sudden  stemming  of  the  tide 
of  passion — the  piteous  “  What  would  your  gra¬ 
cious  figure  ?”  the  flower-entwined  madness  of 
Ophelia  ;  the  grinning  skull  of  him  that  once 
was  Yorick — a  presage  of  the  ruin  inevitable, 
— how  could  she  of  the  “Temple”  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  bury  herself  in  the  conning  of 
those  printed  pages,  whenever  the  scene  or  act 
gave  place  to  a  brilliant  minute  of  electric  light? 
But,  yes!  and  in  her  haste  forgot  that  Hamlet 
would  have  such  an  [one]  whipped  for  o’erdo- 
ing  Termagant”  ;  for  in  good  sooth,  she  could 
not  have  been  aware  she  did  “out-Herod 
Herod.” 

A  late  Saturday  afternoon,  at 
Broadway  the  intersection  of  Broadw'ay 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  Throngs 
pushed  their  way  down  the  great  thoroughfare 
against  the  uptown' tide  ;  along  the  avenue,  in 


either  direction,  a  stream  of  people  broke  into 
that  crowd,  were  swallowed  up  for  a  moment, 
and  then  emerged,  only  to  be  lost  among  their 
fellow  pedestrians.  Shoppers  and  sight-seers, 
professional  men  and  children  of  toil,  jostled 
one  another  in  that  steady  onward  march  ;  men 
in  silk  hats  and  Prince  Alberts  rubbed  elbows 
with  lowlier  brothers  of  clay  pipe  and  din¬ 
ner-pail  ;  the  girl  with  the  Gainesborough  hat 
just  from  the  matinee,  struggled  through  the 
crowd,  beside  her  sister  of  the  department 
store  ;  broadcloth  and  corderoy,  silk  and  calico, 
pressed,  elbow  to  elbow,  towards  their  destin¬ 
ations,  one  in  the  kinship  of  a  common  purpose. 
In  the  street,  auto  and  wagon  and  hansom  and 
cable-car  dodged  past  recklessly  ;  everything 
and  everybody  seemed  intent  on  getting  some¬ 
where.  . .  .You  try  for  a  moment  to  forget  the 
clang  of  bells  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  by 
de.xterous  side-stepping,  a  run  here,  a  halt  there 
and  a  spring  at  the  curb,  find  yourself  safely 
landed  across  Fifth,  and  on  your  way  up-town. 
.  .  .  .You  meet  a  crush  the  other  way  ;  an  en¬ 
forced  halt  for  a  moment ....  The  tall  man  a 
little  to  one  side  is  saying  something  to  his 
friend  in  the  long  coat  and  brown  derby  ;  you 
cannot  help  over-hearing  :  “  Do  you  know, 
Frank,  I’ve  promenaded  every  big  thorough¬ 
fare  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  but 
Broadway  surpasses  them  all.  It’s  unique,  sin 
generis,  you  know.”  The  momentary  conges¬ 
tion  is  over  ;  you  are  carried  on  and  out  of  hear¬ 
ing.  J.  J.  Reilly. 
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Sanctum. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  OUD  EXCHANGE  EDITOR. 

Avery  complete  and  thoughtful  answer  to 
a  query  put  by  the  Exchange  Editor  of 
the  Monthly  for  November,  has  been 
furnished  by  our  esteemed  contemporary.  The 
St.John's  University  Record.  We  appreciate  the 
answer,  and  with  great  pleasure,  reprint  it 
in  full  :  — 

“  One  of  our  esteemed  exchanges,  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  asks  for  help  in  the  solution 
of  what  it  considers  a  most  perplexing  puzzle. 
Says  our  worthy  contemporary;  ‘The  vast 
amount  of  precious  articles  that  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  columns  of  our  many  exchanges 
would  seem  to  prove  that  our  college  literature 
is  equal,  nay,  superior,  to  that  of  other  nations. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  maturer  literature  of 
other  lands  is  so  far  superior  to  ours  ?  Why  is 
it  that  our  blossoms  of  literature  do  not  show 
forth  in  their  later  development  the  fair  prom¬ 
ise  of  their  youth  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
some  of  our  thoughtful  exchanges  may  help  us 
to  answer.’  We  admit  that  at  first  the  puzzle 
mystified  us  somewhat,  but  upon  maturer 
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deliberation,  we  venture  to  return  an  answer. 
By  college  literature  our  exchange  seems  to 
mean  college  journalism,  and,  in  that  significa¬ 
tion,  we  agree  that  our  ‘  college  literature  ’  is 
superior  to  that  of  other  nations,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  other  nations  have  very  little,  if 
any,  such  literature.  If,  however,  by  college 
literature  our  exchange  means  any  kind  of 
literary  work  produced  by  the  student  at  col¬ 
lege,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  state¬ 
ment  that  our  college  literature  is  superior  to 
that  of  other  nations  ;  we  want  proofs,  but  fear 
greatly  that  such  proofs  will  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.” 

We  venture  to  suggest  some  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  statement.  Of  course,  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  literature  produced  by  students  is 
confined  to  what  may  be  gleaned  from  our 
foreign  exchanges.  With  the  exception  of 
mere  items  of  news,  we  rarely,  if  ever,  find  in 
these  exchanges  any  articles  in  prose  or  verse 
written  by  undergraduates,  while  our  American 
exchanges  frequently  furnish  examples  of  the 
student’s  ability  to  write  very  good  short  stories, 
essays  and  very  creditable  verse.  It  may  be 
that  the  students,  for  instance,  of  the  colleges 
represented  by  The  Stonyhurst  Magazine.,  The 
Beaumont  Review,  The  Clongonian,  The 
Mungret  Annual,  are  capable  c  f  producing 
college  literature  superior  to  ours,  but  they  are 
not  so  eager  to  have  it  published.  Yet,  we  are 
forced  to  think  that  the  editors  of  these 
college  journals  would  eagerly  seize  upon 
a  good  poem  or  essay,  were  they  forthcoming. 

“  We  do  not  at  all  intend  to  underrate  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  college  journalism;  in  fact,  we 
are  convinced  of  its  wholesome  influence  upon 
the  thought  and  style  of  the  student.  But  if 
other  nations  are  superior  to  us  in  ‘  the  maturer 
literature,’  despite  the  absence  of- college  jour¬ 
nalism,  there  must  surely  be  something  wrong 
with  us.  When  we  compare  the  annual  output 


of  the  literature  of  various  countries,  we  find 
that  we  are  leading  in  the  output  of  fiction, 
but  are  way  at  the  end  in  the  production  of 
seriofo  works,  especially  in  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  branches.  We  can  assign  no 
otiier  reason  for  this  state  of  things  except 
that  either  serious  works  are  little  in  demand 
b\  our  people,  or  that  we  have  few  men  able  to 
produce  such  works.  In  either  case,  our  mode 
of  education  is  to  blame.  It  is  in  thorough¬ 
ness  and  depth  of  thought  that  we  are  wanting. 
We  think  that,  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  students  are  required  or  allowed 
to  devote  themselves  to  too  many  studies  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  obvious  result  that 
not  one  of  these  studies  can  be  mastered 
thoroughly.  A  multiplicity  of  studies  naturally 
leads  to  superficiality,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  student.  If 
we  are  superficial  as  students,  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  we  become  deep  and  thorough  in 
maturer  age.  There  is  another  reason  that 
may  partly  account  for  the  inferiority  of  our 
maturer  literature.  But  this  reason  must  only 
!)e  whispered  lest  we  touch  a  sore  spot  on  the 
majority  of  our  young  men.  As  long  as  many 
colleges  and  most  universities  look  at  athletics 
as  the  most  important  part  of  a  college  or  un¬ 
iversity  curriculum,  so  long  will  we  remain  in¬ 
ferior  to  other  nations  in  true  and  solid  knowl¬ 
edge.  Athletics,  no  doubt,  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  body  and  must  have 
their  place  in  the  life  of  the  student,  but  every 
thinking  educator  must  admit  that  most  of  our 
educational  institutions,  especially  our  uni¬ 
versities,  devote  a  good  deal  too  much  time  to 
them.  We  know  that  when  we  say  this  we  are 
swimming  against  the  stream,  but  etiamsi om7ies, 
non  ego.  Moreover,  we  are  certain  that  many 
educators  who  exteriorly  favor  this  abnormal 
craze  for  athletics  do  it  for  utilitarian  reasons, 
while  in  their  inmost  souls  they  are  convinced 
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that  tlie  prominence  of  athletics  in  American 
institutions  of  learning  is  a  great  drawback  to 
education.  ” 

$50.00  IN  eOLD  FOR  THE  BEST  POEM. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  James  N. 
Butler,  ’84,  the  recently  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  offers  a  valuable  prize  “  for 
the  best  piece  of  English  poetry  which  may  be 
produced  by  any  student  of  Fordham  University 
by  ne.xt  Commencement  Day.”  The  letter  will 
state  the  conditions  necessary  to  win  the  prize: 

New  York  City,  December  8th,  1904. 
Rev.  Dear  Father  Collins  : — 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  “  laudator  temporis 
acti,”  but  as  I  have  frequently  said  to  you,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  St.  John’s  has  not  pro¬ 
gressed  in  the  matter  of  producing  samples  of 
good  English  verse. 

In  order  to  stimulate  competition  in  the  said 
subject,  which  is  very  dear  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  writer  of  this  note,  I  hereby  offer  a  prize 
of  $50.00  in  gold  for  the  best  piece  of  English 
poetry  which  may  be  produced  by  any  student 
of  Fordham  University  by  ne.xt  Commence¬ 
ment  Day.  I  make  no  conditions  as  to  form 
or  length  of  the  poem.  It  tniist  be  poetry. 
The  judges  will  be  of  my  selection,  and  the 
papers  should  reach  me  by  June  ist,  1905,  each, 
of  course,  signed  only  with  a  noni  dt  plunie" — 
the  real  name  and  the  other  being  handed  to 
you  in  a  sealed  envelope,  Respectfullv. 

J.  N.  Butler. 

Dr.  Butler,  who.  when  a  student  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  wrote  good  poetry  in  the  Monthly, 
knows  the  value  of  poetical  e.xpression,  both 
to  cultivate  a  literary  taste  and  gracefulness 
of  style,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  imagination 
and  furnish  it  with  images  of  the  beautiful,  the 
true  and  the  good.  True  poetry  is  the  most 


complete  expression  of  the  human  mind.  It 
appeals  not  to  any  one  of  these  sublime  real¬ 
ities  of  the  spiritual  world,  to  be  true  poetry  it 
must  appeal  to  all — to  reason,  to  the  emo¬ 
tions,  to  the  moral  sense  as  well  as  to  the  sense 
of  beauty.  Hence  poetry  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  satisfying  expression  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  Editors  are  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Butler 
for  his  generous  encouragement  of  our  poetical 
literature,  and  for  the  helpful  stimulus  he  has 
given  to  awaken  in  our  writers  a  sense  of  their 
sluggishness,  and  to  inspire  in  them  renewed 
energy  to  give  expression  to  their  poetical 
inspirations,  and  endeavor  to  rival  the  ardor 
for  good  verse,  which  their  predecessors  in 
Fordham  have  left  them. 

COLLEGE  SPIRIT. 

College  spirit.  Our  students  have  won  for 
themselves  an  funusual  amount  of  credit  for 
the  spirit  that  has  been  displayed  so  far  this 
year.  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  work  !  We 
are,  relatively  speaking,  few  in  numbers,  and  to 
accomplish  anything  at  all,  each  and  every  man 
must  take  an  active  part  in  all  we  undertake. 

College  spirit  is,  after  all,  only  to  be  obtained 
while  one  is  in  college,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said,  that  a  student  who  does  not  get  that  spir¬ 
it  while  in  college  is  not  likely  to  acquire  it  after 
he  leaves.  The  man  who  after  four  years  has 
learned  only  so  much  Latin  and  Greek  and 
kindred  matter,  is  not,  we  conceive,  a  college 
graduate.  Four  years  of  undergraduate  life 
should  have  a  broader  meaning  ;  that  period  of 
student  days  is  the  time  when  weshould  learn  to 
love  our  Alma  Mater,  in  order  thereby  ever  to 
cherish  her  as  alumni.  If  we  are  ever  to  have 
that  real,  active  and  enduring  college  spirit — 
the  kind  that  lasts — we  must  seek  and  secure  it 


now. 


Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  '84,  LL-  D., 

Jhujji  of  tht'  Mrdinil  f^choni. 
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Cold  by  Crutbful  Cbomas. 


a  \  \f  Truthful  Thomas,  lean- 

\\/  ing  back  comfortably  in  his  un. 
^  ’  comfortable  chair,  “  that  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  wonderful  example  of  poultry  raising— 
but,”  he  added,  “  that’s  nothing  compared  to 
what  my  Uncle  Jake  did  when  I  was  up  at  his 
farm,  twenty  years  ago.” 

Most  of  the  listeners  looked  bored,  and  more 
than  one  left  the  table  on  some  pretext  or  other, 
but  Mrs.  Fothergill,  lately  arrived  from  Boston, 
looked  interested. 

“What  did  your  uncle  do?”  she  asked. 
“I  am  extremely  fond  of  stories  of  farm  life, 
are’t  you,  Mr.  Smith  ?  ” 

“  Passionately  !  ”  said  ^^r.  Smith,  and  added; 
“  Why,  I’ve  almost  forgotten  an  important 
engagement.”  And  he  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

“Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way,”  continued 
Truthful  Thomas,  *'  times  were  hard  that  year — 
at  least  up  at  Liberty.  Crops  were  scarce  then, 
in  fact  so  scarce,  that  we  had  hardly  enough 
for  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  poultry  my  Uncle  Jake  possessed.” 

“  The  poor  things,”  sympathized  Mrs.  Foth¬ 
ergill  ;  “  they  must  have  starved.” 

“  Starved  !  ”  exclaimed  Thomas  ;  “  not  much! 
If  you  had  known  my  Uncle  Jake,  you 
wouldn’t  ,  say  that  he  was  the  man  to 
let  his  chickens  starve,  simply  because  no  corn 
was  obtainable.” 

“What  did  he  feed  them?”  asked  Mrs. 
Fothergill. 

“Feed  them  !”  said  Thomas;  “why,  saw¬ 
dust  of  course.” 


At  this  juncture,  the  story  was  interrupted 
by  a  loud  crash,  and  Miss  Devine  was  carried 
from  the  room  in  a  faint. 

When  quiet  was  restored.  Truthful  Thomas 
continued  : 

“  Yes,  fed  them  sawdust.  Most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  Why,  Mrs.  Fothergill,  those  hens 
actually  grew  fat  on  sawdust.” 

“I  think  I’ll  begin  a  sawdust  diet,”  said  Mr. 
Bones,  the  cynic. 

“  A  couple  of  hens  were  setting  at  that  time,” 
Truthful  Thomas  went  on,  “  and  one,  who  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  twelve  eggs,  sat  for  six 
long  months.  By  that  time  the  famine  was  well 
over  ;  but  my  Uncle  Jake  knew  what  he  was 
about.  ‘  Sawdust  is  good  enough  for  hens,’ 
he  said,  and  the  sawdust  diet  was  continued. 

“  Well,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  this  particu¬ 
lar  dozen  of  eggs  hatched,  and  Maud  was  the 
proudest  hen  for  miles  around.  Yes,  her  name 
was  Maud.  My  Uncle  Jake  gave  her  that  name 
himself.” 

“  Hee-haw!”  came  a  sound  from  the  further 
end  of  the  table,  and  Anson,  the  landlady’s  boy, 
was  led  unceremoniously  by  the  ear  from  the 
room.  Truthful  Thomas  did  not  notice  this 
interruption,  but  went  right  on  with  his  nar¬ 
rative. 

“  Yes,  Maud  was  the  proudest  hen  in  Sullivan 
County.  She  just  went  around  that  farm-yard, 
crowing  from  morning  till  night.” 

“  Crowing  !  ”  gasped  Mrs.  Fothergill  ;  “  I 
didn’t  know  a  hen  could  crow.” 

“  That’s  because  you  didn’t  know  my  Uncle 
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Jake.  Why,  all  uncle’s  hens  crowed  ;  had  ’em 
trained  that  way.” 

“  How  wonderful  .'’’commented  Mr.  White- 
choker. 

“  There  was  only  one  thing  that  made  Maud 
feel  bad,”  continued  Truthful  Thomas.  “  One 
of  the  eggs  never  hatched  ;  solid  block  of  wood. 
The  other  eleven  all  hatched  out,  but  the 
funny  part  of  it  was,  the  little  chickens  all  had 
wooden  legs.” 

A  muffled  but  unmistakable  laugh  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  young  Mr. 
Knutti,  much  abashed,  hastily  left  the  room. 

“  Wonderful  ! — truly  wonderful  !  ’’exclaimed 
the  lady  from  Boston.  “  I  wish  I  could  see 
one.” 

“Well,  you  can’t,”  said  Truthful  Thomas, 
“  because  they  have  long  since  been  served  at 
my  uncle’s  table,  legs  excepted,  of  course. 
Strange  to  say,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
happened  afterward,  and  when  Uncle  Jake 
died,  ten  years  ago,  the  sawdust  diet  was  dis¬ 
continued  by  his  successor,  Alphonsus  Cav- 
anagh,  who  ran  the  farm  according  to  modern 
ideas.” 

“I  do  believe  I’ll  raise  my  hens  on  sawdust,” 
said  Mrs.  Kite,  the  landlady. 


“  Better  not,” said  Truthful  Thomas  uneasily, 
“  for  after  a  year  or  so,  every  one  of  those 
eleven  chickens,  excepting  ‘  Bill  ’  that  died,  was 
attacked  with  chronic  derromomphia  !  ” 

“Oh,  my  !  ”  cried  Mary  Jane,  the  landlady’s 
daughter  ;  and  she  met  the  same  fate  as  her 
brother. 

“  I  really  believe  your  Uncle  Jake  would  feed 
his  poultry  kindling  wood,”  said  Mrs.  Kite, 
suspiciously. 

“  Well,  it  was  kindling  wood  sawdust  he  fed 
them,”  said  Truthful  Thomas.  “  He  ground  it 
up  in  the  cider  press.” 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Whitechoker  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  table,  accompanied  by  two  other 
boarders,  who  suddenly  remembered  engage¬ 
ments.  Mrs.  Kite  took  Mrs.  Fothergill  out  to 
show  her  about  the  place,  and  Truthful  Thomas 
went  on  : — 

“  My  uncle  Jake  was  a  wonderful  man.  I 
remember  a  mule  he  once  had.  His  name  was 
‘  Democracy,’  and  he  was  cross-eyed — ” 

But  on  looking  around.  Truthful  Thomas  saw 
no  one  but  Mary  Jane  sleeping  peacefully  in 
her  chair,  to  which  she  had  cautiously  returned. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins.,  Frep. ,’o6. 


MY  FAVORITE  NOVEL. 
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my  favorite  novel. 


Swiss  Family  Robinson  is  the  book  I  ad¬ 
mire  most  of  all.  It  was  written  by  Wyss, 
a  native  of  Switzerland. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tale  is  told  is  so 
vivid  that  I  felt  the  emotions  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  experienced.  I  shared  in  their  sorrows  and 
joys,  and  after  a  lost  member  had  returned 
to  the  house,  I  felt  as  if  a  great  burden  was  lifted 
from  my  mind. 

I  learned  a  great  many  things  about  animal 
and  vegetable  life  ;  and  the  sermons  and  chid- 
ings  which  the  father  delivered  to  his  sons 
could  be,  and  often  were,  applied  to  myself. 
The  different  ways  he  had  of  reasoning  were 
all  useful  examples,  and  taught  me  how  to  use 
my  reasoning  powers.  For  instance,  an  un¬ 
known  wild  animal  is  shot  ;  in  order  to  find 
out  to  what  species  it  belonged,  they  looked 
at  its  teeth  and  found  from  ^its  four  sharp 
incisor  teeth  that  it  was  a  rodent. 

Rodents  !  Mice  were  rodents,  but  this  ani¬ 
mal  was  too  large  for  a  mouse.  A  beaver  ? 
No  ;  beavers  have  flat  tails  and  live  in  the  water. 
.4  hare  ?  They  have  incisor  teeth.  No  ;  hares 


have  short,  stubby  tails  ;  this  animal  had  a 
pouch  underneath,  in  which  it  carried  its 
young  ;  the  tail  was  short  and  thick  ;  the  front 
legs  were  short  and  narrow  ;  the  hind  ones 
long  and  broad.  It  must  be  a  kangaroo. 

The  first  time  1  read  this  book  it  was  for  its 
descriptions,  and  I  always  looked  forward  for 
new  adventures  and  scenes.  The  second  time 
I  read  it  for  its  instruction,  going  over  each 
chapter  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  After  that  I 
read  it  because  I  liked  it. 

I^bought  this  book  about  seven  years  ago, 
and  I  have  read  it  ten  times  since  then.  The 
reasons  I  prefer  it  to  other  books  are  :  ist.  While 
it  is  fiction,  it  is  instructive  ;  it  has  under  one 
head  two  different  things — a  description  of  a 
tropical  island,  its  animals  and  vegetation,  its 
mineral  formations,  and  then  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  story.  2d,  It  is  a  boy’s  book,  written  by 
a  man  who  understood  boys  and  nature.  3d, 
The  English  is  that  of  an  educated  man,  and 
although  there  are  no  grand  and  magnificent 
passages  in  it,  yet  it  is  written  in  good  plain 
English.  W.  Collard,  Third  Acad.  A. 
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Cbe  6bo$t  of  Sbamoilk. 


The  story  had  gone  around  the  town  that 
a  certain  white  phantom  had  floated 
around  the  mansion  of  the  deceased 
millionaire,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomley,  who  had 
died  a  sudden  death. 

“  I  was  going  down  to  the  telegraph  office  to 
send  a  message  on  important  business,”  says 
Mr.  Frankton,  “  wflien  on  my  return  I  was 
attracted  by  a  slight  sound  on  the  premises  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Thomley,  who  had  died 
there  not  a  week  before.  Curious  as  to  its 
origin,  I  stepped  into  the  path  and  walked 
boldly  up  the  dismal  lawn,  while  the  moon 
gleamed  forth  a  ghastly  glare  (for  it  was  near 
the  hour  of  midnight),  my  heart  was  beating 
violently,  and  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  was  not 
alone.  I  crouched  on  my  hands  and  knees  and 
crawled  along  the  hedge  near  the  path,  on  to 
the  piazza,  where  I  had  heard  the  noise.  This 
was  a  terrible  suspense,  but  I  plucked  up  cour¬ 
age,  rose  quickly  to  my  feet  and  peered  into 
the  house  through  the  lattice  work  of  the 
blind. 

“  By  this  time  the  moon  had  risen  to  its 
zenith,  and  its  glimmer  shone  on  the  blinds 
through  which  I-endeavored  to  look. 


“Suddenly  a  flash  dimmed  my  eyes  and 
blinded  me  so  that  I  could  not  discern  any  ob¬ 
ject  for  over  twenty  seconds.  When  I  recov¬ 
ered  my  senses,  I  looked  upon  an  awful  sight, 
for  there  in  that  room  was  a  man  dressed 
in  white,  a  bull’s-eye  lamp  in  hand,  while  in 
the  other  he  held  firmly  to  some  parchment. 
He  was  standing  over  the  form  of  a  young 
man,  probably  of  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
one.  The  young  man  had  been  choked  to 
death  by  his  senior  ! 

“  I  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  retraced  my 
steps  slowly  homeward,  with  a  terrible  vision 
before  my  eyes.” 

The  next  day  the  papers  appeared  with  these 
flashy  headlines  : 

MYSTERY  OF  THE  WHITE  GHOS'I' 
SOLVED 

Millionaire’s  Nephew  Robbed  and  Mur¬ 
dered  BY  A  Man  in  White,  Who  Secured 
THE  Rich  Man’s  Will.  Police  are 
Hot  on  the  Trail  ! 

P.  D.  Tracey,  'oS,  Eng. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CONCERT. 


De  Cbristmas  Concert. 


The  annual  concert  of  the  Glee,  Banjo 
and  Mandolin  Clubs  was  given  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  December  21st.  The 
best  effort  of  the  Glee  Club  was  the  “  Little 
Cotton  Dolly,”  which  was  encored  several  times. 
Mr.  Maguire’s  solo  was  one  of  the  “hits”  of 
the  evening.  He  was  in  good  voice,  and  he 
sang  his  impassioned  phrases  with  much  feeling. 
Mr.  Fallon’s  solo  was  well  received,  and  the 
selection  showed  that  he  too  possesses  no 
little  artistic  ability.  Before  criticising  the  in¬ 
strumental  music,  we  must  say  a  word  of  praise 
in  favor  of  the  College  Quartet — an  unexpected 
success  of  the  evening.  In  an  impromptu  num¬ 
ber  they  won  round  after  round  of  applause. 
A  word  of  appreciation  is  due  Master  Copley 
Clarke  of  St.  John’s  Hall  for  his  dainty  ren¬ 
dition  of  MacDowell's  “Folk  Song,”  together 
with  Franz  Abt’s  “  Kathleen  Aroon.”  The 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  contributed  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  evening’s  enjoyment.  The  banjos 
played  “  Karama  ”  with  great  spirit,  and  the 
mandolins  rendered  “  The  Voice  of  the 
Night  ”  Waltzes  with  taste  and  smoothness. 
The  Mandolin  Quartet  was  a  favorite  num¬ 
ber.  The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

PROGAMME. 

Part  First. 

I  Fordham  F  -  -  -  -  Halm 

Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 


2  Voice  of  the  Night — Waltzes 

Wallace 

Mandolin  Club 

3  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Story 

Molloy 

Glee  Club 

4  Karama  .  .  .  . 

Gray 

Banjo  Club 

5  Cavalier  Song 

Englander 

W.  J.  Fallon  and  Glee  Club 

6  Utopia — Cornet  Solo 

Gruenwald 

J.  1.  Coveney 

7  Cupid's  Garden  -  Mandolin  Quartet 

P.  Maher,  H.  Flannery,  M. 

Rodriguez, 

J.  Coveney 
Part  Second. 

I  Melodic  in  F 

Rubenstein 

Mandolin  Club 

2  The  King  of  the  Winds 

David 

C.  J.  Maguire 

3  Little  Cotton  Dolly 

Geibel 

Glee  Club 

4  Selections 

Dunn 

Banjo  Club 

5  Obituaries 

Quartet 

W.  J.  Fallon,  F.  Smith,  P. 

C.  Maher, 

G.  V.  McNally 

6  Folk  Song  -  .  .  .  MacDowell 

Master  Copley  Clarke 

7  Fordham  -  -  Carmen  Fordhamense 

Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
George  V.  McNally,  ’05, 
Manager  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 
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Cbe  illniitiii  Banquet  and  Prom. 


"r^HE  dates  of  the  two  most  prominent  so- 

I  cial  events  in  the  College  year  have 

■  been  announced.  The  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  students,  the  untiring  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  different  committees  of  the  Alum¬ 
ni  Association,  the  new  development  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  law,  will  no  doubt  inspire  in  all  the 
friends  of  Fordham  a  new^  awakening  of 
enthusiasm.  And  our  friends  can  have  no 
better  opportunity  of  expressing  this  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  by  lending  the  honor  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  to  both^of  “these  social  gatherings.  For 
the  Prom,  the  interest  of  the  lady  friends  can¬ 
not  of  course  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  chivalry  of  the  gentlemen  will 
give  their  interest  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself. 

This  note  of  enthusiasm  has  already  been 
struck  by  the  following  notice  of  the  Prom, 
which  we  have  received  from  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Timothy  J.  M. 
Murray,  ’92  : 

“The  Fordham  University  Prom  will  beheld 
at  Delmonico’s  on  Monday  evening,  March 
6th,  1905.  The  most  popular  of  the  annual 
events  of  the  New  York  social  season  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  former  years. 


The  energetic  committee,  which  has  charge  of 
the  affair,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  Ford- 
ham’s  faithful  sons,  who  count  time  well  spent 
when  devoted  to  Alma  Mater’s  service. 

“  This  Prom  of  the  year  1905,  which  will  pass 
into  history  as  the  inauguration  year  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  departments  of  Fordham  University, 
must  be  made  the  most  successful  of  all  Proms, 
and  we  call  upon  Fordham’s  friends  to  join  in 
making  it  so. 

“Tickets,  which  will  cost  $4.00  each,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Charles  W.  Sinnott,  at  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  City.” 

The  Alumni  Banquet  will  be  held  February 
7th,  at  Delmonico’s.  With  no  less  earnestness 
are  the  members  of  the  committee  of  arrange¬ 
ments  striving  to  make  this  event  attractive  for 
the  members  of  the  Alumni.  The  President 
of  the  Association  has  written  to  say  that  he 
is  making  every  effort,  in  union  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  committee,  Mr.  Isaac  Bell 
Brennan,  to  secure  “the  strongest  list  of 
speakers  available.”  It  is  to  be  expected, 
then,  that  this  occasion  will  bring  together  the 
largest  gathering  of  Alumni  ever  before  assem¬ 
bled  at  an  Alumni  banquet. 
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JItbkfics. 


TRACK  ATHLETICS. 

The  Indoor  Meet. 

LTHOUGH  the  mid-year  vacation  meant 
a  short  rest  to  many,  we  noticed  at  our 
return  that  some  had  not  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  interval  from  work,  but  instead  had 
been  busy  making  arrangements  for  the  coming 
meet  on  Febuary  21st,  We  have  reference  to 
the  managers.  With  no  little  difficulty  has  the 
use  of  the  22d  Regiment  .Armory  been  granted 
us,  and  Mr.  Halpin  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  who  has 
full  charge  of  both  the  coming  meet  and  of 
track  athletics  this  season,  gives  us  the  brightest 
of  prospects  for  our  second  attempt  at  an  in¬ 
door  meet. 

The  tickets  which  have  lately  been  issued  are 
not  yet  circulating  over  a  wide  area,  but  we 
hope  soon,  with  a  little  advertising  of  our  at¬ 
tractions,  to  easily  dispose  of  them.  The  list  of 
events  published  on  our  entry  blanks  is  one 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  every  athletic 
aspirant  throughout  the  city. 

Some  special  events  have  been  arranged. 
The  most  attractive,  perhaps,  to  Fordham 
enthusiasts,  will  be  the  one-mile  match  relay 
race  between  teams  representing  Georgetown, 
Holy  Cross  and  Fordham.  This  run  should 
draw  a  large  crowd,  more  especially  the  Alumni 
and  student  bodies  from  the  representative 
colleges,  as  such  an  event  has  never  before  been 
arranged.  Another  interesting  run  will  be  the 
seventy  invitation,  in  which  the  picked  sprinters 


from  several  colleges  and  athletic  clubs  will 
compete.  In  other  contests,  the  list  of  events 
will  vary  both  on  track  and  field,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  should  be  keen,  especially  among  the 
athletic  clubs,  fora  handsome  silk  banner  is  to 
be  awarded  the  club  scoring  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  points.  Two  novice  events  have  been 
arranged,  and  a  Preparatory  and  High  School 
relay  race  which  should  be  of  interest  to  many. 

A  match  relay  race  has  also  been  put  on  for 
the  grammar  departments  of  Loyola,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  St.  John’s  Hall.  Other  events  in¬ 
clude  contests  on  the  track  at  70  yds.,  300  yds. 
and  880  yds.  handicap;  on  the  field,  a  high  jump 
and  a  shot-put,  both  of  which  will  be  handicap 
Therejwill  also  be  relay  races  for  athletic  club 
teams  and  regimental  teams,  and  a  one  mile 
relay  open  to  all  colleges.  After  the  games 
the  Athletic  .Association  have  arranged  for  a 
reception. 

Joseph  D.  Sweeney,  ^05,  Captain. 

BASKET-BALL. 

Yale,  19  ;  Fordham,  4. 

N  the  evening  of  December  seventh, 
Fordham  suffered  her  first  defeat  of 
the  season  at  the  hands  of  Yale  at  the 
Eighth  Regiment  Armory.  In  this  game  several 
of  the  old  admirers  of  the  sport  praised  the 
passing  of  the  home  team,  as  it  was  noticeably 
superior  to  that  of  her  opponents.  And 
although  we  were  defeated,  the  showing  was 
good,  considering  it  was  our  first  contest  with 
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such  a  strong  team  as  Yale,  Yale’s  playing 
was  almost  perfect,  and  yet  they  beat  us  by 
only  fifteen  points,  which  is  a  small  score,  con¬ 
sidering  the  reputation  of  Yale’s  team. 

The  line-up  of  both  teams  was  as  follows  ; 
TaR  Position  Ford  ham 

Hinchlilfe  i  . Right  Forward . Ortmcyer 

Cassasa  ( 

„  r  •  T  T  1  i  Rockwell 

.  (  Kinney 

Shean . Centre . Hyatt 

McEveety  )  . Right  Guard . Church 

Gargan  \ 

McCoy . Left  Guard . Carter 

Referee — Mr.  Thorpe.  TJmpire — Mr.  Dono¬ 
hue.  Goals  from  field— Church  (4),  Ortmeyer 
(2),  Hyatt  (2),  Raftis  (i).  Goals  on  fouls — 
Raftis  (2),  Carter  (3).  Score — Yale,  19  ; 
Fordham,  4. 

Princeton,  23  ;  Fordham,  17. 

In  the  game  with  Princeton  December  loth, 
our  team  again  showed  its  ability  in  team-work 
and  also  in  basket-throwing,  several  difficult 
baskets  being  made  by  our  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  floor.  Princeton’s  team  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  their  own  floor,  which 
told  in  the  final  result.  Several  complimentary 
remarks  were  made  concerning  our  men,  their 
playing  being  fast  and  clean  throughout.  The 
score  was  small,  and  we  were  outnumbered  by 
only  six  points.  Score — Fordham,  17  ;  Prince¬ 
ton,  23. 


Fordham  vs.  Silent  Five. 

The  first  victory  of  the  season  was  scored  on 
the  Silent  Five,  the  famous  deaf  mute  team. 
Their  playing  was  hard  and  fast  throughout, 
and  at  times  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
rough.  Their  strength  was  greatly  increased 
by  “  Bill  ”  Farley,  the  crack  centre,  whose 
clever  work  was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  goals 
of  our  opponents.  He  was  well  covered,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Raftis,  and  at  a  few  stages  of  the  game, 
it  was  a  contest  between  the  centres  to  see 
who  was  the  cleverer  man.  The  rest  of  the 
home  team  showed  up  equally  well  and  played 
a  steady  game.  McEveety  caged  a  difficult 
goal  and  was  roundly  applauded.  The  teams 
were  about  equally  matched,  and  although  the 
“  Five  ”  have  been  playing  together  for  years, 
they  were  beaten  by  a  much  younger  team. 

The  line  up  : — 

Silent  Five  Position  P'ordJiam 

Dyer . Right  Back . Hinchliffe 

Fleur  . Left  Back. .McCoy,  McEveety 

Farley . Centre . Raftis 

Munchins  )  ^  Right  Guard . Robertson 

Smith  [ 

Reef . Left  Guard . Cassasa 

Score,  11-9.  Goals  from  field — Raftis  (3), 
McEveety  (1),  Farley  (3),  Reef  (i).  Goals  on 
fouls — Raftis  (3),  Reef  (1). 

George  M.  Hayes,  ’06, 
Manager. 
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A  business  meetin'g  of  the  Al- 
Incorporation  umni  Associa^n  was  held  in 
of  the  Fordham  the  CatholUf  Club,  December 
University  Alumni  14,1905.  The  President,  Mr. 

Association  Francis  O’Neill,  was  chair¬ 
man.  His  energy  and  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Association  have  been  recently  man¬ 
ifested,  in  many  useful  activities  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  and  better  organization  of  the  Alumni  body. 
Assisted  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  Mr. 
James  A.  Treacy,  and  the  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Robert  G.  McDonnell,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  revise  and  considerably  increase  the 
list  of  active  members  of  the  Association.  The 
historian,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Sweeney,  in  his  own 
unobtrusive  way,  has  helped  to  stir  up  an  inter¬ 
est  among  the  veteran  Alumni,  to  contribute 
to  the  Monthly  some  interesting  historical 
papers,  the  valuable  facts  of  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  kindness  of  their  authors’  reminiscent 
moods,  would  be  forever  lost  to  the  Fordham 
men  of  the  future.  During  the  present  year,  Mr. 
Peter  A.  Hargous  began  this  historical  series 
by  a  paper  which  was  justly  admired  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  for  its  happy  blending  of  wealth  of 
detail  and  conciseness  of  style.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  graceful  papers  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Phillips.  Mr.  Francis  V.  .S. 
Oliver,  Sr.,  continued  the  story  with  a  dash  of 
inimitable  humor  that  made  his  two  papers  so 
entertainingly  readable.  A  spirit  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  no  less  commendable  has  been  awakened 
in  all  the  officers  of  the  Association. 


But  to  return  to  the  meeting.  When  the 
report  of  the  Athletic  Committee  was  put  be¬ 
fore  the  house  by  Mr.  William  A.  Ferguson, 
with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  of  the  present 
condition  of  athletics  in  College,  so  gratifyingly 
proving  the  interest  of  the  Alumni  in  this 
department  of  College  life,  and  arrangements 
for  the  Alumni  Banquet  and  Prom  discussed 
and  decided  upon  by  appropriate  resolutions, 
the  main  business  of  the  meeting — the  advis¬ 
ability  of  incorporating  the  Fordham  University- 
Alumni  Association — was  very  ably  presented 
to  the  house  by  Mr.  Francis  Dwight  Dowley, 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  In  a  carefully 
prepared  and  instructive  paper,  Mr.  Dowley  dis¬ 
cussed,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  the  advantages 
that  would  arise  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
Association  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
method  of  procedure.  A  lively  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  on  the  name 
which  the  Association  should  adopt  as  a  newly 
incorporated  body.  When  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  put  forward  their  reasons  for  and  against 
the  rival  claims  of  the  names,  “The  Alumni 
Association  of  St.  John’s  University,  Fordham," 
and  “The  Alumni  Association  of  Fordham 
University,”  the  President  of  the  College,  Rev. 
John  J.  Collins,  S  .  J.,  w'as  requested  to  give 
his  views  on  what  he  considered  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  title.  In  an  appropriate  speech,  the 
Rev.  President  fully  sympathized  wdth  the  devot¬ 
ed  attachment  of  many  of  the  Alumni  for  the 
time-honored  title  of  St.  John’s  ;  yet  since  in 
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recent  years,  the  tendency  to  call  the  College 
“  Fordham  ”  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  since  there  are  more  than  one  College 
already  known  by  St.  John’s,  the  President 
thought  it  better  in  this  case,  to  make  sentiment 
for  the  past  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the 
present,  and  have  the  College  called  by  the  more 
characteristic  name  of  “  Fordham.”  Besides, 
to  call  a  University  by  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  it  is  situated  is  now  the  common  practice 
of  all  the  largeinstitutions  of  learning  through¬ 
out  the  counlrt'.  The  rapid  development  also 
of  the  department  of  the  Bronx,  obliges  the 
College  authorities  to  forestall  the  possibility 
of  another  collegiate  foundation  from  taking 
the  name  “  Fordham,”  thereby  causing  consid¬ 
erable  confusion  for  the  future.  As  the  Col¬ 
lege  will  therefore  be  known  in  future  by 
Fordham  University,  the  President  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  incorporate  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  under  the  name  “The  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Fordham  University.” 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  the  newly-appointed 
Dean  of  the  Medical  .School,  in  a  very  choice 
little  speech  spoke  of  the  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  encouragement,  which  he  received 
from  the  heads  of  other  medical  schools  whom 
he  consulted  in  the  business  of  his  new  office, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Fordham 
Medical  School  has  the  brightest  prospects 
of  success. 

An  abstract  of  Mr.  Dowley’s  report  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  coming  Fordham  University. 

Mr.  Dowley  said  : 

“  At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
this  Association  held  on  the  12th  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1904,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  John  Whalen, 
John  P.  Dunn,  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  James  R. 
O'Beirne,  J.  N.  Butler,  Richard  S.  Treacy, 
Alfred  V.  Amy,  Francis  O’Neil  and  Francis 
Dwight  Dowley  were  appointed  a  committee  to 


determine  and  report,  whether  it  is  advisable 
tor  our  Society  to  become  a  corporate  body  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if 
incorporation  is  deemed  advisable,  to  provide  a 
plan  by  whjch  the  same  may  be  effected,  and  to 
annex  to  oif^  report  a  draft  certificate  of  incor¬ 
poration  to  b&  submitted  to  the  Alumni. 

“  St.  John’s  College  was  incorporated  by  spec¬ 
ial, 'Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1846.  The  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  institution  is  ‘  to  be  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  university’;  and  may  ‘confer  such 
degrees  and  diplomas  as  are  usually  granted  by 
any  university,  college  and  seminary  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.’  (Laws  of  1846, 
chap.  61.)  Our  College,  since  its  foundation, 
has  gradually  grown.  The  faculty  now  informs 
us,  that  by  the  addition  of  new  departments  of 
learning,  the  institution  is  about  to  exercise 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  a  university  with  which 
it  is  endowed. 

“  The  Alumni  .Association  has  also  grown.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  new  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  College  will  cause  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  members.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  in  the  past  contributed  to  many  colle¬ 
giate  funds  and  enterprises.  So  extensive  has 
been  this  generosity,  that  at  the  present  time 
the  treasury  of  the  Society  is  nearly  empty. 
Due  regard  for  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of 
the  Association  would  seem  to  require  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  establish  an  Alumni  reserve 
fund,  the  income  of  which  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  organization  in  many  ways. 

“  I'he  Association  is  now  an  aggregation  of 
individuals.  Different  persons  are  continually 
acquiring  and  losing  the  right  to  be  considered 
members  in  good  standing,  pursuant  to  the 
constitution.  This  condition  of  affairs,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  ownership  of 
property,  is  not  at  all  desirable.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  good  standing  are,  in  a  limited  sense, 
owners  of  the  surplus  assets  remaining  after 
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the  payment  of  all  debts.  A  shifting  mass  of 
persons  owning  a  small  fund  may  easily  cause 
legal  difficulties,  the  gravity  of  which  will  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  involved. 

“  Questions  relating  to  the  pow/rs  of  officers 
arise  in  all  organizations.  The  'officers  of  an 
unincorporated  association  have  as  their  sole 
guide,  a  constitution.  The  officers  of  a  corpor¬ 
ate  body,  when  in  doubt  as  to  their  powers,  can 
refer  not  only  to  the  constitution  prepared  by 
the  members,  but  also  to  the  general  statute 
under  which  their  society  is  incorporated,  and 
in  accordance  with  which  the  constitution  is 
drawn.  Claims  presented  by  creditors  form  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  all  societies.  Credi- 
torsof  an  unincorporated  association,with  claims 
for  necessaries  involving  the  life  of  the  society 
and  the  credit  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
may,  after  exhausting  their  legal  remedies 
against  the  organization,  bring  suit  against  the 
members.  Creditors  of  an  incorporated  alumni 
society  may  attack  the  trustees,  but  not  the 
members.  Our  Association  at  the  present  time 
cannot  aquire  property  by  bequest  or  devise. 
This  is  a  serious  matter.  Members  may  desire 
at  any  time  to  donate  property  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  will.  We  should  certainly  be  ready  to 
accept  such  generous  contributions.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  a  successful  society  is 
strengthened  by  incorporation.  The  organi¬ 
zation  becomes  endowed  witii  powers  which  are 
recognized  by  every  one,  and  confidence  is  in¬ 
spired  in  those  who  are  asked  for  financial  aid. 

“  The  State  of  New  York  has  enacted  a  gener¬ 
al  statute  for  the  incorporation  of  Alumni  So¬ 
cieties.  (Laws  1882,  chap.  268;  as  amended. 
Laws  1884,  chap.  216.  )  This  Act  is  popularly 
known  as  the  ‘  University  Law.  ’  Societies  in¬ 
corporated  under  this  statute  have  all  the  gen¬ 
eral  powers  of  corporations.  The  property  of 
the  Society  is  vested  in  the  corporate  body. 


The  organization  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its 
corporate  name.  It  may  acquire  property  by 
gift,  devise  or  purchase.  The  Act  contains 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  an  alumni 
fund.  This  fund  cannot  be  disbursed  without 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in 
good  standing,  present  at  an  annual  meeting. 
The  Act  also  contains  provisions  relative  to 
alumni  banquets  and  reunions, 

“  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  incorporation 
under  this  statute  will  give  our  Association 
additional  strength  and  vigor.  We  therefore 
unanimously  report  that  it  is  advisable  for  our 
.Association  to  become  a  corporate  body,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act.” 

Mr.  Dowley  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
financial  status  of  the  Society,  and  the  legal 
method  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  act 
of  incorporation.  With  a  charming  touch  of 
regard  and  forethought  for  the  happiness  of  the 
present  student  body  of  the  College,  the  meet¬ 
ing  closed  by  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dowley,  with  the  consent  of  the  Rev.  President, 
and  carried  unanimously,  granting  the  boys  at 
Fordham  a  holiday,  to  impress  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  progress  is  being  made  by  the  Alumni 
.Association,  and  to  show  them  that  their  elders 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  their  welfare. 


On  Sunday,  January  8th,  was 
Fordham  organized  what  is  intended 
Branch  of  to  be  a  Conference  of  St.  Vin- 
St,  Vincent  cent  de  Paul.  After  the  elcc- 
de  Paul  tion  of  officers,  which  result- 
Society  ed  in  Mr.  Jos.  F.  Sweeney 
being  elected  President,  Mr. 
John  J.  Barry,  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Fallon, 
Treasurer,  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  and 
much  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  seven  members, 
who  had  met  with  the  express  purpose  of  lending 
the  aid  of  Fordham  University  to  God’s  poor. 
As  charity  towards  the  poor  is  a  Christian  as 
well  as  a  Catholic  obligation,  and  as  nothing 
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was  being  done  by  the  student  body  of  Ford- 
ham,  It  was  thought  by  the  originators  of 
the  movement,  that  a  professedly  Catholic 
Institution  as  Fordham  is,  should  do  its  duty 
in  this  regard.  The  resources  at  hand,  too, 
are  such,  that  it  seemed  to  them,  that  if  they 
were  used  systematically,  much  substantial  aid 
could  be  rendered  to  some  poor  families. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  have  given 
a  most  cordial  ajtproval  to  the  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  student  body  will  respond  to 
any  appeal  that  may  be  made  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  new  Conference. 

Everything  can  be  used,  and  any  books, 
magazines,  or  pamphlets  touching  on  Catholic 
topics  will  be  of  particular  value,  since  this 
work  is  undertaken  primarily  to  lead  the  poor 
to  put  their  firm  trust  in  Idim  who  takes  note 
even  of  a  sparrow  when  it  falleth. 

The  students  who  desire  to  do  something 
towards  relieving  some  of  the  distress  of  the 
poor,  are  requested  to  give  whatever  they 
deem  useful,  to  any  member  of  the  new  Society. 
The  following  students  are  members  of  the 
Society  ; — \Vm,.  J.  Fallon,  H.  Heide,  Stanley 
Quinn,  John  J.  Barry,  Jos.  F.  Sweeney,  Louis 
McCoy  and  John  F.  Mclmughlin. 

A  'iterary  flavor  has  always 
M.  J.  A.  characterized  the  writings  of 

McCaliery  Mr.  McCaffery.  Hisscholar- 

L.L  D., ’61  ly  article,  “  The  Church  and 

Physicians  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  in  the  January  number  of  the  Messen¬ 
ger,  proves  that  he  also  has  the  ability  for 
painstaking  and  laborious  research.  He  exam¬ 
ines  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  .Appeals  which 
Chief  Judge  Parker  and  Associates  Bartlett, 
Vann,  Cullen  and  Werner  handed  down  in  the 
case  of  “  The  People  vs.  Pierson,”  not  as  to  the 
legal  question,  but  “  in  that  part  of  the  opinion 
which  professes  to  deal  with  medical  practice 


in  the  Middle  Ages.”  The  defendant  in  the 
case  was  a  Christian  Scientist,  and  was  convict¬ 
ed  of  culpable  neglect,  for  not  calling  in  a  phy¬ 
sician,  to  treat  a  child  suffering  from  whooping 
cough,  which  resulted  in  death.  Mr.  McCaffery 
characterizes  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to 
the  mode  of  treating  sickness  recognized  by 
the  Church  ”  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  “  needless¬ 
ly  offensive”  in  form,  and  in  substance  “  sheer 
perversions  of  real  facts,”  and  he  proved  his 
position  by  an  array  of  documentary  evidence 
quoted  from  ecclesiastical  and  legal  documents, 
which  show  the  scholarly  attainments  of  Mr. 
McCaffery.  This  paper  is  a  telling  argument 
to  show  the  inexcusable  ignorance  of  our  learn¬ 
ed  and  accomplished  judges. — What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

After  a  very  successful  term 
Prefect  o!  under  the  enthusiastic  man- 
Discipline  agement  of  Rev.  Edward  S. 

Brock,  S.  J.,  the  office  of  Pre¬ 
fect  of  Discipline  has  been  again  filled  by  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Cryan,  S.  J.  Father  Cryan  is  an 
old  Fordham  student  and  a  native  of  the  Bronx. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  College  year,  Father 
Cryan  was  appointed  to  his  present  office,  but 
owing  to  a  severe  illness,  had  to  resign.  Now 
completely  recovered,  we  shall  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  firm  but  gentle  management. 

As  we  are  are  going  to  press. 
Rev.  Christopher  the  news  of  the  death  of 
B.  O’Reilly,  ’76  Fr.  O’Reilly,  the  esteemed 
and  beloved  pastor  of  'Bel¬ 
mont,  N.  Y.,  came  to  us  as  a  sad  surprise.  He 
celebrated  Mass  on  Sunday,  Jan.  8th,  was  tak¬ 
en  ill  of  pneumonia  and  passed  to  his  reward  on 
the  Friday  following.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall 
have  a  more  extended  notice  of  our  truly  gen¬ 
erous  and  noble  Alumnus.  R.  1.  P. 
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The  baseball  schedule  for  the 
Bosebdl  season  of  1905  is  practically 
complete  and  will  be  made 
public  within  a  short  time.  All  of  Fordham’s 
old  rivals  appear  on  this  season’s  schedule,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  teams  that  were  absent  from 
last  year's  list. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Fordhamites  to 
know,  that  two  games  have  been  arranged  with 
Yale,  and  that  Georgetown  has  been  scheduled 
for  three  games. 

We  have  learned  recently  that 
Henry  L. Me-  Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  “  99,  ” 
Laujhlin,  “  99  ”  has  been  sent  to  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  by  the  mercantile  firm  of 
William  R.  Grace  &  Co.  We  extend  to  Mr. 
McLaughlin  every  wish  for  success  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  his  new  far-distant  home. 

The  progress  made  in  the  erec- 
The  New  tion  of  the  buildings  for  the 
Hospital  newFordham  Hospital  is  remark¬ 
able,  considering  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  contractors  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend.  They  have  been  confronted  by  dis¬ 
agreeable  weather  and  labor  strikes,  and  yet 
the  walls  of  the  main  hospital  building  are 
now  completed  to  the  second  story,  while  the 
morgue  and  nurse’s  home  are  roofed  over. 

Pittsburg,  Jan.  6th,  1905. 

On  the  evening  of  December 
Pittsburg  29th,  the  Fordham  Club  of  Pitts- 
Fordham  Club  burg  held  its  first  smoker  at  the 
Hotel  Henry.  Considering  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  social  affair  of  the  club, 
and  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  secure  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Fordham  men  living  in  this 
vicinity,  the  smoker  was  very  well  attended. 
Those  present  were  ;  Dr.  George  Herst,  E.  L. 
Livingston,  L.  Monahan,  W.  O.  Murphy,  R.  F. 


Maloney,  J.  P.  McNally,  V.  J.  Oldshue,  A.  X. 
Phelan,  E.  S.  Reilly,  P.  B.  Reilly,  W.  F.  Raf¬ 
ferty,  Dr.  P.  Sullivan,  Dr,  Chas.  Wingerter,  J. 
J.  White,}.  Wall,  H.  Flannery,  B.  Murphy,  Wm. 
McCarthy,  and  Edward  O’Reilly. 

A  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  as  busi¬ 
ness  cares  were  forgotten,  and  many  a  hearty 
laugh  was  heard  as  some  incident  of  the  old 
days  at  Fordham  was  recalled.  Many  were 
the  questions  asked  of  our  younger  members 
who  are  now  at  College,  concerning  her  pros¬ 
pects  and  aims.  The  coming  Alumni  Banquet 
was  discussed,  and  plans  are  being  formed  for 
the  attendance,  if  possible,  of  the  club.  To 
Mr.  Alexis  Phelan  and  Mr.  Eugene  Reilly  the 
new  club  owes  its  existence.  It  was  these  two 
loyal  sons  of  Fordham  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  this  club,  and  thereby  cementing 
more  firmly  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other 
and  to  Alma  Mater.  The  hours  flew  by  and 
the  end  came  too  soon,  and  with  the  good  old 
“long  cheer”  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  the  first 
smoker  of  the  Fordham  Club  of  Pittsburg  be¬ 
came  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  next  regular  meeting  and  smoker  will 
be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

Valentine  J.  Oldshue,  ’02. 

The  article  on  “Catholic  Edu- 
Father  James  cation  in  the  United  States” 
Conway,  S.  J.  by  Fr.  James  Conway,  S.  J., 

Professor  of  Senior  class,  which 
was  published  in  the  October  edition  of  the 
Monthly,  will  appear  in  the  Columbia  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  for  February. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that 
Daniel  N.  Corcoran  Daniel  and  Frank,  both  of 

'05 _ Frank  A.  Williamsbridge,  are  rapidly 

Holahan,  '08  recovering  from  their  serious 
illness.  Both  had  been  oper¬ 
ated  upon  for  appendicitis.  Their  friends  in 
Fordham  hope  to  see  them  very  soon  in  College. 
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P’ordham  men  are  justly  proud 
John  D.  of  the  dramatic  ability  of  Mr. 
McCarthy  McCarthy,  who  wrote  and 
S.  J.,  ’96  staged  with  remarkable  success 
his  original  play,  “  Telema- 
chus.”  Those  who  saw  the  performance  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College  Theatre,  pronounced 
it  the  most  brilliant  original  English  play  that 
has  ever  been  presented  in  our  colleges  of  the 
East.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  McCarthy. 

While  the  general  attention  of 
Hugh  E.  Me-  the  people  in  the  Bronx  has 
Laughlin,  “  93”  been  centered  on  securing  rapid 
transit  facilities  to,  and  in  that 
borough,  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
subway  routes  which  will  take  several  years 
to  build,  Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  “93,”  a  civil 
engineer  and  resident  of  Fordham,  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  simple,  feasible  plan,  which  will 
bring  immediate  relief  to  the  Third  Avenue 
section  extending  to  Bedford  Park.  Being 


conversant  with  the  lack  of  provision  for  rapid 
transit  in  the  central  section  of  the  Bronx,  Mr. 
McLaughlin  set  about  to  discover  some  plan  of 
relief.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
taking  actual  measurements,  and  then  worked 
out  a  plan  which  he  declared  can  be  put  through 
at  small  cost.  The  idea  is  to  build  an  elevated 
structure  along  Brook  Avenue,  running  into 
the  subway  at  the  intersection  of  Brook  and 
Westchester  Avenues  and  connecting  with  the 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  at  about  East  i6oth 
Street.  Mr.  McLaughlin  appeared  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  local  board  and  offered 
his  suggestion,  which  was  complete  in  every 
detail.  He  presented  working  maps  so  thorough, 
that  contiactors  could  follow  at  once  the  work 
of  construction,  and  offered  his  plans  to  the  city 
without  compensation.  President  Haffen  of  the 
Bronx  and  the  members  of  both  the  local  boards 
of  Chester  and  Morrisania  are  delighted  with 
the  idea,  and  declare  it  thoroughly  feasible. 


jforbbaniensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

HERE  now  remains  nothing  of  the 
holidays  but  the  remembrance,  and  the 
exams  loom  up  like  mountains  in  our 

way. 

Indeed,  we  can  understand  how  any  one 
might  forget  something  of  trivial  importance, 
after  having  spent  the  vacation  in  a  no  less 
enjoyable  place  than  Boston,  but  for  our  dig¬ 
nitaries  to  insert  the  “Our  Father”  into  the 
“Angelas”  is  altogether  inexcusable. 

During  our  absence  the  billiard  and  pool 
tables  were  re-covered  and  the  room  has  been 
generally  refitted.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
such  has  been  done  twice  in  one  year. 

If  “  Turk  ”  and  his  companion  had  looked  be¬ 
fore  they  leapt,  the  division’s  reputation  might 
have  been  preserved. 

Rev.  Fr.  Cryan,  our  new  Prefect  of  Discipline, 
has  granted  us  many  concessions,  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  pertaining  to  morning  prayers.  We 


ought  not  take  advantage  of  them,  lest  the  old 
rule  be  again  imposed. 

W.  J.  F.,  ’o6. 

JUNIOR  HALL. 

We  regret  to  see  the  lamentable  state  into 
which  basket-ball  has  fallen  on  Second.  With 
such  opportunities  as  are  offered  by  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  use  of  the  gymnasium,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  presence  of  the  entire  squad  of  candi¬ 
dates,  it  does  seem  that  the  Prep,  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  itself  in  this  branch  of  sport.  No 
games  have  been  played  as  yet,  and  from 
present  indications,  the  season  will  pass  before 
an  occasion  is  offered  to  the  basket-ball  devo¬ 
tees  of  Junior  Hall  to  match  their  strength 
with  an  outside  team. 

The  manager  of  the  baseball  team  is  allow¬ 
ing  no  opportunity  to  escape  him,  and  we  fear 
that  the  postal  authorities  will  be  obliged  to 
send  out  a  special  issue  of  two-cent  stamps  if 
Loring  continues  at  the  present  rate. 
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Our  Damon  has  lost  his  Pythias  ;  Jack  Red- 
dington  is  to  be  with  us  no  more. 

Providence  has  presented  us  two  new  mem¬ 
bers.  O’Gorman  is  the  name  of  the  Rhode 
Island  fellows. 

All  Vin  O’Reilly  needs  is  a  queue,  an  appro 
priate  costume  and  an  appetite,  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  Celestial.  He  has  already  trapped  four 
rats,  which  have  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Although  Gough  has  been  aging  rapidly  for 
some  time,  we  never  expected  that  he  would 
desert  Second  as  he  has. 

Our  Eutellus  and  Dares  put  on  the  csestus, 
in  the  gymnasium,  but  their  combat  ended  more 
fortunately  than  that  of  the  Trojan  heroes. 
Barry  called  it  a  draw. 

The  cold  which  succeeded  the  thaw  immedi¬ 
ately  after  vacation  put  the  pond  in  splendid 
condition  for  skating,  and  the  boys  of  Second 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunity. 

The  net  in  the  gymnasium  is  not  to  go  down 
for  real  practice  until  after  the  examinations. 
Many,  however,  are  already  trying  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Mathewson  and  McGinnity  are  not 
in  their  class.  After  they  have  torn  a  few  more 
holes  through  the  lockers,  walls  and  adjacent 
buildings,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
they  are  not. 

George  will  not  admit  that  he  is  the  least  bit 
f —  I  mean  stout.  In  fact,  he  contends  that  he 
fears  he  will  entirely  fade  away  if  he  continues 
to  LOSE  weight  at  the  present  rate.  We  notice, 
however,  that  his  daily  mail  is  stocked  with 
anti-f — stout  schemes,  and  we  ourselves  have 
seen  him  rolling  on  an  improvised  barrel  and 
starving  himself  at  meals. 


We  read  in  a  Waterbury  paper  of  late  date 
that 

‘‘  A  certain  young  college  fellow  from  New 
York  is  taking  the  city  by  storm.”  Oh,  Jack  ! 

Gurry,  Hamburger  and  another  stacked  their 
racquets  in  the  same  locker.  They  have  now 
organized  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the 
destruction  and  total  annihilation  of  the  ro¬ 
dents,  and  are  saving  up  to  have  their  racquets 
re-strung. 

Phil  Tracey  is  willing  to  train  for  the  sixty- 
yard  dash,  but  he  draws  the  line  at  times  and 
locations.  For  instance,  he  has  promised  to 
assassinate  the  fellow  who  shoved  him  into  the 
puddle  between  First  and  Second  and  watched 
him  dash  out  on  the  other  side. 

Some  of  those  who  were  so  rudely  deposit¬ 
ed  outside  the  door  in  the  snow  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  are  sincerely  thankful  that  Pittsburg  and 
West  Virginia  did  not  send  back  their  quota 
till  the  huge  drifts  had  a  chance  to  melt. 

Tinny  found  that  the  altitude  of  the  corridor 
did  not  agree  with  his  delicate  constitution,  and 
so  betook  himself  to  the  lower  regions — of  dor¬ 
mitory  and  study  hall.  Large  doses  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  a  moderate  amount  of  “  cram¬ 
ming  ”  have  been  prescribed  for  him,  and  it  is 
hoped  chat,  after  faithfully  taking  for  a  month 
or  so,  he  will  be  in  good  condition  to  ascend  to 
his  former  haunts. 

The  “photos”  of  our  former  football  stars 
are  gradually  appearing.  If  old  Sol  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  favorable  in  his  forthcoming,  the  prints  so 
long  desired  and  ardently  wished  for  would  be 
a  great  attraction  in  the  art  galleries  of  many 
of  our  connoisseurs.  Never  mind,  we  are  only, 
only  teasing,  teasing  you. 

The  manager  of  the  Prep,  track  athletics  is 
having  a  hard  time  with  our  sprinters.  What 
can  be  the  trouble,  we  wonder  ?  The  College 
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meet  is  close  at  hand,  and  only  a  few  represen¬ 
tatives  have  donned  their  running  togs. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  capture  some  of  the 
magnificent  medals.  Don’t  forget  the  old 
song,  “  You've  done  it  before,  you  can  do  it 
once  more,”  etc. 

This  has  been  a  very  severe  winter  and  we 
have  snow  in  abundance.  But  we  didn’t  im¬ 
agine  that  the  railroad  from  Pittsburg  was  still 
suffering  from  the  blockade.  We  suppose  our 
“  Happy  Trio  ”  will  arrive  sometime  before 
Exams. 

Stanley  Quinn. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  glorious  feast  of  our  Immaculate  Mother 
is  still  a  vivid  memory.  The  spotless  garb  of 
the  Monthly,  with  its  thoughtful  contents,  all 
in  honor  of  our  heavenly  Mother  ;  the  menu 
cards,  and  the  Academy  in  the  evening, — are 
still  favorably  commented  upon. 

The  snow  came,  and  with  it  three  large  to¬ 
boggans  and  many  flyers,  besides  some  home¬ 
made  sleds.  We  need  not  add,  that  all  were  in 
use,  and  no  serious  accidents  resulted.  Our  best 
toboggan  met  with  an  accident,  and  is  now 
bandaged  with  tin.  Five  boys  were  on  it  at 
the  time,  Master  Paoli  in  front,  and  Muro  in  the 
rear.  They  tried  to  make  the  toboggan  climb  a 
tree,  but  failed.  We  will  not  linger  over  the 
awful  scene  ;  five  boys  lay  scattered  in  the 
snow.  They  gathered  themselves  together, 
however,  and  went  indoors  for  repairs,  and  after 
embalming  their  wounds,  they  were  again 
ready  to  coast. 

We  had  several  days  of  good  skating  before 
Christmas,  but  two  heavy  falls  of  snow  put  an 
end  to  that  amusement.  The  attempt  to  flood 
the  field  proved  a  failure,  but  we  thank  Mas¬ 


ters  Egan  and  Muro  for  their  hard  work  trying 
to  afford  some  sport. 

The  goals  have  not  yet  been  removed  from 
the  football  field,  yet  the  game  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  future.  We  are  now  encouraging  our 
sprinters  for  the  track  team.  We  expect  to  win 
many  laurels  at  the  open  meet  in  February. 

The  small  boys  were  surprised,  and  delighted, 
with  the  splendid  performance  given  by  our 
Mandolin  and  Glee  Clubs.  Some  of  the  boys 
intended  to  study  their  lessons,  and  miss  the 
performance,  but  are  now  very  grateful  for 
the  pressing  invitations  of  the  Rev.  Fr.  Rector 
and  of  our  kind  Vice-President.  The  perform¬ 
ance  ought  to  be  repeated,  as  it  was  a  glorious 
success.  Third  is  proud  of  its  sole  represen¬ 
tative,  Copley  Clarke. 

Our  boys,  as  they  wended  their  way  home¬ 
ward,  thought  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
summit  of  earthly  happiness.  On  the  morning 
of  their  departure,  the  bugle  call  with  loud 
sounding  drums  awoke  the  restless  sleepers. 
Then  the  band  played  the  “  .4deste  Fideles,’’ 
while  a  select  choir  sang  the  Christmas  Carol 
walking  up  and  down  the  stairs.  The  violins 
played  as  a  finale,  “  Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

Third  Division  has  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  vacation.  The  boys  are  forget¬ 
ting  past  pleasures  in  their  busy  preparations  for 
their  examinations. 

We  miss  the  familiar  face  of  our  shop-keeper, 
C.  Woods,  who,  report  says,  has  gone  to  the 
milder  climate  of  California. 

A  billiard  and  a  pool  tournament  will  take 
place  during  the  month.  From  present  indica¬ 
tions,  great  excitement  may  be  expected  during 
the  closing  games. 


J.  Mahony. 
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IN  the  December  issue  of  the  William  and 
Mary  Literary  Magazine,  the  Editor  com¬ 
plains— and  very  rightly— of  the  scarcity  of 
real  poetry  in  College  papers.  Yet  we  regret 
our  inability  to  find  in  the  issue  any  poem  or 
poems  that  “  approach  to  poetry.”  The  Shakes¬ 
pearean  criticisms  are  written  by  one  who 
knows  his  subject  and  is  able  to  e.xpress  him¬ 
self  well.  They  more  nearly  “  approach  to  liter¬ 
ature”  than  the  remaining  stories,  and  deserve 
special  mention. 

The  Stylus  gave  us  real  pleasure.  From  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  we  found  its  contents  of  a  very 
high  literary  order  and  very  entertaining.  A 
particularly  fine  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Holker  Welch,  S.  J., 
“a  scion  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
New  England  stock,”  who  died  at  Georgetown 
College  on  December  3d.  The  poems,  “  Christ 
is  Born  ”  and  ”  Ulysses,”  stand  out  as  e.xcellent 
specimens  of  College  verse,  and  we  hope  to  read 
more  contributions  from  such  eloquent  writers. 

Our  Lady  Lmmaculate,  from  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Philadelphia,  published  in  honor  of  the 
late  Jubilee,  in  merit  and  excellence  as  a  Col¬ 
lege  brochure,  and  as  an  earnest  of  “  love  and 
loyalty”  for  the  Mother  of  God,  ranks  second 
to  none.  The  cover  is  chaste,  the  illustrations 
many  and  beautiful.  The  prose  compositions, 
appropriate  in  theme,  are  pleasantly  inter¬ 
spersed  with  pieces  of  poetry.  ”  The  Light  that 
Shineth  in  the  Darkness,”  written  in  a  racy 
style,  is  an  interesting  story,  though  perhaps  it 


wanes  towards  the  close.  The  opening  poem 
recommends  itself  for  beauty  of  thought  and 
smoothness  of  metre.  We  were  surprised  that 
the  college  which  produced  such  a  creditable 
tribute  did  not  publish  its  name  on  the  title 
page. 

The  following  is  taken  from  The  Boston  Pilot: 

“Our  Catholic  college  journals,  with  com¬ 
mendable  enterprise,  devoted  their  December 
issues  to  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  dogma.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  fine  number  of  the  Boston  College 
Stylus.  The  greatest  of  these  magazines  was 
the  Georgetown  College  Journal,  which  had  a 
beautiful  picture  in  colors  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  reproductions  in  black  and  white 
of  sixteen  paintings  by  famous  artists  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  her  divine  Son,  admirable 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse  and  a  “  Salve 
Regina  ”  for  tenor  and  bass,  composed  express¬ 
ly  for  it  by  Armand  Gumprecht,  organist  of 
Georgetown  University.  The  Fordham  Mofith- 
ly,  published  by  the  students  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  with  its  fine  pictures 
and  excellent  reading  matter,  and  the  Holy 
Cross  Purple,  organ  of  the  pupils  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  were  also  among 
the  college  journals  which  were  deserving  of 
praise. 

The  Redwood  of  Santa  Clara  College,  Califor¬ 
nia,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations  and 
the  high  standard  of  its  literary  matter,  may  well 
claim  a  place  second  to  none,  as  a  brilliant  con- 
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tribution  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion. 

The  young  ladies  who  prepared  the  last 
quarterly  issue  of  the  December  Niagara  Rain¬ 
bow  deserve  special  mention  for  the  very  ex. 
cellent  number  we  have  just  received  from  them. 
We  congratulate  the  Board  of  Editors  for  their 
choice  in  the  selection  of  matter  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  magazine.  The 
“  Personals  ”  must  be  a  source  of  considerable 
merriment  at  the  Academy,  when  they  are  so 
readable  to  those  who  are  not  “  Loretto” 
students.  By  way  of  suggestion,  we  would  say 
that  a  college  paper  so  well  edited  in  all  the 
other  departments,  ought  to  have  a  better  Ex¬ 
change  department. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  selections  in 
verse  : — 

SINCERITY. 

To  be  sincere.  To  lock  Life  in  the  eyes 
With  calm  ntidrooping  gaze.  Always  to  mean 
The  high  and  truthful  thing.  Never  to  screen 
Behind  the  unmeant  word,  and  sharp  surprise 
Of  cunning;  never  tell  the  little  lies 

Of  look  or  thought.  Always  to  choose  between 
The  true  and  small,  the  true  and  large,  serene 
And  high  above  Life’s  cheap  dishonesties. 


The  soul  that  steers  by  this  unfading  star 
Needs  never  other  compass.  All  the  far 

Wide  waste  shall  blaze  with  guiding  light,  tho'  rocks 
And  sirens  meet  and  mock  its  straining  gaze. 
Secure  from  storms  and  all  Life’s  battle-shocks 
It  shall  never  veer  from  any  righteous  ways. 

M.  Smiley. 

We  are  also  very  thankful  for  the  receipt  of 
The  Redwood,  The  Holy  Cross  Purple,  The  Les¬ 
bian  Herald,  Ml.  St.  Mary  s  Record,  The  Joseph- 
ite,  2'he  Boston  Pilot,  The  Manhattan  Quarterly, 
The  Georgetown  Journal,  The  Young  Eagle,  2'he 
Victorian,  The  Western  Watchman,  2'he  Abbey 
Student,  The  Lafayette,  The  Dominicana,  The 
Young  Catholic  Messenger,  The  Ottawa  Review, 
The  Aloysian,  The  Providence  Visitor,  The  Co¬ 
in  nibiad,  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin ,  The  AI oun- 
taineer.  Freeman  s  Journal,  The  Triangle,  The 
Sentinel,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  St.  Johns 
Record,  St.  Vincent's  Journal,  The  College  Stu¬ 
dent,  World'' s  Events,  The  Exponent,  The  Loretto 
Magazine,  The  Catholic  Deaf-Mute,  The  S.  V. 
C.  Index,  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  The  High  School  Student,  2'he  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  Nazar ene. 
The  Colored  Harvest,  2'he  Ave  Maria,  The  Ridge 
Record,  Agnetian  Monthly,  The  Hackley,  Niag¬ 
ara  Index,  The  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  The  Annals 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

J.  R.  Walsh,  ’06,  Special, 
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Album  Conmemorattvo  DELQuI^’cuAGF,slMO 
ANIVERSARIO  DE  LA  FUNUACION  EN  LA  HaB- 
ANA  DEL  COLEGIO  DE  BeLEN  DE  LA  COMPANIA 
DE  J  ESUS. 

A  splendid  memorial  of  fifty  years  of  noble 
and  useful  work — one  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Spain  and  her  colonies  in  1767, 
and  the  subsequent  temporary  suppression  of 
the  Order.  As  early  as  1727,  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
had  founded  a  College  in  Havana,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Society  in  1815,  the  political  and  religious 
troubles  in  Spain  prevented  the  re-opening  of 
the  College,  which  had  in  the  meantime  become  a 
seminary.  It  was  not  till  1852  that  Queen 
Isabella  II.  of  Spain  issued  a  royal  decree,  re¬ 
establishing  some  religious  orders  in  Cuba,  and 
authorizing  the  foundation  of  a  new  college  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  Convent  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Belen  (Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem)  was  given  to 
the  Fathers,  the  necessary  changes  were  made, 
and  the  first  year  saw  150  pupils  enter  the  new 
seat  of  learning. 

In  1757  the  celebrated  Astronomical,  Mag- 
netical  and  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Belen 
was  founded,  and  since  then  has  rendered  in¬ 
calculable  service  by  means  of  its  telegrams  and 
cablegrams  giving  timely  warning  of  the  advent 


of  the  terrible  West  Indian  cyclones,  the 
“  Hurricanes  of  the  Antilles.”  Like  the  famous 
Jesuit  Observatory  in  Manila,  its  services  have 
received  the  frequent  appreciation  and  thanks 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington. 

'I’he  volume  is  replete  with  admirable  pho¬ 
tographs,  especially  noteworthy  being  the 
double  page  representation,  with  individual 
photos  of  the  Faculty  and  the  300  and  more 
students  at  present  attending  the  College. 

The  Gospel  Applied  to  Our  Times.  By 
Rev.  D.  S.  Phelan.  B.  Herder. 

One  can  easily  agree  with  the  Reverend  Au¬ 
thor,  whose  zeal  for  the  faith  is  so  conspicuous 
and  untiring,  that  his  little  volume  of  sermons 
contains  the  true  soul-food  for  which  Catholics 
are  hungering  and  longing.  The  author  is  a 
man  of  long  and  tried  experience  as  a  shepherd 
of  Christ,  and  knows  well  wherewith  to  nourish 
his  flock  ;  so  consequently  in  this  volume,  the 
child  of  his  mature  years,  we  look  in  vain  for 
those  adornments  and  extravagancies  in  thought 
and  language  in  which  younger  preachers  and 
men  of  less  experience  are  wont  to  indulge. 
The  subject-matter  of  these  sermons  is  good  and 
practical  ;  their  development  and  arrangement 
orderly  and  to  the  point ;  their  style,  while  not 
ornate  or  elegant,  is  clear  and  forceful. 
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The  tlinding  sleet,  the  sitter  gale, 

Fair  emblems  of  thy  majesty, 

Entomb  oar  luorld  in  glistening  mail, 

And  send^  forth  jfnardcm  shirs  to  sea. 

What  more  can  Autumn  do  than  thou, 

To  beautify  this  sfhere  of  ours? 

Indeed,  to  me  beholding  now, 

It  seems  thou  hast  the  grandest  gcozoers. 

I  might  forever  heej)  this  strain 
Ofvraises  on  thy  wondrous  gifts, 

(But  pleasure  comes  with  bitter  pain. 

And  sorrows  lurJc  beneath  thy  drifts. 

Thy  reign  ends  not  in  bliss  alone. 

For  well  within  the  city’s  walls, 

(Boor  hapless  ones  without  a  home, 

Await  till  Qeath  his  victim  calls. 

And  when  upon  the  city’s  streets 
Huge  ivory  banks  of  snow  are  piled. 

And  flakes  are  blown  in  blinding  sheets, 

'  Tis  then  thy  ways  are  weird  andivild. 

So  thus  thy  reign  is  good  and  bad. 

And  thus  dost  thou  both  give  and  take ; 

You  give  us  pleasure,  make  us  glad, 

And  in  that  breath  such  sadness  make. 

C.  A.  Dana  Redmond,  ’05. 
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I  TELL  you  what,  Dave,”  said  Steve  Kelly, 
pushing  aside  his  book  with  an  air  of  de¬ 
spondency,  “  I  can’t  help  thinking  about 
home.  You  know — ’’ 

“  Now,  Steve,”  interposed  Dave,  what’s  the 
use  of  brooding  all  the  time.  Do  what  I  tell 
you,  and  everything  will  be  all  right  at  home. 
Stick  it  out  at  your  books,  Steve,  while  you  are 
here,” 

“  But,  Dave,  somehow  I  feel  bluer  to-day  than 
I  ever  did.  I  certainly  wish  I  had  been  a 
better  fellow  in  years  past.  You  know  how 
hard  I  have  tried  to  do  the  right  thing  since 
September  ;  but  what  good  has  it  done  ?  The 
folks  at  home  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 
When  I  was  home  Christmas,  they  didn’t  seem 
to  think  any  more  of  me.  Of  course,  mother 
ilid  all  she  could  for  me,  but,  don't  you  know, 
sometimes  I  could  see  by  her  face  that  she  was 
saying  to  herself,  ‘-I  wonder  if  Steve  is  travel¬ 
ing  the  right  path”;  and  then  father  used  to 
question  me  and  eye  me  pretty  closely  ;and  the 
kids,  when  I  would  put  out  my  hands  to  draw 
them  close  to  me,  were  just  a  little  timid, 
you  know,  as  if — well,  as  if  I  wasn't  altogether 
a  very  good  person  ;  that’s  about  the  size  of  it. 
By  Jove,  Dave,  it  made  me  feel  bad.  I  would 
look  into  their  little  eyes  and  wonder  what  they 
thought  of  their  brother  Steve.  Say,  honestly, 
Dave,  I  used  to  bawl  like  a  girl  when  Td  get  to 
my  room.  I  know  1  was  a  pretty  hard  case  all 
right  when  I  was  young,  and  have  been  all 
along  until  this  year.  But  the  Lord  know's  T 
am  trying  hard  now  to  keep  on  the  right  path. 
But  it’s  hard  going,  Dave,  when  you  haven’t 


got  the  confidence  of  the  folks  at  home — it’s 
mighty  hard.” 

Steve  Kelly,  the  last  speaker,  was  a  young 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  brains,  but  up  to  the 
preceding  September,  of  absolutely  no  appli¬ 
cation.  It  appears  that  at  home  he  had  been  a 
great  source  of  disappointment  and  grief  to 
his  family,  on  account  of  his  wild,  lawless  ways 
and  the  low  associations  which  he  had 
formed.  When  he,  was  about  seventeen,  his 
parents  had  sent  him  to  College.  Here 
he  also  had  a  very  poor  record,  having  been 
several  times  on  the  verge  of  e.xpulsion.  But 
he  had  hung  on  until  he  finally  entered  Senior 
class,  barely  passing  the  mark.  It  was  while 
in  this  class  that  he  decided  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf. 

Dave  Rogers,  his  room-mate  and  bosom 
friend,  was  only  a  Junior.  He  was  not  a  very 
close  student,  but  still  a  lad  of  good,  manly 
parts,  with  a  good  head  and  fairly  good  applica¬ 
tion.  He  loved  Steve  Kelly  as  a  brother,  and  was 
ever  cheering  him,  and  encouraging  him  in  his 
work. 

“Well,  Steve,”  he  said  after  a  short  silence, 
“  I  know  how  it  is.  But  cheer  up  and  keep  on 
plugging.  Say,  I  don’t  honestly  see  why  you 
couldn’t  do  pretty  well  in  class.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  you  have  as  good  a  head  as  any  of  those 
fellows.  You  can  hold  your  own  with  any  of 
them  in  an  argument.  If  I  were  you,  I’d  make 
a  try  for  the  medal.  At  least  you’ll  finish  with 
a  high  mark  ;  and  if  you  finish  well  this  year, 
you’ll  be  the  white-haired  boy  with  the  folks 
at  home.  What  do  you  say,  Steve  ?” 
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Well,  Steve  considered  it  hopeless  to  try  to 
shine.  Everyone  had  him  down  for  a  loafer, 
he  said,  and  it  was  like  pulling  against  the  tide 
to  gain  any  in  class. 

“But  look,”  said  Dave,  “so  far  you’ve  got 
good  marks  this  year,  and  I’m  pretty  sure  you 
can  study  a  little  harder.” 

Well,  they  talked  this  way  for  some  time, 
until  at  last  Steve  began  to  take  courage,  and 
when  they  turned  around  to  their  books  again 
he  clenched  his  fist  and  muttered  with  deter¬ 
mination,  “By  Jove,  I  will  try.” 

Things  went  along  smoothly  for  some  time, 
and  soon  it  began  to  be  whispered  around  that 
Steve  Kelly,  the  ball-player,  was  “making  quite 
a  hit”  for  himself  in  class.  At  recreation  time  the 
fellows  wondered  where  he  kept  himself  all  the 
time,  but  Sieve  was  “plugging”  away  on  the 
quiet  for  that  medal.  A  few  successes  in  class 
had  acted  on  him  as  wonderful  stimulants  ;  but, 
alas!  he  received  many  disappointments  ;  many 
a  morning  he  failed  dismally  after  a  hard  night’s 
work,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  Dave 
had  to  use  his  utmost  tact,  in  order  to  cheer 
him  up  and  encourage  him  to  persevere.  How¬ 
ever,  Steve  kept  on  working  night  and  day. 
Once  in  a  while  Dave  would  find  him  dream¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  distracted,  and  when  he  did, 
he  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  him  with,  “Come 
out  of  it,  Steve.”  But  this  rarely  happened,  for 
Steve  had  acquired  a  spirit  and  a  love  of 
study,  which  he  had  never  e.xperienced  before, 
and  he  easily  succeeded  in  keeping  away  those 
time-wasting  day  dreams  of  home  and  favorite 
sports. 

He  gradually  rose  in  class,  until  in  May,  he 
was  first.  Still  hekept  on  working.  Thebaseball 
season  was  at  hand,  and  Steve  was  in  demand 
to  fill  his  old  position  at  third  base.  At 
first  he  did  not  wish  to  play,  but  he  soon  saw 
that  it  was  useless  to  resist  the  urgings  of 
all  the  boys,  so  he  played,  but  lacked  his  old¬ 


time  vigor.  He  practiced  very  little,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see,  that  hard  study  was  telling  on  his 
health.  The  week  before  the  final  examina¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  practice  once,  but  remained 
in  his  room,  working  like  a  d'rojan. 

The  last  examination  was  an  oral  one  in 
philosophy  ;  each  boy  was  to  be  questioned 
by  two  examiners  before  the  whole  class,  and 
the  one  who  did  the  best  was  to  receive  the 
medal.  When  Steve  was  called  up  and  ques¬ 
tioned,  he  answered  so  well  that  the  rest  of 
the  class  forgot  the  sanctity  of  the  class-room 
and  appauded  him  outright;  and  when  it  was 
over,  they  all  said  that  he  easily  deserved  the 
medal.  When  he  got  to  his  room  Dave  gave 
him  a  vigorous  clap  on  the  back  and  a  hearty 
handshake,  saying,  “What  did  1  tell  you,  old 
boy?”  Steve  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  next  day  set  about  making 
preparations  for  the  graduation,  which  was  to 
take  place  four  days  later. 

Two  days  before  the  graduation,  the  last  and 
most  important  baseball  game  of  the  season  was 
to  be  played.  The  opponents  were  old  rivals, 
and  that  game  every  year  was  always  a  close, 
hard-fought  contest.  This  year  they  were 
more  evenly  matched  than  ever. 

An  immense  crowd  was  on  hand  to  see  the 
game.  It  turned  out  to  be  very  exciting.  Steve, 
on  third,  played  a  fairly  good  game,  but  for  a 
long  while,  had  done  nothing  extraordinary. 

In  the  first  four  innings  the  home  team  scored 
three  runs  and  kept  their  opponents  without  any. 
The  crowd  were  cheering  madly.  In  the  fifth 
however,  Ryan,  the  pitcher  for  the  home  team, 
weakened  considerably.  Two  runs  were  scored 
on  him.  In  the  sixth,  he  grew  worse,  and  three 
more  came  in.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
was  a  little  dampened  now.  Several  cried  out, 
“'Put  in  Kelly.”  Steve  had  done  some  pitching 
in  former  years,  and,  in  fact,  was  expected  to 
be  the  regular  pitcher  that  year,  but  on  account 
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of  his  studies,  had  refused  to  train  for  it.  But 
now  something  had  to  be  done.  It  was  evident 
that  Ryan  had  given  out,  so  the  captain  told 
Steve  to  take  his  place,  and  put  a  substitute  on 
third. 

great  cheer  went  up  when  Steve  took  his 
place  ne.xt  inning  in  the  box.  Ryan,  brimming 
over  with  anger  and  resentment,  looked  on 
from  the  bench.  Although  a  good  pitcher, 
Ryan,  as  a  fellow,  was  mean  and  spiteful.  He 
had  made  himself  rather  unpopular  with  most 
of  the  boys  on  account  of  certain  underhand 
tricks,  in  which  he  had  been  caught.  Steve 
himself  had  discovered  him  once  in  a  most 
scandalous  affair,  and  feeling  it  his  duty,  had 
exposed  him  before  the  rest  of  the  fellows. 
Ever  since  Ryan  had  cherished  a  most  bitter 
hatred  for  Steve,  and  now  bit  his  bp  with  furious 
resentment  as  the  crowd  cheered  for  Kelly. 

The  game  continued  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  change  in  pitchers  instilled  new  life  into 
the  losers.  Steve  pitched  as  never  before. 
He  knew  how  much  that  game  meant  to  the 
College.  He  loved  his  college  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  could,  and  he  was  determined  that  if  they 
could  not  win  out,  at  least  no  more  runs  would 
be  scored  on  him.  He  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  ball  shot  across  the  plate  like 
cannon  shot.  He  retired  the  opponents  in 
short  order,  and  a  great  shout  went  up  from  the 
crowd.  The  enthusiasm,  now  enkindled  anew, 
spread  and  increased.  The  faithful  college 
rooters  now'  chorused  their  best  songs  and 
volleyed  their  most  vigorous  yells. 

The  first  man  up  for  the  home  team  made  a 
hit.  That  added  fuel  to  the  enthusiasm.  The 
rooters  then  set  up  that  infernal  howling  and 
hooting,  which  is  calculated  to  make  most 
pitchers  dizzy.  The  next  man  got  his  base 
on  balls  ;  the  yelling  grew  louder.  Steve  w'as 
the  next  man  up.  Two  strikes  W'ere  called  on 
him,  still  the  howling  kept  up  ;  then  came  a 


thundering  cheer,  w'hen  Steve  sent  the  next 
ball  pitched,  over  the  ropes  for  a  homer.  The 
frenzy  of  the  crowd  w'as  indescribable  ;  hats, 
flags  and  sticks  were  flying  through  the  air  ; 
the  students  danced  around,  pushing,  hugging 
and  even  punching  each  other  ;  fistic  encounters 
were  in  order  everywhere.  The  next  three 
men  flied  out,  and  the  score  stood  six  to  five  in 
favor  of  the  home  team.  Neither  side  scored 
in  the  eighth  inning. 

The  next  inning  was  the  last  for  the  visitors- 
They  were  determined  to  do  something,  and 
their  best  batters  w'ere  in  order.  Steve  got  two 
strikes  on  the  first  man,  but  the  next  ball  was 
hit  for  a  clean  single.  With  more  determin¬ 
ation  than  ever,  he  started  in  with  the  next 
man,  but,  oh  !  what  a  pain  shot  through  his  side 
when  he  pitched  the  first  ball.  “  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  would  give,”  he  muttered;  “I  wish  I 
were  in'training.”  He  kept  on  pitching,  but  the 
balls  were  not  so  swift  :  he  was  growing  weaker. 
The  second  man  made  a  terrific  long  hit,  but  it 
was  spoiled  by  a  great  one-hand  catch  by  the 
left  fielder,  which  brought  out  a  inighty  yell 
from  the  crowd.  The  next  man  got  another  hit. 
The  crowd  become  very  nervous  nown  Luckily 
enougli,  the  next  batter  went  out  on  a  foul  fly. 
The  following  man  up,  hit  out  several  long  fouls; 
it  looked  as  though  he  were  going  to  knock  in  the 
winning  runs';  the  crowd  was  intensely  anxious. 
“I  wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  Kelly  ;  why, 
he’s  throwing  the  game  away  ;  a  kid  could  hit 
those  balls,”  said  someone.  “  Come,  Steve,  put 
them  in  !”  “Strike  him  out!”  and  such  cries 
were  frequent. 

Steve  heard  it  all,  but,  oh  !  how  his  side 
pained  him  !  He  heard  Dave’s  familiar  voice, 
“Stick  it  out,  old  boy  !  Don’t  give  it  up  !” 
Drawing  in  a  deep  breath,  with  grim  determin¬ 
ation  in  his  eye,  Steve  looked  around  ;  two  on 
bases  and  the  best  batter  up.  He  glanced  at 
the  ball,  then  at  the  batter  ;  then  bracing  his 
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foot  and  summoning  up  all  his  strength,  he 
delivered  his  trusty  inshoot. 

Biff  ! — like  a  shot  it  came  back  at  Steve.  Out 
went  his  bare  hand  ;  the  ball  bounced  oft  of  it,  but 
he  caught  it  again  quickly  and  fairly  hugged  it. 
A  death-like  “  oh  !  ”  passed  through  the  crowd, 
for  it  was  a  wicked  liner  ;  then  a  mad  cheer,  for 
it  was  a  great  catch.  The  game  was  won,  but 
Steve  lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  his  bloody 
right  hand,  which  was  actually  split  open, 
pressed  against  his  side.  Dave  was  quickly  on 
the  scene  ;  but  he  received  no  response  to  his 
call  from  his  old  friend.  A  couple  of  fellows  then 
carried  him  tenderly  to  the  infirmary,  while 
the  rest  of  the  students  paraded  around,  singing 
and  yelling  like  a  lot  of  idiots.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  the  College. 

Ryan,  the  regular  pitcher,  crestfallen  and 
angry,  hastened  away,  not  bothering  himself  to 
see  what  was  the  matter  with  Steve.  He  so¬ 
liloquized  vigorously  as  he  dressed  himself,  and 
vowed  he’d  get  square  with  Kelly.  “  I  always 
did  hate  that  fellow,”  he  muttered,  as  he  left 
the  dressing-room  and  walked  sullenly  toward 
his  own  room.  As  he  passed  the  President’s 
office  he  noticed  on  the  desk  a  paper  on  w'hich 
were  two  rows  of  figures.  He  stopped  as  if  an 
idea  had  struck  him.  “So  the  Seniors'  aver¬ 
ages  are  not  made  out  yet,”  he  said,  and  then 
stepped  into  the  office  quietly.  With  a  knife 
he  erased  one  of  the  figures  on  the  paper,  and 
taking  a  pen,  put  down  another  in  its  place. 
Then  smiling  triumphantly  at  what  he  had  done, 
he  left  the  office.  As  he  come  out,  the  porter 
accosted  him. 

“Just  left  some  letters  there,  John,  that’s 
all,”  said  Ryan,  and  passed  on. 

Steve,  in  the  infirmary,  passed  a  wretched 
night.  He  had  regained  consciousness  about 
an  hour  after  the  game,  but  the  pain  in  his  side 
was  unbearable.  Dave  had  special  permission 
to  stay  up  with  him,  and  sat  by  his  bed  all 


night,  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  slightest 
wish  of  his  invalid  friend.  As  daylight  came 
on,  Steve  grew  much  better,  and  by  nine  o’clock 
he  was  very  comfortable,  talking  pleasantly  with 
Dave,  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

About  ten  o’clock,  the  President  called  in  to 
see  him.  After  inquiring  about  Steve’s  wel¬ 
fare,  he  said  : 

“  I  must  congratulate  you,  Steve.  1  under¬ 
stand  you  won  the  day  for  our  College  yester¬ 
day.”  Then  after  a  few  remarks  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  he  added  : 

“  1  must  congratulate  you  also  on  your 
excellent  work  in  class  this  year.  Here  is  your 
report,  which  was  made  out  last  night.  In  the 
last  examination  you  did  very  rvell,  coming 
second,  very  close  to  Daniel  Hayes,  who  will  be 
aw'arded  the  medal.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  be 
better  soon  and  be  able  to  be  present  at  the 
graduation  to-morrow  afternoon.  Good  morn¬ 
ing  !  ” 

He  left,  closing  the  door  gently  after  him, 
and  the  two  friends  looked  at  each  other. 
Then  Steve  dropped  back  on  his  pillow  with  a 
disconsolate  sigh.  Poor  fellow!  he  was  heart¬ 
broken  ;  neither  of  them  could  say  a  w'ord  for 
some  minutes.  At  last  Dave  broke  the  silence. 

“  Never-mind,  Steve,  your  work  will  count 
for  something  yet;  you  are  bound  to  get  your 
reward  for  it.  Don’t  be  so  discouraged.  Don’t 
take  it  so  hard.” 

“  Oh,  Dave,  don’t  talk  that  way.  Look  at  all 
that  work  gone  for  nothing.  I  was  sure  I  did 
the  best,  Dave  ;  all  the  fellows  said  so.  Why,  I 
pictured  the  smiles  of  joy  that  would  pass  over 
my  mother’s  and  my  father’s  faces  as  I  went  up 
after  that  medal.  I  was  thinking  of  the  kiss 
and  the  handshake  I  would  get  when  I  would 
show  it  to  them.  But  it  was  all  a  dream.  Of 
course  I  have  the  benefit  of  the  work,  the  train¬ 
ing  and  all  that,  but  the  medal  is  the  thing  for 
a  fellow  in  my  situation;  the  medal  is  the  thing 
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tliat  would  show  the  folks  that  I  am  no  longer 
a  loafer,  but  a  worker.  But  there’s  no  medal  for 
me.  I’m  just  plain  Steve  Kelly,  idler,  loafer 
and  scamp.  Oh,  its  hard,  Dave.” 

Yes,  Steve  was  broken-hearted.  His  one  am¬ 
bition  was  shattered.  Could  you  blame  him 
for  being  a  little  unreasonable  in  his  disappoint¬ 
ment?  Several  classmates  came  in  to  see  him, 
and  when  they  heard  that  he  only  came  second 
in  the  e-vamination,  they  were  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment.  The  blow  was  quite  a  setback 
to  Steve  in  his  illness.  He  grew  slightly  worse, 
and  when  night  came  on  he  was  miserable.  But 
he  managed  to  get  a  very  refreshing  sleep,  and 
ne.xt  morning  he  was  able  to  sit  up.  He  im¬ 
proved  rapidly,  and  by  noon  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  attend  the  graduation,  which  was  to 
take  place  at  two  o’clock. 

At  about  one  the  college  grounds  commenced 
to  look  alive  with  graduates  and  their  friends 
walking  around  in  groups.  Steve  finally  got 
word  that  his  parents  and  his  sister  were  in  the 
parlor,  and  hurried  to  meet  them.  After  the 
usual  greetings  and  a  few  minute.s’  chat,  he  led 
them  to  their  seats  in  the  hall,  for  it  was  nearly 
time  for  the  exercises  to  begin. 

Things  went  along  smoothly,  and  Steve,  seat¬ 
ed  with  the  graduates,  with  his  bandaged  hand 
concealed  under  the  folds  of  his  gown,  followed 
listlessly  all  the  proceedings.  After  the  diplo¬ 
mas  were  given  out,  the  President  took  the  med¬ 
al  from  its  case,  ready  to  pin  it  on  the  winner  of 
the  philosophy  examination.  A  big  tear  rolled 
down  Steve’s  cheek.  Dave,  in  the  audience, 
nearly  wept  aloud.  He  knew  how  Steve  had 
worked,  and  what  tremendous  will-power  it  had 
required,  and  he  grieved  bitterly  for  his  disap¬ 
pointed  friend.  But  the  angel  of  joy  and  triumph 
was  at  hand,  yet  neither  Dave  or  Steve  saw  him. 

“  The  medal  in  philosophy,”  read  out  the 
announcer  in  solemnly  measured  tones,  “is 
awarded  to  Stephen  Kelly.” 


The  applause  was  thunderous.  Steve  hesi¬ 
tated.  He  was  afraid  he  had  not  heard  aright. 
But  his  fellow  graduates  near  him  assured  him 
by  patting  him  on  the  shoulders  and  compli¬ 
menting  him  ;  finally,  at  the  beckoning  of  the 
President,  Steve  got  up  to  receive  the  medal. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  burst  from  the 
audience,  and  for  several  minutes  the  walls  of 
the  hall  resounded  to  the  most  thundering  ap¬ 
plause  it  had  ever  known. 

While  the  clapping  was  going  on,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  took  occasion  to  explain  to  the  graduates. 

“  Young  men,”  he  said  “  a  mistake  was  found 
in  the  marks.  The  paper  had  been  tampered 
with.  The  correct  reading  makes  Stephen 
Kelly  the  winner  by  five  points.” 

The  graduates  all  crowded  around  Steve  to 
congratulate  him.  They  shook  his  left  hand 
(for  his  right  was  bandaged  up)  with  a  hearty 
good  will.  Daniel  Hayes  especially  was  most 
sincere  in  his  congratulations,  for  he  had  felt  all 
along  that  Steve  deserved  the  medal. 

The  mistake  had  been  discovered  by  one  of 
the  examiners,  who  happened  to  have  a  dupli¬ 
cate  copy  of  the  marks.  On  comparing  it  with 
the  copy  which  was  in  the  President’s  office,  he 
found  the  change  in  Steve’s  mark.  Then  the 
erasure  on  the  one  which  was  left  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office  was  detected  ;  and  when  the  porter 
said  that  Ryan  was  the  only  one  who  had  en¬ 
tered  the  office  on  that  afternoon  of  the  game, 
Ryan  was  called  to  account.  He  was  caught 
fairly,  but  he  received  no  punishment  beyond  a 
severe  lecture  by  the  President. 

Well,  when  Steve  came  down  from  the  stage 
after  the  exercises  were  over,  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  his  mother.  She  kissed 
him  with  more  firmness  and  confidence,  it 
seemed  to  him,  than  ever  before  ;  and  his 
father  never  shook  his  hand  so  warmly,  and 
Grace  seemed  a  new  sister — a  more  real  sister 
than  she  used  to  be. 
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They  now  prepared  to  leave  for  home.  Steve 
bade  good-bye  to  all  his  teachers  and  school¬ 
mates,  and  spent  the  last  few  minutes  with  his 
faithful  friend  Dave,  to  whom  he  felt  he  owed 
all  his  success.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Kelly 
sent  this  telegram  to  his  brother  James  : 

“Get  boys  and  girl-s  together.  Steve’s  a  trump. 

Wins  medal.” — John  Kelly. 

At  last  Steve  bade  good-bye  to  Dave,  and 
they  left  the  college.  All  the  way  home  Steve 
chatted  with  Grace,  and  he  never  in  his  life 
before  had  felt  so  genuinely  happy.  They 
arrived  home  at  about  half  past  eight  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  imagine  Steve’s  surprise  when  he 
found  a  large  crowd  of  old  friends  gathered 
to  give  him  a  royal  reception.  And  there  was 


Uncle  James  in  their  midst,  all  smiles.  Steve’s 
first  move  was  to  kiss  all  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  then  he  shook  hands  with  all  the  com¬ 
pany.  Well,  to  sum  it  all  up,  there  was  a 
great  time,  and  as  Dave  Rogers  had  predicted, 
Steve  was  the  white-haired  boy  of  them  all. 

Next  morning  he  sent  two  telegrams  ; 
one,  directed  to  Ryan,  the  regular  pitcher, 
ran  thus  : 

“  Received  your  letter  of  apology.  All  right. 

Let's  forget. — Kelly. 

The  other,  addressed  to  David  Rogers, 
read  : 

“  You’re  all  right.  Will  tell  all  later.” — Steve. 

J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06. 
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TThe  Old  Clock. 

’fpis  -fJ^e  drone  of  tl7e  old  hall  clocl^, 

MaKir\|  Hs  round 

ipo  ths  ceaseless  sound 

©f 

®h,  a  carious  iale  h^S  ■ii?e  old  bi'ovv’n  clocl^, 

C/9ith  d’S  ■ticl^S-'iacl^S''iocl^s; 

Mnd  if  pours  if  forfh  fhr0u|h  fhc  famished  locK, 
(^As  ifs  arm  unheeded  rocKs, 

ISuf  some  are  deaf  fo  ifs  sforO  old, 

©And  some  cannof  undersfand, 

©And  some  Will  doubf,  if  'fis  poinfed  ouf, 
fphc^  ha'Oe  neOer  knoWt^  fairyland. 

ISuf  creep  bcloW  When  fhe  World  is  hushed, 

(^nd  fhe  house  in  silence  sleeps; 

^ou  Will  find  if  fhcfe  on  fhe  broad  h^H  sfair, 
^s  ifs  lon|,  lon|  Wafch  ii’  l^eeps. 

If  you  soffly  hide  in  fhe  chair  beside, 

©As  fhe  moon  slanfs  fhrou|h  i'he  hall, 
eAr\d  li|h^s  fhe  face  Wifh  ifs  Wifehin^  ^race, 
iphe  clocl^  'A’ill  sfir  in  ifs  ancienf  place, 

(^And  answer  fpe  moonbeam’s  call. 

fPhey  Will  falP?  of  fhe  fime,  noW  pasf  at\d  |one, 
C/9hen  fhe  moon  ^a\Je  a  bri|h^6r  ^loW, 

(/9hen  fhe  hall  Was  loud  Wifh  ^h®  merry  crowd 
fphaf  laughed  in  fhe  rooms  beloW. 
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Will  l^arK  faK  bacK  fo  tb®  da^s, 

(/9ber\  fb6  stairs  and  dark  balls  I’un^, 

09itb  noisy  rout,  and  cbUdisb  sbout, 

^nd  tbs  sor\|s  that  t'QG^cbildren  sun^. 

fpbey  Will  si|b,  ab!  yss,  they  Will  si|b  in  Oair\, 
Por  tbe  days  that  baOe  passed  before, 
por  tbs  merry  calls,  and  soft  foot=falls, 

§oun^d  through  those  balls  no  more; 

(^Ar^d  only  an  old  man,  bent  and  |rey. 

©f  that  bappy  tpron^  tps  last, 

§its  in  tbs  ^loom  of  b's  darkened  room, 

©And  muses  on  tbs  past. 

^Pbsri  a  shadow  cornes  o’er  the  ancient  clock, 
ipm  it  shrouds  tbs  facs  so  White, 

^r\d  the  last  soft  6leam  of  tbs  pale  moon-beam, 
Steals  back  to  tps  outer  ni^bi’; 

^nd  tbs  clock  in  darkness,  all  alone, 
fpicks  tbs  silent  boars  aWay, 
ipm  it  cb'niss  tbs  time  in  mellow  rhyme 
Por  tbs  sun  to  brin|  tbs  day. 

ipick=fpack-ipock, 

’ipis  tbs  drone  of  tbs  old  ball  clock. 
Making  its  round 
ipo  tbs  csaseless  sound 
©f  fpick-ipack-ipock. 


Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 
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llyiini  Batiqutf. 


RT  Delmonico's,  forty-fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  of  February,  the  Alumni,  who  are 
to  be  known  hereafter  as  the  Alumni  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  held  their  annual  banquet. 

Long  before  the  festivities  began,  Fordham 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  repre¬ 
senting  the  full  cycle  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  as  well  as  every  phase  of  business  life, 
gathered  into  the  lobbies.  Gentlemen  who 
represented  each  period  of  Fordham’s  history, 
and  gradual  development  from  the  early  forties 
of  the  last  century  to  the  Class  of  ’04,  were 
gathered  in  brotherly  reunion,  attracted  by  af¬ 
fection  for  one  another  and  veneration  and 
filial  devotion  for  their  venerable  and  silent 
mother.  Familiar  faces  were  recognized,  van¬ 
ishing  reminiscences  were  revived,  friendly 
hands  were  clasped — the  past  for  the  moment 
lived  again.  One  hundred  and  twenty  guests 
sat  down  to  table. 

A  touch  of  maroon  tastefully  arranged  and 
decorating  each  guest,  the  Fordham  flag  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  marooned 
lights  and  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
guest  tables,  created  that  college  atmosphere  so 
appropriate  for  the  occasion,  and  reflected  very 
great  credit  on  the  nice  sense  of  care  for  the 
com.fortof  all,  which  was  shown  by  the  stalwart 
Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  Mr. 
Isaac  Bell  Brennan, ’90,  and  his  associates. 

Occupying  the  dias  were  the  President  of  the 
College,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.;  Mgr.  J.  F. 
Mooney;  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Associ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill;  Dr.  J.  W.  Brannan, 


Rev.  dh  Campbell,  S. 

J.,  Judge  Morg; 

an  J. 

O’Brien,  Mr.  Myles  J. 

Tierney,  Mr.  J.  R 

.  Van 

Wormer,  President 

of 

the  New  York  Athletic 

Association,  Flon. 

L. 

D.  Stapleton,  Mr. 

A.  J. 

Shipman,  Hon.  E. 

McCall,  General  M.  T 

.  Me- 

Mahon,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Fargis. 

The  following  is 

a  list  of  the  other  guests: — 

T.ABI.E 

Table 

Tho3.  AJiiiiis 

Frank  J.  Fahey 

2 

Alfred  D.  Amy 

0 

Rev.  J,  A.  McKenna 

r> 

Jolin  A  spell,  M.  !>. 

10 

J.  McAleenan 

7 

Edw.  Aspell.  M.  I>. 

14 

P.  L.  McDonnell 

14 

A.  Age.sta 

i;i 

T.  McCahill 

12 

Louis  Benzifrer 

0 

lion.  T.  A.  Madden 

6 

Isaac  B.  Brennan 

2 

J.  M .  McDonnell 

13 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady 

12 

J.  P.  McXally 

7 

Walter  Burke 

3 

R.  E.  McDonnell 

14 

Dr.  Jas  Butler 

8 

Rev.  J.  McDonnell 

14 

Pierre  Carroll 

12 

J.  A.  McGuire 

11 

T.  E.  Criininina 

3 

J.  B.  McLoughlin 

11 

Bev.  J.  Conway,  S.  J. 

15 

R.  J.  Mahoney 

2 

John  Clerisse 

3 

Rev.  M.  J.  Mahony, 

S.  J.  4 

R.  H.  Clark,  Jr. 

0 

A.  Mc.Vleenan 

8 

F.  D.  Dowley 

9 

Joseph  Mc.Manus 

1 1 

J.  A.  Donnelly 

12 

C.  II.  McLoughlin 

S 

D.  J.  Dowdney 

3 

C.  J.  McGuire 

9 

T.  Joseph  Dunn.  M.  D. 

12 

Thomas  Mulry 

10 

Thomas  Daly 

7 

William  P.  Nolan 

12 

lion.  John  P.  Dunn 

12 

D.  O'Hara 

13 

C.  P.  Doelger 

2 

Rev.  D.  II.  O’Dvvyer 

8 

J.  M.  Dempsey 

13 

John  P.  O’Brien 

4 

Rev.  J.  Dougherty 

15 

Gen.  J.  R.  O’Beirne 

4 

Percy  DeWitt 

3 

Rev,  J.  Harmon,  S.  J. 

15 

J.  A.  Ewald 

11 

David  W.  Orpheus 

9 

G.  M.  Edebohls,  M.  D. 

6 

Dr.  C.  Orbin 

7 

K.  Forlescuo 

9 

T.  O'Donohue 

3 

Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick 

10 

D.  L.  O'Reilly 

11 

J.  H.  Fisher,  S.  J. 

5 

P.  F.  O'Donnell 

8 

tv.  A.  Ferguson 

5 

Hon,  C.  F.  Phillips 

6 
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-i.  X.  Phelan 

TABLE 

2 

TABLE 

Hugh  Kelly  4 

R.  D.  Paoli 

11 

J.  T.  Keresey 

10 

C.  S.  Pinkney 

2 

Dr.  C.  D.  Kleine 

8 

Dr.  Putter 

10 

Rev.  James  Keane 

14 

Hon,  M.  H.  Glynn 

5 

G.  .A.  Leitner,  M.  D. 

8 

J.  J.  Fox 

6 

Rev.  M.  D.  Lennon 

13 

Rev.  Fr.  Fagan,  S.  J.  T 

Rev.  W.  H.  Murphi' 

4 

G.  J.  Hurst 

5 

T.  J.  Murrajf 

12 

J.  J.  Hoban 

10 

Rev.  D.  A.  Merrick,  S.  .1.  4 

H  Heide,  Jr. 

5 

J.  J.  Marrin 

7 

Elsworth  Healy 

5 

Rev.  J.  M.  McEvoy 

6 

Geo.  W.  Haffey 

6 

Eev.  D.  M.  McCarthy,  S.J.  31 

Hon.  L.  F.  Haffen 

U 

C.  E.  Mai  riu 

7 

P.  A.  Hendricks 

15 

Rev.  G.  Qniiin,  S.  .1. 

4 

Dr.  S.  Has.sel 

10 

Dr.  F.  J.  Quinlan 

10 

J.  F.  Halpin 

11 

M.  J.  Sweeney 

7 

Arthur  Hurley 

11 

J.  J.  Sinnott,  M.  D. 

13 

F.  J.  Hennessy 

.=5 

Hon.  C.  W.  Sinnott 

5 

Theo.  Halligan 

15 

C.  M.  Siebert 

8 

J.  F.  Joyce 

14 

Dr.  F.  L.  Tooley 

11 

J.  E.  Kelly 

9 

Hon.  John  Whalen 

4 

W.  A.  Keating 

6 

Stephen  A.  Wall 

15 

Rev.  D.  E.  Kiertian 

13 

C.  F.  Wetzel 

12 

The  dinner  of 

1905  marks  a  new  departure 

in 

the  history  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  a  new 
era  in  the  fortunes  of  Fordham.  At  former  din¬ 
ners  enthusiasm  was  mainly  nourished  by  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  past,  at  this  it  was  inspired 
also  by  great  hopes  for  the  future.  Develop¬ 
ment,  expansion  both  for  the  Alumni  and  the 
College,  were  the  dominating  thoughts  and  feel- 
ingsof  the  evening.  The  Alumni  Association  is 
about  to  become  a  legally  recognized  corporate 
body,  invested  with  the  rights  of  acquiring 
property  by  gift,  devise  or  purchase  as  other 
associations  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  St.  John’s  College 
is  about  to  become  Fordham  University.  The 
influences  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future  stirred  the  assembly  as  it  was  never 
stirred  before.  And  so  when  speech-making 
was  in  order,  the  different  speakers  gave  elo¬ 
quent  expression  to  topics,  which  the  birth  of 
the  University  naturally  suggested.  When  the 


Alumni  President,  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  rose, 
the  entire  body  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  the 
vigor  with  which  they  sang  the  old  ditty, 

“  For  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow, 

For  lie's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 

For  he’s  a  jolly  good  fellow, 

Which  nobody  can  deny,’’ 

showed,  that  the  simple  words  were  only  very 
imperfect  symbols,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  were  forced  to  convey. 

Mr.  O’Neill,  in  a  very  vigorous  and  more 
than  usually  earnest  address,  spoke  of  the  zeal 
of  the  different  committees  in  promoting,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  interests  of  their  different 
departments.  He  received,  he  said,  eighty-five 
letters  and  telegrams  from  Alumni  members, 
expressing  regrets  for  their  absence,  from  dis¬ 
tant  cities  of  the  union.  Some  came  from 
Canada,  some  from  San  Francisco,  some  from 
the  South  American  Republics.  Amongst  these 
were  communications  from  His  Grace  Arch¬ 
bishop  Farley,  from  Father  Scully  and  Father 
Pettit,  former  Presidents  of  the  College.  Mr. 
O’Neill  reminded  the  Alumni  of  the  time  and 
labor  and  attention,  which  were  devoted  by  the 
committees  to  a  multiplicity  of  details,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  dinner,  the  prom  and 
the  athletics  at  the  College.  He  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  ability  of  Mr. 
F.  Dwight  Dowley,  the  Treasurer,  who  drew  up 
the  legal  documents  requisite  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Alumni.  And  yet,  Mr.  O’Neill  said, 
every  sacrifice  he  looked  upon  as  an  honor  and 
a  duty,  if  he  only  thought  his  services  and  the 
services  of  his  associates  did  but  promote  in 
some  little  way,  the  interests  of  Alma  Mater. 

After  expressing  his  own  personal  devotion  to 
every  interest  of  Fordham,  he  introduced  the 
President,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  who,  he 
said,  was  not  a  stranger  amongst  the  old 
boys  of  the  eighties,  with  whom  he  labored 
as  a  prefect  and  teacher,  promoting  their 
happiness,  not  merely  by  encouraging  them 
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in  their  studies,  but  also  making  their  days 
brighter,  by  promoting  their  athletics. 

The  whole  body  again  rose  with  the  President, 
who  spoke  for  Alma  Mater,  and  in  graver, 
though  not  less  enthusiastic  accents,  the  entire 
assembly  sang  a  verse  from  the  “  Memories  of 
Fordham.” 

riow  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  memories  of  Fordham, 

Oil  scenes  of  St.  John’s,  how  m\r  thoughts  love  to  dwell, 
The  school  Imll,  the  chapel,  the  refectory  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  old  pump  that  we  all  loved  so  well. 

Though  to-night  in  our  glasses  the  bright  wine  is  glowing, 
I  think  with  a  sigh  of  the  days  long  ago, 

When,  tired  and  aihirsty  from  youth’s  eager  playing. 

I  quaffed  with  delight,  the  old  pump’s  crystal  tlow.” 

The  President  said  that  the  evolution  of  Ford¬ 
ham  from  a  College  to  a  University  was  not  a 
sudden,  forced,  mushroom  growth,  but  a  steady, 
natural,  gradual  development,  like  the  growth 
of  childhood  into  boyhood  and  boyhood  into 
manhood.  It  was,  he  said,  the  intention  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Archbishop  Hughes,  who  handed  over 
St.  John's  College  to  the  present  incumbents, 
to  make  of  Fordham  a  great  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity.  For  this  purpose  his  plan  was  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  Catholic  grammar  schools 
and  Catholic  high  schools  in  New  York  City, 
the  pupils  of  which  would  aspire  to  a  complete 
college  and  professional  education  in  Fordham, 
under  Catholic  auspices.  He  hoped  that  dream 
of  the  great  Archbishop  for  the  interests  of 
education  and  religion  is  about  to  be  realized. 
Next  year,  he  said,  the  College  is  to  open 
the  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine.  When  these 
schools  are  under  way,  it  is  the  hope  of  Fordham 
to  add  also  schools  of  Engineering  and  Peda¬ 
gogy,  and  as  the  crowning  glory  of  every  truly 
Catholic  University,  the  school  also  of  Theol¬ 
ogy. 

He  reminded  the  Alumni  of  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Fordham's  situation  as  a  college. 
We  are,  he  said,  in  a  centre  of  traffic,  in  the 


highway  of  travel  through  the  growing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bronx.  The  Bronx  Park,  the 
Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  that  imme¬ 
diately  surround  us,  make  our  situation  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  city.  Besides,  as  a 
help  to  our  Medical  School,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  hospitals  of  the  city  is  being 
built-  ill  lands  which  we  sold  to  the  city. 

Our  students,  he  added,  have  increased  in  a 
few  years  from  300  to  500.  Since  we  have  con¬ 
formed  ourselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  Re¬ 
gents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  havacome 
in  touch  with  the  city  high  schools  and  grammar 
schools,  the  pupils  of  which,  of  late  years,  are 
considerably  swelling  our  numbers.  These  num¬ 
bers  are  now  so  large  that  all  our  available  dor¬ 
mitories  and  rooms  are  overcrowded.  The  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  medical  and  law  students  makes 
it  imperative  upon  the  College  to  build  a  new 
dormitory.  A  lady  of  New  York  is  defraying 
the  expenses  of  a  new  building  in  Georgetown 
College  ;  the  Alumni  of  Holy  Cross  College  are 
erecting  a  new  dormitory  m  Worcester.  Ford¬ 
ham  has  already  built,  at  very  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  a  theatre  and  classroom  hall.  Shall  the 
enthusiasm  of  Fordham  men  manifested  here 
this  evening,  vanish  as  the  vapor,  or  shall  it 
express  itself  in  action  and  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  College  and  build  a  college  dormitory, 
which  will  be  known  in  Fordham  as  Alumni 
Hall  ? 

The  Hon.  Edward  E.  McCall,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
spoke  to  the  toast  of  the  Law  School.  As  he 
was  one  of  the  distinguished,  invited  guests  of 
the  occasion,  the  Fordham  men  expressed  their 
good  wishes  and  hearty  welcome  to  him  in  the 
following  lawyer’s  chorus  : 

“  Maroon.  Maroon,  Maroon,  to  our  colors  we’ll  be  true, 

Maroon,  Maroon,  Maroon  and  the  old  red  white  and  blue  ; 

Maroon,  Maroon,  Maroon,  our  Fordham  men  will  soon 

Win  many  legal  triumphs  for  the  glory  of  Maroon.” 
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Judge  McCall  gave  a  very  eloquent  address. 
He  expressed  his  encouragement  of  the  new 
Law  School  by  relating  a  story  of  a  similar  ven¬ 
ture.  When  he  was  lawyer,  he  said,  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  one  of  the  large  office  buildings  of 
the  city,  the  newly-appointed  dean  of  a  future 
law  school  came  to  him  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  hiring  of  rooms,  to  house  his  law  stu¬ 
dents.  The  proprietors  gave  him  orders  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  project,  thinking  it  would  end  in 
failure.  When  the  dean  entered  his  office,  Mr. 
McCall  asked  w'hat  security  he  could  give  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent.  The  dean,  in  a 
supreme  moment  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
his  success,  presented  to  him  all  the  money  he 
had.  Here,  he  said,  is  all  that  stands  between 
me  and  poverty,  but  gladly  will  I  pledge  it  as 
an  earnest  of  my  faith  in  the  success  of  my 
undertaking.  The  sincerity  of  the  dean  im¬ 
pressed  Mr.  McCall.  He  went  straight  to  his 
employers,  pleaded  the  case  of  the  intended  law 
school,  succeeded,  and  in  a  few  years  so  suc¬ 
cessful  was  that  school  that  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  law  school  or  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  should  vacate  the  building.  That 
dean  was  Dr.  Chase,  and  the  school  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  New  York  School  of  Law. 

After  bidding  Godspeed  to  the  Fordhain  Law 
School  in  an  eloquent  period,  in  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  new  venture  as  a  stately  ship  sailing 
into  the  open  sea,  while  he  stood  upon  the  shore 
waving  it  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  he  ven¬ 
tured,  he  said,  a  suggestion  in  the  organization 
of  the  curriculum  of  teaching.  Let  there  be, 
he  said  with  emphasis,  a  chair  of  ethics.  Let  it 
not  be  a  desultory,  parasitical  course,  but  one 
that  will  permeate  and  influence  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  law  teaching.  When  he  finished  his 
speech,  a  burst  of  genuine  approval  and  ap¬ 
plause  greeted  him  from  the  audience. 

Dr.  J.  Winters  Brannan  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  he  spoke  to  the  toast  of  the  Medical  School. 
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The  Medical  School  men,  a  body  of  whom  Ford- 
ham  is  justly  proud,  led  the  ovation  which  was 
given  Dr.  Brannan,  and  sang  with  the  dashing 
spirit  of  college  boys, 

“  'L'ake  me  down,  down,  down  where  the  Bron.x  River  flows, 
flows,  flow.s, 

To  dear  old  Fordharn,  no  fairer  spot  memory  knows  ; 

Just  give  rne  a  boitle  of  “  sass  ’’  from  the  “shop,  ” 

A  five-o’clock-biin,  with  a  sweet  crust  on  top, 

Force  ”  may  be  fine,  but  for  lioe  cake  I  pine, 

Down  where  the  Bron.x;  River  flows.’’ 

In  a  quiet  but  dignified  and  graceful  address, 
Dr.  Bratinan  explained  the  advantages  result¬ 
ing  to  the  new  City  Hospital  of  the  Bronx,  from 
its  proximity  to  Fordharn  Medical  School. 
These  advantages  he  discussed  under  two  as¬ 
pects,  the  interests  of  the  patients  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science.  Of  course,  he  said,  the 
first  care  of  those  under  whose  supervision  the 
welfare  of  the  hospital  is  placed,  is  the  comfort 
and  interests  of  the  patients.  That  is  a  public 
duty.  The  best  interests  of  the  patients  them¬ 
selves  are  secured,  he  thought,  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  bright,  earnest,  painstaking  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  who  will  have  the  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  diagnosis  of  any  given  case.  Having 
studied  the  possibilities  of  the  case  in  advance, 
it  will  often  happen,  that  the  diagnosis  of  the 
older  doctors  may  have  to  yield  to  the  opinion 
of  the  younger  men.  Influenced  by  the  alert¬ 
ness  of  the  students,  the  more  experienced  doc¬ 
tors  and  professors  will  be  stimulated  to  a 
greater  carefulness  in  rendering  their  decisions. 
Thus  science  will  not  only  be  promoted,  but 
the  interests  of  the  patients  will  be  likewise 
safeguarded. 

This  year  the  toast  to  the  ladies  was  omitted 
and  athletics  inserted  in  its  stead.  This  argues 
no  disrespect  to  the  ladies.  The  coming  Prom 
will,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  emphasize  the  chiv¬ 
alry  of  the  Fordharn  men. 

Mr.  John  R.  Van  Wormer  spoke  for  athletics. 
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He  made  one  of  the  eloquent  speeches  of  the 
evening.  As  Judge  McCall  insisted  on  ethics 
as  on  important  element  in  the  study  of  law,  so 
Mr.  Van  Wormer  made  a  forcible  plea  for  a 
high  standard  of  ethics  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
those,  who  aspire  to  athletic  honors.  His  ex¬ 
perience,  he  said,  proved  to  him  that  the  most 
coveted  laurels  can  be  won  on  the  track  by 
honest,  upright,  strightforward  methods.  The 
audience  fully  appreciated  Air.  Van  Wormer’s 
pleasant  address,  and  feeling  that  they  could 
express  their  honest  pride  on  the  achievements 
of  Fordham’s  baseball,  they  greeted  him  with 

“  The  good  old  Fordham  niae,  the  good  old  Rose  Hill  nine, 

Its  famons  b.aseball  viccorie.^,  with  undiinined  glory  shine  ; 
And  though  around  the  old  Maroon  fresh  wreaths  of  laurel 
twine. 

Still  lift  3'our  glass  and  toast  to-night,  the  good  old  Rose  Hill 
nine.” 

Hon.  Luke  D.  Stapleton  of  Manhattan  College 
was  very  warmly  introduced  by  President 
O’Neill  and  very  cordially  saluted  by  the  audi¬ 
ence,  singing, 

'■  Should  anld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min’ ; 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  the  days  of  auld  lung  st'ue  ? 

For  auld  hing  syne,  my  friends, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We  11  take  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet 
For  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Mr.  Stapleton  spoke  for  the  “  Sister  Col¬ 
leges." 

All  Fordham  men  are  aware  of,  and  appre¬ 
ciate,  the  tribute  of  esteem  for  their  Alma 
Mater  which  Mr.  Stapleton  so  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed  on  a  recent  public  occasion.  In  his 
brief  speech  he  reiterated  the  same  sentiments. 

The  introduction  of  Air.  Michael  J.  Sweeney, 
the  Historian  of  the  Association,  was  greeted 
with 

"  Then  hero’s  a  hand,  old  classmate  of  yore, 

When  as  boys  we  played  on  our  college  green  ; 


Let’s  drink  to  Alma  Mater  one  glass  more, 

And  to  our  life’s  bright  spring-time. 

When  we  were  all,  when  we  were  all  sixteen.” 

Mr.  Sweeney,  in  lawyer-like  fashion,  spoke 
from  the  floor,  and  related  briefly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  University  and  the  duty  of  the 
Association  to  further  its  interests.  He  re¬ 
vived  memories  of  the  activity  of  the  President, 
Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  who  when  a  scholastic  in 
Fordham  in  the  eighties,  was  instrumental  in 
breathing  new  life  into  athletics;  evolving 
from  the  old  “  Rose  Hills  ’’  the  present  Fordham 
baseball  team,  and  forwarding  the  enrollment 
of  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association.  To  the  newly-appointed  Dean  of 
the  Aledical  School,  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  he 
paid  a  handsome  tribute,  dwelling  upon  the 
skill  and  reputation  of  this  gentleman  in  his 
profession,  upon  his  excellent  work  as  former 
President  of  the  Association,  and  upon  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  universal  satisfaction  at  his  appointment 
to  his  present  responsible  position. 

He  touched  on  the  spirit  of  progress  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year, 
the  advantages  of  the  movement  for  incorpor¬ 
ation,  the  custom  of  holding  business  meetings 
from  time  to  time  similar  to  the  one  recently 
held  in  the  Catholic  Club.  The  credit  for  this 
spirit  of  advancement,  he  said,  is  mainly  due 
to  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  President,  and  to  Mr. 
Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  Treasurer. 

He  drew  attention  to  the  high-spirited  and 
honorable  action  of  Judge  Alorgan  J.  O’Brien 
who,  when  requested  to  join  the  University 
Club,  readily  expressed  his  willingness,  provid¬ 
ed  he  would  enter  by  right  of  his  A.  B.  from 
Fordham.  He  was  notified  that  Fordham  was 
not  on  the  list  of  eligible  colleges,  but  that  he 
could  become  a  member  by  right  of  his  degree 
from  Columbia.  Mr.  O’Brien  courteously  but 
firmly  replied,  that  unless  he  entered  as  a  Ford¬ 
ham  graduate,  he  preferred  to  waive  the  honor 
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altogether.  The  matter  was  finally  settled, 
and  Judge  O'Brien  was  admitted  on  his  own 
conditions. 

Mr.  Sweeney  alluded  to  the  able  article  of 
M.  J.  A.  McCaffery  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Messenger.,  to  the  election  of  Michael  J. 
Doran,  ’94,  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Common  Council  of  his  city,  and  to  the 
election  of  Finton  Phelan,  ’94,  as  Senator  of 
Connecticut,  and  to  the  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  formed  in  Pittsburg,  with  Charles 
L.  Livingston  as  President. 

In  this  connection,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  is  interesting. 

Feb.  3d,  1905. 

1.  Bell  Brennan, 

Chairman  Dinner  Committee,  Fordham 
University  Alumni  Association. 

Dear  Frie7id  and  Brother  : — In  reply  to  your 
letter,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  First  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni 
Association. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  local  alumni  into  the  ‘‘  Fordham  Club 
of  Pittsburg.”  of  which  my  little  self  has  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  honor  of  being  presi¬ 
dent.  Nt.  had  hoped  to  all  go  on  in  a  body, 
forty  strong,  to  attend  the  dinner,  but  I  fear 
the  movement  did  not  start  in  time  ;  you  know 
that  we  move  very  slo\yly  in  Pittsburg,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
due  to  its  supersaturation  with  bituminous  coal 
in  the  lump.  However,  though  slow,  we  Pitts- 
burgers  are  assure  as  fate  or  a  Fordham  base¬ 
ball  victory,  and  when  we  have  annexed  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  to  Greater  Pittsburg,  I  promise  to 
lead  the  Fordham  Club  of  Pittsburg  to  the 
following  Annual  Alumni  Dinner. 

An  important  patent  case  with  which  I  am 
professionally  connected,  demands  my  presence 


here,  and  I  regret  the  more  my  enforced  ab¬ 
sence  from  your  gathering,  for  the  reason  that 
I  will  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  renewing 
my  happy  acquaintance  with  one  whom  you 
will  honor  on  this  occasion  ;  and  when  you 
greet  him  as  the  new  President  of  old  Ford¬ 
ham,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  the 
able  and  untiring  efforts  of  Fr.  John  Collins 
is  due,  in  great  part,  the  athletic  success  of 
Fordham.  It  was  Fr.  Collins  who,  as  our  pre¬ 
fect,  gathered  together  the  first  Fordham  foot¬ 
ball  eleven,  which  was  not  composed  entirely 
of  the  baseball  nine  and  the  two  heaviest  men 
in  college. 

Then,  too,  it  was  that  that  synonym  of  vic¬ 
tory,  “  Rose  Hill,”  vanished  from  our  shirt- 
fronts  after  having  served  its  useful  purpose, 
and  in  its  stead  appeared  for  the  first  time  on 
the  new  uniforms,  that  name  which  has  ever 
since  forged  steadily  towards  the  front  rank  in 
college  athletics — a  name  everywhere  known, 
honored,  and  by  us  all  dearly  loved — the  name 
of  “  Fordham.” 

By  the  way,  I  have,  I  believe,  the  honor  of 
having  worn  the  first  “  F”  ever  appearing  in 
our  athletics  ;  Tom  Shea  may  dispute  this,  but 
I  have  the  evidence. 

Regards  and  best  wishes  to  all  the  old  boys. 
Will  see  you  all  at  Commencement. 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  Ludlow  Livingston, 

Pres.  Fordham  Club  of  Pittsburg. 

.A  hush  of  reverent  silence  came  upon  all,  as 
Mr.  Sweeney  announced  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  who  passed  to  their 
reward  during  the  year,  Rev.  Father  Moran, 
’53,  and  Rev.  Christopher  O’Reilly,  ’79.  As  a 
mark  of  respect,  all  remained  standing  for  a 
few  moments,  in  silence. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hurley,  the  last  of  the  appointed 
speakers,  represented  last  year’s  graduating 
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class,  which  was  welcomed  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Alumni  by 

“  When  tiie  Fordhiuii  Cadets  are  marchin,^ 

In  review  on  Coniracnceineiit  Day, 

With  strains  of  nia-rtial  music, 

Flag  and  banner  waving  gay, 

'Tis  then  lliat  our  hearts  are  proudest. 

For  we  know,  ’nad  the  heroes  true. 

Who  won  our  country’s  battles. 

Was  the  Fordhara  boy  in  blue.” 

Mr.  Hurley  made  an  interesting,  clever,  witty 
speech,  and  withal  showed  a  dash  of  straight¬ 
forward  earnestness  which  augurs  well  for  his 
future  success.  Fordham  congratulates  him. 

Father  Campbell  was  then  called  upon,  and 
made  a  pleasant  speech. 

Mgr.  Mooney  also  spoke,  and  while  heartily 
approving  of  the  recommendation  of  Judge 
McCall  on  the  necessity  of  a  course  of  ethics, 
suggested  that  morals  would  lack  their  strong¬ 
est  motive  if  divorced  from  religion.  He  also 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Father  Jouin,  S.  J., 
who,  in  his  books,  was  the  first  to  adapt  the 
teaching  of  Catholic  ethics  to  the  conditions 
of  our  time  and  country. 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  as  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  announced  that  the  faculty  of  medicine 


was  already  closen,  and  promised  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  public  announcement  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  wdien  he  will  enter  formally  into 
the  duties  of  his  office.  While  fully  realizing  the 
difficulties  that  are  to  be  overcome,  his  confi¬ 
dence,  he  said,  in  the  success  of  the  Medical 
School,  always  unfaltering,  is  day  by  day  grow¬ 
ing  stronger,  by  the  kindness  and  encourage¬ 
ment  he  has  met  with  from  those  whose  assist¬ 
ance  he  so  highly  appreciates. 

Before  the  gathering  dispersed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Jonas  O’Brien,  who  made  an 
informal  but  practical  speech,  IMr.  Francis 
O’Neill  appointed  a  Committee  composed  of 
Messrs.  John  Whalen,  Peter  Hendricks,  Mor¬ 
gan  J.  O’Brien,  Mgr.  Mooney,  Charles  Phillips, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  Rev.  D.  O'Dwyer,  Hugh 
Kelly,  W’.  Hurst,  A.  h..  Hirst,  Dr.  G.  Edebohls, 
Francis  O’Neill,  and  Jonas  O’Brien,  to  respond 
to  the  appeal  made  by  the  President  in  his 
speech,  to  contribute  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  dormitory.  Before  the  guests  left 
Delmonico's,  enthusiasm  was  translated  into 
action,  and  $4,000  was  realized  as  a  beginning 
of  the  new  fund.  Thus  closed  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  enjoyable  dinners  of  the 
Fordham  Alumni  Association. 
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Jixed  eyes  that  on  the  path-way^  lie, 
^nd  sullen  Jeet  against  the  gnarled  slope, 
l^nheedin^  brothers  who  alll^e  may^  ^rope, 
''V^e  upward  toil  athwart  the  leaden  sky^ ; 
^se  dalliar[t-wise  or  w^eariedly  We  si^l^, 

0r  soul-Wrun^  oj  despair  r^o  longer  cope 
"V^itti  lusty  toil,  but  at  ar^other’s  t|ope 
0hrill  loud  derision  and  tt|e  cl|illin^  wl|y? 


^et  clarior|-clear  /bur  battle-paean  roll, 

fl^idmost  tl|e  ^^eaq  sur_^e  b^ou^h  you  sleep- 
"^hat  ours  may  be  /our  ^lad,  ir^trepid  soul, 

^lert  to  help  a  brother  up  tl|e  steep 
0r  sWeaty  moil  and  Warring  ^oalward  brave — 
^V\/ortl|y  tl|e  maql^eod  tt|at  the  ff^aster  ^ave  I 
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Cbe  $i)ort  Story. 


PERUSING  the  dust-dimmed  pages  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  glacing  at  the  superb  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art,  we  cannot  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  that,  in  each  branch  of  these  expositions 
of  human  ingenuity,  there  was  some  prodigy 
who  devoted  his  life  and  talents  entirely  to  the 
perfection  of  his  ability  in  either  of  these  lines, 
and  whose  spirit  seems  to  be  portrayed  in  every 
sentence  or  in  every  tinted  curve.  What  man  is 
able  to  meTition  Epic  Poetry,  without  linking  its 
fame  with  the  gifted  greatness  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Milton  ?  Pictures  cannot  be  displayed  nor 
statuary  unveiled,  without  the  bystanders  at 
once  beginning  to  ponder  over  the  deft  touch  of 
Raphael  and  the  clear  chiseling  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  short 
story.  Although  it  does  not  occupy  as  high  a 
place  in  letters  as  histories  and  biographies,  still 
it  had,  for  its  adherent,  one  of  the  most  original 
and  at  the  same  time  most  unfortunate  of  au¬ 
thors,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

This  style  of  fiction  appealed  to  Poe  as  no 
other  kind  could.  Just  as  he  preferred  brevity 
in  poetry,  he  wished  conciseness  in  story.  The 
rambling  deviations  from  the  principal  object 
and  point  of  interest,  which  are  necessities  and 
accessories  to  a  novel,  were  odious  to  his  love  of 
unity  and  direct  procedure.  In  the  short  story 
he  saw  a  chance  to  plunge  rapidly  into  an  in¬ 
teresting  event  and  to  group  immediately  about 
it,  all  that  was  conducive  to  its  embellishment. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  prune  all  superfluous  de¬ 
tail,  without  detracting  from  the  interest  which 
he  was  endeavoring  to  enlist.  Poe  objected  to 
any  unimportant  event  creeping  into  his  narra¬ 


tive,  and  consequently  he  grasped  the  opportun¬ 
ity,  which  this  method  of  writing  offers,  namely, 
the  power  to  confine  in  a  short  space  all  proper 
materials,  and  to  prevent  any  side  issue  to  enter 
the  tale. 

This  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  “The 
House  of  Usher.”  Instantl}^  the  peculiar  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  vicinity  is  brought  home  most 
vividly  to  our  minds,  and  gives  us  a  strong  sug¬ 
gestion  of  what  the  predominating  feature  of 
the  sketch  is  going  to  be.  Throughout  the 
tale,  nothing  is  mentioned  which  does  not  per¬ 
tain  in  some  way  to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene, 
and  the  curious  position  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  Ushers.  Everything  stated  leads  directly 
towards  the  startling  climax,  and  each  word  and 
sentence  performs  an  especial  duty,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  entire  plot,  just  as  every  little 
insect  plays  a  part,  no  matter  how  unimportant, 
in  the  building  of  a  coral  reef.  The  conclusion 
itself  is  attained  without  any  wanderings  from 
the  course  of  events,  which  tend  towards  the 
uncanny  clash. 

By  narrating  the  principal  topic  at  once,  our 
author  was  able  to  use  his  wonderful  logical 
power.  He  states  a  fact,  and  by  his  marvellous 
steps  to  prove  its  correctness,  the  reader  is 
forced  to  peruse  with  bated  breath  the  infer¬ 
ences  which  he  draws  from  seeming  trifles. 
The  statement  which  was  apparently  absurd 
becomes  most  obvious.  Poe  would  have  been 
unable  to  employ  his  inferential  skill,  in  the 
writing  of  a  novel,  since  his  uniform  arrange¬ 
ment  of  arguments  could  not  be  sustained,  and 
the  requisite  time  and  the  unity  would  most 
certainly  have  been  interrupted. 
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For  instance,  “  The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue  ”  illustrate  this  principle.  Poe  declares 
in  his  opening  lines  the  existence  and  the 
strength  of  his  power  of  analysis.  He  proves 
this  by  comparison  and  example.  Then,  by 
the  conversations  of  Dupin,  is  brought  to  light 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  exercise  of  this 
talent,  besides  a  good  description  of  what  this 
faculty  really  is.  In  this  narrative  also  we 
notice  that  solid  compactness,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which,  Poe  took  such  great  pleasure. 
Each  deduction  fits  exquisitely  into  the  next, 
just  as  in  the  angler’s  pole  every  section  finds 
an  exact  hollow  in  its  complement. 

The  short  story  is  a  peculiarly  American  pro¬ 
duction,  and  as  such  it  should  be  found  in  a 


peculiarly  American  publication,  namely,  the 
college  magazine.  It  would  furnish  students 
with  a  style  of  reading  to  which  they  are  par¬ 
tial,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  should  be 
found  in  our  periodicals.  But  there  is  a  stronger 
motive  than  this.  What  class  of  literature  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  maturing  abilities  of 
a  young  author  than  the  short  story?  It 
furnishes  a  source  for  the  display  of  his  fertility 
of  invention  and  a  chance  for  a  pertinent  proof 
of  his  native  shrewdness.  Since  such  is  the 
case,  our  students  ought  to  bend  their  efforts 
in  the  attempt  to  improve  upon  their  story  writ¬ 
ing  and,  incidentally,  make  their  journals  more 
interesting  and  praiseworthy. 

I.ORiNG  M.  A.  Black,  ’07. 
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THE  RUSH  TO  THE  BRONX. 

The  development  of  the  Bronx  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  development  of  Ford¬ 
ham.  In  older  countries,  and  even  in 
our  own  country  at  an  earlier  period,  the  ten¬ 
dency,  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  seats  of  learning,  was  to  build  colleges  in 
the  country.  What  was  first  sought  was  peace 
and  quiet,  “  a  good  and  pleasant  site  where 
there  is  a  wholesome  and  temperate  constitution 
of  the  air  ;  composed  with  waters,  springs  or 
wells,  woods  and  pleasant  fields  ;  which  being  ob¬ 
tained,  these  commodities  are  enough  to  invite 
students  to  stay  and  abide  there.”  Attractions 
such  as  these  determined  the  site  of  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  no  doubt  our  own  Fordham,  in  for¬ 
mer  days.  Then,  when  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  were  few,  “  these  commodities  were  enough 
to  invite  students  to  stay  and  abide  there.” 
Athens  invited  Rome,  Paris  invited  all  Europe  ; 
the  ancient  schools  of  Ireland  and  England 
had  attractions  for  students  from  distant  lands. 

But  at  the  present  day,  when  institutions  of 
learning  are  so  numerous,  when  competition 
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amongst  them  is  so  keen,  it  is  the  students  that 
invite  the  colleges  and  universities,  not  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  the  students.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  United  States.  Thousands 
are  ambitious  of  education  who  have  not  the 
means  “  to  stay  and  abide.”  They  will  be  non¬ 
resident  students.  We  are  not  a  rural,  we  are  an 
urban  people.  And  if  we  do  condescend  to  love 
the  country,  it  must  be  rus  in  urbe.  The 
college,  therefore,  that  best  suits  the  times  is 
one  that  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  teeming 
and  growing  population.  By  the  kind  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Providence,  there  is  no  university  of 
the  land  to-day  that  so  completely  fulfils  all 
these  conditions  of  hopeful  success  as  the  in¬ 
fant  University  of  Fordham.  It  is  a  veritable 
rus  in  urbe.  With  extensive  grounds  of  its  own, 
naturally  picturesque,  surrounded  by  the  park 
systems  of  the  Bronx  and  Pelham  and  the  new 
Botanical  Gardens,  with  glimpses  of  the  fair 
City  to  the  south,  Long  Island  Sound  to  the 
east,  and  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivers  to  the 
west,  it  is  besides  situated  on  the  highway  of 
travel,  not  only  of  the  city  of  New  York  with 
its  pent  up  millions,  but  what  is  more  to  its  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  the  marvellously  developing  Bor¬ 
ough  of  the  Bronx. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  rush  of  population  to 
the  Bronx,  we  quote  from  an  editorial  of  the 
New  York  Sun  : 

“  In  preparing  the  city  budget  for  1905,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  allowed 
$96,000  for  the  working  force  of  the  Bureau  of 
Buildings  in  the  Bronx,  or  $8,000  less  than 
Superintendent  P.  J.  Reville’s  estimate.  Now 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  issue  $20,000  of 
special  revenue  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bureau,  because  of  the  great  increase  in  its  bus¬ 
iness.  In  1904  plans  were  filed  for  1,684  •lew 
buildings  in  the  borough,  to  cost  $23,068,185, 
and  for  652  alterations,  to  cost  $855,233.  This 
makes  a  total  of  2,336  separate  building  opera¬ 


tions  undertaken  during  the  year,  or  150  per 
cent,  more  than  were  ever  recorded  before  in 
a  similar  period. 

“  The  Bronx  has  an  area  of  40.65  square  miles, 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  Manhattan.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  buildings  that  are  going  up  are 
dwelling  and  apartment  houses  of  medium  cost. 

“  It  is  evident  that  the  Bronx  is  entering  on  a 
period  of  unprecedented  growth  and  material 
development.  The  real  estate  and  building 
transactions  of  1904  are  likely  to  be  overshad¬ 
owed  in  1905.  As  transportation  facilities  are 
improved,  the  population  of  the  borough  will 
increase  more  rapidly.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
present  transportation  lines  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  them  five  years  hence.  It  is 
probable  that  ten  years  from  now  the  Bronx  will 
be  thickly  settled  from  one  end  to  another.” 

An  extract  of  statistics  from  the  Bronx 
Borough  Record  and  Times  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  growth  of  this  Borough  in  population. 

POPULATION. 

1875  State  Census . 36,194 

1904  Estimate . 320,000 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  BOROUGHS. 

1900  I.N'CUEASK  PER  CENT. 

Bronx . 200,507 . 127.70 

Brooklyn . 1,166,582 . 30.12 

Manhattan ....  1,850,093 . 29.02 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

NUMBER  .0  COST 

3,843 . ^15,533,524 

•6,186 . 53,303,441 

TAXABLE  REAL  ESTATE. 


1875 . $22,630,515 

1904 . 261,026,477 


Where  the  people  are,  there  will  be  the  de¬ 
mand  for  every  branch  of  education,  and  where 
the  demand  is,  there  is  the  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  to  dispense  the  supply. 


YEARS 

1884-1888 

1899-1903 
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On  the  2ist  Feb.,  Fordham  held  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  collegiate 
meets  of  the  season  in  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment  Armory.  Representatives  from 
Georgetown,  Yale,  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania 
were  among  the  competitors.  'Phe  meet  was 
very  well  attended,  and  though  our  athletes 
did  not  succeed  in  winning  as  many  trophies 
as  last  year,  yet,  when  reinforced  next  year  by 
the  Medical  and  Law  students,  we  hope  our 
track  team  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  best.  A 
full  account  of  the  meet  will  be  given  in  the 
next  Monthly. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  public  no¬ 
tice  was  given  that  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School  offers  “a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold 
for  the  best  piece  of  Fmglish  poetry  which  may 


be  produced  by  any  student  of  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  by  next  Commencement  Day.”  The 
only  condition  stated  by  the  donor  is  “it  must 
be  poetry.”  Fifty  dollars  is  a  very  substantia! 
offer  for  one  poem,  no  conditions  to  be  ob¬ 
served  as  to  length,  style,  or  subject  matter,  and 
w'e  take  this  occasion  to  remind  students  that 
there  are  just  about  four  months  in  which  to 
hand  in  their  work.  It  does  not  seem  from  the 
Dean’s  letter  that  only  one  poem  will  be  allowed 
to  each  competitor,  therefore  the  chances  of  win¬ 
ning  the  coveted  prize  are  open  to  all  who  try. 
This  is  surely  the  most  favorable  time  to  work 
for  the  prize,  before  the  “tired  feeling”  of 
Spring-time  comes  around,  the  distraction  of 
the  baseball  season,  and  the  hard  study  for  the 
final  exams.  We  hope  to  learn  that  a  great 
many  will  enter  the  competition. 


THE  WINTER  TREE. 
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[pow  burdened  branches  si^b. 

Is  bending  low  neatb  sleei  and  snow, 
l}istlin^  winds  witb  dismal  cry, 
ypon  \\)y  ice-bound  brandies  bic 


e  w 


low. 


You  sljiver,  clad  in  garments  prey, 

0nd  lonp  and  sigl?  for  smilinp  ^prinp. 

Whose  balms  may  rouse  you  from  decay, 

0nd  bloominp  hsalth  once  more  miph'l’  bnnp. 


0eserted  are  t^y  leafless  limbs, 

0f  feathered  friends,  with  voice  attune. 
Whose  eveninp  sonps  are  as  the  hynnns 
0f  Vesper-  tide  In  sunny  ^^une. 


PaulX.  Maher, 
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Cbe  Criais  of  €sainination$. 


The  class  was  in  session  as  usual  Saturday 
morning,  and  things  were  going  smooth¬ 
ly,  when  the  teacher,  receiving  a  paper 
that  had  just  come  around,  called  out  those 
dreaded  words  :  “Oral  examinations  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next.”  A  breath¬ 
less  silence  which  lasted  several  minutes  fell 
upon  the  class.  Then  the  teacher,  who  was 
still  looking  at  the  paper,  continued  reading  ; 
“  Let  each  boy  be  sure  of  his  examination  time, 
as  there  will  be  no  class  on  those  days.” 
Usually  the  thought  of  having  to  spend  but 
twenty  minutes  at  school  in  three  days,  would 
bring  wild  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  boys,  but  it 
was  not  so  now.  Books  were  pulled  out,  pencils 
were  sharpened  and  all  set  to  work,  the  major¬ 
ity,  more  studiously  than  ever  before.  One 
boy,  leaning  towards  his  neighbor,  said  :  “Just 
think  :  ten  fables  in  Greek,  and  I’m  sure  I 
don't  know  the  first  word  in  any  of  them.” 
“  Oh,  I  don’t  worry  about  that,”  said  the  other 
very  solemnly,  thinking  of  his  misspent  time. 

How  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  lines  of 
Latin  ?  Think  of  the  |hours  I'll  spend  in  jug  ! 
I  can’t  guess  all  of  it  ;  I  don’t  even  know  what 
some  of  it  is  about.”  Just  then  the  bell  rang 
and  prayers  were  said.  All  made  a  rush  for  the 
door  to  see  the  time  appointed  for  their  examin¬ 
ations. 

One  by  one  they  came  up  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  gathered  together  in  the  corridor, 
where  each  one  waited  for  his  appointed  time. 
Some  one  suggested  a  great  scheme,  as  he 
supposed,  to  shorten  the  examination  period. 
He  proposed  to  go  into  the  room  with  his  coat 


buttoned  up,  his  gloves  on  and  his  handker¬ 
chief  in  his  overcoat.  It  would  take  him  some 
few  minutes  to  remove  his  coat  and  gloves  ; 
then,  just  as  the  examiner  should  be  about  to 
begin,  he  would  need  his  handkerchief.  This, 
of  course,  would  take  more  time.  But  he  found 
the  examiner  too  wary  ;  he  had  been  a  boy 
himself.  The  time  was  counted  from  the 
moment  he  began,  not  from  the  time  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room — he  had,  in  fact,  but  prolonged 
his  agony.  On  coming  out  he  told  the  other 
boys  that  the  scheme  “  didn’t  work.” 

In  turn  they  came  into  the  dreaded  presence 
of  the  examiner.  Some  had  promised  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  good  St.  Anthony,  and  begged  him 
to  inspire  the  examiner  to  question  them  on  the 
passages,  in  which  they  were  most  proficient  ; 
others  had  offered  their  Holy  Communion  that 
moniingfor  the  same  intention.  Question  after 
question  was  given  in  quick  succession,  and 
stammering  answers  in  weak  tones  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Even  the  most  assertive  boy — we 
haven’t  any  self-satisfied  ones  in  Fordham,  all 
presumption  is  taken  out  of  them  in  the  class¬ 
room — felt  his  heart  thump  harder  than  it  did 
while  he  was  watching  the  most  exciting  games 
on  the  ball  field. 

But  soon  it  was  over,  and  the  classes  were 
resumed  on  Friday  morning.  How  long  the 
good  resolutions  that  w'ere  made  during  the 
trying  period  of  examinations  will  last,  is  to  be 
seen.  Will  the  boys’  merry  hearts  and  love  of 
fun  lead  them  to  neglect  their  studies  for  the 
next  examination  ?  It  remains  to  be  seen. 

John  M.  Wilson,  B  Prep. 
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St,  John’s  Debating  Society. 


Fourth  Article. 

OME  we  now  to  the  Rhetoric  class  of 
1859,  when  Edward  Brownson,  son  of 
Orestes  A.  Brownson  of  Massachusetts, 
John  J.  Carberry  of  New  York,  James  M. 
Cosgrove  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Bernard  A.  Galligan  of  Fall  River,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  John  J.  Gaynor  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Francis  J.  Holahan  of  Brooklyn,  William  J. 
Joyce  of  New  York,  C.  A.  La  Rue  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  John  Ign.  Lynch  of  New  York,  Numa 
J.  Samory^of  New  Orleans,  John  J.  Schachte 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  William  J. 
Sheridan  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Michael 
J,  A.  McCaffery  of  New  York. 

McCaffery  and  Brownson  were  easily  the 
giants  of  the  class,  both  most  excellent  scholars 
in  English,  Latin  and  Greek  literature  and 
history  as  well  as  hard-headed  students  in 
philosophy  and  mathematics  ;  their  debates 
were  frequent  and  hot,  often  to  the  limit  of 
personal  antagonism. 

Brownson  was  a  captain  in  the  Union  Army 
and  gave  up  his  young  life  battling  for  the 
flag  ;  McCaffery  has  made  his  mark  both  in 
literature  and  law,  and  his  splendid  personality 
bids  fair  to  stay  many  a  year  yet  to  come  on 
this  genial  planet,  an  honor  and  a  glory  to  old 
St.  John’s.  Thank  God,  the  flag,  under  whose 
stars  and  stripes  the  son  of  Dr.  Brownson 
fought  and  died,  and  whose  gorgeous  beauty 
inspired  McCaffery  to  pen  one  of  his  most  stir¬ 
ring  poems,  in  his  beautiful  “  Siege  of  Spoleto,” 


still  “  in  triumph  doth  wave  o’er  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.”  May  it  so 
wave  a  thousand  years  and  beyond  ! 

John  Carberry,  who  afterwards  became  a 
lawyer  in  New  York,  and  James  Cosgrove,  sub¬ 
sequently  a  dry-goods  merchant,  companions, 
par  7wbile  frairum,  were  painstaking  speakers, 
whose  efforts  showed  hard  work  ;  large-hearted 
Galligan,  who  soon  after  leaving  College  settled 
in  West  Virginia,  then  went  to  Chicago  and 
joined  a  mercantile  agency,  was  impetuous  and 
dogmatic  ;  John  Gaynor,  a  sweet  singer  and 
one  of  the  original  Rose  Hill  Baseball  Club, 
with  Doherty,  Sullivan,  Murphy,  the  McKeans 
and  Oliver  of  ’60,  and  Samory,  Sheridan,  Brown¬ 
son  and  Joyce  of  his  own  class,  was  graceful  in 
action  and  diction  ;  and  La  Rue,  of  the  blue 
blood  of  Canada,  which  he  showed  in  his 
courtly  bearing,  who  afterwards  became  a  doc¬ 
tor  ;  both  believed  their  words,  well  chosen, 
were  the  very  ones  that  convinced  men’s  minds 
and  were  satisfied  in  their  youthful  belief ; 
Samory,  who  became  a  cotton  merchant  and 
afterwards  lived  abroad  for  many  years,  still 
believed  his  side  right,  no  matter  how  the 
chairman  decided  ;  and  Schachte,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  a  priest  in  the  South,  seldom 
spoke.  John  Ignatius  Lynch  believed  every¬ 
body  but  himself  was  right,  and  did  not  care  to 
impress  any  with  his  personal  worth  and  attain¬ 
ments,  though  he  was  thoroughly  well  grounded 
in  light  literature  and  history  ;  William  Sheridan 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  public  official  in 
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his  native  city  (whose  brother  John  of ’63  came 
aftei\him),  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Society, 
ready  in  speech,  sometimes  brilliant,  but  in 
discussion,  good-tempered  always;  Frank  liol- 
ahan  was  of  manly  grace,  easy  in  his  speech, 
which  showed  little  effort  in  preparation  ;  his 
phraseology  was  artful  and  sweet-sounding,  but 
unconvincing  ;  Joyce,  whose  father  had  built  the 
present  College  church  on  the  great  lawn,  had 
to  be  dragged  into  a  debate  ;  said  what  he  had 
to  say  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  was 
thereafter  silent  ;  he  is  now  Assistant  Cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
Central  Park,  and  often  revisits  the  scene  of 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  and  sorrow¬ 
fully  laments  the  many  changes  made  by  the 
closing  in  of  the  great  city  upon  the  beautiful 
landscapes  and  magnificent  views  that  were 
formerly  at  once  the  pride  and  boast  and  glory 
of  old  Rose  Hill. 

Of  that  great  class  of  thirteen,  but  two  sur¬ 
vive;  the  others,  let  us  hope  and  pray,  rest  in  the 
peace  of  the  Lord.  When  living,  they  were 
men  notable  in  the  spheres  of  honorable  en¬ 
deavor,  and  for  such  good  as  they  did  while  on 
earth,  they  cheerfully  and  unstiiitingly  gave 
credit  and  sincere  recognition  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Father  Maurice  Ronayne  was  the  President 
of  the  Society  when  the  new  class,  consisting 
of  Frank  Begley,  John  Brogan,  Charles  M. 
Cheesbrough,  William  J.  Collins,  William 
Doherty,  John  H.  Gafney,  John  Hughes,  An¬ 
drew  J.  Lynch,  John  J.  McCormick,  Eugene 
Murphy,  James  Olwell,  John  J.  Roche  and 
John  Daly,  joined  in  the  Fall  of  i860, 

Begley,  Brown,  Cheesbrough,  McCormick 
and  Daly  let  the  others  carry  on  the  debates, 
and  were  good  listeners  ;  they  are  no  longer 
among  the  living ;  Cheesbrough  started  in  to 
be  a  lawyer  ;  his  perseverance  did  not  last 
long  :  he  died  in  New  York  about  the  year  1870, 


disappointed  in  hopes  of  worldly  usefulness  ; 
Collins  was  an  active  debater,  of  great  promise 
as  a  physician  in  after-life  in  Boston,  but  died 
in  early  youth  of  consumption,  as  did  Andrew 
Lynch  of  Utica,  New  York  ;  Lynch  was  a  quick, 
energetic  man,  of  great  force  of  character. 
They  were  fast  friends.  Lynch  and  Collins,  en- 
gaging  in  their  manners  and  pleasant  of  speech, 
serious  and  earnest  in  public  discourse;  John 
H.  Gafney  was  very  careful  and  precise  in  the 
use  of  words  ;  he  became  a  noted  man  in  aiter- 
life  in  New  York,  acquired  large  means  in 
various  enterprises,  and  died  about  ten  years 
ago  ;  Eugene  Murphy,  brother  of  Henry  M. 
Murphy  of  the  Class  of  ’60,  went  to  West  Point 
after  leaving  College,  staying  there  a  few  years, 
quitting  to  become  a  civil  engineer  in  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  he  was  of  quick  and  nervous  disposition, 
which  weakened  the  force  of  many  an  argument 
solidly  maintained,  but  he  nevertheless  was  an 
excellent  baseball  player  with  the  Rose  Hills  ; 
Olwell,  the  son  of  one  of  the  noble  group  of 
bankers  that  made  the  Irish  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  and  Bank  the  power  and  protection  and 
help  to  Irish  immigrants  and  Catholicity  in 
America,  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice 
died  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  he  was  a  match 
for  any  in  debate,  strong  as  well  as  skilful  in 
argument  ;  his  brother  George,  now,  alas!  also 
gone  to  his  rest,  joined  the  Society  in  1861. 

Solomon  Murphy,  though  bright  and  of  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition,  did  not  excel  in  discussion  ;  he 
was  lame,  but  his  companions  liked  him  all  the 
same,  so  much  so  that  his  college  days  were 
the  only  real  happy  days  he  ever  spent,  for  his 
after-life  was  a  most  unhappy  one  till  death  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  his  sufferings  on  this  earth, 
about  the  year  1869  ;  William  Doherty  was  a 
splendid  scholar  and  an  admirable  debater  ; 
ten  years  later,  when  he  was  a  Jesuit  priest,  he 
became  President  of  the  Society  of  which  he 
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was  in  186  £  so  active  a  member  ;  he  is  still  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rule  of  life  laid  down  by  St.  Igna¬ 
tius.  John  Roche,  brother  of  Frank  Roche, 
of  the  Class  of  ’59,  is  still  gracing  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  law  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  ;  he 
was  cautious  and  sure  of  speech,  but  withal 
to  the  point. 

And  John  Hughes,  who  was  always  ready  for 
argument,  then  a  mature  man  of  burly  frame, 
and  of  great  worldly  knowledge  and  e.xperi- 
ence,  had  traveled  much  and  met  many 
men,  but  his  tongue  had  the  accent  which  so 
surely  distinguished  the  North  of  Ireland  man 
from  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in  the  beautiful 
Island  ;  he  afterwards  became  founder  and  first 
pastor  of  the  magnificent  parish  of  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Bronx.  Though  solemn  requiem  Mass 
was  chanted  over  his. body  in  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  New  York  many 


years  ago,  his  memory  is  still  fresh  and  green 
in  the  souls  of  those  who  knew  him  best  as  a 
self-sacrificing  and  painstaking  priest.  He 
was  unceasing  in  his  praises  of  his  College,  and 
did  all  his  vigorous  nature  enabled  him,  to  en¬ 
hance  its  importance  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education  and  to  trumpet  with  mighty  voice 
the  countless  merits  and  works  of  the  learned, 
pious  and  devoted  men  of  the  great  Order  that 
so  safely  guided  the  hesitating  footsteps  of  the 
Catholic  youth  committed  to  their  sane  and 
sound  direction  and  schooling. 

The  writer  will  now  leave  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  classes  to  other  and  more  engaging 
pens  than  his  own  ;  but,  if  he  be  permitted, 
some  observations  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
written  in  the  foregoing  meagre  sketches,  may 
in  another  number  be  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Fordham  Monthly. 


F.  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60. 
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Once  a  youth  went  forth  to  battle, 

Full  enamoured  of  the  fray, 

On  the  bloody  sands  beneath  him 
Strewn,  the  conquered  forms  lay. 

Fair  his  face  and  bright  and  cheerful. 

As  he  went  to  meet  the  foe. 

And  his  eyes  flashed  that  bright  sparkle 
Such  as  only  heroes  show. 

One  by  one  he  met  the  foeman. 

And  on  each  succeeding  day. 

Some  new  victory  spurred  him  onward 
Nobler  triumphs  to  essay. 

Walking  o’er  the  road  to  battle. 

Stepping  on  the  thorns  of  pride. 

Caused  his  vital  strength  to  leave  him. 

As  he  fell  they  pierced  his  side. 

Wealth,  ambition,  shame  now  smote  him. 
How  he  staggered  neath  the  blow ; 

Still  by  cool  and  steady  fighting 
Ere  the  night,  he  laid  them  low. 

Standing  high  above  his  victims, 

“  I  have  conquered,  ”  loud  he  cries  ; 

In  his  triumph  thus  rejoicing. 

Death  creeps  on  him,  veils  his  eyes. 

B.  J.  Vincent,  ’08. 
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Rev.  Christopher  B.  O’Reilly,  ’76 
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I^ev,  Christopher*  B.  O’F^eilly^  *76 


death  of  the  Rev.  C.  B,  O’Reilly,  pas- 

I  tor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Belmont, 
Bronx,  has  spread  gloom  and  sadness  over 
the  entire  diocese.  He  died  possessed  of  the 
firm,  habitual  disposition  of  uprightness  and 
honor,  generosity  and  resolute  energy  of  pur¬ 
pose,  which  endeared  him  to  all. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1855,  and  came  to 
this  country  from  Ireland  when  a  boy.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  public  schools,  and  graduated  from 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  in  the  class  of 
’76.  His  seminary  course  was  then  begun, 
and  in  1881  he  was  ordained  priest.  For  less 
than  a  year  he  was  an  assistant  at  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  West  51st  St.,  and  for  sixteen 
years  following  he  was  assistant  at  St.  Cecelia’s, 
East  io6th  St.  Eight  years  ago  His  Grace,  the 
late  Archbishop  Corrigan,  selected  him  to  form 
a  new  parish  in  Belmont  from  portions  of  the 
Tremont  and  Fordham  parishes.  He  started 
the  parish  practically  without  funds,  and  the 
first  place  of  worship  was  a  small  building, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  beauti¬ 
ful  edifice.  On  December  i8th,  1904,  the  con¬ 
gregation  worshipped  for  the  first  time  in  a  new 
and  magnificent  church  just  completed.  That 
occasion  inspired  Fr.  O’Reilly  to  express  his 
sentiments  in  a  simple,  clear  and  forcible  style 
as  follows  :  “  This  is  the  day  of  our  longings, 
the  day  of  our  expectations.  For  some  seven 
years  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  day. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  we  rejoice  !  We  rejoice 


that  the  fulness  of  our  expectation  is  at  last 
realized.  We  have  at  last  a  fit  habitation  for  our 
Blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer,  the  Most  High 
God.  Another  church  to-day,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  holy  and  sainted  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  St.  Martin,  takes  its  place  among  the 
galaxy  of  churches  that  have  been  erected  to 
God’s  greater  honor  and  glory.  It  is  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  joy  and  gladness  to  all,  but  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  people 
of  the  congregation.  Let  us  all,  then,  thank  the 
great  and  good  God  who  has  spared  us  to  see 
this  wished-for  day.” 

He  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia  on  Monday, 
Jan.  9th,  and  death  came  at  7.30  A.  M.,  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  At  his  bedside  were  his  brother 
Thomas,  his  only  relative  in  this  country. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Wallace,  Rev.  T.  J.  Heafy  his 
assistant,  and  Dr.  R.  P.  O’Neil. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  of  such  a 
genial  character,  such  ennobling  virtue,  should 
be  taken  away  so  suddenly,  living  such  a  short 
period  after  the  realization  of  his  life’s  dream 
has  been  completed.  He  was  a  man  eminent¬ 
ly  honored  in  his  calling,  because  he  placed  his 
heart  in  his  work.  And  he  had  begun  with  the 
determination  to  do,  as  did  the  great  king  of 
Juda,  who  wrought  that  which  was  good  and 
right  and  truth  before  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
he  did  it  and  prospered. 

He  was  truly  another  St.  Martin  of  Tours  ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  he  styled  the  church 
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after  this  illustrious  Archbishop.  He  follov/ed 
the  example  of^St.  Martin  in  charity,  for  he 
was  ever  ready  to  bestow  all  in  his  power  on 
the  deserving,  regardless  of  creed  or  color. 
There  are  incidents  of  his  generosity  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention  ;  in  fact,  this  noble  virtue 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Thousands  of  people  of  all  creeds  visited 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  to  the  dead  priest.  Vicar-Gen. 
Mooney  delivered  the  eulogy  ;  it  was  he  also 
who  preached  at  the  dedication  of  this  new 
edifice.  Rev.  T.  W.  Wallace,  a  classmate  of 
Father  O’Reilly,  was  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass, 
Father  McNamee,  deacon,  Rev.  Wm.  Meehan, 
subdeacon.  Rev.  John  J.  Carr,  master  of 
ceremonies. 


Among  the  church  dignitaries  present  were  : 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Farley,  Bishop  Cusack, 
Vicars-Gen.  Mgr.  Mooney,  Mgr.  Lavelle,  Mgr. 
Edwards,  also  IMgr.  McKenna,  Mgr.  O’Keefe, 
Mgr.  McGean,  Mgr.  McCready,  Mgr.  Kearney, 
and  Mgr.  Sweeney.  The  alumni  of  Fordham 
were  present  in  a  body.  The  recently  organ¬ 
ized  priests’  choir  of  100  voices  sang  the 
musical  services. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  a  life  which  promised  much  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God. 

There  will  be  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Fr.  O’Reilly  in  the  near  future, 
of  which  Rev.  T.  J.  Fleafy,  his  faithful  assis¬ 
tant,  is  the  prime  mover.  R.  I.  P. 

Thomas  Harding,  ’08. 
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ON  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  5th,  1905,  Rev. 

Father  Rector  received  over  forty  new 
members  into  the  various  sodalities  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  after  delivering 
a  short  but  very  instructive  talk,  in  which  he 
very  earnestly  dwelt  on  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  zealous  and  conscientious  devotion 
to  Mary,  and  also  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
being  able  to  enroll  new  members  in  Mary’s 
company,  he  solemnly  consecrated  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  service  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God,  for  all  time.  The  ceremony  was  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  one,  and  was  ably  directed  by  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Harmon,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mellyn,  S.  J. 

After  the  reception  of  the  new  members,  the 
assembled  sodalists  listened  to  an  excellent  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Rev.  Albert  G.  Brown,  S.  J.,  who 
made  clear  just  what  is  meant  by  real  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  by  Mary’s  all  pow¬ 
erful  influence  with  her  Divine  Son. 

Solemn  benediction  followed  the  sermon,  the 
celebrant  being  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  with  Rev.  Fr. 
Harmon,  S.  J.,  as  deacon,  and  Mr.  Mullaly, 
S.  J.,  as  subdeacon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
sodalities  and  of  the  new  members  : 

CANDIDATES. 

PARTHENIAN  SODALITY. 


Albert  E.  Baar 
James  E.  Corbett 
James  Coveney 
Donald  Harris 
J.  R.  McDonough 


James  L.  McMahon 
Alfred  C.  Oatis 
Harold  Quinlan 
Rhodes  O’Reilly 
George  Smith 


Cady  litiiciciilate. 

JUNIOR  SODALITY. 


William  E.  Barry 
Alfredo  Arias 
Leopold  Arosemena 
Philip  D.  Treacey 
E.  Ormsby  Edwards 
James  H.  Doyle 
John  A.  Flynn 
Remigius  Noriega 
Thomas  J.  Ryan 
John  Gurry 


John  J.  Conmy 
Charley  L.  Chevalier 
John  R.  Fitzpatrick 
Peter  E.  Dumois 
Oscar  Von  Forckenbeck’ 
Richard  M.  McDermott 
Bertrand  L.  Murphy 
Richard  Ross  Ordetx 
Edward  R.  Tisne 
Joseph  R.  Villamil 


SODALITY  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION. 


Val.  P.  Treyvoux 
Charles  Jacquart 
Arthur  Gude 
Charles  Cannon 
Edwin  Saver 
Edwin  Henderson 
Daniel  Hayes 


Anthony  Manola 
John  Gude 
Vincent  Barrett 
JCarl  Berger 
Harry  Clark 
John  Egan 
Ed.  Frei  D’Arona 


ROLL  OF  OFFICERS.  '  J  f 

PARTHENIAN  SODALITY. 


;.f:k  L,,  Director. 

Rev.  JOHN  C.  HARMON,  S.  J. 

Prefect. 

EDMUND  J.  O’CONNOR. 

First  Assistant. 
CHARLES  J.  MALHAMI. 

!  Second  Assistant. 

. .  JOHN  J.  BARRY. 
Secretary. 

WILLIAM  J.  FALLON. 
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Treasurer. 

JOHN  H.  McLaughlin. 

Lectors. 

PAUL  C.  MAHER. 

GEORGE  M.  HAYES. 

Consultors. 

R.  CAMPBELL  MAHER. 

JOSEPH  D.  SWEENEY. 

Sacristans. 

JOHN  HINCHLIFFE. 

LOUIS  V.  HINCHLIFFE. 

Organist. 

J.  IGNATIUS  COVENEY. 

ROLL  OF  OFFICERS. 

SODALITY 

OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 
Director. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  CONWAY,  S.  J. 
Prefect. 

FRANCIS  V.  S.  OLIVER. 

First  Assistant. 

DANIEL  W.  CORCORAN. 

Second  Assistant. 

I.OUIS  C.  FIARTMAN. 

Secretary. 

BERNARD  J.  VINCENT. 
Consultors. 

ALOYSIUS  S.  KARL. 

BURTON  J.  DUNBAR. 

BOLL  OF  OFFICERS. 

JUNIOR  SODALITY. 

Director. 

JAMES  F.  MELLYN,  S.  J. 

Prefect. 

LORING  M.  BLACK. 

First  Assistant. 

JOHN  McGRAW. 


Second  Assistant. 

VINCENT  O’REILLY. 

Secretary. 

LOUIS  D.  M.  McCOY. 

Treasurer. 

GEORGE  W.  BLACK. 

Lectors. 

HERMAN  HEIDE. 

VICTOR  GLEIS. 

Sacristans. 

WILLIAM  McCarthy. 

URBAN  GILLESPIE. 

Consultors. 

JOHN  GLYNN.  GEORGE  GRADY. 

JOHN  GALVIN.  CHARLES  HOYT. 

ROLL  OF  OFFICERS. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION. 
Director. 

CHARLES  J.  MULLALY.  S.  J. 

Prefect. 

JEREMIAH  G.  MAHONY. 

First  Assistant. 

LEO  E.  xMcDERMOTT. 

Second  Assistant. 

ALFRED  A.  PATI. 

Secretary. 

JOHN  H.  BOUILLON. 

Fdrst  Sacristan. 

ED.  M.  FEELY. 

Second  Sacristan. 

CHARLES  D.  WOOD. 

Consultors. 

BELMONT  A.  ROWE. 

JOHN  B.  WADE.  COLUMBUS  P.  HEALEY. 
ED.  M.  FEELEY.  THOMAS  J.  STONE. 
GEORGE  SMITH,  ’07,  Eng. 
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Istory  of  Cracti  Jlfbkfics  In  f oi  dbam. 


The  track  team  at  Fordham  is  a  branch 
of  athletics  which  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  Athletic  Association. 
It  has  had  no  history  like  baseball  or  even 
football. 

Hence  the  old  boys  who  graduated  in  the  last 
century,  do  not  associate  with  victories  in 
baseball  or  with  the  spasmodic  success  in  foot¬ 
ball,  laurels  won  in  the  field  of  track  athletics. 

Previous  to  the  year  1900,  the  track  team>f 
was  something  which  existed  in  name  only. 
As  long  as  the  constitution  has  existed,  it  has 
contained  a  clause  which  provides  for  a  mana¬ 
ger  and  captain  of  the  track  team,  but  it  was 
only  a  paper  team  ;  it  had  no  reality. 

Of  course  Fordham  has  been  well  represented 
in  some  of  the  intercollegiate  meets  by  such 
men  as  the  late  lamented  Frank  Quinlan,  and 
a  few  others  who  reached  the  height  of  their 
fame  after  leaving  Fordham.  The  “  Old  Ma¬ 
roon,”  since  the  early  eighties,  claimed  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  information  supplied  at  the  late  Al¬ 
umni  Banquet  by  Mr.  M.  Sweeney,  '‘89,  that  it 
was  our  President,  the  Rev.  Father  Collins,  S.J., 
who,  as  a  professor  and  disciplinarian  at  Ford¬ 
ham,  first  suggested  to  the  Fordham  boys  to 
become  members  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association. 

But  a  well  organized  track  team,  conducted 
under  the  systematic  instructions  of  a  coach, 
had  no  existence  at  Fordham  until  the  winter 
of  1899. 

The  establishing  of  the  track  team  was 


brought  about  in  this  way.  After  the  Xmas 
vacation  closed,  Mr.  Boyle,  S.  J.,  then  prefect 
of  Second  Division,  took  a  luimber  of  students 
to  see  a  large  athletic  meet,  which  was  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Duffy  ran  that  night, 
and  equalled  the  world’s  record  for  the  60  yds. 
dash. 

The  following  day  the  papers  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  games,  which  was  eagerly  read 
by  the  students,  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  games,'were  sought  out  by  all 
the  boys  to  give  their  impressions  of  the  sports. 
In  this  way,  track  athletics  became  the  talk  of 
the  whole  Division,  Some  of  the  more  enthu¬ 
siastic,  who  thought  they  possessed  the  qualities 
of  sprinters,  were  forever  talking  track  athletics 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  S.  J.,  and  finally,  he  suggested  to 
form  a  track  team,  to  be  known  as  the  Fordham 
Prep.  This  met  with  the  approval  of  the  entire 
student  body,  and  the  following  officers  were 
immediately  elected  :  Mgr.,  J.  R.  C.  Desmond  ; 
Ass.  Mgr.,  V.  Oldshue  ;  Sec’y,  J,  Blauvelt  ; 
Treas.,  C.  J.  O’Connor.  James  J.  Fallon  of 
Boston  was  chosen  captain.  No  time  was  lost 
in  getting  the  enterprize  into  full  swing.  The 
following  day  saw  Spalding’s  man  at  Fordham 
to  fit  out  the  young  aspirants.  He  did  a 
thriving  business,  as  30  out  of  the  50  boarders 
on  Second  Division  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  sprinters. 

Work  began  in  earnest  about  Feb.  ist,  1900, 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  and  encourage_  the 
spirit  already  enkindled,  Mr.  Boyle,  S.  J.,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  valuable  services  of 
Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph,  D.,  as  coach.  Pat 
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Walsh,  then  of  the  X.  A.  C.,  came  up  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  give  novices  some  additional 
hints  on  the  technicalities  of  the  game. 

Mr.  McCarthy  took  a  very  lively  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  candidates,  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  after  him 
Rev.  Eugene  McDonnell,  Rev.  Maurice  Pren- 
dergast  and  Mr.  Coniff,  he  succeeded  in 
developing  the  latent  talent  of  track  athletics 
in  Fordham  ;  and  after  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  of  coach  for  five  years,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  this  branch  of  athletics  in  the  College 
to  its  present  high  standard  of  proficiency. 

After  about  two  weeks’  hard  training,  the 
track  team  thought  themselves  fully  fitted  for 
their  debut  in  the  athletic  world  ;  so  the 
manager  wrote  for  and  secured  entry  blanks 
for  a  set  of  games  which  were  held  in  the  13th 
Reg.  Armory,  Brooklyn,  March,  1900.  The  Prep, 
entered  a  relay  team  and  a  sprinter. 

Seitz,  now  of  Georgetown,  was  the  sprinter, 
and  Oldshue,  Ahearn,  O’Connor  and  Fallon 
comprised  the  relay  team.  Seitz  did  fairly  well 
in  the  100  yds.  dash.  The  relay  team  were  also 
satisfied  with  the  display  of  their  ability,  al¬ 
though  we  failed  to  qualify  for  the  final,  and 
finished  one  and  a  half  laps  behind  in  the  trial 
heat.  The  rooters  themselves  were  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  track  team,  and  whispered 
words  of  encouragement  to  us,  telling  us  that 
we  would  do  better  next  time,  and  we  believed 
it.  The  remaining  part  of  the  year  was  devot¬ 
ed  to  strenuous  training,  but  we  did  not  enter 
in  any  more  open  games.  Rector’s  Day  closed 
the  track  season.  Although  failing  to  secure 
trophies  in  the  open  events,  yet  some  of  us  were 
fortunate  enough  to  win  one  or  two  medals  on 
this  day.  The  victors  who  were  crowned  with 
glory,  still  retained  the  opinion  that  they  were 
sprinters,  while  those  who  did  not  succeed  in 
scoring  a  point  for  their  class,  but  finished 
fairly^^well  in  the  race,  were  confident  that 
they  could  do  much  better  if  they  trained. 


Thus  being  encouraged  by  such  ambitious 
designs,  no  thought  of  abandoning  track  athletics 
entered  the  minds  of  any  of  the  students,  so  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

The  year  1901  saw  a  great  improvement  in 
the  track  team.  Seitz  and  Fallon  won  five 
or  six  of  the  dashes,  and  the  others  showed  up 
well,  qualifying  for  the  finals,  but  failing  to 
secure  a  place.  James  P.  Clark  was  manager 
this  year,  and  under  his  direction  the  finest  set 
of  games  ever  held  at  Fordham  was  run  off. 
Theprogrammeoftheday  consisted  of  12  events 
for  the  College  and  Prep,  classes,  and  two  ex¬ 
hibitions  which  were  given  by  Flanagan  and 
Morgan.  The  officials  were  Messrs.  J.  E.  Sulli¬ 
van,  Dieges  and  other  men  prominent  in  the 
A.  A.  U.  The  presence  of  such  distinguished 
athletes,  as  these  gentlemen  were,  gave  rise  to 
an  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  field  athletics, 
and  from  then  on,  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  track  team.  On  June  14th  of  this  year, 
Seitz  won  the  loo-yd.  dash  handicap  at  Travers 
Island,  and  thus  closed  the  scholastic  year  at 
Fordham  in  the  athletic  line. 

At  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  games  of  June,  1902,  held 
at  Travers  Island,  Fallon  won  the  100  yds. 
handicap,  and  the  following  year  at  the  same 
games,  the  100  yds.  went  to  a  Fordham  man, 
Seitz,  the  champion  sprinter  of  Georgetown  and 
the  present  holder  of  the  60  yds.  dash,  having 
gone  the  distance  in  6  1-5  seconds.  During  the 
five  years  from  1899  to  1904,  the  Fordham  boys 
have  been  placed  in  almost  every  meet  which 
they  entered.  The  relay  team  also  received 
places  at  the  indoor  meets  held  by  the  N.  Y.  A. 
C.,  G.  N.  Y.  1.  A.  A.  and  Columbia  University 
games  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  relay 
team  of  second  division  also  received  places  in 
several  of  the  meets  which  they  entered  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years. 

The  manager  for  the  year  1903  was 
Thomas  Dillon,  and  under  his  supervision  the 
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work  of  the  track  team  demonstrated  a  steady 
progress.  Fallon  "won  many  races  this  year, 
and  Sweeney,  O’Toole  and  O’Connor  also  won 
the  distinction  of  being  allowed  to  wear  the  F. 
The  N.  Y.  A.  C.  games  at  Travers  Island  again 
saw  the  honors  go  to  a  Fordham  man,  as  Fallon 
won  the  100  yds.  dash  in  record  time. 

On  April  i6th,  1904,  the  Track  Association 
took  the  responsibility  of  holding  an  open  set 
of  games,  an  enterprise  never  beforeattempted 
in  the  history  of  the  College,  mainly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Maurice  McCarthy,  who  obtained 
permission  from  the  authorities  of  the  8th  Reg. 
Armory  to  hold  the  games,  and  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Mgr.  William  Fallon  and  Captain 
Fallon,  ran  off  one  the  most  attractive  games  of 
the  season,  as  the  Herald  stated  in  its  edition 
the  following  day.  Duffy  was  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion.  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia  and  other 
leading  universities  sent  representative  men  to 
participate  in  our  games,  and  the  presence 
of  so  many  prominent  athletes,  as  these 
men  were,  gave  Fordham  an  exceedingly  high 
prestige  in  the  athletic  world.  The  60  yds. 


dash  handicap  was  won  by  Fallon  of  Fordham 
in  exceptionally  fast  time.  Sweeney,  Gargan, 
Cassasa,  Norton  and  Scanlon,  all  of  Fordham, 
demonstrated  their  abilities  as  runners,  as  each 
won  a  place  in  the  finals  of  their  respective 
events.  The  c^.mpetitors  in  the  60  yds.  invita¬ 
tion  (all  scratch)  were  Duffy  of  Georgetown, 
Rickert,  Spitzer,  and  Fallon  of  Fordham.  Duffy 
won  in  record  time,  and  Fallon  was  beaten  for 
third  place  only  by  inches. 

Pleased  with  the  results  of  this  meet,  the 
Athletic  Association  organized  with  great 
success  another  set  of  games  in  the  22d 
Reg.  Armory,  on  Feb.  21st,  1905. 

Mr.  Mellyn,  S.  J.,  has  charge  of  athletics,  and 
judging  from  the  interest  he  takes  in  this 
branch,  we  may  hope  that  the  track  team 
will  attain  as  high  a  standard  this  year 
as  it  has  in  preceding  years. 

Mat.  Halpin,  the  veteran  runner  of  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C.,  is  coach,  and  with  such  a  competent  man 
in  charge,  much  is  expected  from  the  m.embers 
of  the  track  team. 

Edmunp  J.  O’Connor,  ’05. 
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Baseball. 


■~*HE  baseball  season  of  1905  is  gradually 
drawing  near,  and  as  it  approaches,  the 
prospects  of  this  year's  varsity  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  much  discussed  by  Fordhain’s  loyal  base¬ 
ball  “  fans.”  Numerous  prophesies  have  been 
made  concerning  the  strength  of  this  season’s 
team,  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  the  re¬ 
spective  candidates,  etc.;  but  it  is  too  early  to 
m.ake  any  predictions,  although  it  must  be  said 
that  the  indications  for  a  strong  team  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gratifying. 

The  remarkable  record  made  by  the  varsity 
last  spring  has  set  an  exceptionally  high  stand¬ 
ard  in  baseball  at  Fordham,  and  we  hope  to 
maintain  the  standard  set  by  Capt.  O’Brien  and 
his  men. 

If  calculations  on  paper  count  for  anything, 
the  team  of  1905  will  be  a  strong  and  fast  one. 
While  the  loss  of  such  valuable  men  as  ex-Capt. 
O’Brien  and  Plunkett  will  be  felt,  nevertheless 
there  are  some  promising  candidates  for  the 
positions  made  vacant  by  the  graduation  of 
these  men. 

McLane,  whose  clever  pitching  and  heavy 
hitting  was  a  big  factor  in  the  many  victories  of 
last  season,  is  still  with  us  ;  Capt.  Hartman, 
Robertson,  Murray,  Shean,  Oliver  and  H.  Hart¬ 
man,  all  of  last  year’s  team,  are  eligible  for 
the  varsity  this  season,  and  are  candidates 
for  their  respective  positions.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  indoor  practise  in  the  cage. 
Practise  will  begin  in  earnest  in  a  few  days,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  team  will  exceed  that  of  any  former  year. 
Such  men  as  Raftis,  McCarthy,  Oveis,  Connelly, 


Brennan,  Gargan  and  Dunbar,  not  to  mention 
several  others,  are  looked  upon  as  promising 
candidates  for  the  team. 

Mr.  Fred.  Smith,  who  coached  the  team  so 
successfully  last  season  and  with  such  fruit¬ 
ful  results,  has  again  been  engaged  to  act  in 
his  former  capacity.  Coach  Smith’s  ability  is  so 
well  known  to  old  Fordhamites  that  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  extol  his  qualities  as  a  coach  ;  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  we  are  glad  to  see  the  reins 
in  Mr.  Smith’s  hands.  The  schedule  has  been 
completed  and  is  published  in  this  issue.  Most 
all  of  Fordham’s  old  rivals  are  found  on  the 
list  of  games.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
schedule  is,  that  it  contains  two  games  with 
Yale  and  a  series  of  three  games  with  George¬ 
town. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  be  safe  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and 
the  prospects  of  the  team,  we  can,  however, 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  Coach  Smith  and  Capt. 
Hartman  will  put  a  team  on  the  diamond  that 
will  be  well  capable  of  representing  the  old 
Maroon,  and  a  team  that  wdll  be  the  pride  of 
Fordham  University.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows  : 

March. 

25  Yale  at  Fordham. 

29  C.  C.  N.  Y.  at  Fordhan'. 

Aprii.. 

I  St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Fordham. 

5  Yale  at  New  Haven. 

7  Tufts  at  Fordham. 

12  Princeton  at  Princeton. 

15  Ursinus  at  Fordham. 
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26  Colgate  at  Fordham. 

27  Penna.  State  at  Fordham. 

29  Trinity  at  Fordham. 

May. 

3  We.st  Point  at  West  Point. 

10  Bucknell  at  Fordham. 

11  Amherst  at  Fordham. 

13  Lafayette  at  Fordham. 

1 7  Georgetown  at  Washington. 

19  Wash,  and  Jefferson  at  Fordham. 

20  Syracuse  at  Fordham. 


24  Villanova  at  Fordham. 

27  Crescent  A.  C.  at  Bay  Ridge. 

29  Georgetown  at  Fordham. 

30  Georgetown  at  Fordham. 

June. 

I  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

3  Columbia  at  Fordham. 

10  Lafayette  at  Easton. 

12  Holy  Cross  at  Fordham. 

17  Carlisle  Indians  at  Fordham. 

19  Alumni  at  Fordham. 

Robert  C.  Maher,  ’05.  ’ 
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The  officers  of  the  Alumni 
The  Alumni  Association  and  the  Dinner 

Dinner  Committee  are  : 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  George  Leitner,  M.  D.,  ’85,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Rev.  George  E.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  ’73,  Vice- 
President  ;  Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  ;  Martin  Flemming,  IM.  D.,  ’63,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  ;  Thomas  B.  IMinahan,  ’74,  Vice-President  ; 
William  Seton,  A.  M.,  ’79,  Vice-President  ; 
Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83,  Treasurer  ;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  Cor.  Secretary  ;  Mich¬ 
ael  J.  Sweeney,  ’89,  Historian  ;  James  Treacev, 
’00,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Dinner  Committee  ;  Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90, 
Chairman,  John  Aspell,  M.  D.,  82,  James  N. 
Butler,  ’84,  Louis  V.  Benziger,  ’89,  Pierre  J. 
Carroll,  ’86,  John  P.  Dunn,  ’80,  John  M. 
Dempsey,  ’81,  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Kiernan,  94, 
Chas.  C.  Marrin,  ’89,  Jos.  McAleenan,  ’91,  J. 
Fairfa.x  McLaughlin,  ’93,  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy, 
’77,  C.  Orben,  M.  D.,  ’87,  Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer, 
’84,  Ralph  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  Michael  J.  Swee¬ 
ney,  ’89. 

'Phe  Monthly  extends  its  bc.st 
Rev.  John  congratulations  to  Rev.  Fr. 
J.  O’Brien  John  J.  O'Brien,  who  was  or¬ 
dained  priest  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Boston,  Mass.  Father  O’Brien  was  a  resident 
student  at  Fordham  for  some  years  and  was  a 
leader  in  all  his  classes.  Later  he  went  to 
Boston  College,  where  he  was  graduated  v;ith 
high  honors.  After  his  graduation  he  went  to 


St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  Mass.,  where 
he  did  so  excellently  in  his  theological  studies, 
that  Archbishop  Williams  ordered  him  to  the 
Catholic  University,  to  take  an  extensive  course 
in  the  higher  branches.  Fr.  O’Brien  is  still  at 
the  University  in  Washington,  and  has  always 
been  a  good  friend  of  the  Monthly. 

Mk.  P.ATRicK  M.  Donohue,  Chief  Owner  of 
“  The  Pilot.  ’’ 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Donohue,  who 
The  Boston  succeeds  James  Jeffrey  Roche, 
Pilot  now  American  Consul  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  in  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  of  The  Pilot  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
and  v,’ho  will  continue  in  the  office  of  business 
manager,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Patrick  Donahoe, 
founder  of  The  Pilot,  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Annie  E.  Davis. 

We  wish  Mr.  Donohue  every  success. 

Lord  Dudley,  the  present  Lord 
Irish  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  an 

Characters  interview  with  a  correspondent 

o{  Leslie's  Weekly  said  :  “  There 
are  Englishmen  who  think  the  Irishman  a  comic 
creature.  They  suppose  him  to  be  ever  a  roar¬ 
ing  blade  who  wears  a  frieze  coat,  knee 
breeches,  and  a  hat  with  a  pipe  in  its  band  ; 
who  sleeps  with  the  pigs,  lives  on  potatoes,  and 
gets  drunk  constantly.  The  fact  is,  the  Irish¬ 
man  is  distinguished  as  much  for  his  melan¬ 
choly  as  for  his  humor.  The  Irish  peasant  is 
immeasurably  above  his  English  counterpart  in 
the  matter  of  mind.  Lead  him  M'ell,  and  he 
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will  achieve  anything.  Feed  his  mind,  and  it 
will  assimilate  wonderfully.  If  Englishmen 
would  come  over  here  and  see  Ireland  with 
their  own  eyes,  we  should  soon  have  an  Irish 
boom.”  — Freeman  s  Journal. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr. 

Frank  V.  S.  Oliver  for  his  four  interesting 

Oliver, ’06  and  valuable  historical  pa¬ 

pers.  Not  many  are  willing 
to  make  such  inroads  into  their  valuable  time, 
hence  we  appreciate  his  devotion  to  Fordham. 

In  the  current  number  of  the 
"The  Fordham  Educational  Reineiu,  edited  by 

Monthly.”  President  Murray  Butler, 

there  is  printed  in  full,  Fr. 
Conway’s  article  on  American  Education,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  October  Monthly. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — I  would  like  to 
A  Friendly  call  attention  to  an  omission 
Protest  on  the  part  of  the  historian  at 
the  Alumni  dinner.  Nothing 
was  said  of  Mr.  Gustave  J.  Thebaud  of  the 
Class  of  1851,  who  died  only  the  week  before. 
This  is  a  lesson  to  the  old  fellows.  If  they 
can  go  unnoticed,  it  is  time  they  should  'go 
indeed.  And  Monsignor  Mooney  could  very 
well  preach  one  of  those  funeral  sermons  on 
the  passage  of  the  old  boys.  I  mean  the  very 
old  boys — those  who  played  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  in  the  way  we  use  to  play  them  in  the 
forties.  Then  they  were  plays  and  not  games, 
if  you  will  accept  the  distinction.  Perhaps  you 
have  discovered  a  new  game  (play)  of  house 
and  handball. 

But  this  fact  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  reflection  which  should  be  profitable 
to  both  the  Jesuits  of  Fordham  and  their 
pupils,  and  of  paying  a  tribute  where  I  think  it 
is  deserved.  After  Archbishop  Hughes,  the 


founder,  and  Cardinal  McCloskey  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bailey,  the  first  two  presidents,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  labored  devotedly  in  the 
beginnings  of  Rose  Hill  College,  our  greatest 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  French  Jesuits 
who,  with  very  little  help,  labored  so  long  in  the 
same  field.  They  were  admirable  men,  and 
some  of  them  remarkable  men.  In  common 
with  so  many  other  French  ecclesiastics,  they 
did  their  share  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  in  these  United  States.  But  Gus  The¬ 
baud  belonged  to  a  French  Catholic  family — I 
might  say,  a  representative  one.  We  had  a 
large  number  of  these  families,  many  from 
the  West  India  Islands.  They  were  received 
at  once  into  the  best  and  most  exclusive  so¬ 
ciety,  which  was  more  exclusive  then  than  it  is 
now,  composed  as  it  was  of  old  New  York 
Knickerbocker  families.  But,  unlike  some  other 
Catholics  of  foreign  origin,  they  kept  their  faith, 
as  a  rule — professed  it  and  lived  up  to  it.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  exactly  of  those  The¬ 
baud  boys  were  at  Fordham.  Paul,  the  eldest, 
became  a  well-known  and  respected  merchant 
in  the  city.  Gustave  was  a  lawyer.  An¬ 
other  became  a  priest,  and  died  beloved  by  his 
people,  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey.  These  families  will  gradu¬ 
ally  become  absorbed  in  the  rising  flood  of  our 
population,  and  if  they  are  to  be  remembered 
at  all,  they  must  be  remembered  now. 

It  is  becoming,  perhaps,  when  the  new  un¬ 
iversity  is  rising  and  beginning  to  spread  its 
wings  all  over  the  great  metropolis,  that  this 
obsolete  generation  should  pass  into  oblivion. 
So  few  of  these  gents,  once  as  lively  as  young 
Thebaud  was  when  I  first  met  him,  remain  em¬ 
barrassed  by  this  mortal  evil,  that  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  ask  them  to  unite  with  me  in  saluting  the 
new  institution.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to 
say  Fordham  University,  instead  of  “  old  St. 
John’s,”  but  we  must  yield  to  the  inexorable. 
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The  University  may  include  many  colleges, 
and  St.  John's  as  one  of  them.  May  it  go  on 
improving  on  the  work  of  the  past  ;  may  it 
continue  to  give  us  distinguished  lawyers, 
doctors,  priests,  bishops,  perhaps  cardinals  ! 
Why  limit  our  ambition  ?  May  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  American  pope  be  an  alumnus  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham  University! 

D.  A.  Merrick,  S.  J. 

The'^following  notice  has  been 
Alumni  sent  to  all  the  Alumni  : 

Association  Dear  Sir  and  Brother: — At  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Al¬ 
umni  Association,  held  at  the  Catholic  Club  in 
the  City  of  New  York  on  December  14th, 
1904,  the  following  resolutions  among  others 
were  adopted  : 

''■Resolved — That  it  is  advisable  for  this  As¬ 
sociation  to  become  a  corporate  body,  pursuant 
to  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

‘‘That  the  following  members,  viz.:  Rev. 
John  J.  Collins,  S,  J.,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien. 
Hon.  Martin  T.  Mc.VIahon,  Hon.  John  Whalen, 
Mr.  John  P.  Dunn,  Mr.  Peter  H.  Hendrick, 
Mr.  Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  Dr.  James  N. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Francis  O'Neill,  be  appointed 
a  committee  to  attend  to  all  necessary  details 
of  incorporation. 

“  That  the  incorporators  adopt  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  St.  John’s  College  Alumni 
Association  as  the  constitution  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  ;  that  they  elect  all  members  of  the 
present  Alumni  Association  members  of  the 
new  Association  ;  and  that  the  incorporating 
com  i  itee  make  a  full  report  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  Association  on  next  Commence¬ 
ment  Day. 

“  That  the  name  of  the  new  Association  be 
known  as  Fordham  University  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  the  “Prom.” 


The  Prom  committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Sinnott,  ’96,  chairman,  of  41  Park  Row, 
N.  Y.  As  the  members  present  showed  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  their  desire  to  further  the 
success  of  the  “  Prom,”  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Sinnott  will  have  hearty  cooperation. 

It  is  my  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
members  of  the  Association  to  our  annual 
dinner.  It  is  the  event  of  the  year,  when 
Fordham  men  should  show  their  love  for  their 
College  as  well  as  a  desire  to  meet  old  friends 
and  classmates. 

This  year  especially,  every  alumnus  should 
endeavor  to  participate,  so  as  to  show  by  his 
presence  his  appreciation  of  the  great  work 
accomplished,  and  make  old  St.  John’s  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  word,  a  University. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  320  Broadway,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee. 

Rev.  Father  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  has 
requested  me  to  notify  you  that  he  will  deliver 
“  the  greatest  lecture”  of  his  career,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29th,  1905,  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  pamphlet. 

I  recommend  to  your  attention  the  accom¬ 
panying  letter  from  Dr.  James  N.  Butler. 

“  Francis  O’Neill,  Esq., 

“  President  of  Alumni  Association,  Ford¬ 
ham  University. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  O'Efeill:  Permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  new  movement 
by  which  an  old  ‘  St.  John’s  College’  becomes 
‘  Fordham  University,’ the  first  official  select¬ 
ed  is  your  humble  servant,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Dean  of  the  medical  department. 

“  I  enter  on  my  new  duties  March  ist,  prox  . 
and  have  abundant  faith  in  the  new  venture. 

“  The  New  York  Herald  of  Sunday,  December 
1 8th,  gives  us  a  very  conspicuous  notice.  The 
medical  catalogue  is  in  course  of  completion. 
The  medical  faculty  is  being  carefully  consid  - 
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ered,  and  all  things  seem  favorable  and  encour¬ 
aging. 

“I  trust  you  will  find  it  wise  and  convenient 
to  spread  the  good  tidings  in  the  way  your 
good  judgment  may  deem  best. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler, 

Dean,  Medical  School,  Fordham  University. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  you  the  re- 

> 


cent  death  of  our  much  loved  fellow  alumnus. 
Rev.  Christopher  B.  O’Reilly,  ’76. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Francis  O’Neill,  President. 

Robert  E.  McDonnell,  Secretary. 

We  offer  our  sincere  condo- 
Jaseph  V.  Canning-  lences  to  Joe  for  the  loss  of 
ham,  ’07  his  sister.  The  Sophomore 
class 'wish  to  express,  in  a 
special  manner,  their  sympathy. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

E  are  about  to  end  the  most  successful 
basketball  season  the  Prep,  has  as  yet 
experienced.  Never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  sport  has  the  present  record  been 
bettered.  Not  a  sitigle  goal  was  scored  against 
us  this  year — in  fact,  our  territory  was  never  in 
the  slightest  danger  during  the  whole  season. 

This  is  truly  a  creditable  showing,  and  both 
players  and  manager,  and  especially  the  latter, 
are  to  be  warmly  congratulated.  Some 
one  may  deliver  himself  of  the  trite  remark, 
that  second  has  not  played  a  game  this  year. 
We  know  that,  but  what  is  the  use  of  mention¬ 
ing  irrelevant  and  immaterial  details  ?  The 
facts  remain  the  same  ! 

Victims  of  insomnia  have  for  centuries 
searched  for  someth.ing  vrhich  would  surely  and 
speedily  induce  sleep.  At  last,  here  at  Ford- 
ham,  the  magic  talisman  has  been  found.  We 
might  keep  the  momentous  secret  to  ourselves, 


but  public  spirit  prompts  us  to  give  it  to  the 
work!.  Here  it  is  : 

First — make  a  choice  collection  of  demerits. 
These  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  For 
further  information  consult  Professor  Byrne, 
who  is  rapidly  gaining  an  international  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  skill  in  this  direction.  Secondly 
— when  about  forty-nine  have  been  acquired, 
get  them  all  cancelled  suddenly. 

Thirdly  —turn  out  the  light  and  go  to  bed. 
The  result  is  truly  miraculous.  Prayer  bells, 
rising  bells,  study  bells,  breakfast  bells,  class 
bells,  make  no  impression  on  the  slumberer,  and 
by  the  time  he  awakes  he  has  demerits  enough 
to  try  the  scheme  over  again.  One  note,  how¬ 
ever  ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  dy¬ 
namite  to  persuade  the  sleeper  to  rise.  Ex¬ 
plode  it  carefully  under  the  bed,  and  re¬ 
move  the  debris. 

During  the  examinations  two  men  and  a 
camera  entered  the  various  rooms  and  snapped 
each  class  in  turn.  It  was  cruel  to  takeadvan- 
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tage  of  us  at  such  a  time.  Conceive  the  hard¬ 
heartedness  of  anyone  who  will  ask  you  to  look 
pleasant  when  you  are  trying  to  decide  whether 
it  was  Julius  Caesar  or  Lady  Macbeth  who 
succeeded  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  and  when 
your  official  head  depends  upon  the  correctness 
of  your  decision  !  Apropos  of  the  examination, 
we  tender  our  profoundest  sympathy  to  the  ill- 
starred  youth  who  was  photographed  while  in¬ 
advertently  looking  at  his  neighbor’s  paper. 

Luckey,  Noriega,  O’Gorman,  Byrne,  Wright 
and  Miles  have  at  last  reaped  the  rew-ard  of 
much  (de)  merit.  They  went  to  the  dormi¬ 
tory  for  sleeping.  A  quite  natural  but,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  an  undesirable  course. 

Term  holiday.  Jack  made  a  visit  to  Brooklyn. 
To  arrive  at  his  destination  he  was,  of  course, 
obliged  to  pass  several  cemeteries.  We  are 
not  certain  whether  his  acute  attack  of  sleep, 
slumber  and  somnolence  proceeded  from  this 
circumstance  or  from  the  so-callcd  Rapid 
Transit  w'hich  obtains  there.  At  any  rate,  he 
is  now'  in  possession  of  the  Junior  corridor 
sleeping  championship,  having  completely  shat¬ 
tered  the  previous  record  established  some  time 
ago  by  a  certain  Mr.  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Fitzpatrick  is  so  proud  of  his  last  name  that 
he  carries  the  inital  letters  on  his  cap.  He  has 
tried  to  persuade  several  of  the  fellows  who 
wear  F.  P.  monograms  on  their  haberdashery 
and  sweaters,  that  he  is  the  only  one  legiti¬ 
mately  entitled  to  wear  them. 

“The  evil  stand  on  slippery  places,”  said  Vin¬ 
cent,  as  he  fell  for  the  four  hundredth  and  fifty 
first  time  while  crossing  to  chapel,  and  indented 
his  massive  forehead  with  a  large  lump  of 
ice,  “'but  we  good  people  don’t  seem  to  be  so 
fortunate.” 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

bt.  John’s  Hall  was  snowed  in  for  the  first 
time  in  its  long  history.  The  late  blizzard  spent 
its  fury  on  our  walls.  It  shook  them,  forcing 
the  fine  flakes  through  every  crack  and  crevice. 
.Moreover,  the  blizzard  raised  up  gigantic 
drifts,  which  prevented  us  from  getting  to  the 
refectory  for  supper.  Still,  we  fared  well,  for 
sandwiches,  tea  and  ice  cream  were  carried 
down  to  us  by  good  Brother  IMcCarlhy,  S.  J., 
who  forced  his  way  through  the  storm  in  order 
that  w'e  might  not  go  to  bed  supperless. 
Thanks  !  our  heartfelt  thanks,  to  our  kind 
benefactor  ! 

We  feel  somewhat  sore  over  the  defeat  which 
we  received  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  team  in 
basketball.  We  wmre  unprepared,  as  they  had 
disappointed  us  so  often,  and  they  came  up 
when  we  least  expected  them,  so  that  we  had  to 
play  with  a  scrub  team,  as  two  of  our  best 
players  were  absent.  We  hope  to  get  another 
game,  and  they  will  meet  a  more  seasoned 
team. 

Almost  every  night  the  gloves  are  put  on,  and 
many  hard  fights  are  fought  ;  but  the  most 
spirited  bout  was  between  two  of  the  smaller 
boys,  Masters  Treyvoux  and  Daly.  They  went 
at  each  other  from  the  start,  and  kept  it  up  like 
young  tigers  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  when 
both  were  pretty  well  used  up.  Master  Treyvoux 
gave  in  without  dishonor,  as  he  had  fought 
nobly.  He  is  ready  to  don  the  mits  again 
whenever  Master  Daly  sends  him  a  challenge. 

Examinations  are  over,  and  we  don’t  think 
that  we  were  last  in  the  race  for  first  place 
among  the  three  divisions.  Of  course  there 
were  some  failures,  but  amends  are  promised, 
and  our  Rev.  Prefect  will  look  after  their 
intellectual  improvement. 
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Our  first  pool  tournament  is  over.  The  ex¬ 
citement  was  intense  whilst  it  was  going 
on;  the  final  series  was  especially  nerve-racking 
on  the  players.  The  contest  winners  were: 
Paul  Galvin,  ist,  Leo  McDermott,  2d,  and 
Raphael  Muro,  3d.  Our  next  contest  will 
be  worth  witnessing. 

Our  checker  tournament  was  played,  and  we 
find  that  Master  Pablo  Beola  is  our  champion, 
with  Charles  Jacquart  and  Sallustiano  Reyes 
close  seconds. 

Certain  small  boys  with  infirm  minds  have 
been  following,  since  the  Christmas  holidays,  a 
course  of  studies  in  the  history  and  doings  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  Western  plains.  An  un¬ 
pleasant  interruption  of  their  unapproved 
studies  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  their  library 
being  confiscated  and  destroyed. 

The  enforced  absence,  owing  to  severe  sick¬ 
ness,  of  one  of  our  best  students,  Master 
Charles  Todd,  is  the  cause  of  much  regret  to 
the  whole  division.  His  brilliant  talents  were 
much  admired,  and  his  peaceful,  happy  dis¬ 
position  endeared  him  to  us  all.  God  grant 
that  the  operation  may  prove  successful  !  Your 
speedy  return  to  our  Hall  is  our  earnest  wish, 
for  which  we  importune  Heaven. 

The  solemn  reception  of  new  members  into 
the  sodalities  of  the  College  will  take  place  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  the  fifth.  Having 
finished  their  long  probation  successfully,  the 
postulants  will  be  welcome  members  of  our 


flourishing  Sodality.  We  congratulate  all  who 
have  been  found  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  our 
ranks.  Those  who  have  tried,  but  failed  to 
become  members,  must  try  again,  and  make 
more  earnest  efforts  to  become  worthy  of 
membership.  Studious  habits  and  a  docile 
disposition  to  correct  all  faults  will  win  for  you 
admittance  to  all  the  benefits  of  our  Sodality, 
and  our  Heavenly  Queen,  Advocate  and 
Mother  will  rejoice  to  receive  you  too  as  her 
devoted  servants  forever. 

Snow  is  a  blessing,  for  tobogganing  is  health¬ 
restoring,  says  Gus,  as  he  “  totes  ”  his  new  flyer 
to  the  hill.  The  major  part  of  the  division, 
even  those  who  usually  seek  the  gentle  warmth 
of  the  reading  room,  join  him  in  the  fun  and  in 
the  excitement  of  a  slide.  Our  Gus  won  the 
honor  of  the  greatest  covered  distance. 

We  regret  too  the  loss  of  our  genial  com¬ 
panion,  Charles  C.  Johnson,  whose  illness  re¬ 
quires  him  to  seek  a  Southern  climate. 

Confirmation  day  for  some  sixteen  and  more 
Hall  boys  will  be  on  Sunday,  Feb.  12th,  at  St. 
Ignatius’  Church,  N.  Y.  City.  Our  boys  have 
been  prepared  for  some  time,  and  are  waiting 
for  an  early  opportunity  to  receive  this  strength¬ 
ening  sacrament.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
them  home  with  our  latest  new  chorus  hymn, 
‘  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.” 

The  mysteries  connected  with  the  glorious 
College  meet  will  be  made  public  in  the  next 
issue. 


J.  Mahony,  ’07,  Prep. 
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The  exchanges  for  January  compare  very 
poorly  with  the  respective  issues  for  the 
month  preceding.  That  general  dis¬ 
play  of  Christmas  jubilation  must  have  been  a 
supreme  effort  to  “  turn  out  ”  at  least  one  good 
number,  w'ithout  much  care  as  to  what  the 
succeeding  number  would  look  like.  Of  the  list 
of  periodicals  we  reviewed,  we  could  find  only 
three  poems  that  were  better  than  poor,  though 
w’e  have  often  found  more  than  that  number  in 
a  single  copy  of  a  college  paper  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  stories,  like  the  verse,  have  also  fal¬ 
len  below  the  mark  in  the  month  past,  and 
only  in  one  or  two  branches  was  the  standard  of 
college  journalism  fairly  maintained.  We  refer 
to  the  editorial  departments,  and  several  essays 
dealing  with  subjects  scientific  and  purely  lit¬ 
erary.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  read 
more  and  better  stories  and  some  poetry  worthy 
of  the  name. 

The  Georgetown  College  Journal  begins  well 
with  a  three-stanza  poem  styled  “A  Dream.” 
The  poem  is  by  a  Freshman,  from  whom  we  may 
expect  many  choice  selections  in  the  future. 
Still  another  poem,  “Querela  Hiemalis,”  en¬ 
tirely  in  Latin,  is  as  praiseworthy  as  it  is  novel 
in  college  rnagazines.  The  notes  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  departments  are  in  keeping  with  that 
literary  standard  for  which  the  Journal  has 
always  been  known. 

The  Lafayette  would  be  more  readable,  we 
feel,  if  an  occasional  story  or  poem  appeared 
in  its  pages.  An  exchange  editor  has  little 


room  to  criticise,  when  a  journal  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  various  college  notices, 
though  in  the  Lafayette  the  editorial  column  is 
always  well  written  and  contains  numerous  up- 
to-date  remarks. 

In  the  same  class  as  the  above,  we  place  the 
Triangle  of  New  York  University,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  only  a  weekly  bulletin,  rather  than  a  rep¬ 
resentative  college  periodical  devoted  to  the 
literary  aspirations  of  the  students. 

“The  Guide-Book  to  the  Unapparent”  is 
the  peculiar  title  of  the  only  story  in  the  De¬ 
cember  number  of  the  College  of  Charleston 
Magazine,  in  which  the  writer  attempts  to  re¬ 
late  the  experiences  of  a  man  who  has  drowned. 
The  story  concludes,  “  But,  dream  as  it  was, 
etc.,”  and  we  conclude,  “  We  have  read  better 
dream  stories.”  In  the  same  number,  “Some 
of  the  Races  at  the  World's  Fair,”  written  in 
an  easy,  schoolboy  style,  describes  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  oflered  to  visitors.  The  remaining 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  athletic  question, 
though  we  had  hoped  to  find  more  in  the  way 
of  prose  and  verse. 

In  size  one  of  the  smallest.  The  Bee,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  exchange,  is  in  quantity  and  quality  one  of 
the  largest  we  receive.  “The  Study  of  Liter¬ 
ature  ”  lays  down  some  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples,  and  points  out  the  distinction  between 
literature  and  scientific  treatises.  The  author 
says  :  “  It  should  be  the  aim,  therefore,  of 
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every  educated  man . to  become 

acquainted  with  the  great  writers.  For  in  this 
way  we  widen  our  knowledge  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times.’’  The  selections  in  verse 
are  among  the  best  we  liave  read  of  the  month. 

The  first  installment  of  a  series  on  “Short 
f-essons  on  English  Prose,”  is  begun  in  the 
January  University  of  Oiiaiva  Revie^v.  The 
subject  chosen  for  the  first  lesson  is,  “  Inven¬ 
tion,”  and  while  condensed  in  form,  the  article 
is  very  instructive  and  valuable  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  treatise.  “The  Electrical  Engineer,  His 
Training  and  Opportunities,”  is  ably  discussed 
with  reference  to  this  profession  in  Canada, 
urging  a  more  general  interest  in  electrical 
study  and  research  than  is  manifest  at  present. 
The  article  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
The  liedu'ood,  The  Holy  Cross  Purple.,  The 
Lesbian  ITerald,  Alt.  St.  Alary's  Record,  The 
JosepJiite,  The  Poston  Pilot,  The  Ala7ihattan 
Quarterly,  The  Georyetovni  Journed,  The 
Young  Eagle.  The  Viatorian,  The  West¬ 
ern  Watchman,  The  Abbey  Student.  The  Lafa¬ 


yette,  The  Dominicana,  The  Young  Catholic 
Alessoiger,  The  Ottaira  Revieic,  The  Aloysian. 
The  Providence  Visitor,  The  Columbiad,  Pitts¬ 
burg  College  Palletin,  Freeman's  Journal,  The 
Triangle,  The  Sentinel.  Notre  Darne  Scholastic, 
St.  Johns  Record,  St.  Vincent's  Journal,  The 
College  Student,  World's  PJvents,  'The  Expon¬ 
ent,  'Ihe  Loretto  Alagazine,  The  Catholic  Deaf- 
Mute,  The  8.  V.  C.  Index,  A'/aials  of  the  Projja- 
gation  of  the  Faith,  The  High  School  Student 
The  Congressional  Record,  'The  JYiterarg  Digest, 
The  Nazaretie,  The  Colored  Harvest,  'The  Axve 
Alaria,  The  Ridge  Record,  Agnetian  AlontJdy, 
The  HacHey,  Niagara.  Index,  The  Annals  of 
Our  Laely  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  'The  Navier, 
The  Died,  'The  William  and  Alary,  Agnetian 
Monthly,  Villa  Shield,  Magpie,  Mungret  A-.n- 
nual,  Jejf'erson  College  Record,  Leaflets  fro^n 
Loretto,  AJtbey  Student,  Cornell  Alumni  Neivs, 
St.  Alary's  Sentinel,  Annals  of  Prop,  of  Faith, 
College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  Nazarene, 
Alesscngcr  op'  the  Sacred  Heart,  Bee,  Annals  oj 
Our  Lady ,  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin,  Colle¬ 
gian,  Folio,  and  Tne  Echo 

J.  R.  Walsh,  ’o6,  Special. 
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HADOWS  LIFTED.  By  J.  E.  Copus, 
S.  J.  (Cuthberi).  Benziger  Bros.  Price, 
$0.85. 

In  Shadows  Lifted,  Fr.  Copus,  S.  J.,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  field  of  Catholic  literature,  treats 
us  to  an  excellent  description  of  a  senior’s  life 
in  a  Jesuit  college.  The  entertaining  writer 
presents  in  language  of  classic  purity,  charac- 
ers  and  actions  which  prove  his  intimate  re¬ 
lationship  with  college  life,  and  his  masterly 
conception  of  its  proper  moral  standards. 
Throughout  the  narrative  of  happy  student 
days,  he  weaves  a  strange  tale  of  the  Hindus. 
The  most  effective  chapters  picture  the  bicycle 
race,  its  gaily-dressed,  excited  spectators,  its 
nervy  riders,  their  plucky  race,  and  the  protest. 
The  investigation  follows.  The  star  witness,  a 
small  boy,  keeps  the  college  in  breathless  sus¬ 
pense  while  he  clumsily  empties  his  pockets, 
“  miniature  junk  shops,”  before  producing  his 
evidence.  This  action  is  simple,  natural  and 
rapid,  and  gives  a  splendid  view  of  the  author’s 
skill.  The  work  attains  the  excellence  ex¬ 
pected  of  its  gifted  writer. 

Fabiola,  a  Tale  of  the  Catacombs.  By 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Benziger  Brothers. 

Catholic  publishers  who  wish  to  give  their 
works  a  larger  circulation  are  issuing  cheaply 
bound  volumes  of  their  standard  books.  Ex¬ 
pensive  bindings  often  prevent  the  purchase  of 
good  books,  therefore  the  change  is  highly  in 
accordance  with  common  sense.  The  success 
of  this  publication  of  Fabiola  will  prove,  we 
trust,  the  wisdom  of  the  new  policy. 


Bujtch  of  Flowers.  By  Kathleen  Don 
Leary.  Angel  Guardian  Press. 

“  Go  !  liille  book.s  and  gently  bring 
Out  tlie  beautiful,  good  and  true, 

In  nil  the  lyric.s  you  shall  sing — 

This  is  the  mission  bright  for  you. 

Truly  will  this  little  book  perform  the  pious 
command^^of  its  gentle  authoress,  for  beauty, 
goodness  and  truth  are  implanted  in  every  page. 
Each  “  flower”  is  perfumed  with  the  sweetness 
of  sincerity  and  love,  and  the  “  Bouquet”  is  a 
fitting  offer  to  “  Good  Literature.” 

Ceremonial  for  Altar  Boys.  By  Rev. 
Matthew  Britt,  O.  S.  E.  Benziger  Bros.  Price, 
35  cts. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  to  the 
altar  boy,  instructions  of  a  simple,  plain  nature 
on  his  duties  in  common,  solemn  and  pontifical 
ceremonies.  It  serves  also  those  whose  pleas¬ 
ant  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  youthful  Levites. 

F’avorite  Songs.  Donald.  Words  by  Walter 
Robarts.  Music  by  Rhys  Herbert.  J.  Fischer 
&  Bro.,  Publishers.  Price  $0.60. 

Donald,  a  rich,  sentimental  ballad,  is  the 
prayer  of  a  Scottish  maiden  asking  her  lover 
to  return  to  his  native  land.  The  words  and 
music  are  filled  with  the  Celic  sentiments  of  the 
theme. 

Favorite  Songs.  Golden  Days.  Words 
by  Walter  Robarts.  Music  by  W.  Rhys  Herbert, 
J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  Publishers.  Price,  $0.50. 

The  lyric  contains  the  thought  of  one  whose 
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life  has  been  spent  in  true  love,  and  the  music 
sparkles  with  lively  melody. 

History  in  Our  Public  Schools.  By  Rev. 
Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J.  Educational  Briefs. 
Broad  and  Vine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Father  Donnelly  is  the  latest  acquisition  to 
the  roll  of  Fordham’s  authors.  With  the  risk 
of  omitting  some,  we  now  recall  Mr.  M.  J.  A. 
McCaffery,  Dr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wingerter,  Mr. 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  Dr.  Edebohls,  Mr. 
Daly  of  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Times,  Mr. 
Connery,  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  Mr.  J.  Tracy 
Langan,  S.  J. 

Unsectarian  in  theory,  sectarian  in  practice, 
is  the  convincingly  proved  conclusion  of  Fa¬ 
ther  Donnelly’s  pamphlet  against  many  histories 


in  our  public  schools  and  colleges  to-day. 
Witness  Professor  Ephraim  Emerton’s  learned 
account  of  the  Catholic  Sacrament  of  Confir¬ 
mation  in  his  “  Mediaeval  Europe.”  “  At  the 
age  of  puberty  he  (the  young  man)  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  full  membership  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  of  potential  sinners  by  the  act 
of  Confirmation.”  Mr.  Emerton  is  the  professor 
of  history  in  Harvard  University.  Professor 
Emerton  is  a  lover  of  truth  and  a  hater  of 
falsehood — all  New  Englanders  are — therefore 
his  imperturbable  teaching  of  Catholic  doctrine 
comes  from  involuntary  ignorance — invincible 
ignorance,  no;  Professor  Emerton  is  an  upright 
gentleman  and  is  trained  to  research.  He  will 
evolve  into  truth. 

Fordham  congratulates  Father  Donnelly. 
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Mr.  Fiands  O’Neiil,  '96,  President  of  the  Alumni  Assodaticn 
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Ccftoes  from  Borace, 

How  few  the  men  who  are  content 
With  pleasures  simple  and  sincere  ; 

Methinks  they’re  but  a  detriment 
To  those  the  simple  life  revere. 

’Tis  thy  unhappiness  that  breeds 
This  evil  curse  of  love  for  gold  ; 

Have  store  sufficient  for  thy  needs 
In  days  of  drought  when  thou  art  old. 

Dost  know  that  hoarded  gain  is  left 
When  grasping  Death  shall  claim  his  own  ? 

’Tis  then  thou  art  of  wealth  bereft 
E’er  mould'ring  in  thy  grave,  alone. 

Have  not  thy  heart  of  m.arble  mould, 

Nor  mind  of  melancholy  trend  ; 

Tempt  not  the  sunshine  from  thy  fold, 

Alas  !  too  soon  thy  life  shall  end. 

Pray  lead  thy  life  on  God’s  own  plan  ; 

Seek  not  to  covet  but  thine  own  ; 

In  peace  shall  pass  thy  earthly  span. 

For  trembles  he  who  mounts  the  throne. 

Paul  Maher,  ’07. 
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IT  is  the  common  custom  of  many  who  have 
lived  in  a  land  of  liberty,  or  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  the  tyrannical  and  bigoted  malice  of 
the  despot,  to  scorn  the  woes  of  the  oppressed 
and  to  scoff  at  their  mournful  history  as  the  leg¬ 
ends  of  dreamers.  I  have  met  many  Americans 
who  placed  but  scanty  trust  in  the  story  of 
Irish  thraldom.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  men 
of  Ireland  have  endured  persecution  far  more 
terrible  than  was  the  bondage  of  the  saintly 
Patrick  when  he  wandered,  a  shepherd  lad, 
along  the  green  valleys  he  loved  so  well  ;  he 
suffered  the  slavery  of  the  body  ;  but  against 
them  the  oppressor  has  sought  to  darken  the 
clear  rays  of  faith,  even  while  he  was  binding 
their  fetters.  Although  the  historian  may  try 
to  hide  their  wrongs  and  banish  the  very  men¬ 
tion  of  them  from  his  untruthful  page,  still  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
her  exiled  children.  In  truth,  I  regard  the 
festival  of  Saint  Patrick  as  a  day  for  melan¬ 
choly  reflection  as  well  as  joyfulness,  and  con¬ 
sider  that  our  very  happiness  is  suggestive  of 
sorrow  on  that  great  anniversary.  Why- 
should  we  deny  it  ?  Each  Irishman  knows 
himself  an  exile,  and  sees  in  his  native  land  the 
home  of  the  invader  ! 

Sorrow  is  the  heritage  of  Erin.  Her  soil  for 
centuries  has  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
patriot  and  priest.  Her  children  are  born  with 
a  curious  commingling  of  mirth  and  sadness  in 
their  nature,  like  the  blending  of  sunshine  and 
shadow.  Other  races  of  men  possess  but  a 
few  characteristics  that  are  the  direct  re.sult  of 
their  past  national  history.  The  Irishman  alone 


is  indeed  the  brother  of  all  his  race.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  to  him  as  his  clan,  or 
family;  their  sorrows  at  all  times  are  his  sor¬ 
row — their  glory  his  proud  boast.  He  dwells 
upon  “  the  days  of  old,”  when  his  land  was 
gloriousl}’^  free  ;  in  dreams  he  sees  again  the 
green  valleys  and  flowery  meadowland  abound¬ 
ing  in  plenty  ;  and  whenever  he  mournfully 
thinks  of  the  persecutions  of  seven  centuries 
it  is  with  bitter  tears. 

For  the  patriot,  life  can  impose  no  evil  worse 
than  is  the  galling  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant  : 
he  longs  for  his  former  freedom — he  is  fretted 
almost  into  madness  by  impotent  hatred  ;  but 
the  Irishman  cherishes  feelings  more  exalted 
than  those  of  the  patriot  ;  he  loves  his  religion 
even  more  than  his  country  and  venerates  the 
Catholic  priest  as  the  apostle  of  Christ  ;  and 
when  an  attack  is  made  against  his  faith  and 
its  holy  ministers,  it  is  a  wound  that  reaches 
to  his  heart. 

There  is  always  some  difference  between  him 
who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can.  The  latter  lives  and  breathes  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  liberty  ;  with  fond  hope  his  thoughts 
may  linger  on  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  But 
his  parents  have  left  that  green  island  with  de¬ 
spair  for  its  future  ;  and  when  they  gazed  their 
last  farewell  upon  its  fading  shore,  they  saw 
themselves  wanderers,  as  forsaken  as  are  the 
sea-birds  who  wing  their  lonely  flight  across 
the  dreary  tracts  of  ocean. 

The  beauty  of  Irish  scenes — the  memories 
and  legends  of  olden  times— the  poetry  which 
has  commemorated  each  lovely  lake  and  stream 
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and  valley  and  river — all  these  serve  to  deepen 
the  indignant  grief  of  the  Irish  exile.  With 
kindling  eye  and  tearful  voice  he  sings  in  other 
lands  the  sweet  melodies  of  Moore  and  sighs 
to  see  once  again  the  river  Shannon,  the  vale  of 
Avoca  and  the  clear-flowing,  limpid  Avon.  In 
youthful  days  he  loitered  where  nature  had  lav¬ 
ished  her  brightest  hues.  Each  spot  was  sacred 
to  a  saint  or  hero  ;  on  Tara’s  hill  Patrick  once 
preached  to  a  warlike  people  ;  beside  the  now 
moulding  ruins  of  some  ancient  church  a 
martyr-priest  was  slain.  Where  a  happy  peas¬ 
antry  once  dwelt  now  lives  the  proud  British 
despot.  The  days  are  gone  when  England 
sought  to  crush  the  faith  of  Ireland,  drive  from 
the  bosoms  of  her  perishingchildren  all  hope  in 
God’s  mercy  and  banish  her  priesthood  forever. 
But  the  old  wounds  stdl  rankle  sore — the  famine 
and  persecution  have  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
national  character  ;  nor  can  the  murder  of  holy 
priests  and  harmless  babes  ever  be  forgotten  by 
the  exiled  Gael,  when  he  thinks  of  suffering  Ire¬ 
land.  Who  can  blame  him  for  his  wrath,  or  chide 
him  for  the  grief  with  which  he  recalls  to  mem¬ 
ory  the  towering  rock  of  Cashel,  the  Glen  of  the 
Downs,  the  glimmering  lake  of  Killarney,  and 
medicates  on  the  tyranny  which  has  polluted 
every  fair  scene  of  his  own  dear  country  and 
driven  him  forth,  a  homeless  exile,  across  the 
seas  to  a  “  free  and  happier  land  ”  ?  His  heart 
thrills  at  the  name  of  freedom,  that  best  gift 
of  God  to  man  ;  by  which  the  slave  becomes 
the  equal  of  the  king,  as  he  casts  his  shack¬ 
les  from  him.  His  people  and  their  chieftains 
were  once  as  free  as  the  mountain  eagle  who 
dwells  on  some  snowy  peak,  but  the  treacher¬ 
ous  enemy,  came  and  stole  away  the  land. 
His  bonds  were  riveted  slowdy,  and  the  hope 
of  former  liberty  grew  gradually  less  ;  until 
the  invader,  by  the  murder  of  his  priest,  ban¬ 
ished  him  in  despair  from  the  land  ;  and  even 
while  he  fled,  he  cast  one  lingering  look  of  an¬ 


guish  upon  the  flaming  walls  of  the  village 
church,  where  he  had  but  lately  knelt  to  glor¬ 
ify  the  Almighty. 

There  are  many  instances  of  Irish  exiles  who 
have  suffered  far  more  than  human  nature  can 
endure  and  have  finally  died  in  some  foreign 
land  from  the  weight  of  grief  they  could  no 
longer  sustain  ;  their  fate  has  been  so  bitter 
and  their  happiness  so  blighted  that  friendship 
has  refrained  from  any  sentiment  save  thank¬ 
fulness  for  the  death  which  has  ended  their 
miserable  lot.  Such  an  exile  was  the  brave 
Edward  O’More,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges  of  England.  His  story  was  recently 
related  to  me  by  an  ancient  Irishman  of  this 
town,  and  has  some  features  which  may  make 
it  worthy  of  repetition. 

Young  Edward  O’More  lived  many  a  long 
year  ago,  in  “the  mountainous  county  of  Wick¬ 
low  ”  ;  his  mother’s  cottage  nestled  on  the 
rounded  crest  of  one  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
“sweet  vale  of  Avoca.”  Never  was  such  a 
ion,  thought  the  widow — so  kind  and  true  and 
good  was  he  to  everyone  about  him.  The  hon¬ 
est  twinkle  of  his  blue  eye — the  hearty  good 
humor  with  which  he  would  troll  a  rollicking 
song  as  he  went  forth  to  his  farming  each  dewy 
morning  in  summer — his  glad  word  of  greeting 
and  the  merry  laugh  he  exchanged  with  the 
loitering  neighbors, — all  these  things  made  him 
the  most  popular  young  man  in  the  county 
thereabout.  Old  women  would  pause  in  their 
tea-drinking  and  gaze  fondly  upon  his  hand¬ 
some  face  as  he  passed  their  cottage  windows  ; 
and  when  he  had  gone,  would  call  down  fer¬ 
vent  blessings  upon  the  head  of  “the  brave 
boy.”  But  if  his  good  looks  attracted  the 
glance  of  old  women,  how  much  more  did  the 
tall,  manly  form  and  massive  shoulders  set  all 
the  maidens  gazing  !  Of  course  there  was  one 
who  always  noticed  his  approach  more  shyly 
than  the  rest ;  she  was  a  gay  little  damsel,  as 
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tiny  as  Edward  was  large,  and  was  dearly  loved 
by  him  :  they  had  plighted  their  troth  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak  and  were  soon  to  be 
married. 

When  the  new  moon  had  just  risen  above  the 
hill  on  a  glorious  night  in  August,  brave 
Edward  O’More  stepped  from  his  mother's 
threshold  and  gazed  cautiously  towards  the 
glistening  track  of  the  river  Avoca  Satisfied 
with  his  scrutiny,  he  smilingly  turned  to  the 
doorway  where  his  mother  and  sweetheart 
stood.  Beside  them  was  another  person, 
clothed  in  the  flowing  robes  and  sacred  vest¬ 
ments  of  a  Catholic  priest,  and  who  now 
advanced  to  where  Edward  was  standing.  He 
was  present  to  marry  the  young  couple,  and 
intended  to  return  immediately  after  the  wed¬ 
ding  to  the  village  of  Arklow,  where  he  was  in 
hiding  ;  for  in  those  days  it  was  worth  a  priest’s 
life  to  fall  within  the  clutches  of  the  British 
soldiery.  The  beauties  of  the  scene  held  the 
two  men,  who  had  come  from  the  house  to 
reconnoitre,  in  rapt  admiration.  The  blood- 
red  orb  had  tinged  each  leaf  and  blade  of  grass 
with  a  lurid  glow,  while  the  sighing  of  the  night 
wind  murmured  sleepily  along  the  curve  of  the 
hillside.  Below,  like  a  broad  path  of  molten 
gold,  lay  the  shimmering  river  that  the  genius 
of  Moore  has  since  immortalized.  All  nature 
brooded  in  a  death-like  slumber,  beneath  the 
sullen  gleam  of  the  rising  moon.  Suddenly  a 
shrill  scream  from  his  mother  turned  Edward 
O’More  sick  and  cold.  “  Ned,  look  !  Look  ! 
O  my  God,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ”  He  turned,  and 
with  a  trembling  horror  upon  him  saw  twenty 
or  thirty  English  soldiers  creeping  silently 
toward  the  house.  Their  officer — a  sergeant 
wffio  was  in  advance  of  his  men — had  risen  to 
his  feet  and  was  now  deliberately  aiming  his 
musket  at  the  breast  of  the  priest  ;  resistance 
and  flight  seemed  alike  useless,  and  Edward 
O’More,  endeavoring  to  shield  his  companion, 


shouted  :  “  Don’t  shoot  !  don’t  shoot  !  "  His 

cry  w'as  drowned  by  the  report  of  the  officer’s 
musket  ;  at  the  same  instant  he  saw  the  quiv¬ 
ering  foim  of  his  pastor  lying  limp  and  dead  at 
his  feet. 

A  glowing  flame  seemed  to  leap  up  and  to 
envelop  the  brain  of  the  young  man.  He  glared 
wildly  upon  tlie  murderer,  then  sprang  madly 
forward,  snatched  the  musket  from  his  hand 
and  felled  liim  with  a  terrible  blow.  At  the 
moment  he  felt  the  warm  blood  spurting  from 
a  wound  in  his  arm.  Turning  towards  the 
cottage  door,  he  waved  his  mother  and  sweet¬ 
heart  to  safety,  and  dashed  in  reckless  flight 
around  the  corner  of  the  lowly  building,  pursued 
by  the  angry  red  coats. 

Brave  Edward  O’More  escaped  his  enemies, 
but  they  reeked  a  bitter  vengeance  upon  him. 
His  home  was  ruthlessly  burned  even  as  he  was 
fleeing  from  them  ;  while  the  two  persons  in 
whom  ail  the  warmest  affections  of  his  heart 
centered  were  lodged  in  the  Arklow  jail.  Out¬ 
lawed  and  broken-spirited,  he  wandered  far  up 
the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  at 
last  able  to  obtain  passage  to  France. 

In  that  happier  land  he  plunged  amid  new 
scenes  and  people,  in  the  thought  of  dissipating 
the  sorrows  of  the  past.  After  a  few  years  he 
became  fairly  prosperous,  but  riches  only 
heightened  his  misery  ;  his  hope  of  happiness 
had  perished  on  that  fatal  night ;  and  he  finally 
sickened  and  died,  among  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  an  Irish  exile  from  home  and  country. 

Of  such  a  person  as  Edward  O’More,  when 
he  was  leaving  his  suffering  country,  did  Camp¬ 
bell  write  those  exquisite  verses  ; 

“There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill  ; 

For  Ilia  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight  repairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 

But  the  day  star  attracted  hi.sjeye’s  sad  devotion. 

For  it  rose  o’er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 

Where  once  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion, 

He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh  1 
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“  Sad  is  ray  fatal  said  the  heart-broken  stranger: 

The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee, 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger. 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 


Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 

Where  my  forefathers  lived  I  shall  spend  the  sweet  hours ; 
Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  flowers. 

And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh  1  ” 

S.  B.  McL.,  ’02. 


^[jere  s  notl^inp  lii^e  a  crisp  cold  day— 
(^ive  me  i\)e  bealt[iful  winter  time, 
*0on  t  try  to  arpue  witl;?  me,  pray, 
^l^ere's  not[)inp  lil^e  a  crisp  cold  day, 

^  love  to  plide  o  er  '\\)e  ice  away 
0r  up  tl^e  snow-clad  Ipill  to  climb, 
ere  s  notljinp  lil^e  a  crisp  cold  day — 
0-ive  me  i\)e  bealtbful  winter  tim.e. 


Louis  D.  McCoy,  ’07,  E/ig.  Soph. 
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“  Cbe  Simple  Clfe  ”  in  Horace. 


JUST  as  on  a  cloudy  day  the  sun  sometimes 
breaks  through  the  sea  of  clouds  that  ob¬ 
scures  its  light,  so  in  this  monotonous  life 
of  ours  there  springs  up  now  and  then  what  is 
termed  in  common  parlance,  a  fad.  And  such 
is  the  present  craze  for  the  simple  life — a  fad  ; 
we  hear  the  words  on  every  lip,  and  we  are  all 
occupied  in  cultivating  the  simplicity  which 
Charles  Wagner  has  explained  to  us  in  his  pop¬ 
ular  book,  “The  Simple  Life.”  And  what  is 
the  simple  life  ?  It  is  the  life  in  which  unnec¬ 
essary  needs  and  an  accumulation  of  material 
cares  and  complexities  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
spiritual  development  of  man,  of  his  character, 
his  conscience  and  his  will.  But  Wagner  is  not 
the  first  to  show  us  the  beauty  of  such  a  life  ; 
philosophers  have  sung  its  praises,  holy  men 
and  saints  have  lived  and  preached  it  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  life  of  the  true  Christian — the 
spiritual  life,  wherein  the  welfare  of  the  soul  is 
of  more  consideration  than  wealth,  or  power,  or 
other  material  advantages.  It  is  summarized 
in  the  divine  words  :  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit.” 

And  now  let  us  see  if  Horace  had  not  his  own 
idea  of  the  simple  life,  and  one  that  is  essenti¬ 
ally  the  same  as  Wagner’s.  Horace’s  character 
was  one  of  unaffectedness.  It  is  true  that  he 
could  boast  of  the  company  of  great  men,  and 
often  sat  with  them  at  their  tables,  but  still 
quietness  and  simplicity  were  of  more  value  to 
him  than  converse  with  the  rich.  He  had  a 
sound  and  healthy  mind,  and  his  independence 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  when  the  position 
of  private  secretary  to  Augustus  was  offered 


him,  he  declined  it.  His  moral  teaching  is  in 
accordance  with  his  unaffected  simplicity,  and 
is  contained  in  the  following  lines  of  one  of  his 
Odes  :  “  More  rightly  does  he  assume  the  title 
of  ‘blest’  who  has  learned  how  to  use  wisely 
the  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  to  endure  stern  pen¬ 
ury,  and  who  fears  disgrace  worse  than  death  ; 
he  for  his  dear  friends  or  fatherland  is  not 
afraid  to  die  !  ” 

Eight  years  after  his  return  to  Rome  from 
Athens,  where  he  had  been  pursuing  his  stud¬ 
ies,  Horace  received  from  Maecenas,  the  great 
patron  of  art  and  literature  at  Rome,  a  little 
farm  in  a  valley  among  the  Sabine  Hills.  Hither 
he  frequently  repaired  to  rest  from  the  hurry  of 
city  life,  and  he  has  mentioned  in  his  writings 
the  enjoyment  which  its  pleasures  afforded  him. 
In  the  Odes  he  speaks  of  his  modest  means, 
and  calls  himself  “  blessed  enough  in  his  one 
Sabine  farm.” 

Horace  considered  life  in  the  country  the 
ideal  life  ;  and  by  life  in  the  country  he  really 
means,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  simple  life 
as  we  read  of  it  in  Wagner’s  book.  In  the 
6th  Satire  of  the  2d  Book  he  contrasts  the 
pleasures  of  rural  life  with  his  troubles  at 
Rome  : 

“  When  I’ve  retreated  to  my  country  home,  * 

Among  the  mountains  far  from  noisy  Rome, 

Will  not  my  satires  and  prosaic  Muse 
As  their  first  subject,  my  retirement,  choose? 

Ambition  ill  can  there  give  me  no  pain. 

Nor  south  wind,  nor  the  autumn,  dire  Death’s  gain. 

0  sire  of  morn,  or  Janus,  if  you  will. 

By  aid  of  whom  all  mortal  men  fulfill 
First  steps  of  labor  and  life’s  tasks  (for  so 


*  The  verse  translation  is  the  work  of  the  author. 
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It  pleased  the  gods),  do  thou  thyself  bestow 
Upon  my  song  as  its  first  theme.  By  thee 
I’m  hurried  off  to  be  security 
At  Rome.  ‘  Bestir  yourself,’  thou  sayest,  ‘  for  fear 
To  help  your  friend  another  may  appear  1  ’ 

So  if  the  earth  is  swept  by  northern  gust. 

Or  if  it  is  the  winter,  go  I  must. 

And  there,  when  I  with  voice  distinct  and  clear 
Have  spoken  what  may  later  cause  me  fear, 

Then  through  the  crowd  with  haste  I  push  my  way. 
And  roughly  treat  the  ones  who  would  delay. 

Then  someone  does,  witli  anger  cursing,  say: 

‘  0  fool,  what  would  you  have?  I  pray  thee,  stay  I 
TVhat  mean  you  that  you  strike  at  everything 
That  stops  your  progress  wdien  you’re  hastening 
Back  to  Mmcenas  ?  ’  Now  I  will  admit 
That  this  doth  please  me  not  a  little  bit. 

And  yet  when  to  the  Esquiline  I  come, 

Affairs  of  others  nearly  drive  me  dumb. 

‘  Remember,  you  with  Roscius  made  a  date, 

To  be  in  court  to-morrow  before  eight.’ 

‘  The  notaries,  Quintus,  beg  that  you  will  meet 
Them  here  to  day,  as  they  intend  to  treat 
Of  some  important  matter  and  quite  new. 

That  is  of  interest  to  all  of  you.’ 

‘  This  document  to  sign  do  thou  request 
Your  friend,  Mmcenas.’  ‘I  will  try  ray  best.’ 

Then  adds  he  with  a  quick  and  earnest  zeal : 

‘If  you  but  please,  he  will  affix  his  seal.’  ” 

Unless  he  spoke  to  us  in  person,  Horace 
could  not  make  more  evident  his  preference 
for  a  quiet  life,  than  in  the  above  lines.  He 
says  that  his  retirement  into  the  country  will 
be  the  favorite  subject  of  his  satires,  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  in  ambition  the  enemy  of  a  restful 
and  placid  mind  ;  and  then  by  several  ex¬ 
amples  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
plagues  that  harass  his  life  at  Rome.  He 
then  describes  the  happy,  peaceful  life  of  the 
country,  and.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  satire 
relates  the  fable  of  the  two  mice,  wherein  the 
country-mouse  is  lured  by  his  friend,  the  city 
mouse,  to  the  city,  and  there  meets  with  so 
harrowing  an  experience  that  he  says  ; 

“  A  life  like  tliis  is  not  for  me. 

And  80  I  bid  farewell  to  thee  ; 


The  safety  of  my  wood  and  hole 
With  vetches  will  my  heart  console.  ” 

The  country-mouse,  who  is  described  in  the 
first  part  of  the  story  as  living  on  a  hillside  in 
a  grove  of  trees,  is  here  the  type  of  Horace, 
and  represents  him  in  his  villa  in  the  country. 
In  the  2d  of  the  Epodes,  the  usurer  Alphius  is 
made  to  praise  the  charms  of  country  life,  its 
freedom  from  cares  and  its  pleasures  : 

“  ‘  He  who  is  far  from  trade  and  gold 
Is  blest,  as  were  the  men  of  old ; 

His  father’s  farm  with  oxen  tills, 

And  never  knows  hard  usury’s  ilia 

“  ‘  The  martial  note  ne’er  strikes  hia  ear, 

The  raging  sea  imparts  no  fear  ; 

The  forum  never  visits  he 
Nor  homes  of  th’  aristocracy. 

“  ‘  So  then  upon  his  farm,  weds  he 
Unto  the  lofty  poplar  tree  ' 

The  full-grown  tendrils  of  the  vine, 

Or  gazes  at  the  lowing  kine. 

In  the  ist  Ode  of  the  3d  Book  he  again 
makes  mention  of  his  “  Sabine  dell,”  and 
again  shows  us  his  preference  for  a  life  of 
simplicity  : 

“  If  Phrygian  marble  on  the  mind 

Sore  vexed  bv  care  no  rest  bestows. 

Nor  purple  robes  of  richest  kind. 

Nor  vine  that  in  Falerii  grows, 

“  Nor  nard  of  Achaemenian  land. 

Why  build  a  hall  on  grandest  scale? 

And  why  exchange  for  w'eallh  less  grand 
My  quiet  shady  Sabine  vale  ? 

Horace,  besides  praising  life  in  the  country, 
was  an  advocate  of  a  life  of  moderation  and 
retirement  in  any  case.  This  sentiment  seems 
to  have  been  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  gives  voice  to  it.  We  shall  quote  a 
few  lines  here  and  there  to  show,  in  his  own 
words,  of  what  value  he  considered  modera¬ 
tion  and  contentment,  and  the  absence  from 
his  mind  of  any  desire  for  wealth,  “  ‘blessed 
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enough  in  his  one  Sabine  farm.’”  In  ihe  loth 
Epistle  of  the  ist  Book  he  says  : 

"  Shun  n-r.'indeiir ;  iu  tlie  course  of  life  3'ou  can 

Bcnealh  a  liutiible  roof  e’ou  kings  surpass  .  .  . 

The  hoarded  wealth’s  tlie  loi'd  or  slave  of  man, 

Though  it  should  be  among  the  latlei  class. 

And  in  the  i6th  Ode  of  the  3d  Book  ; 

“  Care  follows  money  as  it  grows, 

And  then  desire  of  loftier  heights 
Of  wealth.  A  crest  of  mine  ne’er  rose 
Aloft,  Mfficeiius.  pride  of  kniglits. 

"  A  wood,  a  stream  as  clear  as  glass, 

Th’  unfailing  prnmi.se  of  ray  field, 

In  happiness  of  lot  surpass 

The  master  of  rich  Afric’s  yield. 

And  in  another  Ode  : 

“  Not  consul’s  lictor  can  abate 
The  turmoils  of  the  mind,  , , 

Nor  yet  can  hoarded  treasure  great 
Its  anxious  cares  unbind. 

He  also  praises  the  simple  manner  of  living  of 
the  old  Romans  as  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
travagant  luxury  of  the  rich  of  his  own  time. 
From  these  few  examples  we  can  plainly  see 
the  esteem  in  which  he  held  the  simple  life,  as 
he  considered  it,  and  especially  life  in  the 
country  with  its  attendant  pleasures  and  free¬ 
dom  from  carking  care  and  wearisome  com¬ 
plexity.  He  was,  it  is  true,  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  social  life  of  Rome  as  to  be 
unable  to  withdraw  from  it  entirely,  but  he 
often  took  a  journey  into  the  hills  to  his  little 
farm  in  which  he  took  so  much  delight. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  far  the  opinions  of 
Horace  on  the  simple  life,  as  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  it  in  the  passages  quoted,  agree  with  the 
simple  life  of  Charles  Wagner.  In  the  first 
place,  the  latter  maintains  that  simplicity  is  a 
state  of  mind.  It  dwells  in  the  main  intention 
of  our  lives,”  and  says  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
man  who  ^^rides  along  in  his  carriage  to  live 
simply  as  the  man  who  goes  on  foot,  or,  in  other 


words,  as  easy  for  the  rich  man  as  the  poor 
man.  Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
treat  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  question  ;  he 
seems  to  deal  entirely  with  the  material  ob¬ 
stacles  to  simplicity  or  the  possibility  of  sim¬ 
plicity  in  the  absence  of  these  obstacles.  And 
among  the  number  of  the  latter  he  includes 
wealth,  as  we  would  judge  from  his  own  words  : 
“  Care  follows  money  as  it  grows,  and  so  does 
the  hunger  for  riches  still.”  Now,  evidently 
the  removal  of  material  impediments  is  the  first 
step  to  the  attainment  of  a  spiritual  object. 
And  from  this  results  a  natural  growth  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  thought  and  speech.  And  where  are 
there  less  hindrances  to  a  life  of  simplicity 
than  in  the  country  ?  Therefore  we  see  that 
rural  life  must  be  a  simple  life,  and  simple  in 
the  sense  in  which  Wagner  uses  the  word. 

Another  point  on  which  they  both  agree  is, 
that  out  of  opulence  and  plenty  spring  unneces¬ 
sary  material  needs  and  a  diminution  of  the 
capacity  for  happiness.  It  is  a  case  of  “  the 
more  goods  a  man  has,  the  more  he  wants,”  or, 
as  Elorace  puts  it,  '*’Tis  true  the  riches  grow 
to  monstrous  bulk  ;  yet  there  is  something  ever 
wanting  to  complete  the  imperfect  sum.”  It  is 
found  to  be  true  in  many  cases,  and,  wdth  the 
exception  of  those  who  lack  the  necessities  of 
life,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  in 
every  class  of  society.  With  luxury  and  com¬ 
fort  there  must  necessarily  arise  needs,  which, 
however  indispensable  they  may  appear  to  the 
rich,  are,  nevertheless,  anything  but  simple. 
And  so,  can  there  be  any  place  more  free  from 
these  complex  needs  than  the  country  where 
riches  are  unknown  ? 

Wagner  tells  us  that  nothing  complicates 
life  like  the  development  of  venality.  Hor¬ 
ace  seems  to  have  recognized  the  influence  of 
money,  for  he  says  : 

“  Gold  loves  to  break  through  guard  and  burst  through  rock 
With  greater  violence  than  the  thunder’s  shock." 
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We  may  justly  call  life  in  the  country,  as 
described  by  Horace,  a  truly  simple  life.  There 
are  to  be  found  none  of  the  obstacles  to  a  life 
of  simplicity  ;  no  complications  such  as  beset 
one  in  the  city  ;  no  unnecessary  material  needs  ; 
no  trivialities  of  any  kind  ;  no  venality,  artificial 
living  or  love  of  notoriety.  And  what  is  the 
consequence?  It  is  obvious:  a  development 
of  simplicity  of  spirit — simplicity  in  thought 
and  speech,  in  pleasures  and  needs. 

And  setting  aside  what  Horace  says  on  the 


subject,  were  it  our  task  to  seek  out  life  in  its 
simplest  phase,  whither  would  we  turn  our 
steps  ?  Would  it  not  be 

“  Away  from  city,  smoke  and  sin, 

Unto  tiie  solitude  wlierein 
The  happy  stream  is  born  ?  ” 

There  we  should  not  fail  to  find,  far  from  the 
injurious  influences  of  city  life  and  in  touch 
with  nature,  the  genuine  simplicity — the  sim¬ 
plicity  that  leads  to  God. 

Edward  O’Toole,' ’07. 
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TTo  Ireland. 


hapless  ^sle,  sad  flow  r  o  f  the  sea  I 

fraprance  steals  throuph  every  clime, 
y  w'ondnous  petal,  shamroct^  fair, 

6iaims  place  in  every  race  and  time. 


0nd  yet  what  ploom  is  thine,  poor  flow  r  I 

^h  ou  rt  crushed  by  storms  that  bruise  and  breal^, 
0nd  helpless  all  thy  valiant  sons 

^0  shield  thee  when  thy  lifes  at  stal^e. 


"^heu  savest  others,  save  thyself, 

^hirie  enemies  will  say  with  scorn  ; 
Heed  not,  dear  .^sle  of  (^od  ;  reflect, 
^hey  said  the  same  to  Q\)r\s>\  forlorn. 


J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’o6. 


•5' 


^  'J®'  -vjf 


Mr.  Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  *90,  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee 
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E  maiden  Speech. 


Spolcen  at  th©  Alumni  Dinner. 


During  my  college  course  and  even  since 
last  June,  I  have  cherished  the  hope  that 
when  the  time  for  the  Alumni  Dinner 
came,  it  might  be  my  good  fortune  to  be  chosen 
to  respond  to  the  toast,  “The  Class  of  1904.” 

The  Alumni  Dinner  has  come,  and  it  finds  me 
overwhelmed  by  an  honor  which  is  greater  than 
I  had  any  right  to  expect.  I  came  here  to¬ 
night  only  to  represent  my  class,  not  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  speaker.  For  you  know  we  had 
orators  in  our  class. 

The  year  1904  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of 
Fordham  as  one  filled  with  fame  and  glory. 
Fordham  extended  its  sphere  of  enlightenment 
to  Law  and  Medicine  in  1904.  Yale,  Holy  Cross, 
Georgetown,  Maryland  and  several  other  big 
colleges  went  down  to  defeat  before  the  base¬ 
ball  team  of  1904,  the  greatest  team  that  ever 
played  on  the  diamond  at  Fordham.  Even  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  late  fifties  and  the  early 
sixties,  who  know  what  a  baseball  team  is,  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  last  statement.  That  team 
pulled  victory  out  of  seeming  defeat  many 
times.  To  this  team  the  graduates  of  1904 
gave  O’Brien,  a  third  baseman  who  could  not 
be  surpassed  in  any  college  and  who,  as  captain, 
last  year,  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  real  leader. 
Plunkett,  the  catcher  of  the  1904  team,  also 
came  from  our  number,  and  his  equal  would  be 
hard  to  find  outside  the  big  league.  Clark,  the 
manager  of  the  last  year’s  team,  was  also  a 
classmate  of  ours,  and  knew  how  to  run  a  team 


so  well,  that  he  gained  the  admiration  of  all 
Fordham  men. 

Fordham  held  its  first  track  meet  last  spring. 
No  one  worked  more  diligently  for  its  success 
than  Fallon,  one  of  the  best  runners  that  Ford¬ 
ham  ever  produced — and  he  was  one  of  ours. 

Some  one  may  ask,  what  happened  in  the 
1904  class-room  ?  It  would  weary  you  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  of  our  many  trials  and  successes  while 
in  college,  but  I  will  say  that  in  our  Senior  year 
we  tried  to  master  our  Philosophy  and  were 
delighted  with  an  extensive  study  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.  Shakespeare  always  reminds  me  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  last  year.  We  had  been 
reading  and  analyzing  Hamlet  for  some  days, 
when  we  came  to  the  lines  of  Laertes,  at  the 
grave  of  Ophelia,  “  Hold  off  the  earth  awhile 
till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms,” 
and  in  parentheses  it  said  (Laertes  leaps  into 
the  grave).  One  fellow,  whose  home  is  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  asked  :  “  How  could  he  em¬ 
brace  her  then.  Father?  she  was  in  the  coffin,” 
and  a  member  from  up-the-State,  smiling  at  the 
astounding  simplicity  of  the  New  Yorker, 
shouted  out,  ‘’  "rhe  lid  was  off.” 

1904  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society, 
and  was  fittingly  celebrated.  Sibbel  won  the 
medal  generously  founded  by  the  Alumni,  and 
McCormick  won  the  medal  in  the  Oratorical 
Contest.  That  medal  was  won  twice  in  four 
years  by  our  class. 
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Although  we  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
'  the  first  to  graduate  from  the  University, 
Commencement  Day  was  a  day  mingled  with 
joy  and  sadness,  and  1  feel  that  sadness  was 
uppermost  when  the  time  came  to  leave  Alma 
Mater  to  return  no  more  as  students.  And  now 
we  have  all  begun  to  believe  the  old,  old  story, 
that  our  college  days  are  our  happiest  ones — 
that  old  story  which  many  of  you  have  told  us 
and  which  we  always  looked  on  as  a  word  of 
encouragement  and  sympathy  from  the  outside 
world. 

Of  our  class  there  were  25.  We  sent  one  to 
the  Church,  but  he  is  the  equal  of  a  dozen  ;  2 
to  medicine,  1 1  to  law,  10  have  gone  in  business 
and  one  is  writing.  Law  is  the  most  popular, 
and  I  take  it  that  there  is  lots  of  trouble  among 
people  and  that  the  spirit  of  charity  is  prompt¬ 


ing  these  young  men  to  follow  law  as  the  best 
means  of  getting  people  out  of  some  trouble, 
though  probably  into  more. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni, 
the  Class  of  1904  is  proud  to  join  you,  and 
promises  loyalty  to  your  efforts  in  placing  Ford- 
ham  on  a  footing  with  the  greatest  universities, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  a  strong  link 
in  the  fraternal  chain  stretching  back  to  the  first 
class,  which  was  honored  by  a  Fordham  diploma. 
The  1904  class  will  follow  the  example  you  have 
set  for  it,  and  I  promise  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
members  of  my  class,  that  it  will  do  its  best  to 
follow  the  principles  and  teachings  of  those  so 
dear  to  us,  who  during  our  stay  in  Fordham 
brought  out  what  was  good  in  us  and  strove  to 
eliminate  what  might  in  the  future  be  harmful 
to  us.  Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04. 


y  . 


Mr.  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  Corresponding  Secretary 


THE  SUN 


<i)b0 

14p  the  enpurpled  ^ast,  behold 

"^he  giant  squadron  oj  the  3^^  ■ 
0’Gr  oceaq  skies  oJ  blue  and  gold, 
^is  voyage  zeqitlqward  be_gun. 

^cross  the  ^ooq,  and  Jar  away, 
^sail  Gr|  aq  imperial  quest  ; 
lentil  the  ships  at  aqclqor  lay^ 

Xn  sonqe  still  harbor  down  tlqe 


Louis  D.  McCoy,  ’07,  Eng.  Soph. 
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We  were  at  Union  Square, 
The  Mouth  Jack  and  I,  on  our  Thanks- 
o!  Babes  giving  afternoon  stroll,  when 
we  met  him.  He  was  a 
woe-begone  little  speck  of  humanity,  in  his 
tattered  jacket  and  outgrown  trousers,  that 
refused  to  continue  acquaintance  with  his  faded 
stockings.  That  the  human  foot  possesses  five 
toes,  was  the  painful  induction  offered  through 
his  battered  shoes.  His  face,  shaded  by  the 
tangle  of  yellow  hair,  was  chubby  and  rosy 
enough  under  the  filigree  of  its  tear-stained  dirt  ; 
eyes  big  and  innocent,  with  the  suspicion  of 
still  unshed  tears  in  their  wide  blue.  At  his 
feet  lay  a  sugar-loaf  hat,  made  of  red  paper 
striped  with  gold.  One  grimy  little  fist  wiped 
away  an  errant  tear  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  ;  the  other  was  stretched  out  pleadinglJ^ 

“  Please,  Mister,  gimme  somethin’  to  cele¬ 
brate  Tanksgivin’  wid.  ’’ 

“  A  fallen  cherub,”  said  Jack,  half  to  himself. 
He  bent  down  and  asked,  all  sympathy, 
“  what’s  the  matter,  little  man  ?  what  have  you 
been  crying  about  ?  ” 

One  small  mendicant  hand  remained  thrust 
out  ;  the  other  was  dug  into  his  eye,  and  the 
tears  trickled  down  the  chubby  face  in  pink 
channels. 

“Some  young  thug  took  his  pennies,  most 
likely,”  said  I.  “  Don’t  cry,  Johnny,  it’ll  be  all 
right.” 

Jack  picked  up  the  pitiful,  bespangled  hat 
and  set  it  on  the  matted  hair.  “  Here’s  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  you.  Sonny.” 

The  outstretched  hand  clutched  the  money 


convulsively  in  the  ecstasy  of  unbelievable 
possession.  Then  he  half  opened  his  fingers 
and  peered  doubtfully  at  the  coin. 

“  He’s  wondering  if  it’s  counterfeit,”  laughed 
Jack,  as  we  resumed  our  walk.  “  Poor  young¬ 
ster  !  ”  He  turned  around  for  a  last  glimpse  of 
the  fallen  cherub. 

“  By  George  !  ”  he  cried,  clutching  my  arm, 
quick  !  I  looked  around.  Unconscious  of 
our  gaze,  he  stood,  head  askance,  biting  on  the 
dollar  with  his  stubby  teeth. 

“  Gee  !”  he  gurgled,  “  it  aint  no  lead  one.” 
He  looked  up  in  glee  and  caught  us  watching 
him.  Perhaps  he  feared  we  might  fall  penitent 
and  reclaim  our  bit  of  El  Dorado,  for  with  a 
gulp,  he  scampered  hot-heeled  around  the 
nearby  corner. 

We  laughed  our  way  across  the  Square  and 
were  laughing  still  when  we  heard  a  shrill 
“  Hey,  dere  !  ”  from  behind  us.  We  turned,  to 
see  the  cherub  standing  on  one  leg  at  his 
corner,  the  red  and  gold  hat  atilt  on  his  head. 

“  Tanks  fer  der  mon,  Mister,”  he  yelled, 
and  disappeared  in  a  blur  of  chubby  legs,  down 
the  street. 

It  was  a  night  whose  cold  bit 
The  Age  ol  into  your  bones  and  the  dark 
Chivalry  seemed  wide  and  hopeless,  in 
spite  of  the  rows  of  unwinking 
gas-lamps  that  flanked  the  street  to  the  river. 
You  would  hardly  have  noticed  her,  as  she 
shivered  at  the  corner,  that  pitiful  little  woman 
huddled  beneath  the  treadbare  comfort  of  an  an¬ 
cient  shawl.  She  stood  apart  from  the  group 
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that  stamped  impatiently  as  they  waited  for 
the  crosstown  trolley. 

The  limp  little  figure  turned  about  and  ap¬ 
proached  where  we  were  standing.  There  was 
interrogation  in  her  slowly  upraised  head  and 
in  the  quiver  of  her  colorless  lips,  but  she  halt¬ 
ed,  abashed,  and  said  nothing. 

The  athletic  young  fellow  who  had  been  con¬ 
jecturing  “  how  many  more  moons  we’d  have 
to  wait  for  that  car”  into  my  sympathetic  ear, 
forgot  complaint  in  a  little  cry  of  pity. 

“  Can't  I  help  you  ?  ”  he  asked.  I  could  not 
catch  her  low-spoken  answer,  but,  “  you’re  on 
the  wrong  street  for  the  downtown  car,”  he 
said,  and  with  his  big  arm  within  her  trembling 
one,  led  her^  across  the  frozen  road,  to  the 
Broadway  corner.  His  car,  a  crosstown,  jost¬ 
led  into  sight  ;  the  waiting  group  got  on  and 
were  carried  down  the  gas-lit  street  .... 
They  two  stood  there  waiting  for  her  car — that 
tall,  broad-shouldered  young  fellow  in  the  long 
coat,  and  the  meagre  little  woman,  shivering 
on  his  arm.  Another  crosstown  car  shot  past, 
went  dark,  then  light,  and  burred  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  down  the  street  ....  Finally  the  one 
they  were  w'aiting  for  came.  He  helped  the 
tremulous  figure  on  to  the  platform  carefully, 
almost  tenderly. 

“  Don’t  get  off  till  the  conductor  lets  you 
know,”  he  warned  ;  and  as  her  dim  eyes 
thanked  him  mutely,  he  raised  his  hat  with  the 
perfect  courtesy  of  the  gentleman. 

“  It  was  a  pleasure,”  he  said  simply.  “  Good¬ 
night  !  ” 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  second 
Such  half  ;  neither  side  had  scored, 
StuH  as  and  the  excitement  was  Strain- 
Fame  ing  every  nerve  in  your  body. 

That  turmoil  of  color  across 
the  gridiron  caught  at  your  eyes  every  now 
and  then,  whenever  you  stopped  watching  those 


twenty-two  bundles  of  brain  and  brawn  strug¬ 
gling  desperately  down  below.  The  strain  of 
the  excitement  grows  painful — oppresses  you 
like  a  heavy  weight.  You  look  around  you  : 
eager  faces,  pennants  quivering  expectantly, 
hopefully,  uncertainly  ;  across  the  field,  a  sea 
of  spectators  with  dashes  of  brilliant  color  flar¬ 
ing  out  against  the  dark,  packed  stands  .... 
Thirty  thousand  people  aching  with  an  agita¬ 
tion  as  deep  as  your  own,  heart  and  soul  anil 
eyes  bent  on  the  slightest  advantage  gained  bv 
their  favorite  eleven  ....  .4  sudden  roar  like 
the  surf  in  a  storm  ;  a  flutter  of  myriad  flags  ; 
everyone  wildly  to  his  feet  ....  You  crush 
upon  your  neighbor's  shoulders  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  gridiron,  just  as  a  figure  flashes  by  the  op¬ 
posing  defense,  is  flung  to  earth  by  a  savage 
tackle  from  behind  and  falls  prone  across  the 
goal  line.  “Touchdown  !”  and  at  the  magic 
of  that  word  a  myriad  lungs  of  bronze  cheer 
with  the  frantic  insistence  of  a  cannonade  .  .  .  . 
Chaos  for  a  wild,  tumultuous  moment — but 
suddenly  a  hush.  “  He’s  hurt,”  says  some¬ 
one  ;  “  they’re  bringing  blankets  ;  going  to 
carry  him  to  the  side-lines.”  “Out  of  the 
game  !  Isn’t  that  tough  luck  after  that  splendid 
run  ?  ”  “  That  touchdown  means  a  victory,  I’ll 

wager.” 

Yes,  they  were  carrying  him  off,  poor  chap, 
stretched  out  on  the  big  blanket  .  .  .  .Sudden¬ 
ly  a  voice  called  out  something  through  a  mega¬ 
phone.  They  were  going  to  give  him  a  cheer. 
In  answer,  two  thousand  students  got  to  their 
feet,  two  thousand  hats  came  off,  and  the 
storm  of  their  cheers  rocked  the  stands  as  it 
thundered  like  an  avalanche  across  the  field. 
....  A  voice  near  me  said  softly  :  “  My  !  it 
was  worth  it,  to  get  a  cheer  like  that.”  I  looked 
up.  The  speaker  was  an  old  man,  his  hair 
silver  white  ....  The  hand  that  held  his  pen¬ 
nant  shook  a  little  and  his  eyes  were  shining. 

J.  J.  Reilly. 
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Tas  PROM. 


rHE  Fifth  Annual  Protn,  given  by  the 
Fordham  College  Alumni  Association, 
and  under  the  special  management  of 
Mr.  Charles  Sinnott,  was  held  at  Delmonico’s 
on  Monday  evening,  March  the  si.Kth. 

About  four  hundred  participated  in  the  event, 
which  proved  to  be  undoubtediy  one  of  the 
foremost  Catholic  social  affairs  of  the  season. 
Among  the  guests  were  included  the  names 
of  many  gentlemen  well  known  for  professional 
and  business  abilities.  The  College  representa¬ 
tives  were  also  more  in  evidence  than  on  any 
of  the  former  occasions,  as  were  also  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Fordham  showed  its  appreciation  of  its  many 
friends  by  the  attendance  of  the  President,  Rev. 
John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  and  Rev,  Peter  J.  O’Car¬ 
roll,  S.  J . 

The  programme  consisted  of  twenty  num¬ 
bers,  which  were  rendered  by  Van  Baar  in  his 
usual  artistic  manner. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  earnest  and  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  of  Mr.  Sinnott  and  his  associates, 


Hon.  Charles  W.  Sinnott,  '96,  Chairman  of  the  Prom  Committee 
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which  made  the  Prom  of  1905  such  a  grand 
and  brilliant  success. 

THE  INDOOR  MEET. 

The  evening  of  Feb.  21st  saw  gathered  a  host 
of  Fordham’s  friends  that  taxed  the  standing 
and  seating  capacity  of  the  22d  Reg.  Armory, 
for  the  second  annual  indoor  athletic  meeting. 

To  Mr.  Mellyn,  the  Moderator,  and  to  Mr. 
Halpin  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  the  Coach,  great 
praise  is  due,  and  they  merit  the  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  of  all  who  enjoyed  the  evening’s 
programme.  Competent  authorities  have  voted 
it  one  of  the  best  managed  meets  of  a  season, 
unusually  active  in  indoor  track  athletics.  The 
prizes — gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals — were 
the  subject  of  extremely  favorable  comment. 
The  die  used  was  the  seal  of  the  University 
artistically  wrought  within  a  wreath. 

The  entry  list  numbered  nearly  five  hundred, 
and  under  the  able  and  experienced  supervision 
of  Mr.  Halpin  the  events  were  run  off  with  the 
utmost  despatch  and  smoothness. 

Fordham,  though  not  having  a  large  entry  in 
the  open  events,  managed,  however,  to  win  a 
few  points.  D.  Shean,  ’07,  finished  third  in  the 
70  yds.  novice,  and  H.  Sullivan,  ’05,  second 
after  a  hard  race  in  the  600  novice. 

It  was  in  the  closed  relay  that  the  greatest 
interest  was  manifested.  Although  the  Ford- 
ham  representatives  tried  hard  and  ran  well, 
they  were  unable  to  beat  the  four  representing 
Georgetown.  Holy  Cross  finished  third.  In 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  relay  it 
seemed  as  though  our  boys  would  win.  J.  Swee¬ 


ney,  ’05,  lead  off  for  Fordham  and  ran  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  race  until  the  last  few  yards,  Sullivan  of 
Georgetown  just  managing  to  pass  him.  C. 
Cassasa,  ’07,  took  up  the  second  relay  for  Ford¬ 
ham  and  finished  abreast  of  his  Georgetown 
opponent.  T.  Norton,  ’08,  ran  third  with  Mc¬ 
Carthy  of  Georgetown.  The  latter  was  too 
fast  for  our  representative  and  Georgetown 
kept  the  lead  to  the  end.  H.  Gargan,  ’07,  tried 
hard  to  make  up  the  lost  ground,  but  failed. 
Mulligan,  his  opponent,  finishing  well  ahead  of 
him. 

The  Manager,  J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07, 
and  those  who  so  ably  assisted  him,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  Fordham  men  for  their  labors  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  interests  of  the  meet.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  night  for  old  Fordham' that  surpassed 
our  fondest  expectations.  Crescat  et  F lor  eat  ! 

ANOTHED  FIFTY  DOLLAR  PRIZE. 

A  distinguished  alumnus  and  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
at  one  time  its  Prefect,  has  offered  a  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  *'  Devotion 
to  Our  Blessed  I.ady  in  the  United  States.” 

d'hough  the  thought  of  giving  this  prize  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  occurred  many 
times  to  the  donor,  yet  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  It  was  an  article  in  theMoNTHLY  thatfinally 
determined  the  gentleman  to  make  the  offering 
a  reality.  Those  who  have  been  faithful  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Monthly  will  naturally  be  best 
qualified  to  take  up  this  essay,  and  we  hope 
one  of  the  editors  will  be  fortunate  enough  to 
win  the  prize. 
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Cetter  froisi  Bisbop  Cbotiws  Jf.  tfeiiSrlcK. 


Cebi5,  Cebii,  P.  I., 

January  7th,  1905. 

Reverend  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J., 

President  of  St.  John’s  College, 

Fordham,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Father  Collins: — The  appearance  of 
the  Fordham  Monthly  in  my  last  mail  was  a 
welcome  incident.  The  publication  of  a  list  of 
missing  addresses  of  alumni  prompts  me  to  send 
a  contribution  towards  identification. 

Under  the  year  ’62  I  find  W.  J.  Doherty, 
the  name  of  my  dear  old  Jesuit  professor,  who 
was  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  students  that  ever  was  at  Fordham. 
We  were  told  in  my  day,  i867-’7o,  that  he  took 
every  first  premium  in  every  class  during  his 
course,  including  the  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and 
Post-graduate  medals.  He  was  a  scholastic 
when  he  taught  me  in  the  class  of  Classics.  He 
was  then  the  best  skater  and  the  best  all- 
around  athlete  in  the  College.  You  know 
better  than  I  whether  Father  Doherty  is  or  is 
not  still  living.  Louis  D’Agnier  should  be 
Louis  D’Aguir.  He  was  a  South  American,  I 
think,  from  Brazil.  In  ’66  I  notice  the  name  of 
Paul  J.  Robert,  who  was,  I  think,  an  Acadian 
from  St.  Martinsville  or  New  Orleans,  La.  W. 
F.  brady,  of  the  same  year,  became  a  priest  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  died  within 
a  few  years.  In  ’67  I  notice  the  name  of  A. 
Pinsonnault.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of 
Montreal,  and  I  think  became  a  lawyer  himself. 
Joseph  B.  Ryan,  of  the  same  year,  was  the  son 
of  a  nursery  man  in  Rochester.  After  gradua-’ 


tion  he  became  a  lawyer,  and  after  practising 
some  years  in  the  West  died  about  the  year 
1875.  Ir*  the  year  ’68  I  find  the  names  of  Louis 
Kramer  and  W.  J.  Lanigan.  Kramer  w'as  the 
son  of  a  dealer  in  books  and  goods  for  churches. 
He  was  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Lanigan  was 
the  son  of  a  dealer  in  house-furnishing  goods 
who  had  a  store  on  the  Bowery.  Ryan,  of  the 
previous  year,  was  a  great  wag.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  some  difference  between  Lanigan  and 
Kramer,  he  persuaded  Kramer  that  Lanigan 
had  grievously  insulted  him  and  that  the  insult 
could  be  washed  out  only  with  blood.  Some  of 
Ryan’s  confederates  and  classmates  took  the 
side  of  Lanigan  and  persuaded  him  that  he 
should  accept  the  challenge,  which  he  did, 
designating  a  corn-field  back  of  the  College  as 
the  place,  and  the  weapons,  corn-stalks,  saying 
that  he  would  not  waste  good  powder  and  ball 
on  one  like  Kramer.  Kramer  was  a  high-strung, 
dignified  young  man,  of  German  decent,  and 
Lanigan,  a  good-natured,  easy-going  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Irish  stock.  Kramer  received  the 
reply  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for  Lani¬ 
gan,  and  beyond  a  certain  coolness  which  last¬ 
ed  a  little  while,  the  affair  of  honor  ended  then 
and  there. 

Permit  me  to  send  my  love  to  dear  old  Ford¬ 
ham  and  to  all  its  boys,  and  tell  them  I  ask  their 
prayers  for  this  diocese  of  nearly  two  millions  of 
souls,  and  tell  them  that  I  hope  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostles  will  move  some  of  them  to  come 
here.  There  are  many  parishes  without  priests, 
and  I  receive  the  most  piteous  appeals  to  send 
some  one  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  at 
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least  to  the  dying.  The  Church  here  is  sorely 
wounded,  chiefly  by  the  great  lack  of  priests. 
The  Filipinos  are,  and  want  to  be,  good  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  a  priest  is  welcome  everywhere,  even 
in  those  disturbed  districts  where  no  white 
man  can  go  with  safety  to  his  life.  If  these 
good,  simple  people  are  lost  to  the  Faith,  it  will 


be  because  Catholics,  seeing  their  condition, 
like  that  of  the  poor  man  who  was  robbed  be¬ 
tween  Jerusalem  and  Jerico,  pass  by  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  I  remain. 


Very  sincerely  your  friend. 


Thomas  A.  Hendrick, 

Bishop  of  Cebu. 


Uiokt,  Sigb  no  more. 


It  was  a  violet  that  sfoJce 
And  vensive  heaved  a  sigh, 

“  What  good  unto  this  universe 
Am  1,  poor  lowly  If” 

(But  searee  had  her  complainings 
Upon  the  oreeze  gained  sound, 
When,  lo  !  above  her  bending, 

A  maid  stood,  flower  crowned. 

“Ill  tahe  thee,  gentle  violet,” 

The  maiden  softly  said, 

“  To  weave  a  varied  garland 
To  or  own  my  golden  head.” 

“  So  droop  not,  pretty  violet, 

JTor  any  longer  sigh, 

(But  lift  thy  head  and  smiling  say, 
'(Behold,  some  good  am  I.'  ” 


Burton  Dunbar,  ’07,  Eng. 
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IHicrO’Orsanlsitss  in  BrinKing  iUater. 


The  existence  in  water  of  a  multitude  of 
organisms,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
has  been  a  well-known  fact  ever  since 
Hans  van  Leeuwenhoek  made  the  first  micro¬ 
scope. 

These  organisms  are  among  the  lowest  types 
of  living  creatures.  The  plants  include  the 
pathogenic  and  harmless  varieties  of  bacteria, 
also  the  diatomaceae,  the  cyanophyceae,  the 
chlorophycese  and  others  of  the  lowest  crypto¬ 
gams.  The  animals  include  the  protozoa  and 
rotifera  and  others  not  much  higher  in  the 
scale  of  life. 

The  diatoms  are  symmetrical,  brown-col¬ 
ored  plants.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  silica 
in  their  cell-wall,  upon  which  are  marks  that 
are  peculiar  to  every  species.  Being  unicellu¬ 
lar,  they  can  multiply  in  but  one  way — by  the 
subdivision  from  which  they  received  their 
name. 

The  cyanophyceae  are  blue-green  plants,  us¬ 
ually  unicellular,  though  often  united  in  fila¬ 
ments.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the  bacteria 
and  increase  in  the  same  manner,  by  trans¬ 
verse-subdivision. 

The  chlorophyceae  are  the  connecting  link 
between  the  foregoing  and  the  lowest  animals, 
many  of  its  genera  possessing  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  both  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  to  which  they  belong. 

The  protozoa  are  the  lowest  forms  of  animals. 
They  are  composed  of  but  one  cell,  or  of  an 
aggregation  of  cells  not  distinct  in  function. 

The  rotifera  form  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  groups  of  minute  organisms.  They  pos¬ 


sess  a  number  of  organs,  all  of  which  are  easily 
seen  since  they  are  transparent.  Their  method 
of  reproduction  is  that  of  higher  orders,  since 
both  sexes  are  found. 

All  kinds  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in 
stagnant  water,  although  much  depends  on  the 
food  supply  present.  Few  are  found  in  rapid 
streams,  fewer  still  in  wells  and  springs,  since 
these  latter  have  had  their  water  filtered  in 
percolating  through  the  ground. 

The  diatomacese  are  the  most  numerous  in 
rivers,  while  all  are  familiar  whith  the  green 
scum  produced  .by  the  cyanophyceae  on  the 
surface  of  pounds. 

Since  all  of  these  organisms  are  large  enough 
to  be  studied  by  a  microscope  of  low  power,  a 
magnification  of  one  hundred  diameters  being 
sufficient,  their  presence  in  large  numbers  is 
liable  to  produce  a  noticeable  effect.  The  most 
important  effects  on  drinking-water  are  the 
odor  and  taste.  The  odor  of  the  diatoms  is 
aromatic,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  aster- 
ionella,  which  is  fishy  ;  the  cyanophytes  give  a 
grassy  smell  ;  the  others,  if  any,  give  fishy 
smells. 

The  taste  resembles  the  smell  produced  by 
each.  The  bacteria  are  so  small  that  they  are 
studied  v/ith  difficulty  with  the  highest  power 
microscope  ;  therefore  they  are'liable  to  produce 
no  effect  on  the  senses,  even  when  present  in 
large  numbers.  Chemically,  their  effect  is  very 
important,  since  they  break  up  the  complex 
compounds  into  simpler  ones,  to  be  assimilated 
by  plants  which  in  turn  are  food  for  animals. 

They  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  advantage, 
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unless  they  belong  to  the  pathogenic  varieties, 
or  if  they  are  in  too  great  numbers,  the  former 
case  being  an  indication  of  dangerous,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  excessive,  pollution. 

The  removal  of  organisms  from  drinking- 
water  has  always  been  an  important  question. 
Filtration  has  ever  been  one  of  the  best 
methods,  since  it  removes  all  the  larger  kinds 
completely,  the  bacteria  to  a  great  extent,  and 
also  the  suspended  matter,  the  presence  of 
which  is  undesirable,  since  it  would  furnish 
food  for  living  things  which  enter  the  water 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  filter.  All 
kinds  may  be  reduced  in  number  by  preven¬ 
tion  of  pollution  of  the  water  with  material 
on  which  they  would  feed.  Many  reservoirs 
have  been  freed  from  excessive  numbers  of 
diatoms  by  cutting  off  the  influx  of  water 
and  allowing  them  to  die  from  want  of  a  fresh 
food  supply. 

A  method  lately  tried  has  proved  the  most 
successful  after  many  experiments.  This  is 
the  use  of  copper  sulfate,  which  is  added  to  the 
reservoir  in  very  small  quantity,  so  that  it  may 
kill  the  organisms  without  rendering  it  unfit 
for  use.  The  advantages  of  the  treatment  are 
its  cheapness,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 


applied,  and  especially  the  fact  that  it  destroys 
the  disease-producing  bacteria,  but  not  those 
which  are  beneficial. 

This  method,  though  first  tried  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  experts,  received  its  most  thorough 
tests  on  the  large  reservoirs  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Jack- 
son,  director  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Water  Supply.  It  was  he  especially 
who  showed  that  in  the  small  quantity  used  it 
had  no  germicidal  action  on  the  desirable  bac¬ 
teria,  and  that  it  effectually  prevented  the 
growth  of  the  larger  organisms. 

The  large  storage  reservoir  of  Brooklyn, 
which  had  always  been  spoiled  by  an  enormous 
growth  of  aphanizomenon,  had  its  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  gallons  of  water  freed  from  the 
pest  by  the  use  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
salt  ;  Baiseley's  Pond,  in  like  manner,  was 
cured  of  anabaena,  although  it  had  contained 
such  large  numbers  as  to  stop  the  water  from 
running  through  the  filters.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  this  discovery  will  be  very  great, 
for,  with  all  precautions  and  expense,  keeping 
the  water-supply  of  a  large  city  reasonably  pure 
is  very  difficult. 


D.  E.  R.,  '05. 
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Rewsra  of  Ferseoeraitce. 


IT  was  during  the  mid-year  review  when  Har¬ 
old  had  been  suddenly  taken  sick.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  been  among  the  leaders 
of  his  class,  and  as  this  examination  decided 
as  to  what  boy  should  win  the  proficiency  prize, 
he  was  particularly  anxious  to  make  a  good 
showing.  But  during  the  year  he  was  closely 
rivalled  by  a  few  boys,  and  all  were  eagerly 
anxious  to  carry  off  first  honors. 

Harold’s  sickness  promised  to  confine  him 
to  his  bed  for  two  weeks,  which  unfortunately 
was  prescribed  as  the  time-limit  of  the  review. 
What  was  he  to  do?  He  fully  realized  what 
an  important  period  he  would  miss  by  his  sick¬ 
ness,  as  all  the  work  during  the  year  was  sum¬ 
marized  during  this  time.  True,  he  had  studied 
during  the  term,  but  what  of  that!  Review 
time  was  most  necessary  to  refresh  his 
knowledge  of  past  work. 

Delicate  in  health,  Harold  did  not  wish 
his  father  to  be  informed  of  his  sickness,  as  that 
would  be  a  reason  for  withdrawing  him 
from  college,  and  thus  prevent  him  from 
taking  part  in  the  examination.  His  request 
was  granted. 

We  must  not  think  that  he  abandoned  hope 
of  taking  his  examination  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  alive  to  any  inspiration  which  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  way  to  attain  this  noble  desire.  The 
frequent  maxim  of  his  father,  “  Where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  away,”  flashed  across  his  mind. 
But  apart  from  this,  his  own  firmness  and  strong 
will-power  convinced  him  that  there  was  some 
way  open  to  him. 

And  surely  the  boy  who  makes  up  his  mind 


to  accomplish  a  purpose,  is  bound  to  succeed  if 
he  sincerely  puts  his  heart  and  soul  to  his  task. 

Thus  Harold  pictured  the  situation  to  him¬ 
self,  He  anticipated  with  delight,  sick  as  he 
was,  how  happy  and  proud  his  parents  would 
be,  if  he  should  win  the  proficiency  prize,  and, 
as  he  had  resolved  to  win  it,  there  W'as  noth¬ 
ing  to  hinder  him. 

Many  suggestions  presented  themselves  to 
him,  one  being  to  get  up  during  the  night  and 
study  when  unwatched,  and  another  to  con¬ 
vince  the  doctor  of  his  sudden  improvement. 
But  on  second  thought  he  realized  that  both 
were  impossible,  as  his  fever  was  so  high,  that 
it  might  only  prolong  his  sickness,  so  he  wait¬ 
ed  for  Providence  to  point  out  the  correct  path. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  Harold  was  out  of  bed 
one  full  day  before  the  examination.  The  re¬ 
view  was  over.  However,  he  considered  it  a 
great  victory  to  be  able  at  least  to  recall  some 
of  his  lessons,  as  he  could  not  go  over  all  in  one 
day. 

Upon  getting  out  of  the  infirmary,  he  had 
been  warned  to  avoid  all  study,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  most  earnest  appeals  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  part  in  the  examination,  the  day 
after. 

Little  did  Harold  heed  this  advice,  for  soon 
after  he  disappeared.  A  general  search  was 
made  for  him,  and  all  were  beginning  to  become 
alarmed.  His  father  was  to  be  notified  in  one 
hour.  This  was  unnecessary,  however,  as 
one  of  the  professors  found  him,  about  six  in 
the  evening,  asleep  from  mere  fatigue,  with 
an  open  book  in  his  hand,  in  a  forsaken  part  of 
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the  school.  The  Prefect  of  Studies  was  at  once 
sent  for  before  the  boy  should  awake,  as  it  was 
a  most  impressing  sight  to  see  the  noble  boy, 
just  out  of  a  sick  bed,  resolved  to  satisfy  his 
ambition  to  carry  off  first  honors  of  his  class. 

Harold  soon  awoke,  and  was  of  course  com¬ 
pletely  surprised  to  find  out  he  had  been  discov¬ 
ered.  He  began  to  cry,  thinking  that  his  father 
had  been  told  of  his  disappearance,  which  would 
mean  that  he  would  be  summoned  home. 
However,  the  Prefect  of  Studies  calmed  the  boy 
with  kind  words  and  praised  him  for  lus  strong 
will-power. 


On  the  day  when  the  prizes  were  distributed, 
which  was  the  week  after  the  examination, 
Harold’s  name  was  read  out  as  the  one  who, 
besides  winning  the  proficiency  prize,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  a  very  high  average. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  storm  of  con¬ 
gratulations  which  were  tendered  Harold;  but 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  joyful  greeting 
given  him  by  his  father,  who,  after  learning 
of  the  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  son’s  success,  was  so 
impressed,  that  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
sentiments.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Jr.,  Prep. 
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flow  Can  me  Cell  Our  Cailing  in  Cife  ? 


Here  is  a  problem  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  great  educational  systems  of  the 
day  ;  a  question  which  has  never  been 
considered,  outside  of  the  pale  of  religion,  and 
in  its  exclusive  sphere,  not  at  all  satisfactorily. 
It  is  a  problem  which  presents  itself  to  every 
young  man  who  knows  that  upon  a  day  not  far 
distant  he  will  have  to  face  the  world,  will  have 
to  rely  upon  himself  and  his  own  talents  and 
powers.  A  grave  and  important  question  is  the 
correct  choice  of  what  he  will  make  his  life 
work. 

The  world  has  changed  greatly  within  the  last 
fifty  years — its  conditions  and  opportunities 
are  not  the  same.  They  are,  in  some  instances 
greater,  and  more  accessible  to  the  average 
man,  but  then,  withal,  the  world  of  to-day  has 
undergone  a  more  detailed  reconstruction, 
refinement  and  classification.  Our  fathers 
evinced  a  talent  for  this  or  that,  and  entering 
upon  their  several  professions,  were  more  or 
less  successful. 

To-day  things  are  changed  ;  this  generation 
cannot  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  life  and 
choose  offhand  what  they  will  or  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  for  a  livelihood  ;  no,  their  choice  to-day 
ts  infinitely  more  difficult,  more  uncertain  in 
its  results.  He  must,  to  use  the  more  explicit 
term,  specialize  in  almost  every  profession. 
The  young  man  a  half  a  century  ago  might  say  : 
“  I  will  be  a  chemist,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  an 
engineer.  To-day,  if  he  would  be  a  chemist,  he 
must  determine  to  what  department  of  chemis¬ 
try  he  intends  to  devote  himself;  if  a  lawyer,  to 
what  branch  of  the  legal  profession  he  will 


tur-n;  if  a  doctor,  what  special  line  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  practice  he  will  take  up,  and  finally, 
if  an  engineer,  he  must  determine  whether 
he  will  follow  the  civil,  electrical,  or  mechan¬ 
ical  courses.  For  engineering  to-day  covers  a 
field  too  vast  for  the  lay  mind  to  comprehend. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  matter  of  choice  is 
vastly  more  difficult,  more  uncertain,  than  it 
was  in  the  past,  by  reason  of  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  specializing  professions.  Again,  the  man  of 
yesterday  choosing  his  profession  did  not, 
with  the  exception  of  law  and  medicine,  have 
to  pursue  a  several  years’ course  before  engag¬ 
ing  actively  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
To-day  he  must  undergo  the  fire  and  water 
trial  of  the  rigorous  University  course  before 
he  can  lay  claim  to  the  coveted  degree,  which 
only  entitles  him  to  then  engage  in  practice  up¬ 
on  his  own  resources.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
man  of  to-day  has  to  complete  this  four-year 
course  to  place  himself  in  the  same  rank  as  the 
young  man  of  the  past  who  stepped  right  from 
college  into  the  world.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  which 
have  been  born  these  professions,  were  not  as 
accurately  defined  then  as  now,  were  not  as 
well  known  and  tried  ;  and,  moreover,  what  are 
to-day  the  broad  walks  of  medicine,  law,  chem¬ 
istry,  architecture,  pedagogy,  engineering  and 
a  lot  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  were 
then  but  feebly  traced  lines  in  this  world  of 
progress,  mere  maps  and  directories  in  which 
every  man  became  his  own  investigator. 

Hence  the  result  of  a  mistake  in  choice  of 
career  is  of  vast  consequence.  A  mistake  in  the 
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past  meant  merely  another  effort  in  another  di¬ 
rection  ;  to-day  it  means  the  loss  of  four  years 
spent  in  fruitless  preparation  in  a  branch  which 
ultimately  the  student  relinquishes  for  some 
other  more  fitted  to  his  capacity.  His  second 
choice  invariably  is  the  correct  one;  experience 
has  taught  him  his  own  powers  and  how  and 
where  to  use  them,  but  this  is  attained  in  a 
large  per  cent,  of  cases  only  after  the  loss  of  four 
years.  Now,  the  point  I  have  in  view  is  this,  that 
with  our  great  educational  systems,  our  far- 
reaching,  all-embracing  universities  throughout 


the  country,  with  their  multitudinous  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  and  learning,  there  seems  to 
be  a  certain  void,  a  something  wanting,  without 
which  the  whole  is  defective.  What  is  this 
void  ? 

It  is  in  my  opinion  the  need  of  a  Bureau  of 
Choice.  Might  not  a  department  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  would  fill  this  want,  calling  itself 
a  bureau  of  choice,  where  a  capacity  test  would 
determine  one’s  fitness  for  the  different  branches 
on  life’s  great  battle-field  ? 

Clendenin  Eckert,  Jr. 
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Tordbam  iai!!«s. 


Before  crowd  of  over  4,000  people,  the 
annual  games  of  Fordham  were  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  21st,  at  the 
Twenty-second  Reg.  Armory  at  Sixty-eighth  St. 
and  Broadway.  It  can  be  said  without  any  fear 
of  partiality,  that  the  games  were  the  best  which 
have  been  given  in  New  York  this  winter.  The 
banner  given  to  the  college  or  athletic  club 
scoring  the  most  points  went  to  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  New  Haven  lads  were  much  in  evi¬ 
dence,  entering  men  in  almost  every  event  of  the 
evening.  The  Seventy-yard  Special  drew  a 
number  of  star  performers,  but  disappointment 
was  caused  by  the  non-appearance  of  Seitz  of 
(Georgetown,  the  sixty-yard  A.  A.  U.  champion. 
Seitz  was  expected  to  win  the  event,  or  failing  in 
that,  to  be  a  prominent  contender.  The  race 
was  divided  into  two  heats.  Twitched  of  Yale, 
Walsh  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  Knakel  and  Metzen- 
thin  of  Columbia,  and  Cimiotti  of  the  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  A.  C.,  started  in  the  first  heat. 

The  finish  was  close  between  the  three  first 
named  in  that  order.  The  time  was  7  3-5  seconds. 
The  second  heat  brought  out  Dear  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Lowe  of  Yale,  Rickert  of  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  and 
Walz  of  Columbia.  Dear  won  by  a  foot  from 
Lowe.  The  time  was  7  4-5  seconds.  Only  the 
first  two  men  in  each  heat  qualified  for  the  final. 
Walsh  declined  the  issue,  leaving  three  starters. 
Dear  had  the  best  throughout,  and  won  by  al¬ 
most  a  yard.  Twitchell  was  second  by  a  foot. 
The  time  again  was  7  4-5  seconds. 

It  was  a  lively  lot  of  novices  that  came  to  the 
maikforthe  Novice  Seventy-yard.  The -final 
was  only  a  repetition  of  the  exciting'j^  heats,'  as 


Robinson  of  Yale  won  in  the  fast  time  of  8 
seconds,  with  Eller,  Seventy-first  Regiment, 
second,  and  Sheehan  of  Fordham,  third.  Great 
credit  is  to  be  given  Sheehan  for  the  fine  race 
he  ran.  With  only  about  two  days’  training, 
and  that  of  not  a  very  strenuous  disposition,  he 
romped  home  easily  the  winner  of  his  heat,  and 
made  both  Robinson  and  Eller  run  as  they  never 
ran  before  to  beat  him  out  by  a  few  inches  in 
the  final. 

The  non-appearance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
men  carded  to  go  in  the  300-yard  Handicap  was 
a  source  of  chagrin  to  the  spectators.  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shell,  trainer  of  the  Quaker  track  team,  who 
had  come  up  with  Dear,  Hyman  and  Boyd,  ex¬ 
plained  that  Taylor,  Shaw'  and  Greene  were 
suffering  from  grippe  and  that  they  were  not 
only  unable  to  run,  but  would  be  compelled  to 
cancel  their  engagements  in  Troy  and  Buffalo 
where  they  entered. 

However,  there  w'ere  enough  other  good  races 
to  easily  atone  for  this.  Naturally,  the  greatest 
interest  of  the  crowd  was  in  the  Match  Relay 
between  Georgetown,  Floly  Cross  and  Fordham. 
It  was  the  first  time  these  three  had  ever  come 
together  and  the  race  w’as  for  blood.  Joe  Swee¬ 
ney  set  the  local  adherents  wild  by  taking  the 
lead  at  the  start  by  half-a-dozen  yards,  but  was 
nipped  at  the  tape  by  Sullivan  of  Georgetown. 
Cassasa  carried  Fordham  into  the  van  in  the 
second  relay,  but  the  distance  was  too  much  for 
him.  McCarthy,  who  ran  third  for  Georgetown, 
settled  matters  by  gaining  about  ten  yards  on 
Norton,  and  the  race  ended  with  Gargan 
holding  his  own  against  idulligan  of  George¬ 
town.  Holy  Cross  was  third  all  the  way. 
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One  of  the  most  unexpected  events  of  the 
evening  was  the  bringing  to  light  of  a  coming 
600-yard  man.  In  that  event,  with  the  contest¬ 
ants  numbering  easily  thirty  in  each  heat,  Sul¬ 
livan  picked  and  pushed  his  way  through  the 
trial  heats  into  the  final,  which  we  won  easily 
after  a  rather  rocky  journey. 

There  was  a  mad  scramble  in  the  Interscho¬ 
lastic  Relay  Race,  in  which  twelve  teams  started. 
The  scratch  team,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
was  never  in  the  hunt.  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  entries  there  were  numerous  falls. 

The  programme  came  to  a  close  with  the 
i-Mile  Relay  Handicap,  which  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  events  of  the  kind  seen  in  some 
time.  The  New  York  A.  C.  won  from  the  back 
mark  by  the  great  spurt  of  Pilgrim  in  the  last 
relay.  He  fairly  fought  out  each  inch  with 
Bacon  of  the  Irish-American  A.  A.,  finally  gain¬ 
ing  the  tape  by  about  a  yard. 

The  score  of  the  points  is  as  follows  : — Yale, 
13  ;  St.  Bartholomew  A.  C.,  ii  ;  Columbia,  10  ; 
Pennsylvania  and  Xavier  A.  A.,  8  ;  Irish 
American  A.  A.,  New  York  A.  C.  and  New  West 
Side  A.  C.,  6  ;  Fordham  and  Seventy-first  Reg¬ 
iment,  4  ;  and  New  York  University,  3.  The 
summaries  : — 

70-Yard  Dash,  Invitation. — Won  by  W.  D. 
Dear,  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  R.  L. 
Twitchell,  Yale  University,  second  ;  J.  E.  Lowe, 
Yale  University,  third.  Time — 7  4-5  seconds. 

70-Yard  Dash,  Novice. — Won  by  L.  K.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Yale  University  ;  J.  J.  Eller,  Seventy-first 
Regiment,  second  ;  J.  Sheehan,  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity,  third.  Time — 8  seconds. 

70-Yard  Dash,  Handicap. — Won  by  F.  T. 
Eddingfield,  Columbia  University  (15  feet)  ; 
C.  H.  Tonsor,  Jr.,  New  York  University  (17 
feet),  second  ;  A.  Johnson,  New  York  A.  C. 
(13  feet),  third.  Time — 7  3-5  seconds. 

1,408-Yard  Relay  Race,  Interscholastic, 
Handicap.  For  teams  of  four  men,  each  run¬ 


ning  352  yards. — Won  by  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S. 
(15  yards),  with  E.  J.  O’Connor,  R.  C.  Mc- 
Melton,  E.  B.  Hutching  and  G.  Yale  ;  Pingry 
School  (45  yards),  second  ;  Seton  Hall  College 
Prep.  (20  yards),  third.  Time — 2m.  50  3-5S. 

300-Yard  Dash,  Handicap. — Won  by  C.  J. 
Ferdon,  Franklin  A.  C.  (24  yards)  ;  J.  G.  Har¬ 
rison,  Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (24  yards), 
second  ;  P.  McCahil!,  Seventy-first  Regiment 
(19  yards),  third.  Time — 32  3-5  seconds. 

One  Mile  Run,  Flandicap. — Won  by  Harry 
Coates,  Xavier  A.  A.  (80  yards)  ;  Bart  Free¬ 
man,  Xavier  A.  A.  (80  yards),  second  ;  J.  P. 
Sullivan,  St.  Batholomew’s  Club  (60  yards), 
third.  Time — 4m.  31  4-5S. 

One  Mile  Relay  Race,  Handicap.  Open  to 
teams  of  four  men  from  any  club  or  college,  each 
to  run  440  yards. — Won  by  New  York  A.  C. 
(69  yards),  with  W.  E.  Finley,  D.  MacMeekin, 
H.  A.  Sedley  and  P.  H.  Pilgrim,  Jr.  ;  Irish- 
American  A.  A.  (50  yards),  second,  with  L. 
Robertson,  P.  AVaters,  F.  R.  Wenier  and  C. 
Bacon  ;  St.  George  A.  C.  (78  yards),  third, 
with  A.  Hoyt,  T.  Newman,  W.  C.  Heinkel  and 
S.  S.  Budd.  Time — 3m.  29  4-5S. 

Running  High  Jump,  Handicap. — Won  by 
John  Ryan,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Club  (4  inches), 
with  5  feet  9  inches  ;  L.  Robertson,  Irish- 
American  .V.  A.  (7  inches),  second,  with  5  feet 
6  inches  ;  J.  Berger,  St.  George  A.  C.  (8  in¬ 
ches),  third,  with  5  feet  4  inches. 

One-Mile  Intercollegiate  Relay  Race.  For 
teams  of  four  men,"  each  running  440  yards. 
— Won  by  Georgetown  University,  with  J.  V. 
Mulligan,  F.  G.  McCarthy,  M.  H.  Murray  and 
James  Sullivan  ;  Fordham  University,  second  ; 
Floly  Cross  College,  third.  Time — 3m.  35s. 

600-Yard  Novice. — Won  by  R.  I^I.  March, 
Columbia'University  ;  H  .V.  Sullivan,  Fordham 
University,  second  ;  J.  Scudder,  Yale  LAnivcr- 
sity,  third.  Time. — iin.  22s. 

880-Yard  Run,  Handicap. — Won  by  H.  James, 
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New  West  Side.  A.  C.  (48  yards)  ;  B.  Moore, 
Yale  University  (40  yards),  second  ;  R.  W. 
Gregory,  New  West  Side  C.  (42  yards),  third. 
Time —  I tn.  58  2-5S. 

Match  Relay  Race,  Scratch.  For  teams  of 
four  boys,  each  running  176  yards. — Won  by 
Loyola  School,  with  G.  D.  Wagner,  S.  Mullin, 
E.  Gannon,  and  X.  Benziger  ;  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Third  Prep.,  second  ;  St.  John’s  Hall,  third. 
Time — im.  32  2-5S. 

Putting  i2-Po'jnd  Shot,  Handicap. — Won  by 


John  Ryan,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Club  (6  feet), 
with  44  feet  9  inches  ;  J.  Boyd,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (2  feet),  second,  with  47  feet 
1 1  1-2  inches  ;  J.  Waddell,  Gordon  A.  A.  (8  feet), 
third,  with  41  feet  6  inches. 

220-Yard  Dash,  Handicap.  Closed  to  Uni¬ 
versity. — Won  by  T.  Cornell,  Preparatory  (19 
yards)  ;  E.  O’Reilly,  Preparatory  (12  yards), 
second  ;  A.  Zimmer,  Preparatory  (15  yards), 
third.  Time — 24  2-5  seconds.  J.  Connelly, 
College  (17  yards),  finished  second,  but  was 
disqualified. 
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Ci)e  Dramatic  Association. 


WS  are  preparing  an  excellent  little  play 
for  the  opening  of  our  new  theatre. 
It  is  an  old  English  farce  entitled 
“  Make  Your  Wills.” 

As  the  name  suggests,  perhaps,  it  is  a  play 
with  a  moral  accompanied  and  enforced  by  wit 
and  merriment.  In  it  is  shown  how  much  con¬ 
tention  and  misery  can  be  prevented  by  timely 
making  our  wills. 

For  when  the  mind  partakes  of  the  body’s 
sickness,  it  becomes  weak,  wavering  and  an 
easy  prey  for  the  hungry  harpies  of  cupidity, 
who,  looking  after  dead  men’s  shoes,  are  always 
on  the  alert  when  a  wreck  is  at  hand.  Like 
carrion  crows,  they  haunt  the  dying  pillow  and 
wring  from  the  half-conscious,  expiring  sufferer 
the  miserable  dross  that  he  fain  would,  but  can¬ 
not,  take  with  diim.  Now  our  play  exhibits 
natural  affection  and  unnatural  hypocrisy  in 
their  true  colors  while  showing  up  the  toad- 
eater  and  turning  his  weapons  of  artifice  against 
himself,  so  that  we  extract  fun  out  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  yield  him  our  laughter  as  liberally 
as  our  contempt.  Mr.  Ireton,  a  martyr  to  ir¬ 
ritability  and  the  gout,  threatens  to  disinherit 
his  only  son  for  committing  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  marrying  without  his  consent.  In  this 
fatherly  resolve  he  is  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
worthy  nephew,  Septimus  Plotter,  a  sly,  sleek, 
smirking,  simpering,  smooth-faced  gentleman 
in  black,  who  by  dint  of  sundry  old  saws  has 
wriggled  his  hatchet  face  into  favor.  Fore¬ 
right,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  faithful 
and  privileged  servant  in  the  Ireton  family, 
alone  befriends  the  discarded  son  and  per¬ 


suades  the  old  gentleman  into  a  plot  to  unmask 
the  pretender  and  exhibit  the  true  man.  Mr. 
Ireton  feigns  himself  suddenly  taken  ill — a 
touch  of  apoplexy.  This  comes,  too,  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  he  was  about  to  make  a 
will  in  favor  of  Septimus.  A  despatch  is  for¬ 
warded  to  Mr.  Process,  the  attorney;  but  when 
he  arrives,  his  client,  alas!  is  no  more.  In  this 
dilemma  Septimus  has  recourse  to  his  council’s 
consistory,  Joseph  Brag,  whose  innumerable 
“  lie  ”  abilities  have  helped  his  master  out  of 
many  a  scrape  ;  but  Joe,  who  likes  comfortable 
quarters,  cannot  lie  upon  nothing.  A  bribe  is 
therefore  paid  down.  He  receives  his  instruc¬ 
tions  with  ludicrous  gravity  :  a  few-  legacies  and 
a  ring  or  so  to  blind  suspicion  ;  a  shilling  to  the 
right  heir;  and  Mr.  Septimus  Plotter,  residuary 
legatee!  The  law'yer  arrives,  and  Brag — his 
legs  bandaged  to  the  thickness  of  mill-posts, 
night-gowned,  night-capped,  wmithing  with  the 
gout,  wheezing  with  catarrh — makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  bequests  :  To  the  score 
of  his  undutiful  son,  chalk  “  nix  ”  ;  to  Mr.  Sep¬ 
timus  Plotter,  two  hundred  a  year,  “  which  is 
more  than  he  deserves  ”;  to  the  butler  (a  sop 
for  Cerberus)  two  thousand  pounds  ;  to  the 
attorney  (another  Cerberusian  sop),  five  thou¬ 
sand,  and  out  of  his  great  regard  for  his  dear 
nephew,  to  that  excellent,  exemplary  and  good 
little  man,  Mr.  Joseph  Brag,  sixty  thousand  in 
hard  cash  and  all  his  acres. 

The  real  and  mock  sorrow  of  the  two  cousins 
are  whimsically  contrasted.  The  disinherited 
son  is  deeply  affected  at  his  father’s  death  and 
dying  resentment;  the  toady  upon  whom  the 
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tables  have  been  so  dexterously  turned  raves, 
chuckles  and  drops  his  crocodile  tears,  as  vex¬ 
ation,  joy  and  a  becoming  show  of  grief  alter¬ 
nately  demand.  He  pays  the  deceased  a  visit; 
takes  a  last  look,  just  to  be  assured  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  arise  again  and  enters  a  caveat  against 
his  own  will;  and  deputes  Brag  to  watch  the 
corpse  till  the  undertaker  arrives;  an  odd  prop¬ 
osition  in  the  eyes  of  Joseph,  seeing  that  a 
corpse  cannot  run  away  or  want  company  !  To 
fortify  himself  for  this  d ismal  office,  he  swallows 
certain  bumpers  of  the  old  gentleman’s  brandy, 
which,  mounting  to  his  brain,  he  becomes  jocu¬ 
lar  with  the  dead  body,  drinks  its  very  good 
health  and  wonders  if  it  would  like  a  drop. 
“Yes,”  is  the  hollow-voiced,  sepulchral  reply. 
In  his  fright  he  knocks  down  the  candle,  and 
the  spirit,  walking  forth,  snatches  the  uplifted 
bottle  from  his  trembling  hand  and  takes  him 
at  his  word  !  Darkness  visible  just  serves  to 
exhibit  to  the  petrified  Joe  the  ghastly  vision  of 
the  angry  old  body  : 

“  His  month  frrinn’d  so  grimly,  and  it  smoked  like  a  chimney, 
His  nose  flared  red-hot  ’Iwixt  his  eyes,  like  a  link ; 

He  rattled  his  dry  bones,  like  a  cart  upon  the  stones, 

Then  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and  took  a  drink  !  ” 


Rushing  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Septimus 
and  company  with  the  ghost  hard  at  his  heels, 
he  seeks  refuge  for  his  sinful  carcass  under  the 
ample  skirt  of  the  butler’s  frock  coat,  where  he 
ruefully  murmurs  some  extempoir  prayers  to 
save  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  vindictive 
goblin.  Sufficient  evidence  having  been  ad¬ 
duced,  and  most  agreeably,  to  undeceive  Mr. 
Ireton,  he  resumes  his  suspended  vitality,  dis¬ 
cards  his  hypocritical  nephew,  does  justice  to 
his  injured  son  and  pardons  Joe  on  his  own  in¬ 
genious  plea  that  he  thought  he  should  be  ful¬ 
filling  the  old  gentleman’s  wishes  when  he  was 
doing  his  will. 

The  farce  will  be  capitally  acted.  Mr.  Cov- 
eney  in  the  role  of  “  Brag  ”  is  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  “Septimus  Plotter”  is  being  carefully 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hayes,  who  shows  great  versa¬ 
tility  in  his  interpretation  of  the  part.  “  Mr. 
Ireton  ”  is  realistically  presented  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole.  Mr.  Esmond  O’Brien,  as  the  disinherited 
son,  displays  a  keen  perception  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  character  assigned  him.  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly,  as  the  butler,  is  very  clever.  The  lawyer’s 
role  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Hubert  McNally,  who 
plays  his  part  well. 

Edmund  J.  O’Connor,  ’05. 
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tU  IHiisica! 


rHKRE  has  been  much  good  work  done 
by  the  Glee  Club  during  the  indoor 
season.  By  dint  of  frequent  rehearsals 
a  degree  of  finish  has  been  attained  which 
should  make  the  next  concert  at  Carnegie  Ly¬ 
ceum  on  May  ist  a  brilliant  success.  Our  pro¬ 
gramme  includes  some  classic  compositions  by 
Schubert,  Grieg  and  MacDowell  together  with 
some  lighter  themes.  Our  soloists  are  care¬ 
fully  preparing  some  beautiful  new  songs.  Mr. 
Fallon  will  sing  “  Rosemary,”  a  pleasing  solo, 
light  and  catchy,  the  musicianship  of  which 
makes  it  superior  to  the  ballads  he  has  hitherto 
sung  for  us.  He  is  still  better  perhaps  in  the 
charming  little  Celtic  ballad  of  Leslie  Stevenson 
entitled,  “  The  Message  of  the  Shamrock.” 

Mr.  Paul  Maher,  too,  is  going  to  favor  us  with 
anew  Gaelic  swing  song  called  “The  Shoogy- 
Shoo.”  But  there  is  a  songster  from  Junior 
Hall,  Mr.  William  Barry,  who  will  surely  score 
a  hit  in  Frederick  Field  Bullard’s  comic  song 
“  Barney  McGee,”  with  a  chorus  to  be  sung  by 


the  entire  Glee  Club.  Of  course  no  concert 
of  ours  would  be  complete  without  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Maguire,  of  stentorian  voice.  He  is  to  sing 
that  masterpiece  of  song  literature,  “d  he  Erlk- 
ing,”  and  he  is  ably  fitted  for  the  task.  The 
dramatic  quality  of  his  voice  is  best  displayed 
in  this  selection. 

The  Glee  Club  will  also  render  a  series  of 
southern  songs  with  some  humorous  encore 
pieces,  and  will  close  the  evening’s  concert 
with  the  stirring  chorus  of  the  Scandinavian 
national  anthem. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  .Mr.  J. 
Ignatius  Coveney,  will  play  the  light  epera 
music  of  “  Fantana  ’’and  “  Woodland.”  'J'hose 
who  have  attended  the  rehearsals  are  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  criticism  of  the  work  done 
during  the  past  two  months  by  our  College 
orchestra,  and  with  so  much  preparation,  skill 
and  good  will,  there  is  certain  success  in  store 
for  them. 


George  V.  McNally,  ’05. 
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news  of  tbe  niontb. 


Prominent  among  the  resi- 
Bronx  Alumni  dents  of  the  Bronx  are  the 
following  Fordham  Alumni  ; 
Louis  F.  Haffen,  Borough  President  ;  Tax 
Commissioner  John  J  .  Brady  ;  Coroner  Joseph 

I.  Berry  ;  Asst.  Corporation  Counsel  John  P. 
Dunn  ;  Father  McEvoy  of  Fordham  ;  Father 
Wallace  of  Melrose  ;  Father  O’Dwyer  of  Kings- 
bridge  ;  Father  Cashin  of  Mott  Haven  ;  Joseph 

J.  Martin,  F.  C.  L.  Oliver,  Drs.  O’Byrne,  J.  J. 
Dunn,  Howley,  Donlin,  Maurice  J.  McCarthy, 
Ellsworth  Healy,  William  Keating,  Armin 
Sibbel,  Joseph  MacManus,  William  Martin, 
Edward  A.  Grimley,  James  B.  McLaughlin, 
Fairfax,  Hugh  and  Selden  McLaughlin. 

The  following  statement  of 
Catholic  Indian  receipts  of  the  Society  for 

Missions  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith 

among  Indian  Children  for 
the  year  1904  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Public  : 

The  total  receipts  were,  1^22,708.75. 

From  Ass’n  of  the  Holy  Childhood  .  $3,863.56 
From  the  Special  Appeal  for  1904  .  .  3,113.51 
From  the  Marquette  League  .  .  .  600.00 

Feburary  14th,  1905. 

Dr.  Walsh’s  Reverend  and  dear  Fa- 

Lettcr  THER  Collins  : — 

I  enclose  an  announcement 
that  may  be  of  some  interest  for  the  Fordham 
Monthly.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  enclose 
two  announcements. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  friends  at  Fordham  that 


while  the  accident  at  Utica  was  unpleasant  and 
that  a  scalp  wound  with  four  stitches  in  it  is  no 
fun,  still  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  suffer  any 
serious  consequences  from  the  accident.  I  had 
been  at  Albany  for  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  and  pushed  on  to  Rochester  to 
fulfil  a  lecture  engagement.  Hence  my  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  train.  I  find  it  necessary  occasion¬ 
ally  to  return  by  night  train  after  lecture  en- 
gagements,and  I  am  hoping  that  my  experience 
will  not  disturb  my  usually  sound  sleep  on  such 
occasions.  Only  ten  days  before  going  to  Al¬ 
bany  I  had  been  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  talk  the 
Irish  School  of  Medicine  before  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Historical  Club,  and  to  Washington  to  talk 
“The  Young  Man  in  Medicine”  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
You  will  see  by  this  that  I  am  trying  to  have 
our  little  light  shine  somewhat  before  the  w’orld 
and  not  hide  it  entirely  under  a  basket. 

My  kind  regards  to  all  old  friends  at  Ford¬ 
ham. 

I  feel  a  little  bit  as  if  life  had  been  handed 
back  to  me  with  a  warning  that  it  might  be  used 
better.  Let  us  hope  the  warning  will  not  be 
entirely  neglected. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James  J.  Walsh. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Feb. 
Annual  Dinner  ol  21st,  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Fordham  Club  Fordham  Club  was  held  at  the 
club  house.  Covers  were  laid 
for  about  200,  including  members  and  guests. 
Amongst  the  guests  were  :  Judge  James  A. 
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Blanchard  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Recorder 
Goff,  Senator  Towne,  State  Senator  Martin 
Saxe,  Judge  J.  M.  Tierney,  Hon.  Lawrence 
O.  Murray,  Assistant  Sec’y  of  Commerce, 
Col.  Franklin  Bartlett  of  the  22d  Regiment, 
Champe  S.  Andrews,  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  and 
Hon.  Jno.  J.  Brady.  The  dinner  was  the  most 
enjoyable  and  successful  ever  held  by  the  Club. 
Toasts  were  responded  to  by  Senator  Towne, 
Champe  S.  Andrews,  Col.  Bartlett,  Senator 
Saxe  and  Hon.  L.  O.  Murray. 

The  Alumni  of  Fordham  were  very  much  in 
evidence.  The  toastmaster  was  Jno.  P.  Dunn, 
President  of  the  Club.  Amongst  the  other 
members  of  the  Alumni  were  :  Louis  F.  Haffen, 
John  J.  Brady,  Dr.  Jas.  N.  Butler,  Francis 
O'Neill,  Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
O’ Dwyer,  Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  Maurice  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Dr.  T.  Jos.  Dunn,  Pierre  G.  Carroll 
and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mulholland. 

The  students  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Production  ol  College  have  in  preparation 
«  Oedipus  at  Col-  for  presentation  “  The  CEdi- 
onus  ”  by  Phila-  pus  at  Colon  us”  of  Sopho- 
delphia  Dramatic  cles.  The  production  is  to  be 
Association  made  in  the  spring,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Singleton,  S.  J.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  undertaking  is  difficult — a  task 
demanding  enthusiastic,  persevering  effort. 
The  complete  mastery  of  the  lines,  so  that  they 
may  fall  trippingly  from  the  tongue,  demands 
much  care  and  earnest  study,  for  intelligent 
interpretation  is  indispensable.  The  great, 
crucial  task  of  those  in  charge  wdll  be  the 
training  of, the  chorus — that  wonderful  instru¬ 
ment  for  reflecting  and  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  audience  at  what  had  transpired 
or  forecasting  what  was  to  come.  As  all  the 
old  Greek  music  is  lost,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glean  what  information  remains  of  the  limits 


of  the  Greeks  c»s  co  scale,  instruments  aiul 
orchestration.  This  calls  for  keen  appreciation, 
sympathetic  understanding  and  no  small  tec!;- 
nical  skill.  This  department  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  O’Brien,  organist 
and  choir-master  of  the  Gesu  Church.  Again, 
the  question  of  costume  is  to  be  met.  Histor¬ 
ical  and  archaeological  demands  have  to  be 
confronted.  The  production  is  to  be  given,  as 
we  understand  it,  by  the  members  of  Sophomore 
Class,  which  makes  the  undertaking  still  more 
arduous,  but  the  laurels  reaped  so  much  the 
sw'eeter. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks 
Dishop  Hendrick  a  delicate  specimen  of  coral 
web — the  work  of  a  water 
spider.  The  gift  has  been  made  to  our  museum 
by  Bishop  Hendrick  of  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands, 
through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  John  J.  Thomp- 
kins,  S.  J.  The  technical  name  of  the  speci¬ 
men  is  Espouginarios — Euplectella  aspergilla. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March 
Rev.  Francis  J.  7th,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Lamb, 
Lamb,  S.  J.  S.  J.,  Minister  of  the  College, 
lectured  on  the  “•  Jesuit  Cat- 
echisras”and  Catechists,”  in  the  Cathedral  Hall, 
New  York  City. 

On  Thursdays  during  Lent  Dr. 
^Lectures  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Ph.  D.,  will  de- 
James  J,  'Walsh,  liver  a  syllabus  of  Lectures  on 
Ph.  D.  “  The  Women  of  the  Renais- 
.sance  ”  comprising  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics  in  order  :  Education  of  Women 
in  the  Renaissance  ;  Origins  of  P'eministic 
Movement  of  the  Renaissance  ;  Women  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  ;  Women  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Renaissance  ;  Women  of  the 
English  Renaissance,  and  Conclusions  of  the 
Course.  These  lectures  will  be  given  at  Car¬ 
negie  Lyceum. 


jfocbbamensia. 


JUNIOe  HALL 

LTHOUGH  there  was  some  attempt  at 
early  baseball,- the  athletic  interests  of 
the  month  on  Second  were  centered  in 
the  indoor  meet.  Of  course  there  is  no  need 
to  eulogize  the  sprinters  of  Junior  Hall  ;  it  is 
understood  that  they  all  went  in  to  do  their  best, 
and  in  most  cases  succeeded. 

The  one  unfortunate  occurrence  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  in  the  two-twenty  closed.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  whether  the  result  would  have  been 
different  if  the  foul  which  threw  Tracey  out  of 
the  race  had  not  taken  place.  Still  less  do  we 
desire  in  any  way  to  detract  credit  from  Cor¬ 
nell’s  plucky  victory  ;  but  we  believe  that  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  the  athletic  code  of 
honor  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

If  the  offense  was  accidental,  it  is  unfor 
tunate,  of  course,  but  pardonable.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  deliberate,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned. 


George  is  plausibly  explaining  to  solicitous 
inquirers  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  a  fearful 
railroad  disaster,  but  has  merely  returned  from 
his  annual  visit  to  the  tonsorial  parlors. 

Cornwell,  O’Reilly, — sweet  sixteen  ?  Of 
course  ! 

There  are  certain  persons  who  infest  the  bil¬ 
liard  room  and  make  caustic  remarks  while  the 
ordinary ,  fellows  play  and  endure.  We  have 
our  own  opinion  of  them,  and  to  illustrate 
our  point,  we  apologetically  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  samples  of  what  passeth  for  wit  among 
them  : 

‘‘  Duffy,  be  careful.  If  you  stretch  along  the 
green  you’ll  lose  your  long  green.”  (Groans). 

“  Flynn,  come  back  here.  There’s  one  piece 
of  chalk  on  the  pool  table  you  neglected  to  put 
in  your  pocket  when  you  went  out.  ” 

“  Say,  Wren,  if  you  opened  your  eyes  when 
you  shot  you  might  hit  the  first  ball  once  in  a 
while.”  Etc.,  etc.,  ad  naus. 
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As  we  strolled  out  of  the  side  door  the  other 
day,  we  observed  our  Volunteer  Fireman  from 
Irvington,  with  what  we  took  for  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  When  we  rallied  from  the  attack  of 
heart  failure  which  this  revelation  produced,  we 
discovered,  however,  that  the  cigar  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  wicked  than  one  of  the  new  chocolate 
crackers  which  Brother  H.  is  unloading  upon 
the  epicures  of  Second. 

Hannon  and  McDermott  have  at  last  received 
the  reward  of  the  good  in  the  regions  above. 
In  less  general  terms,  they  have  managed  to  get 
rooms  on  the  corridor. 

One  of  the  corridor  fellows  had  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  spring  fever,  and  while  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  committed  the  following  : 

The  Sleepy  Boy’s  Lament. 

(Dedicated  to  J.  F.  G.,  Jr.,  "Waterbury,  Goan.) 

I  don’t  exactly  love  to  hear 
The  teacher  call  on  me, 

And  when  they  read  the  “  Jug”  list  out, 

I’d  like  to  turn  and  flee  ; 

I  hate  to  hear  the  waiter  say, 

“  There’s  no  more  to  be  had,” 

The  simple  words,  “  Here,  take  a  tour,” 

Will  turn  me  cold  and  sad. 

But  all  these  uncongenial  sounds 
Are  fair  as  fairy  dell. 

Compared  with  my  sworn  enemy, 

That  blamed  old  rising  bell. 

We  sent  our  little  quota  to  the  Dwight  School 
games,  and  of  course,  looked  forward  to  the 
capture  of  a  few  medals.  But  alas  !  our  expec¬ 
tations  were  not  entirely  fulfilled.  The  man 
from  Pittsburg  got  a  poor  start,  the  relay  team 
were  a  little  tardy  in  crossing  the  tape,  but 
Tinny  used  his  galvanic  batteries  well  and 
romped  away  with  the  Fifty  Yards  Novice.  A 
handsome  medal  now  holds  a  prominent  place 
on  his  manly  bosom. 


We  mentioned  Cornell  before,  didn’t  we  ? 
Well,  you  should  have  seen  the  youngster  get 
away  from  many  of  our  experienced  sprinters. 

“  There’s  room  enough,  there’s  room  enough 
for  all,”  seems  to  be  the  present  slogan.  We 
are  never  surprised  when  a  new  face  appears 
in  the  Study  Hall,  quietly  seeks  a  desk  and  tries 
to  lead  a  simple  life  for  a  week  or  two.  We 
always  welcome  the  man-higher-up. 

The  present  giants  of  Second  are  prac¬ 
tising  faithfully  each  evening  after  supper. 
Judging  from  the  great  progress  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  with  the  large  sphere  and  small  bat,  wc 
venture  to  predict  that  as  soon  as  gentle  spring 
permits  us  to  use  the  diamond  they  shall  have 
no  trouble  to  find  the  smaller  sphere  with  a 
larger  bat. 

We  wonder  if  anyone  noticed  that  the  only 
“first”  in  the  Fordham  Meet  was  one  of  our 
representatives  ?  Second  captured  the  210 
whole  and  entire,  didn’t  they  ? 

The  April  Monthly  will  certainly  have  our 
complete  schedule.  At  present  there  are  a  few 
games  pending,  and  as  we  do  not  like  to  have 
dashes  in  our  list  of  games,  we  shall  encroach 
on  your  patience  a  little  longer. 

Ever  and  anon  the  cry  of  “  Hee  haw  ”  greets 
our  ears.  We  hear  it  for  miles  and  miles. 
Could  anyone  kindly  interprete  it  for  us  ? 

Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

We  are  truly  grateful  that  the  most  trying 
month  of  the  year  brought  us  such  few  disas¬ 
ters.  It  is  usually  the  hardest  month  of  the 
year,  when  epidemics  of  colds,  etc.,  occur,  and 
of  these  we  have  had  our  share.  The  snow 
and  the  ice  forbade  all  outdoor  exercises  ex 
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cept  coasting.  Only  two  accidents  occurred 
and  these  were  not  serious.  Master  Altereda, 
too  venturesome  on  a  dangerous  course  and 
unskilled  in  steering,  was  bowled  over  by  a 
tree  and  gathered  up  by  our  ambulance  squad. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  back  on  the 
division,  with  no  desire  for  sled.  Master  Joseph 
Delli  is  the  hero  of  two  accidents.  The  last 
was  the  more  serious.  In  what  he  termed  his 
last  sleigh  ride  of  the  season,  the  poor  fellow 
lost  control  of  the  steering  apparatus  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  struck  a  tree.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  his  head,  nose  and  hands  were  cut 
or  scratched  and  the  sled  was  broken.  After 
a  few  days  of  careful  nursing  he  was  able  to 
watch  the  aspirants  for  baseball  fame  and 
then  joined  them.  However,  the  great  trial  for 
many  just  after  examinations  came  unexpected¬ 
ly,  when  our  gentle  and  beloved  Prefect  of 
Studies  put  in durance  vile,”  commonly  called 
jug,  a  whole  host  of  boys  who  had  “  flunked  ” 
in  lessons.  Their  pitiful  cry  may  be  heard  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  making  supplica¬ 
tions  by  notes,  that  in  his  great  mercy  he  might 
compassionate  their  misery  and  free  them 
from  galling  bonds.  Enforced  studies  during 
holiday  hours  are  not  to  their  liking. 

Lincoln’s  Birthday  was  a  most  enjoyable 
holiday.  Basket-ball  games,  sprinting  matches 
and  relay  races,  ducking  for  apples  and  for 
prizes,  billiard  and  pool  tournaments,  besides 
other  sports  of  interest,  together  with  feasts  at 
noon  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  our  home-lovers.  Washington’s 
Birti'.day  was  spent  in  somewhat  the  same 
m  inner.  The  winners  of  the  pool  tournaments 
were  Paul  Galvin  and  Leo  McDermott,  with  R. 
Muro  and  J.  Mahony  close  contestants.  Too 
much  space  would  be  demanded  to  enumerate 
winners  in  the  other  events.  Amongst  the  new 
boys,  Herbert  is  the  most  promising  player. 


Iilasters  Saver  and  Henry  C.  Clarke  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  relay  team  at  the 
Fordham  downtown  big  meet. 

Full  of  jollity  and  fun,  with  bugle  and  drums 
and  waving  pennants,  all  the  Hall  boarders 
made  the  welkin  ring  as  they  boarded  the 
elevated  cars  on  the  night  of  the  great  meet. 
Their  young  throats  were  hoarse  with  cheering 
and  singing,  and  it  wms  after  midnight  when 
they  returned,  a  tired  but  happy  crowd.  A 
late,  long  sleep  restored  their  vigorous 
strength. 

The  batting  cage  in  the  gym.  was  put  up 
and  winter  practice  is  now  full  of  enthusiasm. 
In  a  spirit  of  prophecy  we  are  tempted  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  gloriously  'successful  season  for  the 
Tyros,  for  the  Reserves  and  for  the  Minims. 

In  the  elections  by  secret  ballot.  Master  Leo 
McDermott  won  the  captaincy  and  Master 
Paul  Galvin  was  chosen  manager  of  the  Tyros, 
whilst  C.  Murasco  was  elected  captain  and  J. 
Mahony  was  selected  as  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
serves,  The  captaincy  of  the  Minims  is  still 
unsettled. 

Working  like  beavers  would  not  do  justice 
to  our  voung  athletes,  clearing  the  field  of  its 
snow  and  ice.  They  brave  all  the  chilling 
winds  and  weather  to  practice  in  the  small 
clearings  made,  for  their  positions  on  the  ball 
teams. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  is  hereby  extended  to 
our  beloved  companions,  Columbus  and  Augus¬ 
tine,  who  were  called  home  owing  to  the  serious 
sickness  of  their  father.  Our  earnest  prayers 
are  offered  up  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
dear  one  and  for  the  early  return  of  our  sad 
friends. 
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Lawn-tennis  and  handball  associations  are 
being  formed  and  will  soon  be  in  full  swing. 
No  one  will  be  deemed  in  fashion  who  is  not 
rigged  oat  in  athletic  cap  and  shoes  and  jersey. 
Exhibitions  will  be  given  to  admirers  and  dates 
announced. 

The  officers  of  the  Sodality  elected  for  the 
second  term  are  :  Jeremiah  Mahony,  prefect  ; 
Leo  McDermott,  first  assistant;  Edward  Feely, 
second  assistant,  and  John  Egan,  treasurer. 


Masters  Bouillon,  Barrett,  Toad  and  Dalton 
are  on  the  sick  list.  Frequent  enquiries  about 
their  health  prove  that  their  absence  is  a 
source  of  regret  and  longing  to  their  many 
intimate  friends. 

The  new  class-rooms  are  ready,  but  have  not 
yet  been  opened  to  '’the  pupils.  Some  of  our 
Hall-boys  have  volunteered  their  services 
gratis  in  order  to  complete  the  building. 
When  will  their  services,  so  generously  offered, 
be  accepted  ?  Jf.re  Mahony,  Prep. 
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WE  open  first  the  Mountaineer — an  attract¬ 
ive  small  publication — favorably  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  simplicity  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  most  of  its  contents.  The  two  poems 
in  the  issue,  “A  Reverie”  and  “Ad  Leuconoen,” 
are  both  well  executed,  the  latter  being  a  very 
praiseworthy  translation  in  blank  verse  of  an 
Horatian  ode.  The  melancholy  temperament 
of  Cowper  is  carefully  accounted  for  in  an  essay 
entitled  “William  Cowper,”  and  made  very  at¬ 
tractive  by  passages  from  several  of  his  poems. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  is  a  weekly  that 
has  not  yet  failed  to  offer  us  reading  matter  of 
high  order,  including  a  large  share  of  fascinating 
and  brilliant  short  stories.  In  this  class, 
“  ‘  They  ’  Knew  ”  is  a  love  story  that  might  have 
been  about  twice  its  length  and  thus  be  twice 
as  interesting. 

The  “  Ode  for  Washington’s  Birthday,”  in  the 
7 thvm.ry  Lesbian  Herald,  is  a  very  timely  and 
eloquent  poem  dedicated  to  the  immortal  Amer¬ 
ican.  Turning  to  the  exchange  department, 
we  think  it  should  be  devoted  more  to  dis¬ 
cussion  in  detail  rather  than  criticisms  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  order. 


An  artistic  cover  in  several  colors  makes  the 
Exponent  attractive  and  the  varied  contents 
make  it  entertaining.  “  The  Daisy’s  Reply,”  a 
choice  little  poem,  is  a  daisy’s  own  account  of 
itself  and  its  life,  told  in  a  sweet  and  charming 
way.  We  hope  the  Exponent  will  introduce  an 
exchange  column,  because  we  like  to  read  about 
ourselves,  and  the  absence  of  the  all-important 
exchange  column  deprives  us  of  this  pleasure 
among  some  of  our  contemporaries. 

Still  another  of  the  few  college  journals  minus 
an  exchange  department  is  the  Loretto  Magazine. 
With  this  addition  we  would  be  better  pleased 
with  the  paper. 

We  conclude  this  month’s  reviews,  feeling 
that  the  usual  high  standard  is  still  being  kept 
up,  though  it  is  disappointing  to  us,  that  is,  the 
“  Ex-man,”  to  read  a  college  paper  that  is  either 
so  selfish  or  so  conceited  as  not  to  have  the 
necessary  exchange  department.  We  trust  that 
the  few  monthlies  as  yet  without  an  exchange 
editor  will  remedy  this  striking  defect,  if  for  no 
other  or  better  reason  than  to  keep  up  with  the 
times. 


J.  R.  Walsh,  Special. 
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Book  nofices. 


The  catholic  encyclopedia. 

English-speaking  Catholics  the  world 
over  will  hail  with  delight  the  news  that 
a  great  Catholic  encyclopedia  in  the  English 
language  is  soon  to  become  an  actuality.  The 
publication  of  such  a  work  has  long  been 
talked  about.  Its  needs  and  advantages  are 
an  old  story  long  discussed  and  long  wished  for. 
It  has  at  last  got  beyond  that  stage  and  is 
about  to  become  a  realization.  Arrangements 
have  now  been  completed  in  New  York  City  for 
that  purpose,  its  board  of  editors  formed  and 
a  publishing  company  established  and  incor¬ 
porated  to  undertake  it. 

Character  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  readers  and 
students,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic.  It  will 
present,  in  concise  form,  authentic  statements 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
historical  facts,  correct  accounts  of  individuals, 
equitable  judgments  on  events,  situations  and 
controversies. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the 
encyclopedia  are  : 

The  Bible  :  Biblical  Criticism,  Geography, 
Antiquities  and  Languages. 

Catholic  Theology,  doctrinal,  moral,  ascet- 
ical,  mystical  and  pastoral. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical 
writers. 

Christian  Apologetics. 

Canon  Law  ;  Civil  Law  affecting  the  Church. 
The  Papacy,  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Priest¬ 
hood. 


Religious  Orders  and  Associations. 

The  Catholic  I.aity  :  religious,  scientific  and 
philanthropic  work  of  individuals  and  organ¬ 
izations. 

Relations  of  Church  and  State. 

Church  History  ;  Christian  Archaeology. 

Biography  :  the  Saints  ;  distinguished 
Churchmen  and  Laymen. 

Religious  Art  ;  architecture,  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  music. 

Philosophy  andlEducation. 

Comparative  religion,  literature,  science, 
political  economy,  sociology  and  civil  history, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
will  receive  adequate  treatment. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  of  interest  to  Catholics  in 
English-speaking  countries.  The  growth  and 
present  status  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land  and  Australia,  will  be  exhibited  with  full 
historical  and  statistical  details.  Similar  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  Church  in  other  countries 
will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

The  subjects  indicated  above,  and  other 
subjects  that  may  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  will  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  results  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  whenever  it  is  called  for,  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  the  best  authorities 
will  be  given.  The  bibliography  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  will 
make  it  especially  valuable  as  a  work  of 
reference. 
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I'he  Encyclopedia  will  comprise  15  volumes, 
quarto,  each  containing  832  pages,  too  text  il¬ 
lustrations,  10  half-tones,  3  colored  plates  and 
several  maps.  The  plates,  topography,  paper 
and  binding  will  be  of  superior  quality.  The 
first  volume  will  appear  in  one  year  and  the  en¬ 
tire  work  will  be  finished  in  five  years  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume. 

Need  of  the  Work 

The  need  of  a  Catholic  encyclopedia  is  ob¬ 
vious.  It  becomes  more  urgent  as  the  work  of 
the  Church  develops  and  compels  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  men.  The  space  which  can  be 
allowed  to  Catholic  subjects  in  a  general  en¬ 
cyclopedia  is  too  limited  to  permit  their  proper 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand.  Catholic 
sources  of  information  are  not  always  acces¬ 
sible.  The  most  effectual  means  of  placing 
them  at  the  disposal  of  all  readers  is  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  the  character  described  above. 

To  the  clergy,  to  every  Catholic  home,  to 
schools,  colleges,  and  libraries,  a  work  of  this 
nature  is  indispensable.  It  must  appeal  also  to 
many  non-Catholics  whose  profession  or  inter¬ 
est  obliges  them  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  history  and  aims  of  the  Church. 

So  far,  we  possess  nothing  in  English  that 
corresponds  to  the  Catholic  encyclopedias  in 
German  and  French.  The  benefits  accruing 
from  these  publications  are  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  production  of  a  similar  work  for 
the  English-speaking  world. 

'riie  editors  are  confident  that  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  when  completed,  will  be  a  literary 
monument  to  Catholicism  wherever  the  English 
tongue  prevails. 


Editors  and  Contributors. 

The  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  consists  of  : 

Charles  George  Herberroann,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Edward  Aloysius  Pace,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  America. 

Conde  Benoist  Fallen,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 

Thomas  Joseph  Shahan,  J.  U.  L.,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  Editor  of ‘‘ The  Mes¬ 
senger.  ” 

The  editors  will  be  assisted  by  eminent 
scholars,  who  will  lend  to  the  enterprise  the 
weight  of  their  learning  and  authority  in  their 
Several  departm.ents. 

Articles  will  be  contributed  by  Catholic  writers 
of  distinction,  not  only  in  English-speaking 
countries,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  will  p-ofit  by  the 
labors  of  Catholic  scholars  as  presented  in  for¬ 
eign  encyclopedias  and  other  publications.  It 
will  be,  however,  neither  a  translation  nor  a 
mere  adaption,  but  an  entirely  original  work 
in  keeping  with  actual  requirements. 

The  Publishers. 

'I'he  publishers  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  the 
Robert  .Appleton  Company  of  New  York,  organ¬ 
ized  and  directed  by  men  of  business  ability 
and  experience. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of:  Robert 
Appleton,  Hugh  Kelly,  Edward  Eyre,  (’harles 
G.  Herbermann  and  Wm.  J.  Crowley. 

The  editors  and  publishers  have  opened  an 
office  at  No.  i  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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John  J.  Aspelf,  '82*  M.  D.t  A*  M. 

Chairman  of  the  Medical  Committee. 


VoL.  XXIII.  Fordham  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


No.  7 


Past  flowing  y^afs  !  \A)}^at  rar\s0m  sl?all  I  pay 
fpo  purchase  v\)l7at  tpGu  pold’st  ^mbosomsd  de^p, 

^ppat  tpou  from  tpis  y0un|  life  !7ast  t0rn  aWay, 

(siAnd  left  me  n0u|bt  but  memGries  tG  \A}eep* 

PrGm  Gut  tpe  trGubled  turmGil  Gf  tby  tide, 

Setimfs  1  bssr  an  acceftt  passing  sWeet, 
fppat  fadetp  intG  darKness  and  dGtp  |lide 

bG0e=Wei|!7ted  fi’om  me,  n^’ft'mGre  tG  r^p^at* 

Cohere  dGst  tljGU  beaP  tl^ese  beart-lG\Jed  memVies,  Wbc**® 

(;^ase  tpy  imp^tuGus  tQssin|  ?  On  v^bat  sl^Gre 
pGst  tbGu  my  treasures  keep,  ©  vJilt  tbou  C^r 
^Pbese  lGr\|  iGst  jewels  tG  tpe  ci'QVJn  r^stGre  ? 
fpbe  that  decked  my  cb'ldboGd’s  b^'ppy  brGW, 

(/9i!t  tbGu  brin|  back  these  jeWels,  With  tbeir  cbc'rm, 

6’ei\  as  tbe  ma|ic  fGnt  that  dGtb  endGW 

^  heart  senescent  With  yGutb’s  \)i|0r  Warm? 

D0st  tbGU,  ©  tide  Gf  time,  rGll  GnWard  e’er, 
Omburdened  With  my  ti'easures  till  thy  Wa\)e 
l^est  in  SGme  sunset  land,  at\d  there 

l^epGse  the  |ifts  that  I  unWillin^  |a\}e  ? 

©  keep  them,  nGr  return  thGugh  aching  h^^rt 
«And  yearning  spirit  c»'y  alGud  tG  thee* 

©  ^uard  them  Well  ;  fGfe’cr  must  be  their  part 
ipG  hear  my  si|hs  but  ne'er  tG  gladden  me* 
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The  poetry  of  Robert  Burns  easily  con¬ 
firms  the  story  of  his  life.  Pie  lived  in 
a  whirl  of  distractions,  and  his  poetry 
consists  of  brief,  fragmentary  effusions  on  var¬ 
ious  subjects  ;  his  youth  was  spent  in  rustic 
labor  and  his  poems  turn  to  the  fields  ;  he 
grew  up  in  poverty  and  his  verses  are  ever 
kind  and  cheering  to  the  poor  peasant  ;  he  was 
a  wild  reveler  at  times  and  his  drinking  songs 
are  marvels  ;  he  was  often  despondent  and 
some  of  his  lays  are  heavy  with  tears.  The 
story  of  Scotland’s  immortal  bard  is  the  story 
of  an  abused  genius,  the  story  of  a  great  soul 
wasting  away  its  magnificence  in  a  continual 
vain  and  foolish  struggle  with  internal  and 
external  enemies. 

He  was  born  in  1759  in  a  clay  cottage  at 
Alloway  near  Ayr.  His  father,  William  Burns, 
was  a  poor  but  intelligent  and  upright  Scot  of 
the  sturdy  sensible  type.  Robert’s  education 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  years  of 
actual  schooling  and  whatever  elementary 
lessons  his  father  gave  him.  He  read  some  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Pope  and  Anderson, 
and  of  the  Scottish  poets,  Ramsay  and  Fergu¬ 
son.  But  his  life  was  a  hard  one,  such  as 
would  easily  discourage  any  pursuit  of  intellec¬ 
tual  work.  As  a  boy  he  had  to  perform  a 
man’s  la'  or  ;  at  thirteen  he  used  to  thresh  in 
his  father’s  barn,  and  at  fifteen  he  was  the 
principal  man  on  the  farm.  From  his  seven¬ 
teenth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  assisted  his 
father  on  another  farm  in  Lochlea,  to  which 
they  had  removed.  He  then  tried  the  business' 


shop,  and  giving  up  that  trade  he  turned  to 
farming  again,  this  time  with  his  brother  ;  but 
failure  was  in  store  for  him  here  also.  He 
now  decided  to  embark  for  Jamaica,  and  in 
order  to  get  a  little  money  together  for  the  trip 
he  published  a  small  volume  of  his  poems. 
This  publication  marked  the  turning  point  in 
his  career.  J ust  as  he  was  about  to  sail,  having 
bought  his  passage  and  made  all  preparations, 
he  received  a  very  encouraging  letter  from  Dr. 
Blackwell  which  caused  him  to  change  his  mind 
and  set  out  for  Edinburgh. 

Here  he  found  the  tables  reversed.  “  The 
baneful  star,”  he  says,  “  which  had  so  long 
shed  its  blasting  influence  on  my  zenith,  for 
once  made  a  revolution  to  the  nadir.”  He 
was  received  like  a  prince.  His  book  of  poems 
had  gained  him  a  reputation  and  his  company 
was  everywhere  sought  for.  His  admirable 
social  qualities,  namely,  his  warm  heart  and 
natural  eloquence,  his  ready  wit  and  universal 
kindness,  confirmed  his  popularity  and  for  a 
while  he  was  the  idol  of  Scotland’s  capital. 

A  new  edition  of  his  book  was  now  published 
and  with  its  profits  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
country  in  the  succeeding  year,  1787.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  capital,  he  spent  the  winter  of  the 
same  year  there.  Now,  had  he  the  studiousness, 
the  concentration  of  thought  and  the  constancy 
of  application  attainable  through  education,  he 
might  have  produced  something  more  worthy 
of  his  genius  than  what  he  has  left  to  us  ;  he 
might  have  brought  forth  some  grand  theme, 
aye,  an  epic  for  Scotland  !  But  alas  !  he  sought 


of  flax-dressing,  but  soon  a  fire  destroyed  his^j-g  please  those  by  whom  he  thought  he  was  be- 
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friended.  Indeed,  he  had  many  acquaintances, 
but  the  friendship  which  he  enjoyed  proved 
most  inimical  to  his  success  in  life.  He  was 
invited  to  many  a  banquet  and  party  where 
drunkenness  and  revelry  were  very  prevalent. 
He  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that  by 
attending  these  revels  he  was  forming  new 
friends  and  cementing  old  bonds,  and  so  he 
allowed  himself  to  become  so  much  attached  to 
that  life  of  unwholesome  excitement,  that  when 
he  had  to  return  to  more  tranquil  circum¬ 
stances  he  was  the  most  discontented  person 
imaginable.  In  the  spring  of  1788  he  married 
Jean  Armour,  and  set  to  work  to  support  a 
home.  * 

The  best  that  all  his  Edinburgh  friends  could 
do  for  him  in  pecuniary  aid  was  to  secure 
him  a  position  in  the  excise  with  a  salary  of 
^10  a  year.  After  trying  in  vain  to  keep  up 
his  farm  at  Elliesland  he  gave  it  up  and  moved 
to  Dumfries,  where  his  official  duties  demanded 
his  presence.  Here  his  habits  of  intemperance 
grew  worse,  his  conduct  and  conversation  more 
unguarded.  He  became  an  enthusiast  in 
politics  and  was  thus  drawn  into  several  spirited 
controversies. 

But  such  a  life  as  he  led  was  indeed  calcu¬ 
lated  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  at  last, 
racked  by  cares,  irregularities  and  passions,  he 
fell  sick  in  the  Winter  of  1796.  He  lingered 
on  till  Summer  and  finally  died  on  July  31st, 
1796,  after  a  fever  of  four  days,  leaving  a  wife 
and  several  children.  Such  was  the  brief  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  immortal  Burns,  the  Peasant 
Poet  and  Bard  of  Scotland.  The  predominat¬ 
ing  trait  of  his  character  was  his  independence 
and  his  consciousness,  though  not  arrogant  con¬ 
sciousness,  of  his  pre-eminence  ;  he  was  witty 
and  satirical,  passionate  and  affectionate  ;  in 
conversation  he  was  fascinating,  and  although 
not  as  polished  in  appearance  and  address  as 
might  be  expected  in  very  refined  society,  there 


was  still  a  charm  about  him  that  never  failed 
to  delight.  In  personal  appearance  he  was 
large,  roughly  built  ;  his  eyes  betrayed  the 
genius  of  his  soul  and  the  expressions  of  his 
countenance  were  peculiarly  his  own. 

As  a  poet  he  is  a  pure  example  of  natural 
genius.  “He  is  by  far,”  says  Professor  Wil¬ 
son,  “the  greatest  poet  that  ever  sprang  from 
the  bosom  of  the  people  and  lived  and  died  in 
humble  condition.”  Born  in  an  age  when  lit¬ 
erary  activity  in  Scotland  was  completely 
dormant,  he  roused  the  dialect  of  that  country 
and  brought  it  once  more  to  life.  Had  his 
father  been  rich  enough  to  educate  his  son, 
then  we  might  have  seen  Burns  as  Scotland’s 
scholar.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so  ;  our  bard  was 
destined  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  wealth  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  construct  his  own  rules,  to  draw  his 
own  subjects  from  the  field  and  humble  cot¬ 
tage  ;  and  yet  through  sheer  force  of  his  genius 
he  has  pierced  the  shroud  of  gloom,  poverty 
and  insignificance  and  his  poems  now  reach  the 
eyes  and  ears  and  heart  of  every  English- 
speaking  man.  For  who  has  not  read  Bruce’s 
address  at  Bannockburn,  or  Tam  O'Shanter  or 
Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  ?  His  genius  is  like 
the  sun  that  forces  its  rays  through  the  mist, 
or  like  a  beautiful  rose  that  grows  steadily 
upward  through  a  crowd  of  gloomy,  entangling 
vines  and  weeds,  showing  defiantly  here  and 
there  its  bright  colors  and  sending  forth  its 
matchless  fragrance. 

It  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  multiplicity  of 
his  subjects  and  in  the  delicious  and  ingenious 
treatment  of  each.  Ease  and  energy,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sublimity  mark  his  every  line. 
There  is  hardly  a  passion  or  an  emotion 
which  he  has  not  instilled  into  some  part  of  his 
works  ;  humor,  playfulness,  love  and  passion, 
all  have  their  expression  here  and  there  in 
wondrous  little  gems  of  poesy.  He  wrote  for 
the  peasantry  of  his  country  and  his  subjects 
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were  the  most  ordinary  things  of  life.  He 
describes,  as  he  says,  “  the  things  which  he  saw 
and  felt  in  himself  and  the  rustic  compeers 
around  him.”  His  each  little  rhyme  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  some  little  brook  or  glen  of  his 
youth.  And  such  thoughts  are  prompted  to 
his  fertile  mind  by  the  slightest  objects  !  One 
day  while  plowing  he  turned  his  attention  to 
a  mountain  daisy  that  he  had  broken  down  with 
his  plow.  Lo  !  forthwith  we  have  ten  verses 
to  a  mountain  daisy,  beginning  : 

“Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow’r, 

Thou’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  among  the  stoure. 

Thy  slender  stem ; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem.” 

And  another  day  he  wrote  an  address  to  “  a 
field  mouse  on  turning  her  up  in  her  nest  with 
the  plough.”  It  begins  : 

“  Wee,  sleehit,  cow’rin,  tim'rous  beastie, 

0  what  a  panic’s  in  thy  breastiel 
Thou  need  na’  start  awa  sae  hasty 

Wi’  bickering  brattle  1 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an’  chase  thee 

Wi’  murd’ring  pattle  1  ” 

Burns  favorite  and  most  popular  form  of  poe¬ 
try  was  the  lyric  ;  he  has  written  songs  on 
every  imaginable  subject  and  sentiment.  If 
we  would  attempt  any  classification  of  his 
lyrics,  “  we  would  see,”  as  Mr.  Mullar  says, 
“  that  there  are  two  Burnses,  Burns  qiii  pleure 
and  Burns  qiii  rit,  though  perhaps  the  one  is 
never  very  far  from  the  other.” 

Of  the  Burns  qui  pleure  we  have  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  wailings,  artful  yet  artless 
gems.  “  Highland  Mary  ”  and  “  My  Love  is 
Like  i  Red,  Red  Rose  ”  are  especially  good  ; 
and  what  lay  can  surpass  his  strain  to  Mary  in 
Heaven  ?  AVhat  love  and  anguish  is  in'the  last 
half  of  the  first  and  fourth  verses  ! 

“  0  Mary,  dear  departed  shade. 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

See’st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?  ” 


What  a  picture  in  every  word  of  the  third  verse  ! 

‘‘  Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss’d  his  pebbled  shore, 

O’erhung  with  wild  woods  thickening  green  ; 

The  fragrant  birch,  the  hawthorn  hoar, 

Turned  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 

The  flowers  wanton  to  be  prest, 

Tlie  birds  sung  love  on  every  spray  ; 

Till  too.  too  soon  the  glowing  west 
Proclaim’d  the  speed  of  winged  day.” 

His  lay  to  his  other  Mary,  the  Mary  Morrison, 
is  even  considered  superior  ;  it  is  fraught  with 
entrancing  thoughts  and  bewitching  turns  of 
expression.  The  Banksof  Doon  is  another  gem 
beginning  thus  : 

“Ye  banks  and  braes  of  Bonny  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  so  fresh  and  fair  ! 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  so  weary,  fu’  of  care  1  ” 

Possibly  the  poem  that  would  strike  one  as 
being  formed  in  the  very  bosom  of  sincerity  is 
his  “  Ae  Fond  Kiss  and  Then  We  Sever.”  How 
touching  is  the  last  half  of  the  second  verse, 
four  lines  which  have  been  used  by  Byron  as  a 
motto  and  which  Scott  says  are  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  romances. 

“  Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly,  i 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly ; 

Never  met — or  never  parted. 

Wo  had  ne’er  been  broken-hearted. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  Burns  qui  rit ; 
here  we  also  find  great  facility  of  expression  and 
wealth  of  spontaneous  thoughts  ;  here  more 
than  elsewhere  we  admire  his  ingenuity  in  the 
treatment  of  various  subjects.  His  “Willie 
Brewed  a  Peck  of  Maut,”  while  somewhat  too 
boisterous  and  unrestrained,  is  the  best  of  all 
songs  of  that  type.  Then  his  playful  “Green 
Grow  the  Rushes  O  ”  and  Corn  Rigs,  are  good, 
and  many  others,  all  displaying  his  delightful 
propensity  for  playful  humor. 

Thus  we  see  that  Burns,  the  lyrist,  was  a 
poet  of  nature.  His  music  was  the  music  of 
the  soul  ;  his  lays  were  the  songs  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  heart.  His  language  was  a  child’s  Ian- 
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guage  moulded  by  the  master  hand  of  gen- 
ious  ;  his  each  phrase  was  a  flower  and  each 
poem  a  fragrant  bouquet.  His  little  wails 
were  the  touching  effusions  of  a  sensitive 
heart  and  his  happy  strains  are  the  natural 
outbursts  of  an  appreciative  lover  of  nature's 
goods.  He  wrote  in  any  place  and  on  any 
occasion.  It  was  whenever  a  friendly  wind 
of  fancy  fanned  the  dust-covered  flower  of 
his  genius  that  it  brightened,  glowed,  and 
dropped  a  fragrant  petal  in  the  form  of  an 
immortal  little  lyrical  gem. 

But  songs  are  not  his  only  works.  There 
are  other  poems  of  his  where  v/e  may  find 
graphic  description  and  skilful  character  por¬ 
trayal.  A  brilliant  example  of  this  is  his  Cot¬ 
ter’s  Saturday  Night.  Then  we  have  “  The 
Auld  Farmer  to  His  Auld  Mare,”  showing  the 
farmer’s  love  for  his  old  dumb  friend,  and  The 
Death  of  Poor  Mailie.  The  last  dying  words 
of  Mailie  are  particularly  graceful  and  pa¬ 
thetic. 

“  An’  now,  my  bairns,  \vi’  my  last  breath 
I  leave  my  blessing  wi’  you  baith  ; 

An’  when  you  think  upon  your  mither 
Mind  you,  be  kind  to  ane  anither.  ” 

Two  Other  splendid  poems  of  more  length  are 
The  Twa  Dogs  and  Halloween,  both  being 
skilful  pictures  of  peasant  life. 

Such-are  the  best  works  of  Burns,  and  now 
you  ask  why  he  is  not  read  more,  why  we  do 
not  see  his  books  more  generally  spread 
among  us  ?  And  our  answer  to  this  question  is 
the  sad  part  of  our  whole  treatise  ;  in  a  word, 
it  is  Burns’  immorality.  His  Scotch  dialect  is 
also  an  impediment,  but  one  which  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  glossary.  But 
where  his  immorality  prevails  he  is  intolerable. 
His  vulgar  strains  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  criticism  and  detestation  of  Burns,  and 


have  stunted  in  a  measure  the  growth  of  his 
fame  and  popularity.  Careful  fathers  and 
mothers  have  kept  his  works  from  their  chil¬ 
dren,  that  they  might  not  read  his  light  and 
playful  treatment  of  things  at  once  disgusting 
and  sinful.  Teachers  are  often  loath  to  rec¬ 
ommend  him  to  younger  students  and  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  other  purer  writers  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  But  had  Burns  been  good  and  whole¬ 
some  throughout,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his 
'‘bonnie”  little  songs  would  be  in  the  mouth 
of  every  bonnie  little  bairn.”  What  a  pity 
then  that  so  much  excellence  and  such  a 
genius,  an  incomparable  gift,  should  be  pol¬ 
luted  by  lowness  and  foulness!  What  a  pang 
of  disappointment  strikes  the  heart  of  the  lov¬ 
ing,  virtuous  reader  when  his  low  immoral¬ 
ity  leaks  out ;  then  what  a  feeling  of  wrath 
for  the  ungrateful  Burns,  who  could  not  pre¬ 
serve  his  great  gift  unstained.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  excuse,  no  friendly  covering  over 
of  the  faults  of  Burns,  and  his  works  must  be 
read  like  our  ancient  classics — from  expur¬ 
gated  texts. 

But  happy  are  we  to  say  that  a  great  part  of 
his  works  are  free  from  all  taint  of  his  baser 
nature,  and  these  we  may  read  freely  ;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  we  will  not  find  anywhere 
such  exquisite  and  never-failing  enjoyment. 
While  reading  his  gems  of  natural  beauty  and 
sweet  sentiment  we  will  find  that  our  hearts  will 
leap  with  love  to  the  higher  Burns  ;  words  can¬ 
not  express  our  appreciation  of  his  soul-inspired 
verses  ;  we  can  simply  love  him  (for  he  does 
not  pretend  to  be  above  our  love),  and  heave  a 
sigh  for  the  misfortunes  and  errors  that  cloud¬ 
ed  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  all  natural  poets, 
the  most  truly  born  poet,  the  peasant’s  poet, 
the  Bard  of  Scotland. 

J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06. 
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Hife. 

©  bifs,  \/Jl7af  art  ar^yWa^? 

sljould  1  hold  thes  dear? 

O^hy  do  1  sigh  snd  |i'ie\;e  each  da^, 

<Mr\d  mourn  each  passing  year? 


1  ou|hl  rio-1  care  for  earthl^J  bra\A)l, 
ISut,  yel  indeed,  1  dread 
Isesf  mortal  \Voc  shall  me  befall 
©r  ths^l  I’ll  soon  be  dead. 


^nd  Wh^i^  each  ni|hl  1  doWn 

I  cannot  help  but  Weep 
©’er  G\;ery  scornful  look  and  fro\A)n 
0*9hich  1,  Ih®!’  da^,  did  reap* 


©Id  frier\ds  pro\;e  false,  neW  ones  are  feW, 
ffill  1  am  left  alone, 

^Phs  troubles  of  this  World  to  rue, 

Pof  human  ills  to  moan. 


©  bife,  thou  dost  amount  to  i^au^hb 
soul  cries  out  aloud  ; 
iphou  art  With  e\}er^  danger  frau|hh 
C/9ith  eOery  pain  endowed.” 


(/9h^  should  1  shrink,  then,  from  m^  end, 
(^And  quake  When  I  behold 
iphe  pallid  corpse  of  a  dear  friend, 
I^eleased  from  |rief  untold* 
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091?^  do  1  if  all  is  Woe?  But  hope  soon  conquers  my  despair, 

<^m  1  no  joy  to  taste  ?  ^nd  1  be^in  to  l?ear 

If  deatl^’s  tl?e  end,  my  mind  Would  l^noW  ^pf^e  one  sWeet  answer  to  my  prayer, 
^ust  Wl^y  it  does  not  l^aste*  4k  comfort  in  my  fear* 

My  time  of  life  is  but  a  trial, 

ISy  Wl7icl?  is  proOed  my  Wortl?, 

(/91?ilG  I  am  l^ere,  I’m  in  exile. 

My  Ijome  is  not  or\  eactl?* 

ipi^e  more  of  sorrow  tljat  1  see, 

(Ms  |rief  my  l^eart  o’erWl^elms, 
fpi?e  greater  Will  my  |lory  be 
In  tl?e  celestial  realms* 

©ur  §a\Jiour’s  birtl]  Was  most  bereft  fpi^erefore,  sl^ould  1  Wber\  in  distress, 

®f  any  l^uman  cl?eer  ;  I^ecall  jtis  doleful  pli|bi' ; 

fpijis  Wicked  World  {te  sadly  left,  My  Wretchedness  I’ll  rer\der  less, 

Mnd  in  it  I’ll  deli|h^‘ 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 


In  tortures  most  seOere* 
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Htexander  Great. 

Mis  YoutH  and  Education. 


IN  ages  past  there  have  been  geniuses  who 
have  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  the  world  of  civilization 
and  caused  it  to  become  what  it  now  is.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  of  Macedon  was  one  of  these. 
All  through  his  life  from  the  time  he  entered 
upon  his  conquests  he  was  the  centre  of  his¬ 
torical  events.  The  future  course  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  was  due  to  his  enter¬ 
prises  and  achievements.  And,  finally,  these 
latter  supplied  the  material  which  Rome  was 
subsequently  to  use  as  a  foundation  for  later 
European  life  and  European  history. 

Alexander’s  father,  Philip,  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  clever  man.  He  was  energetic,  ambitious, 
crafty.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  was  eager 
to  accomplish,  and  he  did  not  scruple  about 
the  means  to  be  employed.  He  had  a  vast 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  what  waspleas¬ 
ing  to  men  and  what  distasteful,  and  he 
never  hesitated  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge 
when  he  had  devoted  his  energies  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  object.  He  was  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  an  opportunity  and  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  At  times  his  actions  exhibit  contradictory 
traits  of  character.  Now  he  is  passionate, 
and  again  he  is  self-possessed  and  cool.  Now 
he  is  harsh  and  inhuman,  and  again  he  is  kind 
and  generous.  He  had  withal  a  keen  sense  of 
what  was  most  profitable  to  him  in  military 
affairs  and  was  by  nature  a  general.  It  was  by 
the  frequent  skilful  application  of  these  fac¬ 
ulties  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  son’s 
stupendous  achievements. 


Alexander’s  mother,  Olympias,  was  in  am¬ 
bition  the  equal  of  her  husband,  but  she  lacked 
the  power  of  restraining  her  emotions  when  ac¬ 
tuated  by  it.  Hers  was  a  passionate  nature, 
and  it  displayed  itself  in  her  wild  outbursts  of 
unrestrained  feeling. 

Alexander  himself  inherited  some  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  both  father  and 
mother.  He  had'his  father's  ability  for  manag¬ 
ing  men  and  affairs  and  from  his  mother  he 
inherited  a  violent  temper,  which  happily  did 
not  very  frequently  betray  itself  ;  a  staunch 
attachment  and  regard  for  friends,  a  solicitous 
sympathy  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it 
and  a  spirit  of  generosity.  In  his  undertakings 
there  is  a  promptitude  of  execution  and  a 
confidence  of  their  successful  termination  that 
give  evidence  of  an  exceptionally  strong  will, 
deep  reflection  and  extraordinary  intelligence. 

The  people  over  whom  he  was  to  rule  were 
a  sturdy  race  and  made  up,  for  the  most  part, 
of  hardy  peasants.  The  Macedonians  were 
in  every  way  a  race  admirably  adapted  for 
conquering  nations,  and,  carefully  trained  and 
well  equipped  and  dominated  by  such  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  were 
not  to  be  overcome  by  any  armies  that  then 
existed. 

In  October  of  the  year  356  B.  C.,  Aristotle, 
the  future  tutor  of  Alexander,  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Philip. 

King  Philip  to  Aristotle.  Health!  You 
are  to  know  that  a  son  hath  been  born  to  us. 
We  thank  the  gods  not  so  much  for  having 
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bestowed  him  on  us  as  for  bestowing  him  at 
a  time  when  Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy 
to  be  our  successor  and  a  king  worthy  of 
Macedon.  Farewell  !  ” 

Alexander  was  born  at  Pella,  the  capital  of 
Macedonia,  a  city  situated  on  a  plain  that 
formed  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom. 

As  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  rich  fam¬ 
ilies,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  nurse 
until  his  seventh  year.  He  passed  this  time  in 
the  company  of  other  children  and  joined 
with  them  in  their  games. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  seventh  year  he  was 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  tutor,  Leonidas,  a  rel¬ 
ative  of  his  mother  and  a  man  of  very  stern 
disposition.  Leonidas  taught  him  to  endure 
various  forms  of  hardship  and  to  despise  lux¬ 
ury.  Alexander,  on  his  part,  had  no  desire 
whatever  for  what  was  luxurious  or  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  it  would  have  done  him  little  good  even 
if  he  had,  with  the  watchful  eye  of  his  tutor 
always  upon  him. 

Certain  traits  now  began  to  assert  themselves 
in  Alexander’s  character  which  required  skil¬ 
ful  direction  and  management.  Aristotle  was 
the  man  required  to  oversee  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Alexander’s  education,  and  he  was 
forthwith  summoned  by  Philip  for  this  purpose. 
A  school  was  established  at  the  city  of  Mieza 
near  Pella,  and  here  Alexander  and  other  sons 
of  monarchs  were  instructed  by  the  illustrious 
philosopher. 

When  Alexander  had  reached  the  age  of 
twelve,  an  incident  occurred  which  amply 
served  to  testify  to  his  energy  and  courage.  It 
seems  that  Philip  was  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  horse,  Bucephalus.  He  decided  to  try  him, 
but  none  of  the  attendants  was  able  to  manage 
him.  Then  Alexander  importuned  his  father 
to  allow  him  to  handle  the  horse,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Plutarch,  the  story  continues  in  this 


wise;  “He  went  straight  to  the  horse,  took 
him  by  the  bridle  and  turned  him  around  tow¬ 
ard  the  sun.  This  he  did  on  the  theory  that 
the  horse's  fright  was  due  to  seeing  his  own 
shadow  dance  up  and  down  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  then  ran  along  by  his  side  a 
while,  patting  and  coaxing  him,  until,  after  a 
while,  seeing  he  was  full  of  fire  and  spirit  and 
impatient  to  go,  he  quietly  threw  off  his  coat, 
and  swinging  himself  up,  sat  securely  astride 
the  horse.  Then  he  guided  him  about  for  a 
while  with  the  reins,  without  striking  him  or 
jerking  at  the  bit.  When  now  he  saw  that  the 
horse  was  getting  over  his  nervousness  and  was 
eager  to  gallop  ahead,  he  let  him  go,  driving  him 
on  with  a  sterner  voice  and  with  kicks  of  his 
foot.  In  the  group  of  onlookers  about  Philip 
there  prevailed  from  the  first  the  silence  of  in¬ 
tensely  anxious  concern.  But  when  the  boy 
turned  the  horse  and  came  galloping  up  to  them 
with  pride  and  joy  in  his  face,  they  all  burst 
out  into  a  cheer.  His  father,  they  say,  shed 
tears  for  very  joy,  and  as  he  dismounted  kissed 
him  on  the  head  and  said  :  ‘My  son,  seek  thee 
a  kingdom  suited  to  thy  powers;  Macedonia  is 
too  strait  for  thee.’” 

He  was  fond  of  outdoor  sport  as  we  also 
learn  from  Plutarch  : 

“  If  he  was  on  a  march  which  did  not  require 
haste,  he  would  exercise  himself  on  the  way, 
either  in  shooting  or  in  mounting  and  alighting 
from  a  chariot  at  full  speed.  He  often  divert¬ 
ed  himself  too  with  fox-hunting  and  fowling, 
as  we  learn  from  his  journals.” 

Under  the  able  instruction  of  Aristotle  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  painting. 
The  Iliad  of  Homer  was  his  favorite  work  of 
literature,  and  it  is  even  said  that  “  he  used  to 
lay  it  always  under  his  pillow  with  his  sword.” 
He  also  studied  medicine,  geometry,  logic, 
rhetoric,  philosophy. 

His  moral  ideals  were  singularly  elevated. 
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He  practised  moderation  to  a  great  extent  and 
never  yielded  to  meanness  of  any  kind.  His 
disposition  was  remarkably  frank  and,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  his  father,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
underhanded.  This  is  an  unmistakable  proof 
of  his  nobility  and,  as  we  follow  him  in  his 
marvellous  career,  never  fails  to  elicit  our  ad¬ 
miration. 

When  Alexander  was  sixteen  years  of  age  the 
control  of  the  government  was  placed  in  his 
hands  for  the  first  time.  This  was  during  the 
years  340  and  339,  during  a  part  of  which  time 
Philip  was  engaged  in  besieging  Byzantium. 
In  the  former  year  Alexander  set  about  sub¬ 
duing  a  wild  and  troublesome  tribe  dwelling  on 
a  river  east  of  Pella.  He  completely  overcame 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  town,  expelling 
them  and  reorganizing  the  city  with  subjects 
loyal  to  himself,  and  named  the  place  Alexan- 
dropolis. 

The  first  great  battle  in  which  Alexander 
participated  was  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  fought 
in  338  B.  C.  Speaking  of  his  conduct  in  this 
battle,  Plutarch  says  that  his  “  bravery  made 
Philip  so  delighted  with  him  that  he  even  took 


pleasure  in  hearing  the  Macedonians  say,  ‘  Alex¬ 
ander  is  the  king,  Philip  the  general.'  ” 

The  peace  of  the  royal  family  of  Macedon 
now  seemed  about  to  be  broken  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Philip  to  Cleopatra.  However,  the  af¬ 
fair  was  amicably  settled  and  Philip  arranged 
a  marriage  between  Alexander’s  sister  and 
the  King  of  Epirus.  The  time  set  for  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  August  of  that  year  (336  B.  C.),  and 
it  was  to  be  celebrated  at  AEgae,  the  former 
capital  of  Macedonia.  A  magnificent  pro- 
gamme  was  arranged  for  the  occasion  and  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  there.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  festivities  a  performance 
was  to  be  held  in  the  theatre.  It  promised  to  be 
a  great  day,  and  probably  would  have  been  but 
for  the  untimely  murder  of  Philip.  As  he  en¬ 
tered  the  theatre,  Pausanias,  one  of  his  body¬ 
guard,  through  a  motive  of  revenge,  sprang 
forward  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breast. 
The  assassin  was  on  his  horse  in  a  moment,  but 
was  captured  and  killed  by  the  king’s  guards. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Philip,  and  Alexander, 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  was  King  of  Macedon. 

Edward  0’Tooi.e,  ’07. 
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®toiUgf)t  on  tf)e  Water. 

^  red  sur|  low  ir|  a  ^oldsn  west, 

li^hl  on  ihs  ^lidin^  swells; 

awir|^  o’er  Ihe  whaler’s  breasl, 
^nd  the  toll  oj  it|e  l^arbour  bells. 

~\^\de  reaches  oj  ^loom  or|  the  ocearj  rim, 
'"'V^eird^low  or|  the  wir|dov\A  pane  ; 

3iran|s  fi^  ures  astir  in  the  shadows  dinp, 
^r\d  a  lj^t|t  or|  tl|e  ar[ct|or  chain. 

^ast  pales  the_^lovWin  the^loamin^  west, 
2)eep  shadows  ar|d  evenip^  star; 

"^he  seagull  sleeps  ip  Ipis  lonely  nest, 

^pd  ni^ht  creeps  up  Jronp  the  bar. 


Louis  D.  McCoy,  En^^.  Soph..,  ’07. 
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B~!^AT,ST AFF  is  himself  again,”  said  Bob. 
I  We  roared  at  this,  and  even  the  Col- 
“  onel,  whose  decidedly  “  fishy  ”  story 
drew  the  hit,  smiled. 

You  boys  are  so  saturated  with  fabrication 
that  you  have  forgotten  the  earmarks  of  truth,” 
he  replied. 

Vve  were  sitting  in  Bob’s  den,  and  the  clouds 
of  smoke  from  our  cigars  had  set  our  tongues 
to  old  tales. 

Bob  passed  the  Berfectos  around  again,  and 
we  looked  at  Holbrooke,  whose  turn  it  was  to 
‘  ‘  spin.” 

“  Well,  boys,”  and  he  gazed  reflectively  at 
the  fire  which  was  crackling  in  the  grate,  “  I 
might  tell  you  of  an  adventure  of  mine  out 
West. 

“I  was  private  secretary  then  in  the  ‘Lucy,’ 
the  largest  mine  in  the  prosperous  little  town  of 
Selton.  The  president  desired  some  special 
information  about  one  of  the  tunnels  one  day, 
and  sent  me  to  make  a  personal  investigation. 

“  The  engineer  was  in  the  hoist  room,  and, 
asking  him  to  drop  me  to  the  two-hundred- 
foot  level,  I  stepped  into  the  cage  and  slammed 
the  gate.  I  sped  down  with  that  peculiar  feel¬ 
ing  in  miy  gastric  region  which  long  experience 
with  Eastern  elevators  and  five  years  in  the 
mines  had  failed  to  obviate  entirely.  The  cage 
quickly  slowed  up,  and  I  stepped  out  and  lit 
my  lantern,  for  the  corridors  were  dark  save 
for  a  few  scattered  lamps. 

“  Around  one  of  these  some  dozen  miners 
were  grouped,  eagerly  discussing  a  series  of 
recent  robberies  which  had  occurred  in  the 


neighborhood,  singular  alike  for  their  daring 
and  for  the  fact  that  the  police  were  utterly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  identity  and  whereabouts  of 
the  thieves.  It  was  certain  that  the  robbers 
had  some  hiding-place,  for  a  strict  watch  had 
been  kept  on  all  trains  and  roads,  but  no  sus¬ 
picious  persons  had  been  seen,  nor  packages 
which  might  contain  the  loot,  discovered.  Yet 
with  startling  regularity  the  thefts  continued. 
Clearly  the  thieves  had  some  handy  cach6.  The 
trouble  was  to  find  it.” 

”  These  and  other  facts  were  discussed,  and 
various  theories  advanced  and  defended.  Then 
the  talk  drifted  intoother  channels,  and  I  hur¬ 
ried  away  on  my  errand. 

“  I  quickly  gathered  the  needed  information, 
and  was  starting  back,  when  I  chanced  to  pass 
an  old  unused  corridor  which  had  been  a  short 
cut  to  the  upper  level  some  years  before. 

“  A  foolish  curiosity  seized  me,  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  I  could  still  use  the  forgotten  path  ;  for  the 
entrance  was  blocked  up,  and  no  one  had  been 
through  it  for  a  good  six  months. 

”  Yielding  to  the  impulse,  I  knocked  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  barricade  and  crawled  through.  .  I 
w'alked  leisurely  along,  scanning  the  walls  for 
signs  of  caving,  and  as  I  turned  a  sharp  corner 
I  heard  a  faint  swish,  something  struck  my 
head,  the  walls  flared  up,  and  I  fell  forward 
senseless." 

^  Jj;  If? 

“  When  I  recovered  consciousness,  a  man 
was  bending  over  me. 

“  ‘  Humph  !  ye’re  alive,  air  ye  ?  ’  he  asked. 

“  I  nodded  at  him  weakly. 
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“  ‘  Well,  ’twont  do  3'e  no  good,  fer  ye'll  sure 
kick  the  bucket  when  the  boss  gits  here.’ 

“  I  found  myself  tightly  bound  and  gagged 
and  propped  up  against  one  wall  of  the  corri¬ 
dor.  By  the  dim  light  of  a  smoking  lantern 
hung  on  a  stake  in  the  opposite  wall,  I  was 
able  to  make  out  my  surroundings. 

“In  a  corner  heaps  of  silverware  were  piled 
up,andantiquatedteapots,  forks,  spoons,  ladles, 
knives  and  other  articles  of  the  same  type 
swelled  the  spoil. 

“  For,  that  spoil  it  was,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  I  had  stumbled  on  the  retreat  of  the 
robbers. 

The  man  may  have  seen  the  involuntary 
start  I  gave — it  may  have  been  a  coincidence — 
for  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this  juncture 
and  observed  :  ‘Ye’d  have  given  a  pile  to 
know  what  ye  know  now,  an  hour  ago, 
wouldn’t  ye  ?  ’ 

“  I  blinked  at  him. 

“‘But,  knowing  what  ye  know,  ye  see,  we 
c’d  hardly  let  ye  go  an’  squeal  on  us.  So, 
young  man,  ye’d  better  say  yore  prayers  ’fore 
the  boss  comes.’ 

“  I  was  wondering  who  this  leader  could  be, 
the  man  opposite  seemed  so  unwilling  to  do 
anything  without  his  consent,  when  I  heard  a 
noise  above  me,  and  looked  up,  to  see  a  man 
descending  the  rope  ladder  which  dangled  at 
my  head. 

“  ‘  What  in  thunder  have  you  got  there,  Pete?  ’ 
he  cried,  halting  as  he  caught  sight  of  me. 

“  ‘  Only  a  youngster  as  was  a  leetle  too  curi¬ 
ous  fer  his  health,’  replied  that  worthy. 

“  The  questioner  resumed  his  descent  upon 
this,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  followed  by  another 
man.  They  quickly  leaped  to  the  ground  and 
began  questioning  Pete. 

“  Finally,  the  one  whom  I  took  to  be  leader, 
by  the  demeanor  of  the  others,  turned  to  me 
with  a  grim  smile. 


“  ‘I’m  very  sorry,’  he  said,  with  a  mock 
bow,  ‘  to  inconvenience  you  in  the  least.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  a  brief  visit  to  the  pit.  Thesejgentlemen 
will  escort  you.’ 

“  Like  a  flash,  his  full  meaning  dawned  upon 
me  and  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins. 

“Adjoining  the  ‘  Lucy  ’  was  the  abandoned 
‘Jaybird’  mine,  which  had  been  given  upas 
unprofitable.  The  old  shaft  was  propped  to 
prevent  caving,  but  apart  from  this  it  had 
not  been  entered  in  years.  It  extended  down¬ 
ward  for  some  three  hundred  feet,  and  there 
was  fifty  feet  of  water  at  the  bottom.  This  we 
termed  the  ‘  pit.’ 

“  Now  I  understood  how  the  band  communi¬ 
cated  between  their  hiding  place  and  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  tunnel  a 
passage  from  one  shaft  to  the  other,  and  rope 
ladders  could  lead  to  the  surface  on  the  other 
side.” 

“  But  I  had  scarce  time  to  think,  before  one 
ruffian  clambered  up  the  ladder  and  dropped  a 
rope,  which  was  securely  fastened  round  my 
waist.  Together  they  hauled  me  up  some  thirty 
feet,  and  once  beside  them,  they  fastened  a 
heavy  stone  to  my  feet  and  dragged  me  through 
a  narrow  passageway  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long.  On  the  other  side,  as  I  expected,  were 
rope  ladders  leading  upward. 

“In  my  struggles  I  had  managed  to  loosen 
my  hands,  and  they  were  now  free  ;  but  I  knew 
that  my  chance  of  escape  was  not  worth  a  row 
of  pins. 

Now,  a  row  of  pins  may  sometimes  be  very 
valuable. 

“  With  their  backs  bent,  to  avoid  hitting  the 
top  of  the  tunnel,  the  two  robbers  picked  me 
up,  one  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  feet,  and 
after  a  couple  of  swings,  to  gain  momentum, 
flung  me  out  and  downward  into  the  gloom. 

“  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  shall  never 
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forget  the  awful  seasation  of  the  next  half 
second.  They  say,  you  know,  that  one’s  whole 
life  surges  over  him  when  he  is  about  to  die. 
I  must  be  different,  for  I  felt  nothing  but  an 
awful  fear.  Suddenly  something  rose  up  and 
struck  roe,  and  I  clung  to  it  fiercely  ;  the  rock 
at  my  feet  tore  itself  loose  and  plunged  on 
down  into  the  abyss. 

“When  I  sufficiently  recovered  my  breath,  I 
looked  about  me  and  drew  myself  to  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  oeam  to  which  I  found  myself 
hanging.  Then  gradually  I  began  to  realize 
what  had  happened. 

“  Byone  chance  in  a  thousand  I  had  landed 
upon  one  of  the  beams  which  held  the  walls  of 
the  shaft  apart,  and  at  such  an  angle  that  I  re¬ 
mained  there. 

“The  men  who  had  flung  me  into  the  pit 
went  away  after  one  or  two  satisfied  comments 
upon  hearing  the  distant  splash  of  the  stone. 
But  by  the  light  of  the  candles  in  their  hats  I 
had  obtained  my  bearings,  and  after  some  hard 
thinking  devised  a  way  to  safety,  dangerous 
in  the  extreme,  but  a  possible  escape  from  my 
predicament. 

“  As  I  observed  before,  I  was  perched  on 
one  of  the  beams  which  at  intervals  of  thirty 
feet  or  so  propped  the  walls  of  the  shaft.  The 
opening  from  which  I  had  been  thrown  was 
twenty  feet  above  me  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  to  the  side  ;  a  hundred  feet  below  me  I 
heard  the  ripple  of  water.  It  was  impossible 
to  climb  to  the  landing  above,  but  I  had 
noticed  that  the  rope  ladder  hung  down  even 
below  the  beam  on  which  I  sat,  probably  to 
balance  it.  However,  it  was  ten  feet  away,  and 
I  dared  not  jump  in  the  darkness.” 

I  cautiously  edged  to  that  end  of  the  beam 
nearest  the  ladder  and  pulled  off  my  coat. 
My  heavy  mining  shirt  followed  next,  and  I 
tore  it  into  two  strips,  joined  them  and  tied  one 
end  around  the  beam.  To  the  other  end  I  tied 


one  coat  sleeve,  and  the  other  sleeve  I  joined  to 
my  long  leather  belt.  I  now  had  a  pendulum  ten 
feet  long  and  able  to  bear  my  weight.  I  had 
been  handy  on  the  ropes  in  college,  and  after 
softly  striking  a  match  to  better  fix  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ladder  in  my  mind,  I  let  myself 
down,  hand  over  hand.  After  a  deal  of  thresh¬ 
ing  about,  I  managed  to  start  myself  swinging. 
Gradually  the  arc  widened  and  at  last  I  felt  the 
ladder  brush  my  face.  On  the  next  swing  1 
held  with  one  hand  while  I  groped  with  the 
other,  and  my  free  hand  fell  on  the  ladder.  I 
hung  on  and  let  go  the  pendulum,  which  swung 
back,  and  pulled  myself  up  on  the  ladder  until 
my  feet  touched  the  rung. 

“  When  I  had  rested  myself  a  bit,  I  started 
on  the  long  upward  climb,  and  as  I  passed  the 
opening  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  from  be¬ 
low.  After  some  minutes  of  ascent,  the  shaft 
grew  lighter,  and  at  last  I  crawled  upon  the 
rickety  platform  at  the  top.  The  room  in  which 
I  found  myself  bore  evidences  of  recent  occu¬ 
pancy.  The  door  was  firmly  secured  with  a 
heavy  padlock  and  the  windows  were  covered 
over  with  loose  planking. 

“I  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  noise,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  breaking  the  planking  down,  I  softly 
pried  it  away  and  drew  up  the  creaking  win¬ 
dow.  Then  I  ran  for  the  'Lucy’  as  fast  as 
my  legs  would  carry  me. 

“  Now,  Colonel,”  said  Holbrooke,  turning  to 
him,  “  how  do  you  suppose  this  adventure  of 
mine  ended  ?  ” 

“  Easiest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear  boy,” 
returned  the  Colonel,  airily  ;  “you  gathered  a 
posse  about  you,  descended  into  the  mine,  had  a 
desperate  pitched  battle  with  revolvers,  in 
which  you  were  slightly  wounded  and  the  wick¬ 
ed  bandits  annihilated,  and  the  booty  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  rightful  owners,  who  presented 
you  with  a  loving  cup  and  the  freedom  of  the 
town  !  ” 
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“  Wrong,  wholly  wrong,”  said  Holbrooke  ; 

“  I  thought  better  of  you,  Colonel.  That’s  the 
hackneyed,  threadbare,  supersatisfactory  end¬ 
ing  of  too  many  weak  stories.  And  your  end¬ 
ing,  Bob  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  simpler,”  said  Bob,  between  puffs 
at  his  cigar.  '‘Bell  rings  suddenly,  you  wake 
up,  rub  your  eyes,  congratulate  yourself  that  it’s 
only  a  dream  and  go  out  to  dinner  !  ” 

“  Et  tu — ”  said  Holbrooke,  "your  termina¬ 
tion  is  worse  than  the  Colonel’s.  His  was  mere¬ 
ly  trite  ;  yours  is  positively  amateurish.  When¬ 
ever  some  tyro  in  story-writing  casts  about  him 
for  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  or  im¬ 
possible,  he  saddles  it  upon  the  much-abused 
dream.  And  what  is  your  contribution  ?  ” 
“Holly,”  said  I,  "you  know  I  am  devoid  of 
imagination.  Do  not  leave  us  in  suspense  too 
long.  What  was  the  upshot  of  your  adventure?  ” 
“Well,  since  I  cannot  extract  anything 
thrilling  or  novel  from  your  unresponsive  cran- 
iums,  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  truth.  Not  having  been 
constituted  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and 
much  preferring  to  remain  a  live  coward  than 
risking  the  probability  of  becoming  a  dead  hero, 
I  did  what  every  ordinary  citizen  outside  the 
domain  of  ink  and  romance  does  in  such  cases, 
and  telephoned  for  the  police.” 


"  .4nd  then  ?  ”  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Then  I  went  back  to  work.” 

;  Of  course — but  the  robbers?”  said  the 
Colonel  impatiently. 

"Well,  by  the  time  the  police  arrived 'at  the 
hiding-place  the  birds  had  flown.  They  evi¬ 
dently  heard  me  getting  out,  and  skipped  with 
their  plunder,”  said  Holbrooke. 

“  By  the  way,  Holly,”  said  I,  after  a  moment, 
“  what  state  is  Selton  in  ?  ” 

"Selton?  Let  me  see.  Selton?  Oh,  yes, 
Selton  is  in— in  Idaho,  of  course,”  he  asserted. 

1  went  over  and  pulled  down  Bob's  U.  S. 
directory.  Bob,  I  may  remark,  is  in  the  post- 
office.  At  last  I  found  what  I  wanted  and 
turned  to  Holbrooke. 

“How  long  were  you  in  Selton,  Holly?” 
said  I. 

“  Four  or  five  years,  I  think.  Why  ?  ” 

"  Nothing  ;  only  Selton  doesn’t  happen  to  be 
in  Idaho.  There’s  only  one  town  of  that  name 
in  the  country,  and  that  is  located  in  Wyoming.” 

“  You  are  entirely  too  particular,”  said  he. 

“  And  you — !  Well,  Holly,  I  don’t  like  to 
say  it,  but  I  must  confess  that  you  are'the  most 
beautiful  li — ” 

"  I  know  it,”  said  Holbrooke. 

Stanley  Quinn,  ’08, 
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The  clock  of  Time  now  strikes  the  hour 
When  thou,  O  King  of  frost  and  snow, 

Must  needs  relinquish  ruling  power 
To  spring  in  majesty  aglow. 

The  ling’ring  dusk,  the  zephyr’s  breath, 

Fair  heralds  of  a  gentler  sway, 

Foretell  thy  fate;  a  direful  death 
Approaches  nigh  its  ling’ring  prey. 

How  drear  and  lonely  is  thy  flight ! 

Few  friends  to  breathe  a  fond  farewell ! 

Alas!  thine  is  a  touching  plight. 

My  S5rmpathy  it  doth  compel. 

Farewell  to  thee,  may  thou  return 

Ere  songsters  seek  for  warmer  climes ; 

’Tis  then  thy  fnendship  not  we’ll  spurn, 
’Midst  jingling  bells  and  Christmas  chimes, 

Paul  Maher,  ’07. 
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ST.  PATRICK  IN  TNE  DAPTMOUTii  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  Dartmouth  Magazine  for  March  the 
Editor-i n-Chief  has  written  a  luininous 
paper  on  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  The 
Keltic  sound,  if  not  the  spelling-  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name,  Charles  J.  Kelley,  ought  to. supply 
the  weight  of  authority  to  his  pronouncements. 
And  so  cock-sure  of  his  dogmatic  assertions  is 
this  worthy  son  of  Irish  ancestry,  that  he  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  back  them  up,  by  the 
suggestion  even  of  a  proof. 

On  the  civilization  of  Ireland  before  St.  Pat¬ 
rick,  Mr.  Kelley  says:  “Ireland  before  the  min¬ 
istry  of  St.  Patrick  was  in  a  state  nor  far  remov¬ 
ed  from  savagery.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  wild, 
lawless  people,  of  a  poetic  temperament  it  is 
true,  but  rude  and  uncultured,  cruel  and  ignor¬ 
ant.”  We  wonder  if  the  researches  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Irish  archaeologist,  Douglas  Hyde, 
who  is  not  a  Catholic,  could  shake  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  this  unwarranted  statement.  Mr.  Hyde 
says  in  C.  XH.  of  his  “  Literary  History  of  Ire¬ 
land”  :  “  It  has  been  frequently  assumed,  espec¬ 
ially  by  English  writers,  that  the  pre-historic 
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Irish,  because  of  their  remoteness  from  the 
Continent,  must  have  been  ruder,  wilder  and 
more  uncivilized  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Creat  Britain.  But  such  an  assumption  is — to 
say  nothing  of  our  literary  remains — in  no  way 
borne  out  by  the  results  of  archaeological  re¬ 
search.  The  contrary  rather  appears  to  be  the 
case,  that  in  point  of  wealth,  artistic  feeling 
and  workmanship,  the  Irish  of  the  Bronze  .4ge 
surpassed  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.” 
This  statement  Douglas  Hyde  proves  by  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  facts  covering  ten  pages.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  contribution  to  Irish  History.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  following 
assertion,  or  rather  “belief,”  of  Mr.  Kelley,  is 
the  e.xpression  of  a  practical  joke  or  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  humbug  uncritical  readers.  “  In 
regard  to  his  (  St.  Patrick’s)  religion  there  has 
been  more  or  less  controversy,  but  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,”  (mark  the  Keltic  instinct  for  strong 
faith)  “  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  he  was 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  did  not  introduce 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  Ireland.  It 
has  been  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of 
plausibility,  that  he  was  sent  into  Ireland  by 
the  Pope.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  claim 
was  first  advanced  more  than  five  centuries 
after  his  death  and  proof  of  the  statement  is 
wanting.” 

The  writer  of  these  rash  statements  cannot 
have  read  the  distinguished  author  we  have 
just  quoted.  On  the  question  of  St,  Patrick’s 
mission,  Douglas  Hyde  says,  p.  142  :  “  It  has 


often  been  said  that  the  life  of  the  Saint  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh  ignores  the  Roman  mission. 
But  while  the  life  of  Miurchu  Maccu  Machteni 
does  ignore  it,  Tirechan's,  his  contemporary’s, 
life,  in  the  same  book,  distinctly  acknowledges 
it  in  these  words:  “  Deinde  Patricius  secundus 
ab  anguelo  dei,  Victor  nomine,  f/rf  Celesiino papa 
(the  italics  are  Douglas  Hyde’s)  mittitur  cui 
Hibernia  tota  credidit,  qui  earn  pene  totam  bap 
(tizavit).”  Were  these  words  written  “  five 
centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick?” 
Again  we  quote  Hyde,  p.  150  :  “  The  Book  of 
Armagh  contains  the  two  earliest  lives  of  the 
national  Saint  that  we  have.  *  They 

are  written  in  rude  Latin  *  *  *  fl^gt 

by  Miurchu  Maccu  Machteni,  *  *  *  and 

the  second  by  Tirechan,  who  says  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  knowledge  of  the  Saint  from  the 
lips  and  writings  of  Bishop  Ultan,  his  tutor, 
who  died  656,  and  who,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  seventy  or  eighty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  must  have  been  born  only  eighty 
or  ninety  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick 
himself.” — These  words  seem  to  show  that  the 
claim  for  the  Roman  mission  of  St.  Patrick  was 
advanced  long  before  “  five  centuries  after  his 
death.’’ 

We  leave  a  third  assertion  of  Mr.  Kelley  to 
the  indignation  of  our  readers.  He  says:  “Un¬ 
less  we  are  mistaken,  Ireland  did  not  accept 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  before  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.”  This  suggests,  “  un¬ 
less  we  are  mistaken,”  a  little  family  history. 
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^  cttiii’is  Wsii). 


Q  lowly  litti©  cottape, 

Beep  in  a  box  of  clay, 

0  wee  but  l^ind  and  tboup^tfu!  maid, 
0  lily  bulb  did  lay. 


0ne  Baster  w^en  t^e  sun  danced  bripipt, 
0nd  every  tbinp  was  ^ay, 

Prom  lowly  boi^ie  t^e  maiden  tool^ 

'^\)e  lily  far  away. 


^oon  from  tlje  bulb  a  tiny 
^pranp  up  neatj?  tender 
0nd  after  days  and  months 
0  blossom  passing  fair. 


s^oot 
care, 
it  bore 


0nd  as  sbe  did  sbe  smiling  said, 

'■  FRy  Illy  dear,  farewell  I 
Y*ou  re  pomp  where  ^  f  am  would  be, 
Parewell,  my  pretty  bell. 


0t  lenptb  tb©  parish  bo>^se  she  reached, 
Her  cbeel^s  lil^e  roses  plow, 

0nd  told  the  pood  old  ^oppartb  where 
Her  lily  fair  should  po. 


PI 

^h 


ease  lay  it  at  our  ^aviour  s  feet, 
^ha'I'  i^  may  cover  0  er, 
e  wounds  that  our  preat  sins  hove  dup 
0nd  ^  shall  asl^  no  more. 

Burton  Dunbar,  Eng.  Soph.,  ’07. 
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Htartiev's  Darina  Dash. 


IT  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  day  which  rose  over 
the  besieged  city  of  Sumnerville  in  May, 
1862.  A  clammy  mist  laid  its  dark  pall 
over  the  country  and  made  the  melancholy 
ruins  of  once  fair  buildings  gloomier  than  ever. 
The  weather  was  depressing,  especially  as  the 
doom  of  the  city  seemed  perilously  near.  Food 
was  scarce,  the  water  was  polluted,  and  unless 
the  siege  was  soon  raised,  Sumnerville  must 
fall.  Chester’s  army  was  reported  to  be  in  the 
vicinity,  and  in  it  the  inhabitants  placed  their 
hope  of  salvation.  Col.  Smiley,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  defense,  decided  that  it  was  im¬ 
perative  to  send  a  courier  to  Chester,  asking 
that  he  hurry  to  the  aid  of  the  beleaguered 
town.  As  he  needed  every  man  in  the  garrison 
to  repel  any  attack,  he  called  for  volunteers. 

The  first  to  respond  to  the  call  was  Jim  Kear¬ 
ney,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  come  to  Sumnerville 
immediatel  y  before  the  war,  and  who  had,  by 
doing  yeoman’s  service  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  siege,  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  all. 
To  him  Smiley  committed  his  despatches,  and 
on  this  misty  night,  mid  many  god-speeds,  he 
departed  on  his  mission. 

Now,  though  the  enemy  kept  a  strict  blockade, 
yet  it  was  possible  for  a  single  man  to  steal 
through  their  lines,  especially  on  a  dark  night 
such  as  this.  Several  times  Kearney  was 
challenged,  but  by  giving  the  countersign  which 
a  spy  had  disclosed  to  the  Colonel  and  himself, 
he  safely  slipped  through  the  besieging  ranks 
and  rode  full  speed  for  Chester.  He  reached 
the  General  safely,  gave  him  full  information  of 
the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  receiving  his  an¬ 
swer,  departed  for  home  with  a  light  heart. 


The  mist  had  now  changed  to  a  drizzling  rain 
which  soaked  him  through  and  through.  He 
had  ridden  a  goodly  distance  and  was  lazily 
trotting  along  on  his  steed,  when,  around  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  road,  he  came  full  upon  a 
blazing  campfire,  with  sentries  standing  guard 
over  their  sleeping  comrades.  He  saw  at  a 
glance  that  they  wore  the  Confederate  gray.  It 
was  impossible  to  stop  in  such  a  short  distance  ; 
to  turn  back  would  be  rash.  Evidently  to  gallop 
through  the  midst  of  the  sleeping  soldiers,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry, 
was  the  wisest  course.  So  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  rode  pell-mell  at  the  foremost  sentry, 
struck  him  to  the  ground  with  one  fierce  blow 
and  was  past  the  camp  in  a  second.  Bullets 
sung  by  his  head,  but  he  was  soon  out  of  range. 

On  and  on  he  went,  for  he  knew  that  his  only 
hope  was  to  make  the  best  of  his  start.  But 
soon  the  sound  of  purstiing'hoofs  became  audi¬ 
ble.  His  nag  was  spent  with  the  long  journey 
and  the  privations  of  the  siege  had  weakened 
it.  Their  horses  were  fresh  and  well  fed.  The 
race  was  unequal  and  he  felt  that  he  would  be 
captured.  And  now  the  hoofbeats  were  much 
nearer  ;  another  moment,  and  looking  back  over 
the  long  stretch  of  black  mud,  he  could  discern 
his  pursuers.  There  were  several  of  them, 
and  evidently  they  had  outdistanced  the  main 
body  of  their  company.  Kearney  felt  that  only 
the  few  leaders  need  be  feared. 

They  were  gaining  fast.  It  made  him  sick  at 
heart  to  think  that  with  friends  so  near  he 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  relentless  en¬ 
emies.  The  road  at  this  point  was  in  much 
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better  condition,  being  nearer  the  city,  and  his 
horse  went  faster.  But  the  ominous  sound  of 
hoofbeats  behind  him  told  him  his  enemies  were 
near. 

“Why  don’t  they  shoot?”  he  asked  himself 
again  and  again.  Probably  they  were  so  sure  of 
him,  they  thought  to  take  him  alive,  or  perhaps 
they  had  not  had  time  as  yet  to  reload. 

Suddenly  there  loomed  up  through  the  gray 
dawn  the  huge  arms  of  a  toll-gate.  The  keeper, 
aroused  by  the  flying  hoofs,  was  waiting  at 
the  gate  demanding  his  toll.  But  there  was  no 
thought  of  halting  in  Jim  Kearney’s  mind.  On 
he  plunged,  now  only  a  few  feet  in  advance  of 
his  pursuers.  Faster  went  his  horse,  maddened 
by  the  vicious  spurring  of  the  rider.  The  gate- 
man  perceived  they  intended  to  pass  by,  and 


brought  the  gate  down  quickly.  Jim  passed 
safely  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  barely  managed 
to  do  so  by  lying  low  on  his  horse’s  neck.  The 
gate  dropped  into  place  with  a  dull  clang.  And 
looking  back, Kearney  saw  his  erstwhile  pursuers 
thrown  cursing  to  the  ground.  Their  horses 
were  probably  incapacitated  from  further  pur¬ 
suit,  and  Jim,  thanking  God  for  his  providential 
escape,  hurried  safely  on  to  the  city,  where  the 
waiting  populace  received  him  with  hopeful 
shouts,  and  were  overjoyed  at  the  note  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  _hope  which  ran  through 
Chester’s  message. 

That  very  day  Chester  attacked  the  besieging 
party,  routed  them  and  brought  food  and  free¬ 
dom  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sumnerville. 

John  W.  Clancy,  ’05,  Frep. 
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^iSlebeiUe. 

a  Spring  tEriolet. 

Awake,  awake, 

Ye  hills  and  fields  and  rivers ! 

And  you,  bound  brook  and  lifeless  lake. 
Awake,  awake ; 

For  Spring  his  aim  on  bough  and  brake 
Has  ta'en,  and  sun-darts  fill  his  quivers; 
Awake,  awake. 

Ye  hills  and  fields  and  rivers! 

George  F.  Smith,  Eng.  Soph.,  ’07. 
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SWORD  as  to  the  public  debates  and  the 
happiness  and  glory  that  came  to  those 
who  had  part  in  them. 

The  Scholastic  year  began  on  the  ist  of 
September  and  ended  about  the  25th  of  July  ; 
the  debates  were  semi-annual,  at  Washington’s 
Birthday  and  on  St.  John’s  Day  in  June  ;  the 
speakers  as  well  as  the  subjects  were  picked 
out  by  the  President  of  the  Society  ;  the  line 
of  argument  was  judiciously  assigned  to  each 
one  ;  the  work  was  then  on  and  the  preparations 
for  the  great  event  were  carried  out  as  secretly 
and  as  quietly  as  possible  ;  none  knew  the 
speakers  ;  the  practicing  orators  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  old  Bronx  w'oods  by  their  earn¬ 
est  and  sonorous  declamations — startling  the 
song-birds,  frighting  the  chipmunks  and  inno¬ 
cent  rabbits  and  disturbing  the  meditations  of 
the  future  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  who  had 
strolled  away  from  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  now 
St.  John’s  Hall  on  the  Third  Division,  seeking 
pleasant  and  restful  nooks  and  shady  tvalks  be¬ 
neath  the  trees,  and  perhaps  at  times  rehearsing 
the  sermons  that  in  the  future,  patient  and 
charitable  parishioners  would  be  obliged  to 
listen  to. 

The  country  round  about  w’as  roused  to  the 
importance  of  the  day  and  the  town  of  Ford- 
ham  was  in  gala  dress  ;  the  hotels — Sutton’s, 
Duffy’.s  and  another,  were  crowded  with  many 
who  came  to  show  their  delight  on  that  au¬ 
spicious  occasion  :  it  was  family  reunion  and 
harmony  ;  every  one  was  on  liis  best  behavior, 


and  a  tribute  indeed  it  was  to  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  when  the  welcome  visitors  crowded  in¬ 
to  the  great  study  hall  of  the  noble  institution, 
gay  with  flags,  and  graced  and  adorned  by  the 
presence  of  their  splendid  personalities  the 
place,  where  the  chosen  representatives  among 
the  scholars  were  to  show  their  powers  of  or¬ 
atory,  in  the  discussion  of  the  living  issues  of 
the  time. 

Our  great  Archbishop  Hughes,  whose  almost 
living  statue  watches  at  the  portals  of  the  old 
College  ;  Bishop  IMcCloskey  of  Albany,  first 
President  of  St.  John’s  and  afterwards  first 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  New  York — may  we 
soon  have  another  and  a  Cardinalate  forever  es¬ 
tablished  in  our  Metropolis  ;  Bishop  McQuade 
of  Rochester  ;  Bishop  Loughlin  of  Brooklyn  ; 
Bishop  Spalding  of  Kentucky  ;  Bishop  Fitz¬ 
patrick  of  Boston  ;  the  mighty  Doctor  Orestes 
A.  Brownson  of  Massachusetts  ;  Louis,  Peter 
and  Aniedee  Hargous,  great  merchant  princes 
of  New  York  ;  Eugene  Kelly  and  Andrew 
Corrigan,  bankers  ;  Denis  and  James  A.  Sadlier, 
publishers  of  the  AYrc'  York  Tablet  Mary 

A.  Sadlier,  the  distinguished  author  ;  James 
Dunigan,  the  publisher  ;  James  A.  McMaster 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal ;  that  noble  gentle¬ 
man,  John  ^dullaly  of  the  Metropolitan  Record 
and  historian  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  ;  Patrick  J. 
Meehan  of  the  Irish  American  j  the  actors 
Walcot,  Mestayers,  Thornes  and  Hamblins, 
Signor  .A.  Soteldo,  .Ambassador  from  A’enezuela, 
faliier  of  Af.  Soteldo  of  '64  :  Richard 
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O’Gorman,  one  of  the  illustrious  and  superb 
orators  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party,  afterwards 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  judge  ;  the  Reynals 
and  d'hebauds  and  a  host  of  other  citizens  who 
stood  distinguished  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  time,  came,  anticipating  pleasure, 
and  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  journey — 
and  it  was  a  journey  then,  even  from  New  York 
— by  the  intellectual  entertainment  spread  out 
before  them  on  those  great  days.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  exercises  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  ;  music  was  furnished  by  the  boy's  choir, 
trained  by  Mr.  afterwards  Father  Glackmeyer, 
S.  J.,  by  Brother  Mace,  S.  J.,  an  exquisite 
artist,  and  by  Professor  Simon  ;  arias  from  the 
operas  were  sung  in  excellent  style,  the 
speeches  were  delivered  without  manuscript, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  debaters  was  as 
much  as  possible  brought  out,  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  that  was  evoked  was  as  impartial  as  it 
was  sincere. 

The  debates  were  fully  reported  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Metropolitan  Record,  for  a  time 
the  official  organ  of  the  Archdiocese,  by  John 
Mullaly,  largely  by  genial  Pat  J.  Meehan,  half- 
brother  of  John  O'Connell  Lynch  of  the  Class 
of  ’64,  in  the  Irish  American,  not  quite  so  much 
in  the  Neiv  York  Tablet,  scantily  in  the  Free¬ 
man  s  Journal,  editor,' (Abbe)  McMas- 

ters,  could  spare  space  in  his  columns  from  the 
bitter  theological  and  social  controversies  he 
delighted  in  ;  the  Herald  and  the  Ti-ibune  did 
us  more  justice  than  did  the  Freeman's,  so 
that  the  people  had  a  fair  opportunity of 
reading  of  the  progress  of  their  young  men  in 
mental  development  and  of  their  thorough 
training  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  Christian 
gentlemen  given  to  them  by  their  polished 
priestly  preceptors. 

Our  good  old  Archbishop,  or  his  Vicar  Gen¬ 
eral,  or  a  visiting  Bishop,  sometimes  more  than 
one,  or  Doctor  Brownson,  would  at  the  close 


of  the  exercises,  thank  the  students  in  the  name 
of  the  assembled  friends  and  families  for  the 
work  they  had  done  so  well,  and  would  speak 
to  them  encouragingly  of  their  future  and  what 
was  expected  of  them  ;  those  pithy  addresses 
were  at  times  significant,  for,  delivered  impres¬ 
sively  and  with  care,  they  were  at  once  a  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  bigots  and  a  notice  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  that  Catholicity  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  political  and  educational 
life  of  the  nation  ;  and  Catholicity  has  been 
reckoned  with  in  every  sphere  and  walk  of  life 
in  our  land  since  that  time’;  and  as  it  may 
easily  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  brilliant 
roster  of  the  Debating  Society,  St.  John’s 
College  has  contributed  its  share  of  men  who 
compelled  the  reckoning. 

Those  early  days  were  inglorious  as  well  as 
trying  times  ;  for  although  our  great  state  had 
paved  the  way  by  legislation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  educational  rights,  yet  prejudice 
against  our  religion  was  deep  and  widespread. 
Church  holy-days  and  attendant  festivities, 
in  fact,  all  things  Catholic  were  looked  upon 
with  pitying  and  unwilling  tolerance  as  de' 
structive  of  the  wholesome  customs,  traditions 
and  institutions  of  the  land,  and  Jesuitism  was  a 
term  of  reproach  and  obloquy.  The  success  of 
the  debates  came  from  the  system  governing 
the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  extempora¬ 
neous  speaking  was  very  much  encouraged  by 
Father  Doucet  and  Father  Ronayne  when  they 
presided  ;  those  who  were  chosen  to  carry  on 
the  discussions  were  expected  to  know  their 
matter,  every  one  else  was  required  to  be  ready 
when  called  on  to  criticise  the  speakers  and 
argue  along  the  lines  that  had  been  marked 
out  ;  great  questions,  like  those  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crusades,  or  of  the  Discovery  of  America, 
or  of  the  Reformation,  or  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  on  their  own  and  succeeding  epochs 
were  continued  until  a  full  and  clear  under- 
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standing  of  their  merits  was  developed  ;  then 
came  the  philosophical  views  and  decision,  and 
many  an  argument  that  had  been  fully  main¬ 
tained  was  made  to  appear  more  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  many  an  argument  that  had 
been  strongly  supported  by  high-sounding 
phrases  was  characterized  as  mere  sophistry  ; 
cheerful  advise  was  plentifully  given  to  the 
bashful,  timid  and  stammering  members  as 
well  as  kind  w’ords  to  those  who  did  well  ;  if 
the  truth  may  be  told,  the  Presidents  and  the 
members  formed  a  mutual  admiration  Society, 
to  their  comfort  and  satisfaction  and  benefit. 

General  Martin  T.  McMahon,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Monthly  in  1888,  intimated  that  he  was  often 
at  a  loss  in  the  post-graduate  life  of  the  world 
(and  v/hat  a  glorious  and  strenuous  life  he  has 
had !)  as  to  how  to  commence  his  address.  I 
can  hardly  credit  it  ;  I  have  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  hearing  the  General,  especially  since 
he  became  a  judge,  and  in  the  latter  capacity 
he  has  never  hesitated  in  delivering  his  sen¬ 
tences.  The  General  is  a  ready  as  well  as  a 
careful  speaker,  the  result  of  his  training  in 
the  Reading  Room. 

Again,  there  were  fewer  things  to  interfere 
with,  or  hinder  the  members  then  than  now,  in 
the  preparation  of  debates,  less  distraction  by 
outside  doings,  from  their  work  ;  the  baseball 
club  was  not  organized  until  1859,  handball  was 
not  played  by  many,  cricket  by  few,  and  a  small 
outdoor  gymnasium  with  its  exercises  in  fine 
weather,  and  running,  jumping,  football  and 
other  field  sports  were  conducted  without  re¬ 


gard  to  system  or  organization  ;  there  were 
infrequent  visits  home,  but  one  day  only  at  a 
time — events  of  unalloyed  joy  ;  the  rules  were 
strict — no  going  out  of  bounds  without  per¬ 
mission,  no  beards,  no  tobacco,  no  pipes,  no 
cigars,  no  wine,  no  liquor,  no  beer,  under  heavy 
penalties  ;  the  vacations  were  from  Christmas 
morning  to  January  ad,  from  Easter  Monday 
to  Easter  Wednesday,  then  about  six  weeks  in 
Summer  ;  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  be  given 
to  study  ;  in  the  Reading  Room,  that  greatest 
of  all  rooms,  where  the  Society  held  its  meet¬ 
ings,  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
properly  expurgated,  were  had,  and  a  few 
magazines  kept  the  members  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world. 

What  a  change — a  wonderful  change,  has 
since  taken  place  in  the  rules  and’  regulations, 
and  for  the  better,  it  is  said  !  The  students  at 
least  like  it  and  do  not  abuse  the  privileges 
not  formerly  allowed  to  their  less  fortunate 
predecessors. 

The  debaters  of  the  present  are  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  creditable  order,  and  substantial  prizes 
and  awards  as  well  as  popular  approval  are 
honestly  and  honorably  won  by  earnest  effort, 
hard  study  and  splendid  oratory. 

May  future  //.  0.  K.  N.’s  advance  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  their  noble  society,  already  high,  still 
higher  and  give  the  Order  of  Loyola  many  more 
sterling  reasons  to  boast  of  the  success  of  the 
training  in  scholarship  they  give  our  American 
Catholic  youth.  Long  live  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity  !  F.  V.  S.  O.,  ’60. 
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Torabam’s  excursion  to  lUcst  Point. 


RLL  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
the  excursion  held  two  years  ago  will 
no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  that  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  second  trip  to  West  Point,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  will  soon  be  completed. 

As  they  read,  they  will  most  certainly  recall 
the  many  happy  scenes  on  that  memorable  day. 
They  will  see  the  stately  boat  arrayed  in  the 
dear  old  Maroon  ;  they  will  follow  her  as  she 
ploughs  proudly  on  through  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  called  by  artists  the  American 
Rhine  ;  they  will  watch  her  as  she  moves  be¬ 
neath  the  frowning  brows  of  the  gray  old  Pali¬ 
sades  on  the  west,  and  the  sun-kissed  hills  that 
stretch  and  roll  their  verdant  breasts  far  into 
the  east.  The  strains  of  sweet  music,  the 
cheers  of  Fordham’s  trusty  followers,  will  again 
come  back  to  them,  and  they  will  live  those 
days  over  again.  And  so,  roused  up  by  the 
happy  thoughts,  they  will  say  it  was  an  ideal 


trip,  and  so  let  us  all  go  up  again  to  West 
Point.  Let  us  also  strive  to  make  it  a  success, 
and  by  relating  to  all  our  friends  far  and  wide 
the  pleasures  of  the  first  memorable  trip,  give  a 
surer  pledge  for  even  a  greater  success  and  a 
more  memorable  and  enjoyable  excursion. 
The  iron  steamboat  Coepheus  is  to  be  char¬ 
tered  for  the  occasion.  Tickets,  including  a 
trip  both  ways  and  a  seat  on  the  grandstand, 
will  cost  §1.25,  and  may  be  purchased  from  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  will  also  cheerfully 
give  any  information  desired  : 

Mr.  Frank  O’Neill,  ’95,  2Sth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mr.  (jeo.  A.  Daly,  ’00,  Fordham  University. 

?kIajor  C.  T.  Green,  IJ.  S.  A.,  142  West  124th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Further  notice  and  particulars  concerning 
luncheon,  etc.,  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Obituary. 


St.  •John’s  Hall. 


IT  is  our  duty  to  chronicle  the  saddest  event 
of  the  school  year — the  untimely  and  sud¬ 
den  taking  away  by  death  of  our  dear  com¬ 
panion  and  friend.  Master  Charles  Cannon. 
On  Sunday  evening,  March  the  twelfth,  after 
assisting  as  umpire  at  a  game  of  baseball,  he 
complained  of  a  chill  and  went  to  the  infir¬ 
mary,  Pneumonia  developed  rapidly,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  attention  and  care  of  our  kind  and 
skilful  physician  and  nurse,  he  sank  rapidly 
and  died  on  Tuesday,  March  the  fourteenth,  at 
half  past  four. 

We  were  on  the  ball  field  enjoying  our  games 
of  ball,  when  a  whisper  from  one  of  the  day 
scholars  told  us  that  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Rector, 
Fr.  Harmon,  S.  J.,  the  doctor  and  others  were 
in  the  sick  room  of  Master  Charles  and  that  he 
was  dying.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  sad  face 
and  silence  of  our  Rev.  Prefect  told  us  that 
our  dear  companion  had  passed  away.  We 
were  called  to  the  study  hall  and  were  in  great 
expectancy.  In  a  few  words  we  were  told  what 
had  happened.  We  were  very  sad,  yet  consoled 
by  the  thought  that  our  dear  Charles  died  a 
holy  and  peaceful  death,  prepared  for  by  an  in¬ 
nocent  life  and  assuaged  by  all  the  tender  and 
sacred  consolations  of  love,  human  and  divine. 

No  effort  was  spared  to  hold  back  our  friend 
a  little  longer  from  heaven,  but  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  like  the  messenger  that  came  to 


Mary  and  whispered,  “  The  Master  is  come 
and  calls  for  you.”  He  obeyed  the  summons 
gladly.  He  was  conscious  almost  to  the  last. 
There  was  no  struggle  ;  he  only  breathed  a 
little  more  faintly,  then  a  little  more  faintly 
still,  till  exactly  at  half  past  four  he  breathed 
his  last. 

At  once  a  committee  was  appointed  and  a 
collection  taken  up  to  have  Masses  offered 
up  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Twelve  Masses 
were  said  for  him  on  the  following  morning, 
and  his  classmates  and  friends  offered  up  their 
Holy  Communion  for  his  eternal  rest.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  nearly  all  of  the  Third  Division  boys  went 
to  the  altar  and  offered  up  their  fervent  Com¬ 
munion  again,  for  their  departed  friend. 
Charles  Cannon  was  with  us  since  September 
and  in  his  fourteenth  year.  In  class  he  was  a 
close  and  attentive  student ;  outside  of  class 
he  was  so  quiet  and  reserved  in  manner  that 
few  knew  him  well  enough  to  appreciate  the 
strength  of  character,  the  deep  and  manly  piety, 
the  determination  to  do  right  always  and  in  all 
circumstances,  which  were  his  chief  character¬ 
istics. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  his  good 
father  and  devoted  sister,  and  we  have  the  good 
hope  that  God  will,  in  His  own  divine  ways, 
heal  the  wounds  of  their  sorrow,  which  the  loss 
of  their  dear  Charles  has  opened.  R.  I.  P. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Master 
Charles  J.  Cannon,  who  died  from  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  on  March  the  fourteenth  after  three 
days  of  illness,  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  his  classmates  on  Third  Division. 
They  are  : — 

Whereas  :  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  our  beloved  friend  and  revered  class¬ 
mate  Charles  Cannon  ;  and, 

WHr:REAs  :  We  his  companions  are  deeply 


grieved  by  his  sudden  death,  not  only  for 
the  loss  of  a  personal  friend,  but  for  one 
whose  start  in  life  had  already  given  great 
promise  of  future  success  ;  be  it 
Resolved — That  we  extend  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  father 
and  sister  ;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  his  family  and  published  in  the 
Foruham  Monthly,  and  also  be  entered 
on  the  records  of  Third  Division. 

Oscar  J.  Gude,  Jr.,  ’08, 
Charles  E.  Jacquart,  ’08, 

Committee 


'V 


William  A.  Ferguson,  '94,  LL.  B. 

Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Committee. 
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Baseball. — The  Opening  of  the  Season. 

rORDHAM  opened  the  baseball  season  on 
Fordham  Field  with  Yale,  on  March 
25th,  defeating  them  before  a  large 
crovvd  by  the  score  of  10  to  i.  Yale  was  clearly 
ouibatted,  outfielded  and  generally  outclassed. 
McLane,  who  led  the  nine  to  victory  last  year, 
had  the  New  Haven  boys  completely  at  his 
mercy.  He  was  in  fine  form,  allowing  the 
visitors  only  four  scattered  hits  and  striking 
out  nine  men. 

The  grandstand  was  crowded  by  the  friends 
of  Fordham  and  Yale.  The  Fordham  boys 
made  things  lively  by  cheering  and  singing, 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  put  that  spirit  into 
the  wearers  of  the  maroon  which  has  won  for 
them  many  a  victory.  The  diamond,  which 
in  the  morning  was  soggy,  was  in  good  playing- 
condition  in  the  afternoon. 

Yale  would  have  been  whitewashed  had  it 
not  been  for  a  wild  throw  in  the  forth  inning, 
which  netted  them  their  last  and  only  run.  In 
the  third  inning  Fordham  made  five  runs, 
enough  to  win  the  game.  Driscoll  never  faced 
such  keen-eyed  young  men  before.  He  tried 
all  kinds  of  shoots  and  curves,  but  in  vain ;  to  the 
Fordham  batters  they  all  looked  alike.  In 
this  inning  six  hits  were  made  off  his  delivery, 
three  two-baggers  and  three  singles.  He  then 
gave  way  to  Fargo,  who  lasted  three  innings, 
who  in  turn  put  the  burden  of  the  task  on 
Pratt,  who  proved  to  be  worthy  of  the  task,  only 


one  run  being  scored  during  the  remainder  of 
the  game. 

Robertson,  L.  Hartman  and  Shean  led  at 


the  bat  for  Fordham  ;  while  Bowman,  O’Brien 
and  Cole  showed  up  well  in  the  field  for  Yale. 

Fordham  certainly  started  the  season  in 
championship  style,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
students  and  friends  of  the  maroon  that  they 
will  duplicate,  if  not  excel  the  record  of  last 


year.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM.  YALE. 


R. 

IB.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

IB. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Raftis.  3b.  . .  I 

I  0 

2 

0 

O’Brien,  s.s  0 

0 

I 

3 

2 

Murray,  rf .  .1 

I  1 

0 

0 

Huisk'p,  cf . 

.0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

McLane.  p . .  i 

I  2 

5 

I 

Smith,  cf . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Shean,  2b . . .3 

2  I 

I 

0 

Cote,  If . 

,0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

Rob’tson,  ib.  2 

3  10 

I 

0 

Bowman,  ib.i 

I 

7 

0 

I 

L.  Hart’n,s.s.i 

2  2 

3 

0 

Barnes,  rt. . 

.0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

H.  Hart’n,  If.o 

I  I 

0 

0 

White,  rf . . . 

.0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McCarthy,  c.o 

0  9 

2 

0 

Kenney,  3b 

.0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Oliver,  cf . . .  i 

I  I 

0 

0 

Lowes,  2b. . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ford,  2b. . . 

.0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

Totals.. . .  10 

12  27 14 

I 

Knox,  c . . . . 

I 

2 

0 

0 

Irwin,  c . . . . 

.0 

I 

3 

0 

0 

Jasley,  c. . . 

..0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

Driscoll,  p. . 

.0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Fargo,  p . . . 

.0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Pratt,  p. . . . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  . . . 

.  I 

4 

24 

7 

4 

Yale . o  0010000  o —  i 

Fordham . o  i  5  o  2  i  o  i  x — lo 


.  Earned  runs — Fordham,  6-  Two-base  hits — Raftis, 
Robertson  (2),  H.  Hartman.  Three-base  hit — Robert¬ 
son.  First  base  on  balls— off  Fargo,  2  ;  off  Pratt,  i  ; 
off  McLane,  2.  First  base  on  errors — Yale  i,  Fordham 
2.  Struck  out — By  McLane,  9  ;  by  Driscoll  2  ;  by 
Fargo,  3  ;  by  Pratt,  2.  Stolen  bases — Murray,  Shean 
(2),  L.  Hartman,  Oliver  (2).  Double  plays — McCarthy 
and  Robertson,  McCarthy  and  L.  Hartman,  McLane, 
Shean  and  Robertson.  Left  on  bases — Yale,  3  ;  Ford¬ 
ham,  7.  Wild  pitches — Fargo,  i  ;  McLane,  i.  Passed 
ball — McCarthy.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Fargo,  2. 
Balk — Fargo,  i.  Umpire — Mr.  Joe  Hornung.  Time 
of  game — 2  hours. 
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news  of  tbe  montb. 


On  Tuesday,  March  7th,  Dean 
Dean  J.  Gavin,  J.  Gavin,  a  former  Fordham 
0.  F.  student  and  son  of  ex-Comp- 

troller  Jos.  Gavin  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city.  His 
health  had  been  failing  for  some  time  past  and 
no  effort  was  spared  to  "restore,  if  possible, 
his  former  condition.  With  the  hope  of  at  least 
alleviating,  if  not  curing  his  malady,  he  had 
gone  to  many  resorts  noted  for  their  recupera- 
tive  effects.  However,  such  was  not  the  will 
of  God,  and  he  was  called  home  in  the  hey-day 
of  life,  in  his  22d  year.  We  tender  to  Mr. 
Gavin  on  this  occasion  of  bereavement  our 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathies.  R.  I.  P. 

Dr.  William  Seton  died. 
The  Late  Dr.  Wednesday,  March  isth,  in 
William  Seton  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New 
York.  Born  in  New  York, 
January  28th,  1835,  he  was  one  of  the  first  stu¬ 
dents  of  Fordham  College.  He  belonged  to 
a  distinguished  Scotch  family,  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Mother  Seton,  the  saintly  foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States. 
Archbishop  Seton,  late  of  Jersey  City  and  now 
residing  in  Rome,  is  his  brother,  as  was  also 
the  late  Colonel  Seton. 

Dr.  Seton  was  distinguished  in  science,  liter¬ 
ature  and  military  prowess.  He  was  a  careful 
student  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  was  the 
author  of  “  The  Romance  of  the  Charter  Oak,” 
“The  Pride  of  Lexington,”  “Rachel’s  Fate,” 
and  the  poem,  “The  Pioneer.”  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  captain  of  the  Fourth  New 


York,  fought  at  Antietam,  where  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  was  wounded 
twice  during  the  battle.  Above  all.  Dr.  Seton 
was  an  exemplary  Catholic.  R.  I.  P. 

Fordham  deeply  sympathizes 
The  Late  Gen.  with  Messrs.  Charles  and 
■Chas.  Tracey  Philip  Tracey  on  their  be¬ 
reavement  at  the  death  of 
their  distinguished  father.  Descended  from  a 
renowned  Irish  family.  General  Tracey  was 
born  in  Albany,  May  27th,  1847,  graduated  from 
the  Boys’  Academy,  and  at  a  very  early  age 
became  interested  in  military  tactics.  After 
travelling  through  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  he  entered  the  Papal  Zouaves  and  served 
two  years.  During  a  second  visit  to  Rome  in 
1870,  he  was  captured  and  honorably  imprisoned 
for  some  time  during  the  siege  of  that 
city.  For  his  military  services  in  Rome,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  with  the  title  of  Chevalier. 
He  was  the  chief  organizer  and  secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Union,  New  York,  which  counted  over 
10,000  members.  Settling  down  in  Albany,  he 
was  Aide-de-camp  with  rank  of  Colonel  on  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tilden’s  staff,  and  Commissary  General 
under  Governor  Robinson.  A  stanch  Democrat, 
he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  in  1887  by 
a  majority  of  1,159.  "^o  this  office  he  was 

thrice  re-elected.  Mr.  Tracey  was  married  in 
1883  to  Miss  Hermine,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Duchesnay,  Montreal,  Canada.  Of  five  chil¬ 
dren  four  survive,  Marie  T.,  Charles,  Philip  D., 
and  John.  Charles  and  Philip  are  students  of 
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Fordham,  and  to  them  and  to  their  bereaved 
family  we  tender  our  deep  sympathy.  General 
Tracey  was  a  high-spirited  citizen  of  remarkable 
executive  and  organizing  abilities,  an  eloquent 
and  forcible  speaker  and  a  loyal  and  devoted 
Catholic.  R.  I.  P. 

After  an  interval  of  more 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  than  two  years  we  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  custom  of 
celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick.  The  en¬ 
tertainment  took  place  in  Armory  Hall,  which 
had  been  tastefully  decorated  with  festoons  of 
emerald,  green  and  maroon.  Clusters  of  green 
flags  tied  with  maroon  ribbon  graced  the  pillars 
and  proscenium.  On  the  stage  were  draperies 
of  the  same  colors,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
hung  a  large  engraving  of  St.  Patrick.  An 
elaborate  programme  was  prepared  and  we  had 
a  very  enjoyable  evening.  The  music  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  The  glees  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  and  there  was  good  work  too 
on  the  part  of  the  orchestra.  Indeed,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  artistic  finish  attained 
by  our  musicians.  Great  praise  is  due  our 
esteemed  Moderator,  to  whose  untiring  efforts 
and  generosity  we  owe  the  success  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment,  not  forgetting  our  bandmaster  of 
the  same  name,  whose  fine  work  merits  our  best 
appreciation. 

Of  course  you  have  your 
University  Clubs  tickets  for  the  stunning 
in  Concert  and  show  at  Carnegie  Lyceum 
Drama  on  May-day  ?  If  not,  to  the 
patronesses  for  you!  For 
our  fair  frien-ds  have  bought  up  nearly  the  entire 
house.  There  is  to  be  a  great  concert  in  which 
our  two  best  soloists  will  sing  their  prettiest  and 
our  chorus  will  give  six  swell  numbers. 

The  Clubs  are  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Ban¬ 
jos  and  mandolins  will  figure  as  usual  in  new 


and  catchy  music,  while  the  orchestra  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  break  its  splendid  record  for  fine 
work,  in  a  suite  of  recent  compositions.  After 
the  concert  comes  the  play. 

I  have  had  a  peep  at  the  rehearsals  and  have 
seen  stars — real  stars  of  first  magnitude  getting 
ready  to  appear  on  the  first  of  May.  With 
Messrs  Oliver,  Fallon,  and  Coveney  in  the  cast, 
you  can  guess  what  is  in  store  for  us  !  So  get 
your  silk  hat  ready  and  brush  up  your  Tuxedo  for 
Varsity  night  at  the  Lyceum. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  zzd,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Crosas,  '97  Ellen  Graham,  relict  of  the  late 
Charles  Graham  and  grand¬ 
mother  of  Andres  B.  Crosa«,  Fordham,  ’97,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  at  her  residence,  241  Warren 
St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  the  oldest  member  of  St. 
Peter’s  parish,  having  been  a  faithful  and  gen¬ 
erous  communicant  for  fifty-seven  years. 

She  was  born  in  Killevney,  Co.  Galway,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  emigrating  to  this  country,  lived  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  the  Jesuit  parish  of 
St.  Peter’s. 

Mrs.  Graham  is  survived  by  her  son  Henry, 
and  her  daughters,  Miss  Mary  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
Crosas-Hennessy.  Her  two  grandchildren, 
Andres  B.  Crosas  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Saldana,  reside 
in  Puerto  Rico,  where  their  uncle,  Andres 
Crosas,  recently  received  re-appointment  from 
President  Roosevelt  as  Commissioner  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Board.  Fa¬ 
ther  Egan,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and  Father  Mitchell  of 
Blackrock,  England,  are  grandnephews  of  Mrs. 
Graham.  Madame  M.  Ange  Marguerite  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Order,  Belgium,  is  a  niece,  and 
Sister  Frances  Ellen  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Mt.  St.  Vincent,  a  granddaughter. 

Mrs.  Graham’s  life  was  one  of  quiet  sim¬ 
plicity,  content  with  kindness  and  charity,  and 
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her  funeral  was  attended  by  many  old  friends 
and  parishioners  who  came  to  honor  her 
memory. 

Her  remains  were  laid  in  St.  Peter’s  Ceme¬ 
tery,  where  rest  so  many  of  the  faithful  who, 
ike  Mrs.  Graham,  devoted  their  long  years 
to  doing  good  for  their  families  and  religion. 

R.  I.  P. 

We  have  heard  with  pleasure 
Walter  that  AValter  Schulte  has  just 
Schulte  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  'Perrehaut,  Indiana. 
Success  to  you,  Walter  ! 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  Paul, 
Mr.  Paul  Columbus,  and  Augustine  Hea- 
Healy  ly  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  their  beloved  father.  Mr. 
Healy  was  partner  in  one  of  the  largest  music 
stores  in  Chicago.  R.  I.  P. 

At  a  recent  dinner  tended  to 
The  President’s  President  Roosevelt  by  the 
Toast  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
an  incident  of  interest  to 
Fordham  men  as  well  as  amusing,  occurred.  The 
President  had  just  entered  upon  his  speech  to 
the  diners,  when  a  telegram  was  handed  to  him. 
Naturally  those  present  imagined  that  such 
an  interruption  was  occasioned  by  some  impera¬ 
tive  matter  of  state.  The  President  stopped, 
read  the  telegram,  and  then  with  a  smile  an¬ 
nounced  its  contents.  It  was  word  to  the  effect 
that  a  grandson  had  just  been  born  to  Patrick 
McDonnell,  one  of  the  diners.  The  new  born — 
supposed  writer  of  the  message — tended  his 
apologies  to  the  President  for  his  unavoidable 
absence  from  the  dinner,  upon  the  plea  that  he 
had  marched  into  this  world  with  the  parade 
that  afternoon,  and  as  a  consequence  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fatigued.  The  President  immediately 


entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and 
called  for  a  standing  toast  to  be  drunk  to  the 
parents  of  the  child,  j  All  arose  and  drank  to  the 
health  and  prosperity^of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
IMcDonnell.  Mr.  McDonnell  is  a  Fordham 
graduate,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  joining  the 
President,  although  somewhat  late,  in  offering 
our  congratulations  to  the  happy  mother  and 
father. 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister  is  ex- 
Rev.  Isidore  pected  to  return  to  his  Mam- 
Meister,  *67  aroneck  parish  in  April.  His 
parishioners  will  give  him  a 
big  welcome  home,  as  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  pastorate  occurred  during  his  absence. 
Father  Meister  has  had  several  audiences  with 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.,  to  whom  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  his  book  of 
orations.  He  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  will 
return,  we  trust,  with  renewed  health  and  vigor 
to  continue  his  zealous  labors  amidst  his  be¬ 
loved  flock. 

Frequently  in  our  endeavors 
An  Apology  to  remember  our  friends,  we 
miss  entirely  our  objective 
point.  Such,  unfortunately,  happened  in  our 
last  issue.  In  mentioning  the  prominent  Alumni 
residents  of  gthe  Bronx,  we  unintentionally 
omitted  the  names  of  Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan, 
Messrs.  Al.  McLaughlin,  Robert  McLaughlin, 
Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  August  Meise  and 
Wm.  Keating. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March 
Fr.  Conway’s  30th,  the  Rev.  Fr.  Conway, 
Lecture  Professor  of  the  Senior  class, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
“Functions  of  Parent,  State  and  Church  in 
Matters  of  Education,’’  under  the  auspices  of 
St.  Angela’s  College,  New  Rochelle,  in  the  Hall 
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of  All  Saints'  Church,  129th  St.  and  Madison 
Ave.  Father  Conway  is  also  preaching  a  course 
of  sermons  on  Sunday  evenings  during  Lent  at 
the  Church  of  Our  l.ady  of  Mercy,  Fordham. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the 
Don  Tomas  name  of  Don  Tomas  Mac- 
Macmanus,  71  manus  as  the  Mexican  Coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Green  Gold-Silver- 
Company,  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  concession  covering  an  area 
of  4,000  miles,  granted  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment, 

The  following  statistics  are 
Catholic  the  official  figures  for  the 

Universities  student  population  of  the 

in  the  U.  S.  five  largest  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sities  in  the  United  States: 

1  St.  l.ouis  University,  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  1,086 

2  Notre  Dame  Univ.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  825 


3  Georgetown  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  S4A 

4  Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  521 

5  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.,  501 

In  a  recent  financial  publica- 
Dominic  L.  tion,  the  name  of  Dominic  L. 
O’Reilly,  ’04  O’Reilly,  ’04,  appeared  as  a 
director  of  the  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Union  Trust  and  Guaranty  Company. 

On  Monday,  March  22d,  the 
Debate  at  St.  annual  prize  debate  occurred 
Franeis  Xavier’s  at  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  subject  being 
the  consideration  of  reducing  the  Congressional 
representation  of  the  Southern  States,  It  was 
a  most  enjoyable  debate,  the  subject  being 
exhaustively  treated  and  finely  developed.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  presentation  of  which  the  speak¬ 
ers  may  justly  feel  proud. 


Jforbbamensia. 


SFNIOR  KALL. 

PROM  week  has  long  si  nee  passed  and  all 
report  having  had  a  very  enjoyable  time. 
There  was  one  fact,  however,  which  was 
a  source  of  regret  to  all  and  especiallv  to  one. 
Our  friend  from  Providence  was  not  there  be¬ 
cause  of  some  unforeseen  detention.  Homer 
now  believes  in  but  three  things — the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  the  faithlessness  of  woman¬ 
kind  and  chocolate  ice  cream. 

“Ain’t  it  funny  what  a  difference  just  two 
men  will  make.”  We  hear  that  a  rehearsal  of 
the  “Rivals’’  was  plunged  into  great  confu¬ 
sion  by  the  applause  of  two  men  concealed  in 
the  balcony  of  Carnegie  Hall. 

“  During  the  recent  strike  of  the  Elevated 
Railroad  employees  in  New  York,  eight  Ford- 
ham  University  students,  headed  by  ‘our  own 
Clarence,’  made  several  trips  as  strike-break¬ 
ers.”— Gazette. 


Since  our  friend  the  phonograph  has  depart¬ 
ed.  considerable  rivalry  has  been  displayed  by 
the  members  of  Second  corridor  for  the  covet¬ 
ed  title  of  “Champion  Noise  Maker.”  'I'he 
judges  who  were  selected  from  the  Physics 
class  and  know  the  difference  between  noise 
and  music,  have  recently  decided  that  “Hindi’’ 
with  his  mandolin  was  easily  the  winner.  Con¬ 
gratulations,  “old  boy”  !  We  always  thought 
that  you  were  capable  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  great  mathematicians  die 
young.  We  advise  the  first  three  rows  in  An¬ 
alytical  Geometry  to  prepare  for  their  final 
resting  place. 

One  day  recently  while  nearly  all  our  num¬ 
ber  were  out  on  the  campus  watching  baseball 
practice,  our  “gym  ”  was  the  scene  of  a  lively 
little  “go.”  It  was  a  very  informal  affair,  only 
the  seconds  and  a  few  friends  of  the  contes¬ 
tants  being  present.  Not  even  “  Bob  ”  was 
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next.  For  the  first  four  rounds  the  bout  was 
very  evenly  contested  and  excited  intense  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  fifth,  however,  the  sturdy 
Freshman  had  all  the  better  of  the  upper-class- 
man,  whose  seconds  threw  up  a  running-shoe. 
There  were  no  sponges  handy.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Seniors  are  still  willing  to  back  their 
man  and  that  he  is  going  into  training  for  a 
return  match  in  the  near  future. 

There  was  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the 
number  of  baseball  and  track  men  several  Sun¬ 
days  ago.  Wonder  why  ! 

Professor  : — “  Mr.  B— — ,  translate  ‘  abi  in 
malam  rem.”' 

Baker  ; — “Go  to  the  Dickens.’’ 

Dick,  don’t  you  know  you  should  not  ad¬ 
dress  your  professor  in  that  manner  ? 

Our  track  team  has  two  adherents  of  whom 
it  is  justly  proud.  “  Dave  ”  and  “  Sutty  ”  are 
at  all  the  games  and  certainly  cheer  loud  and 
lustily.  It  is  decidedly  encouraging  while  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Garden  to  hear  from  the  direction 
of  the  heavens  cries  of,  “  Go  it,  ‘  Guin,’  ”  “  Go 
it,  Joe,”  etc.  We  think,  however,  that  their 
efforts  would  be  much  more  effective  if  they 
would  procure  a  tin-horn  like  our  faithful  sup¬ 
porter  in  Fordham. 

St.  Patrick’s  day  was  a  gala  day  at  Fordham. 
The  customary  ball  game  between  the  Irish 
and  the  Spanish  was  lacking,  but  that  defect 
was  atoned  for  by  numerous  other  attractions. 
A  very  elaborate  feast  was  served  in  the  refec¬ 
tory,  and  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 
Everything  was  green  but  the  blue  points  and 
blue-fish. 

In  the  evening  we  were  treated  to  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  concert  by  the  Glee,  Mandolin  and 
Banjo  Clubs.  Mr.  J.  Coveney  with  his  comic 


songs  made  the  “hit’’ of  the  evening.  An- 
other  striking  feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
able  manner  in  which  our  Banjo  Club  rendered 
several  of  the  latest  melodies,  including  that 
touching  little  piece,  “The  Murder  of  Kar- 
ama.”  We  think,  however,  that  they  might 
have  gratified  our  third  vigorous  (?)  encore  by 
responding  with  “  Alexander  ”  or  “  Laughing 
Water.” 

Have  you  heard  the  little  ditty  of  the  “  south¬ 
paw  of  the  Bronx”?  No?  Well,  they  all 
looked  at  me. 

T.  J.  M,,  ’06. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  baseball  season  has  arrived.  The 
official  baseball  bulletins  that  have  appeared 
for  the  past  weeks  seem  to  give  general  satis¬ 
faction. 

With  four  “  uniformed  teams”  already  in 
the  field  and  more  in  prospect,  surely  the 
national  game  does  not  lag  on  Third  Division  ; 
nor  will  it,  if  the  players  are  as  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  as  are  their  managers. 

The  captain  of  the  “  Minims”  and  the  man¬ 
ager,  T.  Meehan,  are  seriously  considering  a 
tour  for  their  men,  and  have  formulated  plans 
to  be  submitted  to  the  prefect  for  approval. 

All  the  nines  are  full  of  good  material,  and 
earnest  practice  will  season  them  for  splendid 
exhibitions  during  the  coming  months. 

The  selection  of  Sallustiano  Reyes  as  captain 
of  the  “  Minims,  ’’  and  of  Thomas  Meehan  as 
manager,  has  won  the  approval  of  the  whole 
division.  The  practice  game  with  the  Tyro 
Reserves  was  full  of  surprises  ;  the  fielding  and 
batting  of  Oscar  Gude  and  John  Egan  were 
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exceptionally  noteworthy.  Their  schedule  will 
be  printed  by  Spalding  &  Bros. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  spent  in  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  manner  and  will  be  memorable  for  years 
to  come.  Master  John  Gude,  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast,  by  providing  ribbons  for  all  the  Hall  boys, 
brought  out  their  latent  patriotic  feelings,  for 
the  boys,  without  distinction  of  nationality, 
went  to  tea  wearing  green  of  all  kinds  and 
hues,  from  a  silk  rosette  shamrock  down  to  a 
piece  of  discarded  billiard  cloth.  After  night 
studies  the  boys  cheered  a  comic  song  and  re¬ 
tired  in  the  happiest  of  moods.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  feast  some  of  us  practiced  with  cor¬ 
nets  and  drums,  while  others  were  occupied 
with  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice  from  the 
play-grounds.  The  majority  of  the  boys  were 
engaged  in  playing  baseball.  A  first  class 
dinner  made  glad  the  inner  man  and  an  event¬ 
ful  afternoon  followed. 

An  intensely  interesting  game  was  played  by 
the  “  Minims  ”  with  the  “  Tyro  Reserves.” 
After  the  hardest  kind  of  a  battle,  the  glorious 
and  inglorious  finish  was  witnessed  by  our  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  and  several  other  members  of 
the  faculty.  Buns  were  distributed,  and  the 
winning  teams,  the  Tyros  and  the  Minims, 
got  “their  set  up  ”  at  the  shop.  A  parade  fol¬ 
lowed  under  the  leadership  of  Master  Feely  with 
a  baton,  and  Master  Gubner  with  a  gun. 
Our  cornet  player  and  drummer,  with  the  rank 
and  file  carrying  banners,  pennants,  bells, 
etc.  The  parade  was  reviewed  by  Very  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector  and  Frs.  O’Reilly  and  O’Carroll. 
Fordham  cheers  again  and  again  rang  out,  and 
the  boys  of  Second  and  First  Divisions  applaud¬ 
ed.  The  vociferous  cheers  of  the  gentlemen 
of  First  Division  seconding  our  infant  efforts  to 
please  added  much  to  our  own  happiness.  We 
wish  to  thank  them  for  their  charitable  en¬ 


couragement  of  our  every  undertaking.  After 
supper  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  all,  for  our 
elder  brethren  had  prepared  an  entertainment 
of  the  highest  order.  What  pleased  the  small 
boys  most  could  readily  be  ascertained  from 
their  applause.  The  comic  songs  by  Mr. 
James  A.  Coveney,  and  the  clog  dance  by  our 
genial  companion,  Daniel  Hayes,  were  encored. 
In  a  word,  St.  Patrick’s  Day  at  Fordham  was  a 
red-letter  one  for  us  all,  and  Erin-go-Bragh 
had  more  meaning  than  ever  at  Fordham  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  year  1905. 

-  Master  Thomas  Stone  was  awakened  from 
his  sleep  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  for  his 
European  trip  with  his  parents.  A  happy 
voyage,  pleasant,  healthful  days  abroad  and  a 
safe  return,  are  the  wishes  for  you,  gentle  Tom, 
from  your  school  companions. 

Master  Joseph  Delli  actually  and  accidentally 
returned  on  time  and  received  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  division.  Should  this  noble  act  be 
repeated  by  him.  Master  Delli  will  receive  an 
ovation  and  a  prize. 

Master  C.  Jacquart  was  a  source  of  worry  to 
us  owing  to  a  sudden  lameness  developed  after 
his  march  to  Bedford  Station.  Happily  for 
our  sports  his  toe  was  repaired  after  two  days’ 
stay  in  the  infirmary.  The  members  of  the 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  have  been  hard  at 
work  getting  their  courts  in  serviceable  shape. 
If  they  handle  the  racket  with  as  much  vigor 
and  skill  as  they  do  the  roller  and  rake,  a 
series  of  interesting  games  may  be  expected. 

The  premature  corn-colored  mustache  of 
Master  E.  is  the  cause  of  much  comment  and 
merriment.  Some  wag  suggested  that  we  do¬ 
nate  him  to  the  Museum  as  our  contribution 
to  the  other  wonders  stored  there.  Would 
papa  send  him  a  razor? 
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The  press  for  our  teams  has  been  renovated. 
Master  Piedra  as  painter,  assisted  by  Master 
Cane,  an  artist  with  the  white  brush,  have  made 
it  a  gem. 

One  of  our  statistically  inclined  youngsters 
computed  to  the  very  hour  the  number  of 
days  still  remaining  of  the  Scholastic  year. 
We  trust  that  this  knowledge,  when  divulged, 
will  not  accelerate  the  annual  attack  of  Spring 
fever. 

The  following  is  the  line-up  of  the  various 
teams  ; 

Tyros  : — Leo  McDermott,  3d  b.  and  capt.  ; 
P  Galvin,  p.  and  mgr.  ;  Welstead,  ist  b.  ;  Cave, 
s.  s.  ;  Hodson,  2d  b.  ;  Piedra,  c.  ;  Cerute, 


c.  f.  ;  Kidder,  1.  f.  ;  Corcoran,  r.  f.  ;  J. 
O’Brien,  substitute. 

Tyro  Reserves:—;.  Mahoney,  s.  s.  and 
mgr.  ;  C.  Marasco,  r.  f.  and  capt.  ;  P.  Kel-, 
ler,  p.  ;  Viviano,  c.  ;  Muro,  ist  b.  ;  Dumois, 
2d  b.  ;  Healy,  3d  b.  ;  Paoli,  1.  f.  ;  Kiernan,  c.  f.  ; 
E.  Schiff,  substitute. 

Minims  : — S.  Reyes,  s.  s.  and  capt.  ;  T. 
Meehan,  r.  f.  and  mgr.  ;  McCann,  c.  ; 
Sobel,  p.  ;  Gubner,  ist  b.  ;  Beola,  2d  b.  ; 
Noriega,  3d  b.  ;  Egan,  1.  f.  ;  O.  Gude,  c.  f. 
Minim  Reserves  : — J.  Murphy,  3d  b.  and 
mgr.  ;  J.  McCabe,  ist  b.  and  capt.  ;  J.  Gude, 
p.  ;  M.  Daly,  c.  ;  H.  Schiff,  2d  b.  ;  J.  Wade, 
s.  s.  ;  S.  Young,  1.  f.  ;  G.  Healy,  r.  f.  ;  Harold 
Clarke,  c.  f.  ;  A.  Gude,  p.  and  substitute. 

J.  Mahony,  B.  Rowe. 
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exchanges. 


The  collegian,  from  Oakland,  Cal., 

opens  with  a  beautiful  four-stanza  poem 
entitled  “  Visions  of  the  Past,”  in  which 
the  poet  treats  of '•  days  gone  by.”  Two  shorter 
poems,  “  When  I.ove  Passed  By  ”  and  “  Dead 
Loves,”  show  what  can  be  done  in  versifica¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  remain¬ 
ing  contents  of  this  western  journal,  but  we 
must  make  special  mention  of  the  columns  de¬ 
voted  to  “  Society  Doings  ”  and  “  Joshes,”  and 
we  recommend  the  Collegian  to  the  careful 
and  critical  perusal  of  ex-men. 

Of  the  smaller  exchanges  on  our  list,  we 
usually  find  the  College  Student  oi  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  very  satisfactory.  In  the 
March  issue,  the  plot  of  “  A  Messenger  of 
Cupid  ” — in  this  instance  “  a  thin,  nervous  little 
woman  who  was  created  for  the  very  purpose 
of  prying  into  other  people’s  affairs” — is 
worked  out  naturally  and  logically  and  present¬ 
ed  in  a  clever  way.  An  essay  on  “  John  Keats  ’ 
reads  like  original  work,  as  does  also  the  char¬ 
acter  study  entitled  “  The  Influence  of  the  Play 
Upon  the  Audience.” 

The  Mungret  Annual,  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
makes  up  in  scope  and  variety  of  contents 
what  it  lacks  in  the  number  of  its  visits.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  work  of  graduates  and 
students  for  a  year  past  is  well  compiled  and 
numerous  articles  on  popular  and  vital  topics 
are  written  in  eloquent  English.  The  account 
of  the  Chinese,  their  life,  habits,  and  religious 
beliefs,  given  by  a  missionary,  is  possibly  the 
best  article  in  the  issue. 


A  treatise  on  Humanism  and  three  short 
poems  comprise  the  sum  total  of  literary  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  February  Queen’s  University 
Journal.  The  departmental  notes  are  copious, 
and  even  the  exchange  column  has  due  recogni¬ 
tion,  but  the  number  is  too  local  in  character. 
An  occasional  short  story  and  more  poetry 
would  remedy  this. 

After  reading  the  Pittsburgh  College  Bulletin 
we  do  not  feel  over-pleased.  Only  one  story^ 
styled  “Rosaline,”  relates  the  disappearance 
of  a  little  child  and  her  subsequent  life  with  a 
band  of  gypsies  who  kidnapped  her,  and  finally 
her  accidental  return  to  the  parents  who 
mourned  her  as  dead  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  theme  is  old  and  “  Rosaline  ”  is  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  college  stories.  A  rather 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  Catholic  Indian 
Schools  problem  is  ably  handled  in  an  article 
on  “Catholic  Federation  Resolutions  ”  and  is 
easily  the  leading  topic  of  the  number  before 
us. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following 
Exchanges  : 

The  Messenger,  Our  Young  People,  The  Hom¬ 
iletic  and  Catechist,  The  Lafayette,  The  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  L’ Amide  L'Orphelin,  The 
Mangalore  Magazine,  Emmanuel,  The  Literary 
Digest,  Western  Watchman,  Agnetian  Monthly, 
Georgetown  College  Journal,  The  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity  Journal,  The  Viatorian,  St.  Mary’s 
Chimes,  The  Young  Eagle,  The  Bee,  St.  John's 
University,  The  Catholic  Deaf-Mute,  The  Holy 
Cross  Purple,  St.  Mary  s  Messenger,  The  High 
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School  Student,  The  Villa  Shield,  The  Exponent, 
The  Loretto  Magazine,  The  Triangle,  Si.  Vin¬ 
cent's  College  Student,  Jefferson  College  Record, 
The  M ou7itameer ,  The  William  and  Mary, 


Niagara  Index,  The  Columbiad,  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
Record,  The  Dartmouth  Magazine. 

We  regret  not  having  received  the  March 
numbers  of  The  Boston  Stylus  and  The  Xavier. 

J.  R.  Walsh,  ’06,  Spec. 


COMPANY  “G,”  i2th  Reg.  of  Inf.  N.  G. 
N.  Y.,  proposes  to  hold  at  its  Armory, 
62d  St.  and  Golumbus  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City, 
“A  Military  Tournament  and  Games”  on  the 
29th  of  April.  A  cordial  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  the  Fordham  Battalion  to  send  a 
representative  company  to  compete. 

Prizes  shall  be  awarded  to  the  two  best 
drilled  companies.  The  first  prize  will  be  a 
silk  American  flag  and  the  second  will  be  a 
handsome  silk  banner. 

Six  other  companies  besides  the  one  from 
I'ordham  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  com¬ 
pete. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  those  who  have 
enlisted  in  the  special  company  will  not  only 


keep  up  the  good  work  and  hard  practice,  but 
will  also  strive  their  utmost  to  win. 

If  each  cadet  private,  non-commissioned  and 
commissioned  officer  will  take  a  very  special 
and  unending  personal  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  company,  and  if  each  will  put  his  whole 
strength  and  will  into  the  work,  then  the  task 
of  bringing  the  company  up  to  a  standard  will 
be  easily  accomplished. 

The  Monthly  takes  this  occasion  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
earnest  efforts  to  the  work.  It  sincerely  hope* 
that  all  will  continue  zealously  in  the  work  so 
nobly  begun,  and  also  sincerely  hopes  that 
Alma  Mater's  soldiers  will  return  from  the  fray 
with  the  “  Dear  old  Maroon”  victoriously  pro¬ 
claiming  to  all — Fordham,  Fair  and  Foremost. 
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Book  Hoticos. 


The  Rep  Inn  ok  Sainj  Lyphar.  By 
Anna  T.  Sadlier.  Benziger  Bros.  Price 
^1.25. 

The  author  of  '"The  Pilkington  Heir”  lias 
given  us  an  interesting  love  tale  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  narrative  is  racy  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  full  of  progressive  incident  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  Any  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  can  learn  from  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pages  quite  a  deal  about  the 
history  of  the  times — the  mutual  hate,  though 
sometimes  love,  existing  between  the  aristocracy 
and  peasantiy,  the  struggle  of  the  clergy  and 
the  simple,  pious  laity  for  faith  and  life,  the 
overthrow  of  all  order  and  religion — much  that 
may  lead  afterward  to  a  further  and  more  crit¬ 
ical  reading  of  the  story  of  “The  Reign  of 
Terror.”  The  book  will  make  a  good  school 
premium. 

The  second  series  of  the  ‘‘juvenile  Round 
Table,”  published  by  Benziger  Bros.,  affords  a 
literary  repast  of  the  most  delightful  variety  to 
the  Catholic  youth  of  the  day.  When  one  per¬ 
ceives  such  names  as  John  Francis  Eagan, 
Anna  Sadlier,  Mary  T.  Waggaman,  and  Mary 
Bonesteel  on  the  title  page  of  any  volume,  he 
is  only  too  anxious  to  enter  at  once  into  their 
tales  of  Catholic  life  and  characters.  All 
the  stories  are  exceptionally  clever  and  orig¬ 
inal,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  “  Boys 
Together,”  “Helen’s  Five  O’Clock  Tea, ’’and 
“  Joe’s  Victory.”  “A  Miserable  W^oman,”  by 
Francis  E.  Maitland,  is  a  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  elderly  aunt  who,  although  at  one 
time  noted  for  her  generosity,  is  apparently  be¬ 
coming  avaricious  and  miserly,  but  wlio  finally 


appears  before  the  world  in  the  right  light.  She 
has  been  stinting  and  almost  starving  herself 
in  order  to  save  up  a  sufficient  sum  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  his  own  degenerate  father  her 
nephew,  who  has  been  neglected  and  cruelly 
abused  in  every  way  so  that  he  has  almost 
lost  all  sense  of  morality  and  religion.  The 
old  lady  lives  just  long  enough  to  see  her  ob¬ 
ject  accomp  lished,  and  meets  her  happy  end 
through  the  privations  she  has  endured. 

The  book  is  illustrated  and  costs  $1.00. 

Through  Sufkering  to  Happiness,  pub¬ 
lished  by  B.  Herder,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
volume  that  contains  thoughts  pleasing  and 
consoling  to  every  earnest  Catholic.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Meditations  on  each  of  the  Stations  of 
the  Cross,  which  are  written  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  elevating  manner.  By  them  we  realize 
that  no  matter  how  great  our  sufferings  may 
seem  to  us,  still,  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  excruciating  pains  of  Our  Lord,  they  be¬ 
come  insignificant.  The  hope  of  an  everlast¬ 
ing  reward  on  account  of  the  little  cares  of 
daily  life  is  elegantly  pictured.  It  makes  very 
appropriate  reading  for  the  Lenten  season. — 
Price,  $0.30. 

The  Inquisition.  An  Essay  from  Deviver’s 
Christian  Apologetics.  Edited  by  Father  Sasia, 
S.  J. 

This  neat  pamphlet  contains  a  scholarly  ex¬ 
position  of  the  much-talked-of  but  ill-under¬ 
stood  Inquisition.  The  author  shows  that  he 
is  a  perfect  master  of  his  subject.  He  defines 
the  Inquisition  clearly,  tells  us  of  its  origin,  the 
times,  circumstances  and  necessity  that  gave 
rise  to  It,  and  its  beneficent  results. 


MOST  RRVERRNP  JOHN  M.  FARLEY.  D.  D.,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

NEW  YORK 


fpl^e  deW- dressed  morn  in  lo^^eliness  serene, 
ipl7e  tjills  bedecked  With  fiovJers 
ij-be  fields  ar\d  plains,  -tbe  dells  and  meadoWs  ^reen, 
§alutc  and  bs'il  tb^s,  Motbcr,  ^ueen  of  May* 

In  blossomed  trees  tb©  e'^sr  joyous  tbron^ 

©f  summer  birds  pour  forth  tbeir  svv'eeiest  lay, 
riAnd  fill  tbe  bo'^  May-time  air  vJitb  song. 

ffo  bail  and  ^reet  tbee,  Mother,  ^ueen  of  May*  . 

fpbi’o’  forests,  Woods,  o’er  bi^l  afid  suni^y  lea, 

fpbe  ^epbyrs  crone  tbrou^bout  the  springtime  day  ; 
(^4nd  mountain  streams  and  brooks  in  sin^in^  flee, 
|AoW  bail  and  |reet  tbee.  Mother,  ^ueer^  of  May* 

Since  nature  proudly  speaks  her  |reetin|  fair, 
eAnd  bails  tbee,  ^uecn,  in  simple  roundelay, 

In  silent  loOe,  I’H  breathe  a  quiet  pray’r 

fpo  bail  and  |reet  tbee.  Mother,  ^ueen  of  May* 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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“Ck  lUofive’'  in  Hina  Cear. 


Regan  ;  "  0  sir,  3'ou  are  old." 

IF  we  reflect  on  these  words  of  Regan,  we 
will  in  a  short  time  perceive  that  the  im¬ 
portant  actions,  which  Lear  performs 
throughout  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy,  can 
be  attributed  to  one  or  two  causes  which  are 
themselves  the  characteristics  of  old  age  and 
which  certainly  are  noticeable  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  degree,  in  the  venerable  monarch.  Of 
course  there  are  a  few  slight  touches  of  other 
motives,  but  these  all  centre  about  and  proceed 
from  the  impetuosity  and  wilfulness  of  that 
period  of  life,  which  we  commonly  term  a  sec¬ 
ond  childhood.  True,  we  notice  a  deep  trace 
of  pride  in  the  hero’s  composition,  but  did  we 
ever  behold  an  old  man  brought  up  in  luxury 
and  accustomed  to  command,  who  did  not 
possess  a  large  share  of  egotism  which  all  sen¬ 
sible  persons  grant  him  as  the  right  of  his 
years?  Cicero  in  his  De  Senectute  ascribes 
this  feeling  to  the  aged,  as  a  consolation  for  the 
hardships  they  may  have  endured  during  their 
lives. 

Rolfe,  in  his  brief  description  of  the  play, 
maintains  that,  because  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  Celts,  they  are  moved  by  the  waver¬ 
ing  inclinations  of  that  people.  This  may  be 
so  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  characters,  but 
Shakespeare  himself  is  continually  bringing 
before  us  the  age  of  Lear  and  is  always  sug¬ 
gesting  that  his  actions  are  in  keeping  with 
his  increasing  years.  This  we  feel  in  the  words 
of  Regan  and  also  in  the  following  dialogue  : 

Gon. — "You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age 
is  ;  tlie  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not 


been  little  ;  he  always  loved  our  sister  most,  and 
with  what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast 
her  off  appears  too  grossly.” 

Reg. — "  ’  Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  ageT 

Gon. — “  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time 
hath  been  but  rash  ;  then  must  we  look  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  his  old  age,  not  alone  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  long-engraffed  conditions,  but 
there  withal  the  unruly  waywardness  that  in¬ 
firm  and  choleric  years  bring  with  them.'' 

From  the  very  fact  of  the  daughters  even 
mentioning  their  father’s  rashness,  we  know 
that  such  a  state  of  mind  was  uncommon  at 
the  time  which  the  drama  depicts,  and  we  are 
sure  then,  that  his  impulsiveness  does  not 
spring  from  Lear’s  being  a  Celt.  Moreover,  in 
old  men  of  the  present  day,  we  see  the  same 
changeableness,  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent. 
The  reason  that  Shakespeare  makes  his  hero 
exhibit  the  hyperbole  of  this  quality,  is  to  bring 
it  emphatically  before  the  minds  of  the  au¬ 
dience  or  reader. 

Although  many  learned  commentators  have 
attributed  all  the  king’s  misfortunes  to  his 
selfishness,  still  his  opening  deed  seems  to  deny 
this,  and  that  too  in  a  most  emphatic  manner. 
There  is  no  need  of  recalling  an  event  which  is 
so  familiar.  Is  there  any  gleam  of  avarice  ap¬ 
parent  in  that  scene  ?  No  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  amazing  amount  of  generosity  that 
stirs  Lear  to  give  up  all  his  power  and  posses¬ 
sions  which  he  has  taken  a  life  time  to  acquire, 
to  three  daughters,  w'ho  are  to  leave  him  in  the 
near  future,  and  who  will,  in  all  probability,  re¬ 
linquish  their  gifts  in  favor  of  their  respective 
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husbands.  But  perhaps  somebody  may  say 
that  in  a  few  of  his  lines,  the  king  openly  ex¬ 
presses  the  selfishness  of  his  purpose,  when  he 
says  : 

“  And  ’tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Oonferring  them  on  youngAtrengths,  while  we 
Unburdened  crawl  toward  death.” 

Here  Lear  does  not  declare  his  real  wish 
and  in  nowise  does  he  do  himself  justice. 
The  division  of  his  empire  is  kindled  by  the 
great  love  and  trust  he  has  in  his  children, 
which  prompts  him  to  present  them  with  most 
royal  dowries,  while  he  sacrifices  his  own  in¬ 
terests  in  so  doing.  In  the  first  place,  if  Lear 
were  an  avaricious  creature,  he  would  never  give 
up  his  authority  and  retain  only  the  empty 
glory  of  the  kingly  name  and  insignia,  since  we 
have  never  heard  of  any  self-concentred  person 
being  so  magnanimous,  even  when  they  have 
lost  the  sharpness  of  their  faculties.  They  will 
always  cling  tenaciously  to  whatever  they  have 
obtained,  and  would  rather  forfeit  their  lives  at 
times,  than  be  deprived  of  the  smallest  particle 
of  wealth  or  dominion. 

Other  critics  have  decided  that  in  this  plot 
to  beguile  his  children  into  making  great  pro¬ 
fessions  of  love,  the  king  was  solely  self-inter¬ 
ested.  But  this  is  hardly  reasonable,  because 
he  apportions  his  land  irrespective  of  the 
greatest  declaration  of  affection.  The  very 
act  of  his  bestowing  all  his  realty  argues  against 
this  opinion,  for  he  could  not  satisfy  this  selfish 
wish  by  disregarding  greed  for  material 
things. 

But  if  we  cannot  find  the  root  of  Lear’s 
actions  in  his  nationality  or  selfishness,  let  us 
try  to  discover  it  in  some  other  causes.  Who 
would  be  more  likely  to  know  by  what  feelings 
he  was  actuated,  than  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  with  whom  he  held  daily  intercourse, 
and  with  whom  he  was  an  object  of  much  re¬ 
gard  and  thought  ?  We  have  many  instances 
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of  this  solicitude  as  well  as  the  envious  criticism 
of  the  more  despicable  persons  in  the  tragedy. 
After  we  have  examined  well  the  opinions 
of  the  other  characters,  and  also  when  we  have 
analyzed  Lear’s  own  language,  we  will  find  the 
source  of  his  misfortunes  in  the  impulsiveness 
and  the  obstinacy  of  dotage,  two  qualities 
which  are  always  most  clearly  shown  through¬ 
out  the  drama. 

First,  we  will  point  out  a  few  events  and  con¬ 
versations  which  apply  to  the  former  of  these 
passions,  namely,  Lear’s  impetuosity.  While 
we  declare  that  Lear  was  generous  in  his  first 
great  action,  still  we  do  not  deny  that  he  was 
most  thoughtless  in  giving  up  his  entire  domain 
with  the  hope  of  still  being  considered  king. 
He  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  moment,  without 
any  reflection  whatsoever.  By  allotting  to  each 
of  the  girls  a  certain  share  of  his  property,  in 
reality  he  hands  it  over  to  their  spouses,  who 
do  not  entertain  any  love  for  the  king,  other 
than  that  which  is  exacted  by  the  homage  of  a 
subject  to  his  sovereign  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  loses 
his  prestige  he  forfeits  the  respect  of  his 
subordinates.  Immediately  upon  assuming  his 
power,  they  deem  their  father-in-law  in  no  way 
superior  to  themselves  and  treat  him  as  an 
equal,  or  rather  as  an  inferior.  Lear  should 
have  foreseen  this  ;  but  on  account  of  his 
impetuosity,  he  neglects  to  consider  this  matter 
and  thus  foolishly  resolves  upon  that  course 
which  is  the  beginning  of  his  terrible  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Without  doubt,  this  lack  of  reckless 
forethought  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of 
extreme  old  age.  Goneril,  in  a  few  verses, 
clearly  illustrates  this  want  of  consideration  in 
her  father’s  actions,  when,  after  she  has  in¬ 
structed  her  steward  to  neglect  the  king,  she 
exclaims  : 

“  Idle  old  man 

That  still  would  manage  those  authorities 

That  he  hath  given  away  !  Now,  by  my  life, 

Old  fools  are  babes  again.” 
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In  many  other  places  have  we  examples  of 
this  impulsiveness.  At  one  time  Lear  remarks 
in  his  passion  that  Cordelia  was  the  chief  object 
of  his  love,  and  therefore  makes  it  manifest 
that  he  intended  the  choicest  bequest  for  her. 
Here  he  makes  a  great  mistake,  inasmuch  as 
this  statement  could  serve  to  justify  Goneril 
and  Regan  in  their  subsequent  treatment  of 
him.  lie  obviously  intends  to  convey  the 
thought  that  he  did  not  depend  upon  them  to 
maintain  him  through  his  languishing  years, 
but  that  he  relied  upon  the  love  of  Cordelia,  and 
that  in  this  affection,  he  found  the  greatest 
comfort.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
stances  where  Lear’s  difficulties  may  be  traced 
to  the  passionate  outbursts  of  a  choleric  old 
man.  The  king  is  really  unnatural  in  his 
impetuosity, and  thus  we  must  agree  with  Regan 
when  she  tells  him, 

“  Xature  in  you  stands  ou'tlie  very  verge 
Of  lier  confine,” 

I.ater  in  the  play,  we  again  perceive  that 
this  same  disregard  of  consequences  directs 
the  king's  actions.  Let  us  consider  how  indis¬ 
creet  he  is  when  he  despatches  Kent  in  the  garb 
of  servitor,  with  his  message  to  Cornwall,  in¬ 
stead  of  entrusting  his  epistle  to  the  proper 
heralds  or  courtiers.  When  the  disguised 
nobleman  arrives  at  his  destination,  he  is  the 
cause  of  a  broil,  which  Regan  or  her  husband 
cannot  quell  because  of  the  messenger’s  w'ant 
of  respect,  which  prompts  him  to  insult  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  kinsman,  who  has  him  placed  in  the  stocks. 
Of  course,  on  account  of  this  envoy’s  quarrel¬ 
someness,  Cornwall  believes  Goneril  to  be 
telling  the  truth  when  she  informs  him  of  the 
roisterings  of  Lear's  followers.  It  is  almost  a 
direct  sign  from  the  retired  ruler  that  he  cares 
little  for  their  hospitality  w'hen  he  sends  such  a 
messenger  to  the  Duke  and  his  wife. 

As  soon  as  Lear  himself  arrives  at  the  palace^ 
he  reveals  to  a  greater  extent  the  erratic  nature 


of  his  old  age,  for  on  being  told  that  the  in' 
mates  were  indisposed  on  account  of  a  fatiguing 
journey,  he  is  about  to  order  their  awakening 
by  a  martial  clang,  which  is  only  prevented  by 
Cornwall  and  Regan  greeting  him  at  once. 
He  also  flies  into  a  rage  at  the  sight  of  Kent  in 
his  far  from  dignified  position,  although  he 
does  not  hear  both  versions  of  his  confinement. 

The  stubbornness  of  senilit)'  is  another  stron  g 
instrument  in  his  downfall,  and  this  he  man¬ 
ifests  very  often  during  the  period  of  the  drama. 
Even  when  he  has  been  shown  the  foolishness 
of  his  course  by  Kent,  he  refuses  to  revoke  his 
command  and  does  worse  than  ignore  his  coun¬ 
sellor.  In  him,  we  discover  a  slave  to  wilful¬ 
ness,  and  one  may  imagine  how  completely  he 
is  guided  by  its  spell  from  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : 

Lear — “  Hear  me,  recreant  1 
On  thine  allegiance,  hear  me  1 

Since  thou  has  soiiglit  to  make  us  break  our  vow, — 
Which  we  durst  never  yet, — and  with  strain'd  pride 
To  come  between  our  sentence  and  our  power, — 

Our  potency  made  good,  take  tliy  reward, — 

^  ^  ^ 

The  moment  is  tliy  death  !  Away,  by  Jupiter, 

This  shail  not  be  revoked." 

Here  is  fully  exemplified  the  sway  under 
which  Lear  at  times  acted.  Kent,  one  of  his 
best  friends,  strives  to  point  out  to  the  en¬ 
raged  ruler  the  hastiness  of  his  deed,  and  for 
insinuating  that  the  king  would  even  think  of 
changing  his  sentence,  he  is  condemned  to 
leave  Britain  under  penalty  of  death.  Passion 
also  is  very  glaring  in  this  decree,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  stubbornness  which  serves  to  make 
it  the  more  disastrous. 

Very  often  do  we  notice  this  combination  of 
impulsiveness  and  obstinacy.  Lear,  as  in  the 
cases  cited,  decides  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to 
do  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  nobody,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  his  influence  may  seem  to  be,  is 
able  to  swerve  him  from  his  path,  or  to  retard 
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the  celerity  with  which  he  commits  ill-advised 
and  obstinate  deeds.  Rut  this  impulsiveness 
and  obstinacy  are  the  fruits  of  his  old  age, 
and  had  Lear  not  reached  this  stage  in  his 
life,  he  would  never  have  attained  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  unreasonableness. 

As  eacli  scene  of  this  wonderful  play  unfolds 
itself  before  our  vision,  we  tremlde  on  behold¬ 


ing  the  unfortunate  monarcli  giving  way  grad¬ 
ually  to  his  impulses,  until  he  is  so  overcome 
by  them,  tliat  his  nature  can  no  longer  withstand 
the  strain  and  he  becomes  a  raving  maniac, 
incapable  of  recognizing  those  to  whom  he  was 
dear,  and  who  would  have  prevented  his  miser¬ 
able  plight,  if  he  had  only  been  less  impetuous 
in  his  actions  and  more  docile  in  his  trials. 

Loring  M.  Bl.vck,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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Wild  cherry  tlooms  and  a  olue,  blue  shy, 

A  floch  of  wild  geese  trailing  high  ; 

The  rustle  of  south  breeze  violet-sweet, 

(Bowing  (he  grass  with  her  satined  feet. 

The  sweet,  fond  call  of  the  mating  bird, 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  tender  word  ; 

The  curious  gaze  of  the  squirrel  shy 
Glimpsing  adown  on  the  passers-by. 

A  brooklet  tasselled  in  pearly  beads, 

With  swift-fung  bubbles  at  the  dancing  reeds ; 

A  lone  bee  d.runhen  with  sweets  of  toil, 

Heavy  and  struggling,  weighed  to  the  soil. 

The  forest  king's  reign  has  no  terrors  for  me. 

For  my  dreams  in  a  moment  can  set  me  free ; 
Awandering  ever  through  shade  or  shine, 

Within  the  halls  of  Spring's  fair  shrine. 

Louis  D.  McCoy,  Eng.  Soph.,  ’oy. 
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■^^HE  poetry  of  Coventry  Patmore  is  a  de- 

I  cided  divergence  from  the  ordinary 
style  of  poetry  of  his  period.  It  differs 
from  that  of  other  contemporary  poets  as 
Tennyson,  Browning  and  Arnold.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  poetry  extended  over  a  wide 
range  ;  it  pervaded  the  popular  spirit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  current  of  Patmore’s  poetry, 
although  not  wide,  was  deep.  The  sentiment  of 
his  verses  did  not  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the 
majority  of  men,  but  those  minds  in  which  it 
awakened  a  sincere  response  recognized  its 
earnest  thought  and  impressive  intensity.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  man  who  could  pro¬ 
duce  poetry  of  such  an  unusual  kind  was 
necessarily  a  man  of  singular  character.  Pat¬ 
more  verifies  this  expectation  ;  his  was  a 
strikingly  uncommon  nature.  It  is  frequently 
remarked  that  no  two  men  are  alike  in  thought 
and  disposition.  Patmore  was  immeasurably  re¬ 
moved  from  other  men  ;  he  was  of  a  different 
type  altogether,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the 
case  of  very  few  poets  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
character  that  underlies  their  poetry  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  it. 

Coventry  Kersey  Dighton  Patmore,  the  eld¬ 
est  of  four  children,  was  born  in  Essex  County, 
England,  July  23d,  1823, 

Except  for  several  excursions  out  of  the 
country,  Patmore  spent  his  youth  in  London 
and  passed  his  later  years,  free  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  daily  labor,  on  sequestered  rural  estates. 

While  yet  of  tender  age  he  gave  indications 
of  poetic  taste,  guided  and  cultivated  by  the 
literary  experience  of  his  father,  Peter  George 


Patmore.  He  began  to  write  verses  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  about  the  same  time  wrote 
two  essays  on  Shakespearean  plays.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  his  literary  career. 

Patmore,  who  states  that  he  was  until  his 
eleventh  year  an  Agnostic,  and  who  at  this  age 
had  little  if  any  knowledge  of  Catholicity,  after 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Paris,  visited  some 
Protestant  relations  in  Scotland.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  very  firm  in  their  religious  belief, 
which,  strange  to  say,  included  a  dread  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  This  phase  of  their  piety, 
instead  of  turning  Patmore  against  Catholicity, 
rather  induced  him  to  believe  that  their  exces¬ 
sive  horror  of  it  might  possibly  be  without 
foundation  and  Catholicity  be  the  true  religion. 
Although  this  conviction  did  not  occupy  his 
mind  to  any  extent  at  the  time,  it  recurred  to 
it  later  in  life. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  twenty-fourth  year 
Patmore  married  the  daughter  of  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  Emily  Augusta  Andrews. 
She  was  a  woman  of  remarkably  noble  dispo¬ 
sition  and  amiable  simplicity,  and  in  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  so  admirable  a  nature  he  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  perfect  love  of 
wedded  life.  This  is  what  influenced  him  to 
become,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  poet  of 
connubial  affection.  One  of  his  biographers 
observes  :  “  Between  Coventry  Patmore  and 
almost  all  other  poets  of  high  distinction  in  the 
history  of  literature,  there  w'as  to  be  this  re¬ 
markable  distinction,  that  while  the  rest  have 
celebrated  the  liberty,  the  freshness  and  the 
delirium  of  love,  whether  in  its  physical  or  in 
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its  inetaph3'sical  sense^  but  always  rather  in  the 
mood  of  anticipation  than  of  possession,  or  if 
in  that  of  possession,  at  least  in  a  spirit  which 
feigns  to  ignore  the  bonds  of  custom,  Patmore 
alone  is  eagerly  pleased  to  hug  and  gild  those 
bonds.  He  confesses  himself  not  the  poet  of 
passion  in  the  abstract,  but  of  love  made  a 
willing  captive  by  the  marriage  tie.  It  seems 
that  he  entered  the  wedded  state  as  one  who 
could  not  regard  love  as  possible,  or  at  least 
as  a  matter  fit  for  imaginative  contemplation, 
until  it  was  legalized  by  the  Church  and  State.” 
This  conception  of  love  in  marriage  did  not 
proceed  from  any  definite  principle  that  he  had 
resolved  upon  ;  it  was  an  impulse  of  feeling 
that  suggested  it  to  him,  just  as  the  lyric  is 
born  of  the  poet’s  impressionable  imagination. 
In  short,  he  regarded  marriage  as  a  form  of 
poetry  closely  connected  with  and  inseparable 
from  it. 

This  notion  of  ideal  wedded  love  is  embodied 
in  his  poem,  “  The  Angel  in  the  House,”  a 
volume  of  191  pages  published  in  October  of 
1854.  It  was  at  first  received  with  indifference 
by  the  people,  but  when  America  had  expressed 
her  approbation  of  it,  it  became  the  most 
popular  poem  of  that  period.  Moreover,  it 
had  previously  been  commended  by  those  fore¬ 
most  in  the  literary  circle  of  1854,  among  whom 
was  Ruskin,  who  seized  every  opportunity  of 
lauding  “  The  Angel  of  the  House  ”  and  its 
author. 

A  change  now  came  over  the  life  of  Coven¬ 
try  Patmore,  due  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  July 
5th,  1862,  at  Hampstead,  where  they  had  rented 
a  house.  Consequent  upon  this  mournful 
occurrence,  Patmore  was  considerably  cast 
down  both  at  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  sincere 
spouse  and,  in  a  secondary  degree,  at  a  growing 
estrangement  between  himself  and  Tennyson, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  some  years 
before.  Cinder  the  influence  of  these  mis¬ 


fortunes  he  withdrew  into  a  rigorous  seclusion 
and  gave  himself  up  to  “  mystical  rapture.” 

Patmore  had,  before  his  wife’s  death,  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  Catholicity.  The  religious  prob¬ 
lem  now  perplexed  and  almost  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  attention.  Occupied  with  consider¬ 
ations  of  this  nature,  he  was  impelled  by  some 
imperative  force  to  visit  Rome,  and  on  his 
arrival  in  that  city  in  1864,  concluded  that  the 
object  of  his  pilgrimage  was  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  religion.  He  submitted  himself  to 
the  teaching  of  a  Jesuit,  and  although  he  be¬ 
came  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  a  certain  indescribable  power 
seemed  to  restrain  him  from  professing  it. 

In  this  state  of  indecision,  he  became  ac 
quainted  with  Miss  Marianne  Caroline  Byles. 
Concerning  this  lady  and  the  topic  that  was 
then  engrossing  his  thoughts,  we  have  Patmore’s 
own  words  : 

“  I  had  never  before  beheld  so  beautiful  a 
personality,  and  this  beauty  seemed  to  be  the 
pure  effulgence  of  Catholic  sanctity.  After  a 
short  acquaintance,  which  progressed  rapidly 
to  intimate  friendship,  I  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  Her  reply  was  that  she  was  under  a 
formal  religious  promise  never  to  marry,  hav¬ 
ing  placed,  by  the  hands  of  a  priest,  her  written 
undertaking  to  that  effect  upon  the  altar  and  un¬ 
der  the  chalice  containing  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment.  I  thought  this  answer  final,  not  having 
any  idea  how  easily  such  undertakings  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  Catholic  Church,  provided 
they  are  not  monastic.  I  continued,  but  in  much 
depression  of  spirits,  my  hitherto  line  of  medita¬ 
tion,  with  the  same  alternation  of  periods  of 
repulsion  and  attraction,  and  the  same  appar¬ 
ent  hopelessness  of  reconciling  reason  and 
conscience,  till  one  night  as  I  was  sitting  alone 
at  my  hotel,  it  struck  me  that  nothing  would 
ever  bring  about  this  reconciliation  except  the 
act  of  submission,  and  that  this  act  certainly 
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would  do  so.  For  the  first  time,  I  felt  that  I  was 
able  and  that  I  ought  to  take  this  leap ....  and 
fearing  that  the  clearness  in  which  my  path  now 
lay  might  be  obscured,  1  set  off  to  the  house  of 
the  Jesuits  and  insisted  on  being  admitted, 
though  it  was  long  after  the  hour  at  which  the 
rule  had  closed  its  doors.  Father  Cardella  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  me  as  a  Catholic  there  and 
then,  but  I  made  my  general  confession  to 
him,  and  was  received  a  day  or  two  afterwards.” 

All  doubt  on  this  subject  had  been  entirely 
dismissed,  and  he  became  cheerful  and  tran¬ 
quil.  As  an  addition  to  his  happiness,  the  ob¬ 
stacle  to  his  marriage  with  Miss  Byles  had  been 
removed,  but,  owing  to  a  circumstance  that 
had  arisen  after  their  betrothal,  they  were  not 
married  until  they  returned  to  England. 

We  now  become  conscious  of  a  mental  super¬ 
ciliousness  which  manifested  itself  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  Previous  to  the  year  1862  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  some  extent  for  the  people.  But  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  his  mind  seemed  more 
inclined  to  the  spiritual  and  transcendental. 
He  was  aware  of  his  artistic  power,  and  enter¬ 
tained  hardly  any  consideration  for  his  readers. 

Curious  to  note,  in  some  few  particulars 
his  feelings  were  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
many  Catholics.  With  regard  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  says  : 

“  I  was  in  the  habit,  indeed,  of  addressing 
her  in  prayer,  and  believed  that  I  had  often 
found  such  prayers  to  be  successful  beyond 
others  ;  but  I  could  not  abide  the  Rosary,  and 
was  chilled  and  revolted  at  what  seemed  to  me 
the  excess  of  many  forms  of  devotion  to  her. 
Good,  I  hoped,  might  come  of  some  practical 
contradiction  of  this  repugnance,  some  confes¬ 
sion  in  act  and  will  of  what  my  feelings  thus 
refused  to  accept.  I  therefore  resolved  to  do 
the  very  last  thing  in  the  world  which  my 
natural  inclination  would  have  suggested.  I 
resolved  to  make  an  external  profession  of  my 


acceptance  of  the  Church’s  mind  by  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Lourdes.  This  I  undertook  without 
any  sensible  devotion,  and  merely  in  the  tem¬ 
per  of  a  business  man  who  does  not  leave  any 
stone  unturned  when  a  great  issue  is  at  stake, 
though  the  prospect  of  attaining  thereby  what 
he  seeks  may  seem  exceedingly  small.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1877,  I  knelt  at 
the  shrine  by  the  River  Gave,  and  rose  without 
any  emotion  or  enthusiasm  or  unusual  sense  of 
devotion,  but  with  a  tranquil  sense  that  the 
prayers  of  thirty-five  years  had  been  granted.” 

In  the  course  of  his  return  journey  from 
Lourdes,  Patmore  conceived  the  ode  entitled 
“  The  Child’s  Purchase.”  In  this  he  relates  in 
a  metaphorical  manner,  how  the  Blessed  Virgin 
conferred  upon  him  the  gift  of  poetry.  He  ex¬ 
ercises  this  gift  in  various  ways,  but  at  length 
he  decides  to  dedicate  it  to  the  praises  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  ; 

“  All  1  Lady  elect, 

Whom  the  Time’.s  scorn  has  sareJ  from  its  respect, 
Would  I  had  art 

For  uttering  tliis  which  sings  within  ray  heart  ! 

But,  lo  ! 

Theo  to  admire  is  all  (he  art  1  know. 

My  mother  and  God's;  Fountain  of  miracle! 

Give  me  thereby  some  praise  of  thee  to  tell, . 

Grant  me  the  steady  heat 
Of  thought,  wise,  splendid,  sweet, 

Urged  by  the  great  rejoicing  wind  that  rings, 

With  di'aught  of  unseen  wings. 

Making  each  phrase,  for  love  and  for  ilelight. 

Twinkle  like  Sirius  on  a  frosty  night.'’ 

This  was  intended  to  be  the  initial  ode  of  a 
great  literary  undertaking,  “  The  IMarriage  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.”  However,  only  the  ode 
and  a  few  fragments  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
principal  portion  of  the  work  “remains  in  the 
limbo  of  unconstructed  masterpieces.” 

During  his  last  years  Patmore  lived  in  quiet, 
contemplative  retirement.  The  death  of  a  son 
and  daughter  had  conspired  to  render  him 
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rather  more  serious  and  stern,  but  simultane¬ 
ously  the  mist  of  obscurity  that  had  for  a  long 
time  enveloped  his  name  lifted,  and  the  merit¬ 
ed  praise  accorded  him  by  critics  tended  to 
stimulate  his  waning  spirits. 

His  second  wife  had  been  his  companion  for 
sixteen  years,  and  now,  in  i88i,  he  married  Miss 
Harriet  Robson.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  “  singularly 
happy.”  He  experienced  inthe  few  years  before 
his  death  severe  physical  suffering.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  24th,  1896,  he  was  seized  with  the  illness 
that  caused  his  death,  and  two  days  later, 
having  received  the  Last  Sacraments,  passed 
away. 

Ten  years  before  his  death  Patmore  said  : 

“  I  have  written  little,  but  it  is  all  my  best  ; 
I  have  never  spoken  when  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
nor  spared  time  or  labor  to  make  my  words 
true.  I  have  respected  posterity,  and  should 
there  be  a  posterity  which  cares  for  letters,  I 
dare  to  hope  that  it  will  respect  me.”  His 
most  important  poems  are  :  “  The  Angel  in 

the  House,”  the  Odes  of  1868,  the  “  Unknown 
Eros  ”  and  “  Amelia  ” 

In  his  boyhood,  Patmore  was  somewhat 
conceited,  eager  and  eccentric  ;  but  what  im¬ 
presses  one  most  is  his  youthful  inclination  to 
exaggerate.  He  had  no  faculty  for  retaining 
dates  or  the  correct  order  of  occurrences,  and 
his  lively  imagination  magnified  things  and 
compelled  them  to  assume  unreal  aspects.  This 
flaw  is  noticeable  even  in  his  more  mature  char¬ 
acter,  combined  with  a  like  habit  of  forming  his 
opinion  of  different  persons  before  he  had  seen 
them.  He  "would  expect  to  realize  in  them  a 
certain  standard  of  greatness,  howsoever  unat¬ 
tainable,  and  thus,  when  he  did  meet  them, 
disappointment  was  the  inevitable  result. 

Defiance  was  one  of  Patmore's  principal 


characteristics.  It  was  stimulating  to  him, 
standing  alone  and  unwavering,  to  fling  bombs 
of  contemptuous  antagonism  at  the  multitude 
toward  which  he  was  accustomed  to  assume  a 
disdainfully  independent  attitude. 

Although  in  his  circle  of  acquaintances  this 
proud  animosity  melted  into  friendly  cordiality 
and  affection,  there  was  evident  in  him  a 
sense  of  superiority  to  those  about  him.  The 
writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted  says  : 
“  He  was  serene  and  kindly,  but  aloof  ;  he  was 
like  a  king  in  exile.  He  had  something  of  the 
conduct  of  a  dethroned  monarch,  of  one  who 
does  not  expect  homage  or  wish  for  it,  but  who 
knows  that  his  ideas  are  sovereign  and  his 
claims  invulnerable.” 

In  view  of  his  confident  independence,  the 
constant  and  sincere  faith  of  Patmore  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters  is  very  notable.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  him  to  withdraw  each  year  to  a 
monastery  and  there  spend  some  time  in  pious 
contemplation.  He  had  a  peculiar  notion  that 
“  no  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  religion  who  is  afraid  to  joke  about  it’’; 
and  acting  on  this  principle,  he  invented  sev¬ 
eral  legends  founded  on  Catholic  doctrine.  It 
seems  strange  that  anybody,  especially  a  devout 
person,  should  connect  the  idea  of  a  joke  with  so 
solemn  a  matter  as  religion,  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  treating  of  a  man  who  in 
this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  differed  from 
everybody. 

Taking  all  into  account,  Patmore  was  a  most 
singular  character.  An  enemy  of  uniformity 
and  formality,  he  stands  forth  solitary  and 
conspicuous  among  the  men  of  his  class  and 
time,  as  one  out  of  the  thousands  who  in  no 
particular  resembled  his  fellow  beings  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  disregard  precedent  and 
conventionality. 


Edward  O’Toole,  ’07. 


OUR  HOPE. 


(©ur  l^opt. 

How  oft  in  peaceful  prayer  \\)y  aid  we  asl^, 

0nd  ne  er  indeed  dost  tl^ou  tl^at  aid  refuse  ; 
(^0  ever  ready  to  relieve  our  tasl^, 

0nd  strenptlj  and  vipor  in  our  souls  Infuse. 

time  of  danper  wijen  we  re  sorely  tried, 

Wb  en  ^atan  s  tempting  trap  before  us  lies, 

Wb  en  all  that  s  pood  witbln  our  souls  bas  died, 

^b/  boly  face  appears  before  cur  eyes. 

^n  every  prave  temptation,  trial  or  loss, 

0ur  hearts  and  souls  in  prayer  we  raise  to  tbee 
0nd  iif^e  tby  ^on  when  dyinp  on  tbe  cross. 

We  feel  a  lovinp  FHotber  s  sympathy. 
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IT  was  the  hushed  and  holy  hour  of  eve. 
Nature  stood  in  mournful  silence  over  the 
death-bed  of  the  dying  day,  and  as  the 
golden  glow  of  life  departed,  the  darkling 
shadows  grew  thick  and  overspread  the  earth 
with  their  sombre  hues,  save  where  a  few  faint 
streaks  cast  a  lurid  glow  on  the  western 
heavens,  like  the  flickering  light  of  a  candle 
amid  the  darkness  of  the  death-chamber. 

’Twas  twilight  in  my  heart,  but  not  the  tran¬ 
quil  twilight  of  nature,  for  I  had  dreamed,  and 
now  my  dreams  seemed  the  hopeless  imagin¬ 
ings  of  a  fevered  brain,  my  air-castles  were  fad¬ 
ing  as  the  sunlight  faded  from  the  western 
heights;  ideals  long  cherished  seemed  so  impos¬ 
sible  of  realization  that  I  felt  ’twas  useless  to 
struggle  and  that  I  must  live  satisfied  with  the 
commonplace  and  vulgar. 

“  What  is  the  young  heart,”  thought  I,  “to 
him  who  sees  it  through  the  gloom  of  years  ? 
I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  pleased  to  find  in  this  life 
grown  old  few  traces  of  its  wayward  spring- 
tide  ?  W^hat  shall  I  think  of  the  strange  fancies 
that  have  died  from  it  ?  Or  shall  they  be  dead  ? 
What  shall  I  think  of  the  once  cherished  affec¬ 
tions  ?  Where  will  those  loved  ones  be,  near  me 
or  far  from  me  ?  What  will  life  be  then  to  me? 
Will  my  castles  be  as  grand  and  noble  as  I  pic¬ 
tured  they  would  be  when  first  1  sighed  for  all 
that  is  best  ?  Oh,  what  a  mystery  these  few 
fretful  years  contain  !  If  I  can  be  true  to  my¬ 
self,  true  to  others,  true  above  all  to  Ood, 
then  I  need  not  fear  the  future  that  will  solve 
the  problem  !  ” 

I  stood  long  on  the  lonely  beach  listening  to 


the  dull  threirody  old  ocean  monotonously  in¬ 
toned.  Sable  night  was  hurrying  over  the  wa¬ 
ters,  and,  reaching  the  westward  shore,  ascend¬ 
ed  the  high  mountain  and  calmly  looked  upon 
the  world  from  which  she  had  driven  the  light. 
Anon  the  broad  moon  shone  forth  in  the 
eastern  sky,  its  bright  beams  silvered  the  mov¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  beach,  then 
resting  on  the  “myriad-dimpled”  waters, 
formed  a  p.ithway  of  glory  through  the  thick¬ 
ened  gloom. 

The  restless  waters  still  murmured.  I  glanc¬ 
ed,  and  now  there  rode  across  the  shining 
path  a  small  boat  with  one  sole  occupant  who 
neither  looked  at  me  nor  spoke,  but  gazed 
steadfastly  into  the  darkened  distance.  He 
was  young,  and  with  all  his  youthful  vigor  was 
speeding  the  light  bark  forward  while  he  sang 
joyfully,  and  the  music  of  his  voice  mingled 
with  the  music  of  the  waters  as  they  playfully 
broke  against  the  boat-side.  Wondering 
whither  he  was  bound,  I  gazed  in  the  direction 
toward  which  he  \Vas  heading,  and  afar  off  I  saw 
the  mariner’s  well-loved  signal  gleaming  from 
the  light-house  tower.  The  distance  was  great. 
“  He  cannot,”  thought  I,  reach  his  destiny,  the 
way  is  too  far,  the  waters  too  rough,  his  effort 
too  great.”  Soon  he  was  out  of  sight,  but  I 
could  still  hear  his  quick  and  regular  stroke  as 
he  rowed  on  into  the  darkness  toward  the  far- 
off  light. 

Perhaps  ’twas  fancy  that  made  audible  the 
sounds  of  the  waters  parting  before  the  boat  ; 
fancy  may  have  created  the  beautiful  island  lit 
as  with  a  noon-day  radiance,  redolent  of  the 
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most  enchanting  perfumes,  breathing  a  music 
enrapturing  as  the  fabled  Siren  song. 

He  neared  the  isle  ;  for  a  moment  the  stroke 
slackened  and  the  prow  turned  landward.  He 
glanced  at  the  far-off  light  and  hesitated,  then 
with  a  renewed  strength  turned  again  to  sea 
and  was  soon  far  from  the  odors  of  perfume  or 
the  soft  sounds  of  music.  Ashe  rowed  on  the 
waters  tossed  angrily,  dashing  with  revenge¬ 
ful  glee  against  the  harmless  boat.  A  flash  of 
light  that  rift  the  heavens  and  left  its  uneven 
line  for  an  instant  on  the  turbulent  waves,  a 
peal  of  thunder,  then  the  undaunted  oarsman 
pulled  with  might  and  main  against  a  stormy 
sea  in  the  face  of  a  very  flood  of  rain. 

The  distant  light  shone  dimly  ;  to  me  it  was 
scarcely  visible,  to  him,  beaten  by  wind  and 
wave,  i*'  must  have  been  entirely  obscured  ;  yet 
he  tugged  onward,  while  I  wondered  how  one 
so  young  should  be  so  strong,  and  I  thought 
his  mission  must  indeed  be  important  that  he 
should  prefer  toiling  against  a  stormy  sea  to 
resting  on  an  eden  isle. 

The  storm  ceased,  but  sea  and  sky  still  re¬ 


mained  one  huge  heap  of  impenetrable  gloom. 
No  sound  save  the  beat  of  his  constant  stroke, 
no  voice  to  speak  encouragement,  but  ever  the 
parting  words  of  those  who  would  be  held  as 
friends  rang  in  his  ears,  telling  him  the  angry 
waters  would  be  his  grave,  that  a  stronger 
hand  than  his  was  needed  to  row  to  thesought- 
for  land.  Yet  his  heart  was  glad  and  his  hopes 
were  high,  for  with  every  stroke  the  guiding- 
light  shone  more  clearly,  and  at  last  he  entered 
the  golden  path  spread  over  the  waters.  How 
calm  were  the  waves  now  !  How  brilliant  yet 
how  tender  the  glow  ! 

The  joy  of  a  fond  embrace  was  worth  a  strug¬ 
gle  twice  as  great.  He  climbed  the  light-house 
tower,  and  at  morn  he  gazed  on  a  calm  sea 
and  thought  with  pity  of  those  who  longed  for 
the  beautiful  isle  whose  light  they  saw  from 
afar,  yet  feared  the  struggle  which  would  gain 
the  prize. 

.A.nd  now  ’twas  morning  in  my  heart,  for  the 
gallant  youth  had  taught  me  to  suffer  and  to  do 
for  the  sake  of  my  ideals  ;  and  the  hopes  that 
faded  in  the  twilight  grew  bright  again  at  dawn. 

J.  V.  ('. 
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starless  lil^e  some  wide  sea 

^l^ut  in  by  scores  of  mystery, 

0nd  domed  by  arcbes  darl^  and  deep  1 
'^\)Gre  blacl^-robed  phantoms  watches  l^eep, 


^ill  in  the 

East 

lonp  beams 

afar, 

i^tril^e  clouds  from  worlds  w 

here  anpels 

0nd  drivinp 

darl^ 

and  ploom 

away, 

t^et  m 

(^od 

s  day. 

0h  1  may  it 

be  e 

en  thus  wh 

en  ^ 

kool^  upward  to  some  clouded  sl^y  ; 

world 

of  vaster 

scope, 

^ome  anpel 

with  white  hands 

of  hope 

Partinp  the 

niph'l’ 

of  shadows 

;  may 

bet  In 

Gcod 

s  day. 

Louis  D.  McCoy,  Etig.  Soph.,  ’07. 
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1  €ritici$iii  of  “Croasiirs  Island.” 


The  Buccaneers  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  either  under  the  high-sounding 
name  of  privateers  or  as  plain  pirates, 
had  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Spanish  main  at 
their  mercy;  yet,  despite  their  cupidity  and  foul¬ 
ness,  and  the  human  blood  that  everywhere 
followed  in  their  wake,  such  examples  of  reck¬ 
less  daring  and  physical  courage,  such  hair- 
breath  escapes  and  visions  of  fabulous  wealth 
are  called  to  mind  at  the  mention  of  such 
names  as  Roberts,  Davis,  Kidd,  Morgan  and 
others,  that  few  words  in  the  language  have  a 
larger  romantic  connotation  than  this  word 
“  buccaneer.” 

And  while  the  characters  in  Treasure  Island, 
in  keeping  with  this  connotation,  are  broadly 
typical  and  not  at  all  historical,  nevertheless 
there  is  much  in  the  characterization  of  Flint 
that  reminds  us  of  what  tradition  has  fastened 
to  the  career  of  Edward  Teach,  the  Blackbeard. 

The  story  of  Treasure  Island  may  be  briefly 
summarized  : 

Jim  Hawkens,  the  boy-hero  of  the  tale, 
sailed  with  a  party  of  adventurous  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  ship  Hispaniola,  to  find  “pirate” 
gold  which,  as  they  had  private  proof,  lay  buried 
on  Treasure  Island.  Unfortunately,  the  crew 
was  largely  composed  of  ruffians  who  had  them¬ 
selves  been  pirates,  and  who  also  knew  of  the 
buried  treasure.  On  reaching  the  island,  these 
fellows  mutinied  and  tried  to  kill  brave  Captain 
Smollett  and  the  party  of  gold-seekers. 

As  their  only  means  of  safety,  the  latter  went 
ashore  and  entrenched  themselves  in  a  stock¬ 
ade  which  former  visitors  had  built  there,  while 


the  Hispaniola,  anchored  in  the  harbor,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  who  promptly 
hoisted  the  black  flag.  One  foggy  night,  Jim, 
who  was  a  daring  and  inquisitive  lad,  secretly 
stole  out  of  the  stockade  and  found  hidden  in  a 
cave  a  tiny  home-made  boat,  clumsy  and  queer. 

“This  boat  was  buoyant  and  clever  in  a  sea¬ 
way,  but  the  most  cross-grained,  lopsided  craft 
to  manage.  Do  as  you  pleased,  she  always 
made  more  lee-way  than  anything  else,  and 
turning  round  and  round  was  the  manoeuvre 
she  was  best  at.”  However,  he  managed  to 
paddle  out  to  the  Hispaniola,  intending  to  cut 
her  moorings.  With  some  difficulty  he  ac¬ 
complished  this  design,  but  immediately  a 
change  of  wind  and  current  seized  both  ship 
and  coracle,  and  sent  them  spinning  out  through 
the  narrows  towards  the  open  sea. 

Expecting  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  some  bar 
or  in  the  raging  breakers,  Jim  lay  down  help¬ 
less,  or,  overcome  by  weariness  and  anxiety, 
fell  asleep.  He  was,  however,  finally  washed 
ashore,  and  returned  safely  to  the  stockade. 
After  many  adventures,  Capt.  Smollet  and  his 
party  discovered  that  the  gold  was  in  possession 
of  a  castaway  on  the  island,  who  divided  the 
treasure  with  them.  After  securing  the  ship, 
they  sailed  away  and  left  the  pirates. 

Stevenson’s  descriptions  are  among  the  best  ; 
as,  “  I  remember  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  as 
he  came  plodding  to  the  inn  door,  his  sea-chest 
following  behind  him  in  a  hand  barrow  ;  a  tall, 
strong,  heavy,  nut-brown  man;  his  tarry  pig-tail 
falling  over  the  shoulders  of  his  soiled  blue 
coat  ;  his  hands  ragged  and  scarred  with 
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black,  broken  nails,  and  the  saber  cut  across  one 
cheek,  a  dirty,  livid  white.  ”  Here  we  see  the 
few  details  which  readily  help  to  form  a  picture 
of  a  man.  In  another  passage  the  character  of 
the  ship’s  crew,  composed  mainly  of  pirates,  is 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  happy  phrase  where 
we  are  toh3  that  they  were  “  as  callous  as  the 
sea  they  sailed  on.”  The  author’s  sensitiveness 
to  the  beauties  of  nature  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  description,  chosen  at  random  : 
“It  was  one  January  morning,  very  early — a 
pinching,  frosty  morning— the  cove  all  gray 
with  hoar-frost,  the  ripple  lapping  softly  on  the 
stones,  the  sun  still  low  and  only  touching  hill¬ 
tops  and  shining  far  to  seaward.” 

Nor  should  we  pass  over  the  description 
given  of  Silver.  It  is  so  vivid  that  we  can 
almost  see  him  standing  before  us.  He  “at 
last  arrived  before  the  Captain,  whom  he  salut¬ 
ed  in  the  handsomest  style.  He  was  tricked 
out  in  his  best  ;  an  immense  blue  coat,  thick 
with  brass  buttons,  hung  as  low  as  his  knees, 
and  a  fine  laced  hat  was  set  on  the  back  of  his 


head.”  What  makes  Treasure  Island  a  great 
book  ?  It  is  long  John  Silver,  one  of  the  vdest 
scoundrels  under  the  wide  Heaven  of  Fiction. 

Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man’s  chest  ; 

Yo-’ea’-lio,  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 

Drink  and  the  devil  liad  dune  for  the  rest  ; 

Yo-'ea’-lio,  and  a  Irotlle  of  rum. 

This  jolly  sea  song  of  West  Indian  piracy  is 
most  delightfully  woven  in  many  parts  of 
Treasure  Island. 

'Fhere  lies  in  Treasure  Island  the  moral  that 
the  desire  and  pursuit  of  great  wealth  reduces 
man  to  a  savage,  a  criminal  and  a  ruffian.  The 
moral  is  very  impressively  driven  home,  and 
the  escape  of  John  Silver  scot-free  after  all  his 
hideous  crimes  seems  a  notable  defeat  of  earth¬ 
ly  justice.  And  yet  his  escape  seems  to  me 
truer  to  life  and  art  than  his  punishment  would 
have  been.  In  Treasure  Island  we  are  in  a 
world  glowing  with  color  and  adventure,  and 
it  would  be  a  strange,  dull,  bloodless  generation 
that  would  cease  to  find  interest  in  the  story. 

T.  J.  Madigan,  Trip.,  '07. 
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(C)hG  oliVs  branch  shades  blsssiq^^^s  or^  a  land 
~\^h  en  balils’s  dusl  110  loq^cr  clouds  ths  sky^ 
'\'^her[  idle  spear  arjd  shield  are  hunj  or|_  l]_i^h, 
J\r|d  chariots  undejiled  and  sleedless  sland; 

''V^herj  Irumpeis  speal^  r|o  more  in  harslj  comm'r|_d, 
23^1  rulers  smile  and  bid  wii[|  k^indly  eye, 

‘^^/fjile  subjects  to  ttjeir  horT|a^e  loVe  ally; 

'^hen  Y/ill  sweet  p:ace  sp^'ead  Jorth  her  gracious  l|aq_d. 


"^heri  sailing.  S'l®  v/iil|  golden  louctp  v/ill  turn 
0ur  barren  soil  to  jields  oj  ricljest  _^rain, 

^tpile  rr[Gn  the  ways  oJ  irpdus'ry  will  plod. 
fb  more  will  hearts  Jor  distant  warriors  )/sarn, 

/f^ut  round  tljc  h^_eartl|  will  love  aqd  ur^ion  rej^n, 

^nd  all  our  tljou^hts  from  earth  will  soar  to  (^od. 
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Cbomas  Gray. 


The  vast  flood  of  literature  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  forth,  makes  it  hard 
for  us  to  give  particular  consideration  to 
any  individual  or  his  work.  The  lives  of 
writers  of  to-day  seem  rather  conventional  and 
not  marked  by  any  great  individuality.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  go  back  a  century  or  so  ago  and 
dwell  on  the  days  when  those  who  supplied 
the  demands  for  literature  were  few  and  earned 
a  precarious  living.  Among  these  none  are 
more  worthy  of  note  than  the  author  of  our 
immortal  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyar d — 
Thomas  Gray. 

Gray,  like  Milton,  was  the  son  of  a  London 
scrivener,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
harsh  and  violent  temper.  It  was  only  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  his  mother  and  his  aunt,  who 
in  conjunction  kept  a  millinery  store,  that 
Thomas  was  sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to 
Cambridge. 

On  being  graduated  from  the  University,  he 
travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent.  His 
after-life  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  England. 

When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  for  thirty 
years  in  the  midst  of  books  and  the  quiet  pur¬ 
suit  of  studies. 

Few  poets  have  lived  through  less  vicissitu 
than  Gray,  which  was  fortunate  for  a  man 
of  his  sensitive  and  melancholy  temperament. 
His  mind  was  over-critical  and  he  wrote  only 
when  the  humor  seized  him.  Though  he  wrote 
comparatively  little,  his  works  bear  the  unmis¬ 
takable  stamp  of  great  powers. 

His  genius  may  be  compared  to  a  mountain 


rivulet,  now  lost  to  view  amid  the  whirling 
mists,  now  leaping  forth  in  sparkling  majesty 
to  gain  the  bosom  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

With  the  exception  of  Milton,  Gray  was  the 
most  learned  of  English  poets.  He  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  music  and  had  cultivated  a 
great  love  for  nature  in  his  travels.  Both 
are  evident  in  his  writings  and  are  marked 
characteristics  of  the  man. 

His  power  of  description  is  wonderful  and 
his  pictures  are  drawn  with  a  minuteness  and 
beauty  such  as  have  never  been  excelled  in  the 
English  tongue.  Thus  in  his  Elegy  we  feel  the 
charm  of  the  rhythmical  language,  so  sweet,  so 
musical,  in  which  he  sings,  and  we  read  along, 
scarcely  knowing  why,  till  suddenly  the  picture 
he  has  drawn  flashes  upon  our  mind. 

Such  is  his  power  of  description  that  when 
one  reads  the  first  two  stanzas  of  his  Ode  07i 
Eton  College^  he  too  seems  to  stand  beside  the 
poet  and  gaze  out  upon  the  beautiful  panorama 
at  his  feet,  with  the  spires  of  Eton  looming  up 
in  the  distance  ;  he  too  seems  to  behold  the 
vast  lawns  and  the  silvery  Thames  winding  its 
way  through  groves  and  meadows  till  lost  to 
view  among  the  far-off  hills. 

What  a  picture  of  youth  does  he  paint  when 
he  says  ; 

“Fair  laughs  the  morn  and  soft  tlie  zeph3T  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o’er  tlie  azure  realm  ; 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  on  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 

Regardless’of  the  sweeping  whirlwind’s  sway, 

That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey.’’ 

With  Gray,  however,  description  is  of  second  - 
ary  importance.  In  reflection  lies  his  chief 
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power.  General  Wolfe  might  well  envy  the 
poet  who  wrote  ; 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  tlie  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  ere  gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour  ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

How  true  to  life  are  those  well-known  lines  : 

”  Full  many  a  gem  of  pure.st  ray  serene. 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

He  says  a  volume  in  the  words  : 

“  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’Tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

Although  a  man  of  profound  learning,  Gray 
uses  language  that  the  humblest  may  read  and 
understand.  In  his  masterpiece,  the  Elegy,  he 
expresses  emotion  and  sentiments  common  to 
us  all,  interwoven  with  the  most  perfect  re¬ 
flections  on  human  nature. 

Among  Gray’s  other  poems  are  the  Bard 
and  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  both  of  which  are 
Pindaric  in  style.  Though  not  now  mentioned 
so  much  in  connection  with  his  name,  they 
were  important  factors  in  establishing  his  rep¬ 
utation  at  the  time  they  were  written. 


The  painstaking  care  he  gave  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  poems  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Gray  was  fastidious,  borderingon  effem¬ 
inacy.  This  could  be  perceived  in  his  gait 
and  manners.  Small  of  stature,  with  hand¬ 
some  features,  he  walks  abroad  and  sinks  the 
author  and  hard  student  in  “the  gentleman 
who  sometimes  writes  for  his  amusement.” 
He  delighted  in  employment,  and  always  had 
some  store  of  humor  or  satire  to  impart  to  his 
friends — humor  of  which  one  would  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  him  capable,  judging  from  his  poems. 

When  offered  the  position  of  Poet-Laureate 
of  England,  Gray  modestly  declined,  choosing 
in  its  stead  the  Chair  of  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  ap‘ 
pointed  in  1769.  He  was  taken  ill  not  long 
after,  and  from  this  time  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  two  years  after  his  nomination,  suf¬ 
fered  extremely. 

Gray  died  July  24th,  1771.  He  is  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  mother  and  aunt  in 
the  old  churchyard  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
is  often  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  his  Elegy. 

Edward  Clarke,  Eng.  Acad.  B. 
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Sanctum. 

COMMODORE  BARRY  AND  PAUL  JONES. 

SINCE  the  apparently  successful  discovery 
of  the  body  of  Paul  Jones  in  Paris,  many 
articles  have  been  written  on  the  gallant 
Commander  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  AH 
honor  to  the  dash  and  bravery  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Scotchman  !  But  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  in  their  nervous  anxiety 
to  extol  the  name  of  Paul  Jones,  have  ignored 
the  name  of  his  great  contemporary —the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  American  Navy — Commodore  John 
Barry.  However,  the  Catholic  Press  has  been 
admirably  prepared  to  offset  this  “  conspiracy 
of  silence  ”  by  the  tireless  researches  of  Mr. 
Martin  S.  J.  Griffin,  Philadelphia,  in  whose  His¬ 
tory  of  Commodore  Barry  is  gathered  together 
all  available  information  of  the  great  Irishman 
and  Catholic.  It  is  the  only  valuable  history 
yet  written  of  Commodore  Barry.  Derived 
from  this  most  reliable  source  of  information, 
there  appeared  in  the  Fordham  Monthly  for 
November,  December  and  January  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  College  year,  the  story  of  Commodore 
Barry,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  David  I.  Mer- 
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rick,  S.  J.,  ’50,  so  pleasantly  and  racily  written 
that  it  attracted  very  special  attention  from  our 
readers.  Father  Merrick’s  entire  paper  has 
been  copied  by  the  Boston  Pilot  for  April  22d. 
On  Barry's  claim  to  be  called  the  Father  of 
the  American  Navy,  Father  Merrick  says  :  “  On 
the  13th  of  October,  1775,  (Barry)  landed  in 
Philadelphia,  which  he  had  made  his  home,  in 
his  ship  the  Black  Prince,  after  a  voyage  from 
England.  That  very  day  the  new  American 
Congress  voted  to  arm  two  cruisers  to  intercept 
supplies  coming  to  the  English  Army,  and  on 
December  7th,  Barry  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Lexington,  the  first  ship  of  the 
American  Navy,  called  after  the  first  battle  of 
the  Revolution.  John  Paul  Jones’  commission 
is  dated  a  week  later.  The  subsequent  exploits 
of  Barry  on  the  high  seas  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  fully  warranted  the  high  trust 
which  Congress  placed  upon  him,  who  by  ap¬ 
pointment  and  gallantry  won  the  distinguished 
title  of  ‘the  Father  of  the  American  Navy.’” 


IS  FORDHAM  WITHOUT  A  LEADER  ? 

I  came  as  a  chance  visitor  to  one  of  your  ball 
games.  The  team  was  playing  an  uphill  game  ; 
the  score'was  i  to  o  against  them  ;  it  was  the 


seventh  inning.  As  clever  a  team  as  ever 
wore  the  maroon  was  on  the  field.  I'he  men 
were  fighting  bravely.  The  same  grand  old 
campus,  the  fringe  of  graceful  elms  were  there 
as  of  old.  But  where  were  the  ringing  cheers 
that  were  wont,  in  the  crisis  of  the  game,  to 
envelop  with  a  wave  of  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  the  men  who  were  straining  to 
catch  at  victory  ?  AVhere  were  the  pleasant 
choruses  that  used  to  be  a  charm  to  the  visitors 
and  a  gentle  balm  to  soothe  the  nerves  of  the 
men  in  struggle  ?  Where  was  the  thunder  of 
applause  that  greeted  the  clever  play  ?  Was 
the  apathy  around  you  a  new  decorum  or  was  it 
a  softness  that  has  unmanned  your  spirits  ?  It 
was  not  so  till  recently.  Kas  the  mantle  of 
leadership  fallen  on  no  vigorous  shoulders  who 
can  keep  aflam.e  the  enthusiasm  that  men  of 
other  years  have  handed  on  to  you  ?  Who 
is  to  blame?  The  boys  ?  Plardly.  Have 
they  any  organizer  ?  Perhaps  not. 

Alu.mnus. 

[  The  listlessness  of  the  student  body  at  the 
Bucknell  game  fully  justifies  the  gentleman’s 
protest.  But  the  revival  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  boys  at  the  Amherst  game  proved  that  the 
old  spirit  of  Fordham  is  still  vigorous. — 
Editor.  ] 
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(This  letter  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  untrustwortlii- 
ness,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  of  the  Turkish  mail  service. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  European  governments  have 
their  own  post-offices  in  all  the  impoitant  cities  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Several  other  letters — descriptions  of 
our  sojourn  in  the  Hoh’  Land— were  lost  altogether.) 

BOARD  the  steamer  “Salzburg”  off  the 
coast  of  Syria,  January  26th,  1905. 

Mr.  Editor: — Sailing  quietly  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  spring-like  weather, 
from  Jaffa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  I  am  in  a  mood  and  at  leisure  to 
comply  with  your  request  for  a  few  notes  of 
travel. 

Our  trip  from  New  York  to  Naples  was  de¬ 
void  of  interest,  e.xcept  perhaps  a  two  days’ 
cyclonic  hurricane  that  brought  its  usual  crop 
of  Dial  de  mei\  the  glad  sight  of  the  Azores 
Islands,  especially  that  of  St.  Miguel,  which 
we  approached  near  enough  to  allow  us  to  see 
the  time  of  day  on  the  Town  clock,  and  a  short 
stay  at  Gibraltar  enabling  some  of  us  to  go 
ashore  and  visit  its  famous  fortress  as  well  as  its 
principal  churches. 

We  arrived  at  Naples  Nov.  29th,  where  we 
spent  a  few  days  in  seeing  the  places  of  interest 
in  that  historic  city  and  its  environments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  recently  excavated  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
the  year  70.  As  these  ruins  are  of  the  highest 
interest  to  all  archaeologists,  I  will  describe 
them  at  some  length  in  a  separate  letter. 

On  December  ist,  we  reached  Rome — the 
Eternal  City,  the  “City  of  the  Soul,”  as  Lord 
Byron  puts  it.  Who  can  describe  his  feelings 


and  emotions  on  touching  for  the  first  time 
the  sacred  soil  where  the  major  part  of  history 
was  either  made  or  where  it  originated  as  its 
source;  of  the  Republic  that  stands  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  history,  except  by  our  own;  of 
Imperial  Rome,  the  Rome  of  the  Csesars  and 
their  world-embracing  empire,  its  high  civiliza¬ 
tion,  its  matchless  literature,  its  imperishable 
eloquence  and  its  civic  and  military  greatness. 
If  there  were  no  further  proofs  in  plenty,  it 
needs  must  be  conceded,  that  no  mere  chance, 
but  a  special  inspiration  impelled  St.  Peter  to 
establish  here  the  Papacy  on  the  ruins  of  this 
great  empire,  after  being  purified  and  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  innumerable  martyrs, 
including  St.  Paul  and  himself.  It  was  fitting 
that  a  greater,  a  more  far-reaching  empire, 
and  one  that  was  to  endure  for  all  time,  should 
have  Its  centre  here,  and  that  from  here  should 
radiate  the  great  moral  forces  of  Christianity 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  nations  and  for  their 
eternal  well-being.  During  the  onflow  of  the 
centuries  since,  it  has  continued  and  expanded 
in  its  divinely-appointed  mission,  in  being  to 
all  a  home  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  a  centre 
of  authority  and  thereby  the  bond  of  unity  of 
the  Empire  of  Christ. 

Rome  at  this  time  was  thronged  with  eccles- 
aistics  of  a  high  and  low  degree,  with  pilgrim¬ 
ages  from  far  and  near,  in  response  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Pius  X.  to  assist  at  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  Definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Mother  of  Christ — a  dogma 
that  teaches  as  divine  revelation  the  immunity 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  from  all  contact  with 
original  sin  in  the  first  moment  of  her  Concep- 
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tion,  or,  as  Wordsworth  so  beautifully  and  aptly 
phrases — 

THE  VIRGIN. 

“  Motlier  !  whose  virgiu  bosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied  ; 

Woman  !  above  all  women  gloritted, 

Our  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast.” 

A  private  audience  with  the  Holy  Father  is 
always  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance,  the  more  especially  at  this  time, 
when  so  many  dignitaries  and  delegations 
were  looking  for  this  honor.  To  the  courtesy 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Kennedy,  Rector 
of  the  American  College,  our  audience  was 
fixed  for  December  4th,  at  high  noon.  Our 
party  was  made  up  of  the  official  delegation 
of  New  York — Auxiliary  Bishop  Cusack,  Mon¬ 
signori  Lavelle  and  Kearney,  accompanied  by 
Frs.  McIntyre,  Evers,  Murphy,  Dr.  Burstell 
(now  Monsignor)  and  myself  ;  the  Syracuse 
delegation  headed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsig¬ 
nor  Lynch,  Frs.  McEvoy  and  Dougherty  and 
Dean  O’Brien  of  Albany,  together  with  a  few 
friends  from  New  York  and  Chicago,  twenty- 
one  in  all. 

A  f  ew  minutes  before  twelve  we  reached  the 
Bronze  door  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  were  cour¬ 
teously  received  by  the  Swiss  Guards  in  attend¬ 
ance,  conducted  up  three  lateral  flights  of 
marble  stairs,  w'here  we  w'ere  met  by  more  Swiss 
Guards,  who  conducted  us  through  five  or  six 
ante-rooms  to  the  one  where  the  Noble  Guards 
were  in  attendance.  Here  we  made  our  final 
preparations  for  our  presentation — the  ecclesi¬ 
astics  in  cassocks  and  feriola  and  the  ladies  in 
black  dresses  and  veils  of  the  same  color.  As 
we  were  about  to  enter  the  reception  room, 
which  in  this  instance  was  the  Pope’s  private 
study,  we  were  stayed  by  the  Major  Domo,  and 
then  we  heard  the  mellifluous  tones  of  the  bells 
which  the 


“  Dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o’er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnl}',” 
ringing  the  Angelus. 

Those  who  may  remember  the  great  painting 
of  Millais  bearing  that  name,  w'ill  have  some 
idea  of  the  devotion  and  effect  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  prayer  and  Catholic  custom  of  honoring 
thrice  daily  the  Incarnation  of  Our  Lord.  The 
Holy  Father  and  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  of  New  York, 
w’ho  preceded  us  by  a  few  minutes,  recited  the 
Angelus  alternately.  At  its  close  the  doors 
wmre  thrown  open  and  we  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  St.  Peter’s 
successor,  to  whom  were  said  the  aw'ful  and  im¬ 
portant  words,  “  Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my 
sheep.”  “Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  It  was  a  vision  that 
will  abide  with  us  through  life.  We  beheld  be¬ 
fore  us  the  venerable  form  dressed  in  a  white 
cassock,  above  the  medium  height,  with  dark, 
clear  eyes  that  beamed  w'ith  pateral  kindness 
and  lofty  intelligence,  with  hair  tinged  with 
silvery  grey,  a  face  strongly  nrarked  wuth  a 
happy  blending  of  benignity  and  virile  man¬ 
hood,  a  smile  that  was  a  benediction  and  a 
voice  that  was  music.  His  gracious  and  father¬ 
ly  manner  put  us  at  our  ease  at  once.  As  we 
attempted  to  kneel,  he  motioned  us  to  remain 
standing.  Vde  naturally  formed  a  semi-circle 
around  him,  w'hile  Monsignor  Kennedy  and 
Bishop  Cusack  stood  on  his  right  and  left  in 
order  to  make  the  presentation — something  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  our  marriage  receptions.  As 
we  approached  the  Holy  Father  he  extended  for 
us  his  hand  to  enable  us  to  kiss  thereon  the  ring 
of  the  Fisherman,  which  we  did  while  kneeling 
on  one  knee.  As  we  rose,  w'e  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him,  and  then  resumed  our  place. 
When  my  turn  came,  Monsignor  Kennedy  and 
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Dr.  Burstell  told  him  of  my  volume  of  Sermons 
and  Addresses,  a  copy  of  which,  richly  bound 
in  vellum,  encased  in  a  handsome  box  of  the 
same  material,  I  then  presented  to  him,  express¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  high  honor  and  great 
happiness  that  it  afforded  me.  Pius  X.  received 
the  gift  with  a  gracious  smile  that  betokened 
both  his  interest  and  pleasure,  at  the  same  time 
thanking  me  twice  heartily  and  placing  it  care¬ 
fully  on  his  writing  table.  If  ever  I  felt  a  laud¬ 
able  pride  in  my  labors,  my  people,  and  the 
many  and  staunch  friends  of  my  beloved  Mam- 
aroneck,  in  whose  presence  and  at  whose  in¬ 
stance  the  sermons  and  addresses  were  deliv 
ered,  it  was  certainly  at  this  happy  moment. 


Indeed,  it  was  the  thought  and  wish  of  one  of 
my  dear  ones  of  Holy  Trinity  School  that  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  making  this  present  to  the 
Holy  Father.  I  felt  like  the  holy  Simeon  of  old 
when  saying  :  “Now,  O  Lord,  Thou  dost  dismiss 
Thy  servant  in  peace.”  The  fly-leaf  of  the 
book  contained  the  following  inscription  : 

“  Ad  pedes  tuos  provolutus,  Sancte  Pater, 
humillimus  servusTibi  offert  hunc  scriptum  a  me 
librum  Concionum  Orationumque  sperans,  tarn 
ex  corde,  quam  in  scriptis,  perTuam  Beatitudi- 
nem  omnia  in  Christo  restauratura  esse  ;  Isido- 
rus  Meister,  L.L.  D.,  Parochus  Ecclesiee  Sanc- 
tissimae  Trinitatis  Apud  Mamaroneck,  Neo 
Eboraci,  die  IV  Decembris,  1904. 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67,  L.L.  D. 
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Along  the  sunny  meadow, 

Adown  the  mountain  pass, 

The  dandelion’s  aflarning, 

A  candle  in  the  grass. 

It  burns  at  morn  and  noontide, 
Unwasted  and  undimmed. 

And  by  no  elfin  scissors, 

Its  wick  is  gayly  trimmed. 

When  ail  its  gold  has  crumbled. 

And  quite  dissolved  away, 

Along  the  meadow  drifting, 

We  note  a  spectre  spray. 

That  wraith-like,  swirls  and  eddies 
Across  the  sunny  dell, 

Gone  to  what  fiower-heaven, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Louis  D.  McCoy,  Eng.  Soph.,  ’07. 
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Cbe  Denton  of  Raitlesnabe  Den. 


ANY  strange  and  weird  experiences  have 
fallen  to  my  lot,  but  the  one  I  am  about 
to  relate  is  the  strangest  of  them  all.  So 
strange,  that  though  it  happened  forty  long 
years  ago,  I  remember  the  details  as  clearly  as 
though  it  had  happened  yesterday.  This  is 
my  tale  : 

I  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Waterford 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  ^Mountains.  I  have  no  rec¬ 
ollection  of  my  parents,  they  having  died  when 
I  was  still  a  baby.  I  was  left  in  the  care  of  my 
father’s  only  brother,  Fred  Ozab,  the  one  sur¬ 
geon  of  our  little  village.  His  practice  was 
very  small,  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
botany,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  I 
occasionally  accompanied  him  in  his  long  ram¬ 
bles  in  the  mountains. 

One  day  we  had  wandered  farther  than  usual, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  returning  home,  when 
we  came  suddenly  upon  a  little  rocky  valley. 
This  valley  was  filled  with  huge  boulders  of 
every  fantastic  shape,  lying  scattered  about  as 
if  some  giant  had  cast  them  into  the  valley 
from  a  neighboring  cliff.  It  w'as  the  wildest 
spot  I  had  ever  seen — not  a  sound  broke  the 
silence,  not  a  creature  stirred,  the  loneliness 
W'as  complete.  Suddenly  we  w'ere  surprised  to 
see  a  man  and  a  little  boy  appear,  like  tw'O 
phantoms,  from  behind  a  large  rock  and  hasten 
tow'ards  us. 

“Good  heavens  !  uncle,  look  at  those  two,” 
cried  I.  “  I  wonder  what  they  are  doing  in  this 
wild  spot.” 

My  uncle  seemed  as  surprised  as  myself  at 
their  sudden  appearance. 


“  We  have  w'andered  farther  than  I  thought, 
George,”  said  he,  “  for  this  valley  must  be  the 
Valley  of  Rattlesnake  Den,  and  the  two  who 
are  approaching  us,  Alfred  Runner  and  his  lit¬ 
tle  nephew.  There  are  cjueer  stories  told  about 
this  valley,  and  how'  weird  noises  are  heard 
here  at  night.  That  man,  who  is  a  wood-cutter, 
and  the  little  boy  you  see  w'ith  him,  are  its  only 
inhabitants.’’ 

The  approaching  man  presented  a  strange 
appearance.  He  w  as  clad  in  a  thick  navy  blue 
shirt,  open  at  the  neck,  revealing  a  sun-burnt 
chest.  His  thick,  faded  trousers  of  corduroy 
were  tucked  into  an  old  pair  of  top  boots,  while 
a  gray  slouch  hat,  well  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes,  completed  his  costume.  His  face  was 
rugged  and  sun-burnt,  wdth  a  coal  black  mus¬ 
tache  streaked  with  gray.  He  had  not  an  ex¬ 
tra  ounce  of  flesh  on  his  wiry  six  feet  of  frame, 
and  was  a  typical  specimen  of  one  who  has 
spent  his  life  amid  the  wilds  of  nature. 

His  companion,  the  little  boy,  was  not  over 
seven  years  of  age  ;  he  had  a  small,  loving  little 
face,  blue  eyes  and  light  curly  hair,  and  though 
dressed  in  a  rough  suit  of  brown  homespun,  he 
did  not  look  like  a  child  one  w'ould  expect  to 
meet  amid  the  mountains. 

“  Hullo  !  strangers.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  seen  folks  in  this  part  of  the  mountains,” 
said  the  man,  as  he  shook  hands  with  us. 

“  Then  it  must  be  very  lonesome  here,  and 
I  don’t  see  how  your  little  boy  stands  it,”  said 
my  uncle,  looking  at  the  youngster,  who  w'as 
sitting  on  a  stone  and  gazing  timidly  at  us. 

“Yes,  the  happiness  of  my  little  nephew  is 
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the  only  thing  that  worries  me.  Up  till  lately 
he  was  getting  on  quite  well,  but  for  some  time 
past  he  has  been  very  badly  frightened  by 
sounds  heard  here  at  night.  About  a  month 
ago,  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  in  my  cabin, 
with  Allan  playing  on  the  floor,  when  suddenly 
a  harsh,  blood-curdling  laugh  broke  upon  my 
ear.  Again  and  again  it  rang  out,  louder  and 
more  horrible  each  time.  It  was  no  human 
laugh,  it  was  as  if  a  devil  were  mocking  me.  It 
fairly  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins  and  Allan 
began  to  cry  with  terror.  Seizing  my  rifle,  I 
rushed  out  and  fired  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  The  laugh  ceased,  and  the  only  sound  I 
heard  was  that  caused  by  the  pebbles  rolling 
down  the  side  of  the  cliff  and  showing  me  my 
shot  had  been  wasted.” 

When  I  looked  in  the  morning  I  found 
nothing.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  demon  once 
haunted  this  valley  and  drove  to  certain  death 
all  those  who  resided  in  it.  I  have  lived 
thirty  years  in  these  mountains  and  have  never 
heard  a  sound  like  it  before.  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  caused  by  any  wild  animal  that  frequents 
these  regions.  I  tried  to  find  out  the  cause, 
but  could  not. 

“  Two  weeks  later,  at  about  the  same  hour, 
that  same  fiendish  laugh  again  sounded  through 
the  valley.  I  sat  rooted  in  horror  to  my  chair. 
Little  Allan  lay  huddled  on  the  floor,  quivering 
with  terror.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  that  aw¬ 
ful  laugh,  sometimes  fierce  and  harsh,  then  low 
and  mocking.  It  sounded  almost  at  the  door 
now.  I  was  helpless.  I  felt  something  com¬ 
pelling  me  to  look  at  the  window.  I  could 
not  resist  ;  and  looking  up,  I  beheld  a  large 
pair  of  bright,  fiery  eye-balls  gazing  malignantly 
at  me.  With  a  cry  of  terror,  I  seized  my  rifle 
and  fired  both  barrels  at  the  hideous  object. 
There  was  a  sound  of  falling  glass,  then  all  was 
still.  I  rushed  outside,  but  could  see  nothing. 
In  the  morning  it  was  the  same.  Little  Allan 


was  very  sick  at  the  time,  but  he  is  now  re¬ 
covered.  I  am  too  old  to  go  any  place  else> 
and  I  intend  to  remain  in  this  valley,  even 
though  it  is  a  demon  who  is  haunting  me.” 

We  expressed  our  surprise  and  sympathy  at 
this  wonderful  story  and  offered  to  help  the 
man,  but  found  there  was  nothing  we  could  do 
to  aid  him.  After  conversing  for  a  short  while 
we  left  the  two,  as  night  was  fast  approaching 
and  we  had  to  go  a  long  way. 

4; 

That  night,  before  the  roaring  fire  in  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  we  talked  over  the  strange  story  of 
Alfred  Runner.  It  was  a  wretched  night  with¬ 
out.  The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  and 
the  thunder  roared  and  crashed  like  distant 
artillery.  Every  moment  the  lightning  blazed 
forth,  lighting  up  the  room.  I  pitied  anyone 
out  in  that  storm,  and  thought  what  an  awful 
night  it  must  be  up  in  the  mountains,  especially 
in  Rattlesnake  Den. 

About  ten  o’olock,  as  we  were  dozing  in  our 
chairs,  there  was  a  sound  of  hurried  foot-steps 
without  and  a  loud  and  hasty  knocking  at  the 
door.  My  uncle  quickly  threw  it  open,  and  the 
figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  great  coat  stag¬ 
gered  into  the  room. 

“  For  God’s  sake.  Doctor,  come  cjuickly,”  he 
cried  ;  “the  demon  has  come  again  and  my  lit¬ 
tle  nephew  is  dying  with  the  fever.” 

It  was  Alfred  Runner  ;  but  not  the  hardy, 
pleasant-faced  mountaineer  to  whom  we  had 
spoken  that  afternoon,  for  now  his  face  was 
worn  and  haggard  and  he  seemed  to  have  grown 
old  in  a  few  short  hours.  He  sat  trembling  in 
a  chair,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  while  my 
uncle  and  I  prepared  for  our  journey.  In  a 
few  moments  we  were  ready. 

“  Come  quickly,”  Runner  cried,  as  he  lead 
the  way,  “or  Allan  will  die  before  we  reach 
him.” 

It  was  an  awful  journey  we  had  before  us  on 
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that  eventful  night.  Runner  lead,  my  uncle 
was  second  and  I  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  drenching  us  to  the  skin  ; 
the  wind  howled  about  us  and  nearly  swept  us  off 
our  feet.  The  lightning  flashed,  lighting  up  the 
mountains  for  an  instant  and  revealing  fearful 
shapes  to  our  troubled  minds.  The  thunder 
crashed  and  roared,  re-echoing  among  the 
mountains  and  nearly  deafening  us.  Alfred 
Runner  paid  no  heed  to  all  this,  but  hurried  on 
like  a  man  possessed.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
been  travelling  for  hours  when  at  last  he  spoke. 

“  AVe  are  now  entering  Rattlesnake  Den.” 

I  shivered  at  the  thought  as  I  hurried  after 
them.  AATat  was  that  laugh  ?  The  most  nerve- 
rending,  mocking  laugh  I  ever  heard  came 
faintly  to  my  ears  above  the  noise  of  the 
v/ind. 

Runner  broke  into  a  mad  run  and  shrieked  ; 
“  It  is  the  Demon  of  the  Valley,  and  he  is  at 
my  cabin,  where  Allan  is  lying  sick.  In  the 
name  of  God,  I  pray  you  come,  or  he  will  kill 
the  boy.” 

AA^e  followed  him  as  best  we  could,  and  as 
we  ran  that  laugh  kept  ringing  out,  as  if  mock¬ 
ing  us  in  our  attempts  to  save  the  child. 
There  was  the  cabin  ahead  ;  our  journey  was 
over.  The  door  was  wide  open  and  we  rushed 
pell-mell  into  the  room.  It  was  empty  ;  little 
Allan  was  not  there  !  Again  that  fiendish 
laugh  rang  out,  high  up  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  now  insane  man  dashed  up  at 
the  sound,  and  we  followed,  but  somehow  we 
lost  him  in  the  darkness.  AVe  called  his  name 
and  searched  for  him  for  hours  in  vain.  Dis¬ 


heartened,  we  returned  to  the  cabin  and  im¬ 
patiently  waited  for  the  morning. 

That  morning  we  roused  the  village,  and  a 
general  search  was  made  for  the  missing  man. 
AVe  found  him  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice, 
a  lifeless  mass.  He  had  evidently  lost  his  way, 
and,  blinded  and  crazed  by  grief,  had  fallen 
over  the  cliff.  As  for  little  Allan,  nothing  was 
ever  heard  or  seen  of  him,  though  we  hunted 
far  and  long. 

AVhether  some  wild  animal  unknown  to  those 
regions  had  killed  the  child  and  carried  him 
away  to  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  or 
whether  the  spirit  of  evil  himself,  the  guardian 
of  Rattlesnake  Den,  had  spirited  the  boy  away, 
was  to  be  a  mystery  for  many  a  day,  to  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  village.  But  as  it 
was,  few  were  they  who  ever  passed  through  that 
gloomy  valley.  The  same  mocking  laugh  was 
heard  every  night  for  four  long  years  in  that 
dreaded  glen.  Rattlesnake  Den  was  a  synonym 
of  evil  ;  it  was  shunned  by  all  alike. 

Four  years  later,  in  the  darkest  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  a  hunter  shot  a  huge  and 
strange  animal,  unknown  to  those  parts.  AVhen 
its  carcass  was  brought  to  the  village,  my  uncle 
discovered  it  to  be  a  hyena,  an  animal  noted  in  its 
native  wilds  for  its  queer,  mocking  laugh.  This 
animal  has  been  known  to  steal  children  when 
desperate  with  hunger.  How  it  ever  came 
into  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  is  a  mystery  to 
this  day.  But  certain  it  is,  that  after  this 
animal's  death,  no  one  ever  heard  the  Demon 
laugh  again  in  Rattlesnake  Den. 

Harold  A.  Gough,  Prep.,  ’05. 
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Cbe  tnp  10  lUesi  Point. 


Avery  large  crowd  of  the  students  and 
their  friends  boarded  the  “  Isabel  ”  on 
the  morning  of  May  3d  to  invade  West 
Point  with  bats  and  balls  and  good  wishes. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  the  “  fair  ”  and  the 
“  brave,”  v/ere  there.  The  weather  was  not 
only  favorable  ;  it  so  adapted  its  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  warmth  as  to  enhance  all  the  beauty 
of  the  Hudson  and  all  the  vivacity  of  the  holi¬ 
day  makers.  On  a  former  excursion  to  West 
Point,  the  boat  was  too  large  for  the  crowd  ; 
this  year  the  crowd  was  too  large  for  the  boat. 
The  visitors  landed  about  1  P.  M.,  and  the 
courtesy  and  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
West  Point  won  the  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  Fordham  and  its  friends.  Captain  Malone 

and  Cadet - (we  regret  our  ignorance  of 

the  young  gentleman’s  name)  offered  their 
services  as  escorts,  and  showed  very  many  of 
the  visitors  every  object  of  interest  at  the  post. 
Among  those  who  enjoyed  the  excursion  were  : 
Rev.  Fathers  McAvoy,  McKenna,  Lennon, 
Cunnion,  Wilson,  Kiernan,  several  members  of 
the  Fordham  faculty,  Congressman  Goulden, 
Commissioner  Dunn,  Lawyer  Maurice  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Doctors  Edebohls,  Dunn,  Donnellan, 
Howley  and  Chauvet. 

The  game  itself  was  more  friendly  than 
strenuous.  West  Point  perhaps  had  not  its 
best  players  engaged.  Batting  was  brisk  and 
errors  were  generous  on  both  sides. 


The  features  of  the  game  were  the  batting 
of  Raftis,  Murray,  McLane,  Robertson  and 
L.  Hartman  for  the  maroon,  and  the  stick 
work  of  Winston  and  Gardiner  for  the  Cadets. 
Raftis,  L.  Hartman  and  Robertson  also  played 
an  excellent  game  in  the  field. 

McLane  pitched  his  usual  good  game,  strik¬ 
ing  out  eight  men,  allowing  but  eight  scattered 
hits  and  letting  but  three  men  walk. 

FORDHAM  WEST  POINT 


R  H  O  A  E 
Raftis,  3b. ...  I  2  2  I  o 
Murray,  rf...2  2  i  o  o 
McLane,  p...o  2070 

Shean,  2b . i  i  2  i  i 

Robertson,  ib.2  2  no  o 
L.  Hart’n,  ss.  2  3  i  3  o 
H.  Hart’n,  If . .  i  i  i  i  o 
Connelly,  cf . .  i  i  i  o  i 
McCarthy,  c. .  I  1822 

Totals . II  15  27  15  4 

Fordham  . 4 

West  Point . 2 


R  H  o  A  E 

Rockwell,  If .  .2  1010 
Winston,  cf . .  i  3300 
Gron’ger,  3b.  .0  0022 
Weyman,  3b..o  o  o  i  i 
Hanson,  rf...o  i  o  o  o 
Gardiner,  ib.2  2  6  o  i 
Pritchett,  ss.  .0  0340 
Wagner,  2b.  .  i  i  4  i  o 

Hanlon,  c _ o  o  7  2  i 

Lane,  p . i  o  i  2  i 


Totals . 7  8  24  13  6 

o  5  o  o  I  o  I  — II 

I  I  o  o  2  I  o  o —  7 


Left  on  bases — West  Point,  4:  P'ordham,  6.  Two- 
base  hits— Winston,  L.  Hartman.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Groniger,  Hanson,  Pritchett,  Lane,  Murray,  McLane, 
Shean,  H.  Hartman.  First  base  on  errors— West 
Point,  5  ;  Fordham,  3.  Stolen  bases — Hanson  (2), 
Winston,  Raftis  (2),  Shean,  H.  Hartman,  Connelly  (2), 
McCarthy  (2).  Base  on  balls — Off  Lane,  3  ;  off  Mc¬ 
Lane,  4.  Struck  out — By  Lane,  5  ;  by  McLane,  8. 
Hit  by  pitcher— By  Lane,  2.  Passed  balls— Hanlon. 
Umpire— Mr.  Houle.  Time  of  game— i  hr.  30  min, 
Attendance— 1,000. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  ’06. 
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Jl!5  “Euto”  Biograpfey. 


ELLO  !  "  said  a  thin  voice. 

Hello,  yourself !  '''  an.3\vered  Tall 
Tim,  as  he  stood  by  a  city  rubbish 
heap,  rummaging  among  its  old  tin  cans  and 
iron  hoops.  It  was  fast  growing  dusk,  and 
Tim’s  spirits  fell  with  the  twilight,  for  a  voice 
without  a  throat  (//Vseera  strange  and  uncanny. 
'I'hen  he  sought  to  quiet  his  fears  by  mumbling  : 

“’Tain’t  nothin’;  mebbe  I  wuz  dreamin’.” 
A  louder  hello.”  There  was  no  mistaking 
that  thin,  clear  voice,  with  its  tinge  of  sadness. 
It  had  become  quite  dark,  and  the  long  fan¬ 
tastic  shadows  all  about  him  seemed  to  nod  and 
beckon  to  Tim  in  a  very  threatening  manner. 
'Fhen  he  too  thought  of  threatening,  and  again 
of  persuading,  but  somehow  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  anything  but  gaze  about  in  a 
bewildered  manner.  Finally  he  plucked  up 
courage  enough  to  say  : 

“  Who  be  you,  anyhow,  with  your  thin,  frosty 
voice,  an'  no  face  at  all  ?  ” 

“I  am  not  anybody  now,”  replied  the  voice, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  an  old  boiler, 
hardly  discernible  in  the  shadow.  Then  Tim 
forgot  the  hour,  the  place  and  even  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  it  all,  in  listening  to  the  mysterious 
voice  and  its  interesting  narrative. 

“  At  one  time,”  continued  the  voice,  “  I  was 
a  30-H.  P.,  4-cylinder  limousine  car,  but  now  I 
am  but  its  ghost,  which  you  see  in  this  old 
gasoline  tank.  I  was  the  model  of  my  kind, 
and  the  bill  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  John  D. 
Dockefeller,  all  on  my  account,  was  worthy  to 
bear  his  name.  From  the  day  I  first  drank 
gasoline  at  the  garage  of  M.  Rochambeau  de 


FAbsinthe  at  Paris,  I  had  cherished  iti  my 
motor  heart  the  desire  to  be  purchased  by  a 
millionaire.  So  it  was  no  wonder  that  my 
lamps  bulged  with  pride  when,  by  a  clever  turn 
of  my  left  searchlight,  I  managed  to  read  on  a 
large  placard  my  future  owner’s  name,  for  hu¬ 
man  lamps  have  often  bulged  with  lesser  cause. 
Like  every  youth,  whether  mobile  or  human,  I 
longed  for  the  fast  life,  and  because  of  this 
desire  I  am  here  to-night  to  tell  you  my  tale 
of  woe.  When  my  millionaire  owner  jumped 
aboard  me  for  his  first  spin,  I  felt  a  thrill  of 
gladness  from  the  crank  on  my  shaft  to  the 
lamp  on  my  rear,  and  I  was  seized  by  a  desire 
for  freedom  from  my  brakes  and  levers. 

“In  my  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  I  strained 
my  speed  control,  and  my  clutch  tightened  in 
the  determination  to  make  a  record,  which  I 
had  heard  was  to  be  desired  by  any  automo¬ 
bile.  Away  I  shot,  while  poor  Mr.  Dockefeller 
cried  out  in  despair.  Down  Fifth  Avenue  I 
sped,  leaving  in  my  wake  a  trail  of  shattered 
vehicles,  aching  bones  and  limping  dogs  and 
horses.  I  remember  sending  one  just-looking 
individual  heavenward,  but  he  didn’t  deserve 
that  fate,  for  his  vituperation  of  me  disqualified 
him.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  Flatiron 
Building,  where  I  turned  into  Broadway,  I  was 
pursued  by  enough  ‘Amalgamated  Copper’ 
(on  foot,  mounted  and  with  bicycles  )  to  put 
down  half  a  dozen  transit  strikes  ;  for  when 
they  recognized  my  solitary  passenger,  they 
seemed  suddenly  to  realize  that  duty  came  be¬ 
fore  pleasure.  They  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
overtake  me  when  Mr.  Dockefeller  stepped  into 
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the  enclosed  section  of  my  anatomy  and  held 
through  the  rear  window  a  check,  whose  mar¬ 
ket  value  was  a  thousand  dollars.  At  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  he  made  a  ‘  leap  for  life,’  and 
landed  gently  among  the  soft  shrubbery  of 
Union  Square,  and  I  was  glad  of  this,  for 
I  bore  him  no  ill-will.  At  this  point  the  chase 
ended,  for  Mr.  D.  still  held  the  check.  Around 
‘dead  man’s  curve  ’  I  sped,  demolishing  a 
Fourteenth  Street  horse  car,  which  type  of 
vehicle  was  then  used  on  that  thoroughfare. 
On  and  on  I  raced,  making  short  work  of 
many  a  like  conveyance,  as  I  passed  the  num¬ 
erous  queer-named  streets  where  these  2-H. 
P.  crosstown  lines  are  operated.  By  the  time 
I  reached  lower  Broadway  I  had  lost  much 
of  my  energy,  and  my  stomach  constantly 
reminded  me  that  I  was  thirsty.  Consequently 
I  bowled  into  Bowling  Green  in  quite  a  gentle 
mood,  having  barely  enough  strength  to  run 
through  the  high  iron  fence  that  surrounds  it. 
Then  I  became  quite  calm  and  sober,  and 
began  to  realize  the  damage  I  had  done,  and  I 
determined  to  conduct  myself  better  in  the 
future, 

“  But  my  determination  was  useless,  for  a 


reaction  set  in  and  my  gasoline  tank  burst, 
shattering  me  into  a  thousand  pieces.  It  was 
then  that  I  saw  my  late  owner  step  off  a  car 
and  push  his  way  through  the  crowd  that  had 
surrounded  me.  My  sight  left  me  when  my 
only  remaining  searchlight  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  I  heard  Mr.  Dockefeller  remark  in  a  sad 
tone  ;  ‘If  all  my  property  acted  thus,  I  should 
soon  be  a  poor  man.’  Those  were  the  last 
words  I  heard,  until  I  found  myself  in  this  un¬ 
pleasant  spot. 

“  ‘  Here  I  must  sta}',  day  after  day, 

No  change  of  scene,  no  gasoline  1  ’ 

“And  if  I  had  gasoline  in  plenty,  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  keep  it  from  running  out 
through  these  old  pipes  and  holes.  This  is  my 
story — my  tale  of  woe.  You’d  better  hurry 
home  to  supper  now,  for  it’s  most  too  dark  for 
human  eyes  to  see.” 

“Home?  Supper?”  queried  Tall  Tim. 
“  Them’s  strange  words  to  me.  Then  he  walked 
over  to  where  the  old  tank  lay,  and  lifting  it 
carefully,  put  it  down  in  a  corner  where  the 
ground  did  not  seem  quite  so  hard  and  rocky. 

‘‘Good  night  !  ”  he  said,  sadly,  and  climbed 
the  fence. 


Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Prep.,  '06. 
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UNDER  the  shadows  of  the  slumbering 
mountains  of  V^ermont,  b}^  the  side  of 
an  ever  winding,  ever  leaping  little 
mountain  stream  there  nestled  the  tiny  hamlet 

of  B - Above  and  to  the  west  of  the 

little  village  rises  a  huge  cloud-capped  mount 
whose  summit  on  a  summer’s  evening, 
when  the  king  of  day,  wearied  with  his 
journey  across  the  sky,  is  sinking  calmly 
and  peacefully  to  his  rest,  seems  crowned  with 
a  diadem  of  golden  vapour.  Down  below  and 
to  the  east  of  the  hamlet  there  stretches  the 
broad  expanse  of  a  placid  lake  in  which  is  reflect¬ 
ed  the  image  of  the  golden-crowned  mount,  and 
into  whose  bosom  the  streamlet  pours  its 
troubled  waters.  To  the  north  stands  a  lord¬ 
ly  forest  nodding  its  green  crests  beneath  the 
gentle  breezes  which  blow  over  the  lake  from 
the  corn-fields  and  orchards  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  valley. 

It  was  in  this  secluded  spot  that  John  Rey- 
nalds  had  built  his  home.  John  was  a  portly, 
congenial  old  gentleman  whose  honest,  kindly 
face,  like  the  lamp  brought  into  a  room  of  dark¬ 
ness,  spread  its  warmth  and  congeniality  over 
all  who  came  within  its  influence.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  had  made  his  fortune  in  manu¬ 
facturing  silk,  but  his  heart  had  sickened  with 
the  turmoil  of  the  city  and  the  hardness  of 
men  in  their  mad  struggle  for  gold  ;  so  he 
sold  out  his  business  and  moved  to  this  little 
spot.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  village  folk  around  him.  His 
wife,  a  gentle,  comely  lady,  made  a  fit  spouse  for 
such  a  man,  and  an  excellent  mother  for  his  four 


fine  children.  James,  the  oldest,  a  pious,  man¬ 
ly  and  modest  youth,  was  the  idol  of  both 
father  and  mother  and  the  pride  of  his  three 
beautiful  sisters. 

When  in  business,  Mr.  Reynalds  had  met  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Fuller,  and  as  their 
business  had  thrown  them  a  great  deal  to¬ 
gether,  their  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
a  fast  friendship.  Fuller  was  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  was  a  thorough  Southerner — haughty, 
quick-tempered  and  proud — proud  of  his  name, 
proud  of  his  family,  proud  of  his  birth-place, 
the  South.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  those 
who  knew  him  would  attest,  he  was  the  soul  of 
honor,  kind,  generous  and  true. 

When  John  Reynalds  retired,  Charles  Fuller 
always  made  it  a  point  from  time  to  time  to 
visit  his  old  friend  in  his  mountian  retreat  and 
to  bring  his  family  along  with  him.  Thus  it 
was  that  James  Reynalds  was  thrown  in  the 
company  of  young  Charles  Fuller,  the  only  son 
of  his  father’s  friend.  Young  Charles  was  in¬ 
deed  a  handsome  fellow.  He  was  of  a  light 
complexion,  with  large,  laughing  blue  eyes,  tall 
and  well  proportioned.  Riding,  hunting  and 
other  outdoor  sports  of  the  South  had 
given  him  the  strength  of  a  lion  and  the  agility 
of  a  lynx,  tie  was  a  born  leader — daring, 
generous  and  brave. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  soon  grew  up 
between  these  youths  a  strong  attachment. 
Many  a  pleasant  ramble  did  they  take  together 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  woods  of 
Vermont,  confiding  to  each  other  their  hopes, 
their  ambitions,  their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 
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When  young  James  was  seventeen  he  went 
south  to  pay  a  visit  to  Charles  Fuller.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  troublesome  days  were  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  our  country.  The  slavery  question 
and  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  States  were 
being  discussed  by  every  highway  and  byway. 
Men's  minds  were  becoming  more  and  more 
agitated.  The  very  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
rumors  of  war  and  strife.  James  having  been 
brought  up  in  New  England,  imbibed  of  course 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
country  on  the  question  of  slavery  and  seces¬ 
sion,  and  consequently  had  very  firm  views 
upon  them.  One  day  he  was  riding  over  the 
plantation  with  his  friend,  when  the  latter, 
angered  by  an  action  of  a  slave  who  was 
accompanying  them,  raised  his  riding-whip  to 
strike  the  poor  wretch.  This  was  too  much 
for  a  Vermonter  to  stand.  Before  the  blow 
could  descend  James  gripped  Charles  by  the 
arm  and  wrenched  the  whip  from  his  hand  and 
cast  it  far  into  a  neighboring  field.  Charles, 
his  face  livid  with  anger,  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  exclaimed  :  “  Take  that  for  your  interfer¬ 

ence,”  and  he  dealt  his  old  friend  a  stinging  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  For  a  moment  anger 
reigned  supreme  on  the  countenance  of  James, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  expression  soon 
softened  into  one  of  sorrow.  Giving  his  friend 
a  look  that  spoke  volumes,  he  quietly  turned  his 
horse  and  rode  toward  the  house,  with  his  head 
still  ringing  from  the  blow  he  had  received 
and  with  his  heart  bruised  and  crushed  by 
its  first  sorrow.  Charles  with  angry  eyes  gazed 
for  a  moment  or  so  at  his  departing  friend  ; 
then  dismounted,  leaped  over  the  fence  into 
the  field,  procured  his  whip,  remounted  and 
rode  like  fury  in  the  opposite  direction,  until 
his  noble  little  animal  was  on  the  point  of 
dropping.  Then  he  turned  her  head  and  rode 
homeward.  When  ,he  reached  the  house  he 
learned  that  James  had  returned  and  left  for 


the  North,  merely  stating  to  Mr.  Fuller  that  he 
could  not  remain  any  longer.  Charles,  after  a 
joyless  supper,  retired  to  his  room,  threw  him¬ 
self  on  his  bed  and  passed  the  most  wretched 
night  in  his  young  life  in  a  feverish  struggle 
between  his  pride  and  his  love. 

The  following  September  James  Reynalds 
entered  the  seminary  in  the  North,  whilst 
Charles  Fuller  entered  a  military  academy  in 
the  South. 

Then  came  the  fatal  year  of  ’61,  when  the 
storm  which  had  long  been  brewing  broke  forth 
in  all  its  fury. 

Young  Charles  Fuller  came  forth  from  the 
military  academy  and  entered  the  Confederate 
Army.  Many  a  tear  it  cost  his  fond  parents  to 
see  him,  while  the  air  resounded  with  the  mar¬ 
tial  strains  of  “  Dixie”  and  flags  waved  in  the 
breezes,  march  away  at  the  head  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  perhaps  never  to  return.  In  Vermont  at 
the  same  time  a  mother's  and  a  father’s  heart 
were  filled  with  joy  to  see  their  son  come  forth 
from  the  seminary  a  priest.  When  Father 
James  told  them  that  he  was  to  go  to  the  war 
as  a  chaplain,  selfish  fears  arose  in  their  hearts, 
but  these  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  noble 
thought  that  their  son’s  mission  was  one  of 
love  and  kindness.  He  was  to  administer  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  on  the  bloody  fields 
of  battle. 

The  war  continued  with  varied  success. 
Charles  Fuller  had  earned  the  shoulder  straps 
of  a  major  whilst  James  Reynalds  was  earning 
for  himself  an  everlasting  reward  in  Heaven. 
Then  came  the  fatal  Gettysburg.  Father  J amcs 
took  up  his  post  as  near  the  battle-field  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  there  with  sorrowing  eyes  witnessed 
the  most  terribleof  slaughters.  Bullets  whistled 
around  him  and  shot  and  shell  screamed  as 
they  passed  over  his  head,  but  all  day  long  he 
worked  among  the  wounded  and  dying  that 
were  brought  in  from  the  firing  line. 
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But  as  the  day  began  to  die  and  the  roar  and 
din  of  the  cannons  and  the  rattle  of  musketry 
slowly  and  reluctantly  ceased,  he  went  forth  to 
the  hillside  where  the  battle  had  raged  the 
fiercest.  Oh  !  what  a  scene  it  was.  Men 
wounded  and  dying  had  been  mowed  down  and 
strewn  about  like  hay  before  a  scythe.  Cries, 
moans  and  wails  of  suffering  rent  the  air,  while 
the  heavens,  which  could  be  faintly  seen 
through  the  smoke  of  battle,  crimson  with 
the  last  dying  rays  of  the  sun,  seemed  to  re¬ 
flect  the  blood-dyed  field. 

Father  James  worked  ceaselessly,  giving  help 
and  consolation  to  all  whom  he  could,  whether 
clad  in  Blue  or  Gray.  Hours  passed  by,  still 
he  worked  on.  AVhen  the  pale  moon  arose,  he 
could  be  seen  going  from  man  to  man,  hearing 
their  confessions,  blessing  and  consoling  them. 
It  was  while  he  was  bending  over  a  little 
drummer-boy  preparing  him  for  Heaven  that 
he  heard  some  one  hist  the  word  “priest.” 
Thinking  it  was  some  one  needing  his 
assistance,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  with 
the  dying  boy  he  turned  to  go  to  the  dying 
man  whom  he  thought  had  called  him.  But  he 
stopped  with  a  sudden  start.  T.  here  some  ten 
feet  before  him  stood  the  man  who  had  called 
to  him,  pointing  his  rifle  at  him.  The  face 
of  the  man,  on  which  the  moonlight  was  now 
shining,  wore  a  diabolical  grin,  his  eyes  were 
extended  and  glaring,  his  teeth  firmly  clenched. 
In  an  instant  Father  James  realized  that  the 
man  was  a  maniac.  He,  as  was  afterwards 
learned,  had  been  an  Atheist  and  had  hated 
all  things  connected  with  religion,  but  above 
all  priests.  Now,  maddened  with  the  pain 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received,  he  sought  to 
take  the  life  of  the  priest  before  him.  But  just 
as  the  words  came  from  his  lips,  “  Die,  dog  of 
a  priest,”  and  he  pressed  the  trigger  of  his 


musket,  a  form  clad  in  the  scarlet  and  gray 
of  a  Confederate  officer  leaped  up  from  the 
ground  between  the  priest  and  his  assassin. 
Two  shots  rang  out  on  the  night  air  ;  two  forms 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  priest  was  unhurt. 
The  Confederate  officer  had  shot  the  maniac 
dead  with  his  revolver,  but  in  doing  so  received 
the  bullet  intended  for  the  priest.  Father  James, 
quick  as  a  flash,  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  fallen 
officer  and  bent  over  his  bleeding  body  and 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  given 
his  life  for  him.  Then  a  deathly  palor  spread 
over  the  countenance  of  the  priest,  cold  beads 
of  sweat  covered  his  forehead  and  he  trembled 
in  every  limb.  Then  from  his  pale  lips  came 
the  words,  “  My  God  ! — it  is — it  is — Charles.” 
Then  gently  he  raised  the  head  of  his  boy¬ 
hood’s  friend  and  poured  a  few  drops  from  his 
flask  between  his  pale  lips  and  gazed  wistfully 
into  the  face  before  him,  with  the  hot  tears 
welling  up  in  his  eyes.  Slowly  Charles  opened 
his  eyes  and  a  faint  smile  spread  over  his  ashen 
countenance.  Then  from  his  parted  lips  came 
a  voice  weak  and  low  :  “  Thank  God,  Jim, 

I  have  at  last  made  up  for  that~blow.  You 
will  forgive  me — now.  I  was  afraid  I  could  not 
rise  in  time  when  I  saw  that  man  raise  his  gun. 
Thank  God  that  I  fell  wounded  in  this  spot,  or 
else — ”  Then  a  paroxysm  of  pain  shook  his 
entire  frame.  His  face  became  distorted  and 
his  hands  grasped  the  empty  air.  Then  came 
his  voice  again,  this  time  fainter  and  in  gasps  ; 
“  Bless  me — Jim,  I  went — to  confession  before 
— the  battle.  I  am — going — Jim — good-bye. 
I  am — happy — Jesus — Mary — Joseph — into  thy 
hands — I  commend — my — ” 

Before  he  could  utter  the  next  word  his  noble 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  bliss  and  peace  in 
Heaven. 


Joseph  McKee,  4th  Prep. 
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$t.  3obn’$  Debating  Society. 


The  following  questions  were  debated 
during  the  present  term  : — 

February  27TH,  1905. 

Resolved — “  That  Education  supported  by  Tax¬ 
ation  shall  cease  with  the  Grammar 
School.” 

Affirmative  : — -William  Brennan,  Paul  Maher. 
Negative  : — Joseph  Geise,  Edmund  Kraft. 
Decided_in  favor  of  the  Affirmative. 

March  6th,  1905. 

Resolved — “That  our  large  Department  Stores 
are  injurious  to  the  Public  Good.” 
Affirmative  : — William  Kennedy,  Hugh  Mc- 
Loughlin.  Negative  : — Ferdinand  Convery, 

John  Hinchliffe. 

Decided  in  favor  of  the  Negative. 

March  13TH,  1905. 

Resolved —  “That  Military  Drill  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  Fordham.” 

Affirmative  : — George  McNally,  Alexander 
Termini.  Negative  ; — Vincent  Seiler,  Loring 
Black. 

Decided  for  Affirmative. 

March  2oth,  1905. 

This  is  the  date  set  for  the  Trial  Debate. 
Resolved — “That  Education  supported  by  Tax¬ 
ation  shall  cease  with  the  Grammar 
School.” 

Affirmative: — Thos.  Fallon,  William  Fallon, 
Frances  Oliver.  Negative  : — Richard  Baker, 
Thos.  Connolly,  Ignatius  Coveney. 


March  27TH,  1905. 

Resolved — “  That  Capital  Punishment  be  abol¬ 
ished.” 

Affirmative  : — Thos.  Connolly,  Loring  Black, 
Ferdinand  Convery,  Vincent  Seiler,  Alexander 
Termini.  Negative  : — Edward  O’Toole,  John 
Barry,  John  Hinchliffe,  Joseph  Cunningham. 

Decided  in  favor  of  the  Affirmative. 

April  30,  1905. 

Resolved — “That  Greek  be  retained  as  an  es¬ 
sential  subject  in  the  course  leading  to 
B.  A.” 

Affirmative  : — William  Gill,  Hugh  McLough- 
lin,  Lawrence  Ryan,  Edward  O’Toole.  Neg¬ 
ative  : — Thos.  Mansfield,  George  Hayes. 

April  ioth,  1905. 

Resolved — “  That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  justifies 
the  President  regarding  his  San  Domingo 
Policy.” 

Affirmative  : — John  Hinchliffe,  Loring  Black, 
Vincent  Seiler,  Thomas  Conlon.  Negative  : — 
Joseph  Geise,  Ferdinand  Convery,  Paul  Maher, 
Edward  O’Toole. 

Decided  in  favor  of  the  Affirmative. 

April  17TH,  1905. 

Resolved — “That  Public  Ownership  of  Rail¬ 
roads,  Telegraphs  and  Express  Business  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  of  the  American  People.” 

Affirmative  : — William  Gill,  Edward  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Thos.  Connolly.  Negative  : — Vincent 
Seiler,  Francis  Oliver,  Thomas  Conlon. 
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Cbe  Dramatic  and  Dice  €lub$’  Entertainment. 

Garnegi©  L,yG©um,  May  1st,  190S, 


The  zealous  efforts  of  the  musical  clubs, 
orchestra  and  Dramatic  Association  to 
make  a  success  of  the  concert  and  drama 
presented  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  on  the  night  of 
May  ist,  were  rewarded  by  the  presence  of  a 
large,  enthusiastic  and  keenly  appreciative 
audience. 

The  gratifying  result  of  the  frequent  re¬ 
hearsals  was  evident  in  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Glee  Club,  which  rendered  several  selections 
in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  The  chorus,  “  The 
Scandinavian  National  Anthem,’’  merited  par¬ 
ticular  commendation. 

The  various  sprightly  selections  executed 
with  skilful  finish  by  the  Banjo  and  Mandolin 
Clubs  commanded  the  generous  applause  due 
to  them. 

Great  credit  should  be  given  to  the  orches¬ 
tra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Ignatius 
Coveney.  The  pieces  were  well  chosen  and 
afforded  the  accomplished  musicians  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  displaying  their  talents.  The 
finale,  “  Hail,  Men  of  Fordham,  Hail,”  given 
by  the  orchestra  and  glee  clubs,  was'especially 
fine. 

The  solos  were  well  sung.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Maguire,  who  was  to  sing  the  “  Erlking” 
and  “King  of  the  Winds,”  was  regretted, 
but  the  audience  had  great  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  able  substitution  of  Mr.  Fallon.  Mr. 
James  Coveney  scored  considerable  success  in 
his  comic  songs  and  was  heartily  applauded. 
The  soloists  were,  however,  very  few  ;  a 


greater  number  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  warmly  received. 

The  acting  of  the  Dramatic  Association  was 
fairly  good.  The  play  was  a  one-act  farce 
entitled,  “  Make  Your  Wills,”  and  as  it  has  been 
fully  explained  in  a  previous  issue  of  the 
Monthly,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
detail  here.  Mr.  Walpole  as  Mr.  Ireton  was 
an  interesting  character  ;  his  voice  was  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  the  part.  The  characters 
of  Charles,  Mr.  Ireton’s  son,  and  Septimus  Plot¬ 
ter,  his  nephew,  were  cleverly  impersonated  by 
Mr.  Esmond  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Nally  made  a  very  methodical,  imposing  at¬ 
torney.  Mr.  James  Coveney  acted  the  part  of 
Joseph  Brag,  Plotter’s  servant  ;  it  was  a  difficult 
role  and  he  acquitted  himself  creditably  in  it. 
The  acting  of  Mr.  Connelly  as  Foresight,  Mr. 
Ireton’s  butler,  showed  an  intelligent  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  character  he  represented. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  exerted  their  best  en¬ 
deavors,  and  their  best  recompense  was  the 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  a  more  than  usually 
large  audience  of  the  friends  of  Fordham. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Coveney, 
S.  J.,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  making  the 
evening’s  entertainment  a  success. 

Pateoxesses. 

Mrs.  Alfred  V.  Amy,  Mrs.  .1.  J.  Barry,  Mrs,  J.  Hilary 
Bouillon,  Miss  Bouvier,  Mrs.  I.  Bell  Brennan,  Mrs.  James 
N.  Butler,  Mrs.  G-.  M.  Edebohls,  Mrs.  James  M.  Fallon, 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Haiien,  Mrs.  Henry  U.  Heide,  Mrs.  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  J.  Henry  McCoy,  Mrs.  A.  McNally,  Mrs. 
Thomas  K.  Murray,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Oelrichs.  Mrs.  James  A.  O’Gornian,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Smith. 
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Part  One. 

1.  Overture — “Opera  Melodies” . Luder.s 

College  Orchestra 

j  Erlkiug' . Scliubert 

oiigsj  King  of  tlie  Winds . David 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Maguire 

o  P^S’Dlation  Plaint . Phys  Herbert 

3.  Glees  <  ,  - - - - 

I  (b).  The  Cruel  Man . Steele 

4.  Potpourri — “Haut  Ton” . Weidt 

Mandolin  Club 

5.  Humorous  Songs — Selected 

Mr.  James  A.  Coveney 


(a) .  Mollie  Malone . Rhys  Herbert 

(b) .  Beware . Atkinson 

1.  Promenade — “L’  Africain” . Jennings 

Banjo  Club 

8.  Chorus — Scandinavian  National  Anthem. . Grieg 

Glee  Club 

9.  Finale — “Hail,  Men  of  Fordham,  Hail”. .  .J.  I.  Coveney 

Combined  Clubs  and  Orchestra 

Part  Two 

Prelude — “Belvidere”  . . Laurendease 

College  Orchestra 

Fordham  University  Dramatic  Association 

IN 

“  MAKE  YOUR  WILLS” 

A  FARCE  IN  ONE  ACT 

Scene — “  A  Room  in  the  Ireton  Mansion 


THE  CAST 

Mr.  Ireton . . Mr.  Walpole 

Charles  (his  son) . Mr.  Edward  O’Brien 

Septimus  Plotter  (his  Nephew) . Mr.  Hayes 

Process  (an  Attorney) .  Mr.  Herbert  McNally 

.Joseph  Brag  (Servant  to  Plotter) . Lfr.  James  Coveney 

Fonright  (Ireton’s  Butler) . Mr.  Connolly 

Recessional — “  Victor  ” . . . Jordan 


College  Orchestra 


First  Tenor 

Bernard  J.  Vincent.  '07 
Andrew  J.  Dooley,  ’07 
Vincent  J.  Kearns,  '05 
James  Corbett,  ’08 
John  C.  Slone,  ’08 
Thomas  H.  Stack,  ’07 

First  Bass 

Homer  V.  Sullivan,  ’05 
Frederick  Smith,  ’08 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  '05 
Bertram  L.  Murphy,  ’07 
William  A.  Barry,  ’07 
George  Smith,  '06 


Second  Tenor 
AVilliam  J.  Fallon,  'OG 
John  J.  Barry,  '07 
John  Hinchlilic,  '00 
Alexander  Termini,  'OC 
Bernard  J.  Dougherty,  ’08 
John  1.  Coveney,  '06 

Second  Bass 
George  V.  McNall}',  '05 
Paul  C.  Maher,  '09 
Clarence  .1.  Maguire,  '08 
Hubert  J.  McNally,  ’06 
.Tames  A.  Coveney,  '08 
Fred  A.  Koontz,  ’08 


Mandolin  Club 
Paul  C.  Maher,  ’07,  Leader 
H.  J.  Flannery,  '05  V.  P.  Krauss,  ’05 

M.  V.  Rodriguez,  ’06  F.  M.  Diaz,  '05 

F.  A.  Koontz,  '08  G.  L.  McCoy,  '08 

J.  Hinchliffe,  ’07  W.  A.  Barry,  '08 

A.  J.  Dooley,  '08  S.  J.  Quinn,  ’07 

G.  J.  Grady,  ’08 


Banjo  Club 

C.  Dana  Redmond,  ’06  Leader 
J.  D.  Sweeney,  '05  L.  D.  McCoy,  '07 

Fred  Smith,  '08  H.  J.  McNally,  '06 

J.  F.  Belden,  ’07 


Guitars 

J.  S.  Quinn,  '08  R,  C.  Maher,  '08 

Alexander  Termini,  '07  E.  V.  Wren,  '08 

Vio  lincetlos 

J.  1.  Coveney,  ’06  E.  J.  Wright,  '08 

Orchestra 

M.  V.  Rodriguez,  1st  Violin  J.  I.  Coveney,  1st  Cornet 
E.J.  Wright,  1st  Violin  Oscar  Gude,  Sd  Cornet 
G.  J.  Grady,  2d  Violin  Paul  Maher,  Piano 

Fred  Smith,  Flute  J.  A.  Coveney,  Drums 


FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  CLUBS 
Rev.  Mr.  J.  W.  Covene}',  S.  J.,  Director  of  Music  and  Drama 
Glee  Club 

George  V.  McNally,  ’06,  Manager 


Dramatic  Association 

President,  Edmund  J.  O'Connor,  '05  Thirty-six  Members 
Prof.  Halm,  Accompanist 
Prof.  F.  E.  Dunn,  Instrumental  Instructor 
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Fordham,  19  ;  St.  Francis  Xavier,  3. 

The  Fordhams  completely  outclassed  the 
Xavier  boys,  April  ist,  in  a  one-sided 
game.  The  visitors  displayed  want  of 
practice  and  team  work,  and  the  game  in  gen¬ 
eral  was  uninteresting. 

'i’he  score  : — 


rue 

Fordham . i  051  iii.x — 19  16  i 

St.  Francis  Xavier. ..o  003000  —  3  2  9 
Fordham,  8  ;  Tufts,  3. 

The  varsity  played  the  strong  Tufts  College 
team  on  April  7th,  defeating  them  by  their  su¬ 
perior  stick  work  and  sensational  fielding, 
'rhe  features  of  the  game  were  the  batting  of 
Simon  and  Donovan  for  the  visitors,  and  the 
stick  work  of  L.  Hartman  and  Raftis  for  Ford¬ 
ham. 


The  score  : — 


RHE 

Fordham . 2  0001230  x — 8  9  7 

1  lifts . 01000020  o- — 3  8  3 


Fordham,  6  ;  Ursinus,  i. 

The  Ursinus  College  team  were  completely 
outclassed  in  an  uninteresting  game  on  April 
13th.  Murray  pitched  in  excellent  form,  strik¬ 
ing  out  nine  men  and  allowing  but  three  scat¬ 
tered  hits.  The  home  team  hit  the  ball  often 
and  timely  and  their  fielding  was  brilliant, 
especially  Oliver  and  Connell}^,  who  made  sen¬ 
sational  catches  in  the  field.  Snyder  for  Ur¬ 
sinus  batted  well,  getting  two  of  the  three  hits. 

The  .score  : — 


Fordham . 00301  loi  x — 6  10  2 

Ursinus . o  0010000  o — i  3  3 


Princeton,  4  ;  Fordham,  2. 

The  varsity  met  their  first  defeat  of  the 
season  in  a  game  that  was  full  of  interest  from 
beginning  to  end,  at  Princeton,  on  April  12th. 
The  gam-e  was  the  best  played  up  to  date  on 
Nassau  Field,  and  Fordham  won  the  praise  of 
the  New  York  Press  by  their  superb  fielding, 
and  the  Nassau  boys  for  their  batting. 

The  score  follows: — 


PRINCETON 

R  H  O  A  E 

Reid,  ss . i  2  i  i  o 

McLean,  3b. .  i  i  2  4  o 

Wells,  2b . o  2110 

Cooney,  c . o  o  g  o  o 

Forsythe,  If.  ..o  i  i  o  o 
Heim,  cf. . .  .0  i  2  o  o 
Bard,  ib  . . . . i  1810 

Henry,  rf . o  o  2  o  0 

Cook,  p . I  I  I  2  o 


FORDHAM 

K  H  O  A  E 
Raftis,  3b. ...  I  2  2  I  o 
Murray,  rf. . .  .0  o  i  o  o 
Mcl.ane,  p. .  .0  o  i  3  o 
Shean,  2b. ...  i  i  o  i  o 
Robertson,  ib.o  1900 
L.  Hart’n,  ss.  . o  0250 
H.  Hart’n,  If .  .0  0100 

Oliver,  cf . 00100 

McCarthy,  c. .  .0  0720 


Totals . 4  9  27  9  o  Totals  _  2  4  24  12  o 

Princeton . o  1000003  x — 4 

Fordham . o  o  o  i  0  o  o  i  o — 2 


Earned  runs — Princeton,  4.  Sacrifice  hit — Murray. 
First  base  on  balls— Off  Cook,  2  ;  off  McLane,  2. 
Struck  out — By  Cook,  8  ;  by  McLane,  4.  Stolen  bases 
— Reid,  Forsythe,  Raftis  (3),  Murray,  Shean,  Robert¬ 
son.  Passed  balls — McCarthy.  Balks — Cook,  1. 
Time  of  game — i  hr.  40  min.  Umpire — Mr.  Horner. 


Fordham,  4  ;  Penn.  State,  3. 

On  April  27th  the  team  met  and  defeated  the 
strong  Penn.  State  nine  in  a  close  and  exciting 
game. 

McLane  pitched  in  fine  form  and  led  the 
team  at  the  bat.  Up  to  the  ninth  inning  the 
game  was  a  tie.  In  the  ninth  the  Fordhams 
pulled  off  a  lightning  double  play  which  ended 
the  Pennsylvanians’  chances  to  score.  For  the 
maroon,  in  this  inning,  Connelly  singled,  stole 


The  Fordham  Relay  Team. 

Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  names  of  the  Relay  team  are:  Homer  V.  Sullivan,  ’05:  Joseph  D.  Sweeney.  ’05  (Capt.); 

C.  Cassasa,  ’08;  F.  Nebrick,  ’08. 
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second  and  came  home  on  Mason’s  wild  throw 
of  McCarthy’s  bounder. 

The  score  : — 


R  H  E 

Fordham . 00020100  i — 4  7  2 

Penn.  State . o  2000100  o — 3  6  2 


Fordham,  6  ;  Trinity,  5. 

In  weather  that  was  more  fit  for  football 
than  a  baseball  game,  the  Fordhams  defeated 
in  an  eight  inning  contest  the  Trinity  College 
team  of  Hartford,  in  a  listless  game  on  April 
29th.  The  weather,  which  was  damp  and  raw, 
prevented  the  team  from  playing  up  to  their 
usual  standard.  Murray,  after  the  second  in¬ 
ning,  settled  down,  allowing  the  Hartford  boys 
three  hits  and  striking  out  eight  men.  The 
features  of  the  game  were  the  home  run  drive 
of  H.  Hartman  and  his  throw  to  the  plate 
doubling  up  Bowman, 
i  The  score  : — 


R  H  E 

Fordham . i  3  i  o  i  o  o  x — 6  6  2 

Trinity . 0410000  o — 5  3  i 


FORDHAM  WINS  RELAY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

For  many  years  past  Fordham  has  tried  to 
pick  a  representative  relay  team  to  send  to  the 
annual  relay  games  held  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  attempt,  up  to  the  present 
year,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  no  team  was 
sent. 

AVith  the  many  victories  which  the  relay  team 
had  to  its  credit  during  the  winter,  the  pros¬ 


pects  for  success  at  the  first  outdoor  meet  of 
the  season  were  bright.  A  team  was  selected, 
and  its  success  far  surpassed  expectations. 

From  the  first  week  in  April  track  men  tried 
hard  for  [jositions,  and  it  was  not  until  the  26th 
of  the  month  that  Coach  Halpin  finally  selected 
a  winning  team.  The  men  picked  were  :  J.  D. 
Sweeney,  ’05  (Capt.),  C.  Cassasa,  ’08,  F.  Neb- 
rick,  ’08,  and  H.  Sullivan,  ’05,  who,  although 
slightly  shaken  up  by  a  hurried  departure, 
arrived  at  Franklin  Field  in  fairly  good  shape. 

When  many  of  the  preparatory  relays  had 
been  run  off,  the  various  college  classed  relays 
were  started.  With  Fordham  were  classed 
seven  other  teams  of  about  the  same  strength. 
Sweeney  ran  the  first  quarter  for  Fordham, 
taking  the  lead  at  the  start,  but  finishing 
second,  with  a  Maryland  man  leading.  Sul¬ 
livan  ran  second,  and  held  to  a  strong  pace  set 
by  the  second  man  of  the  same  team.  Cassasa 
took  up  the  third  relay  and  ran  a  hard  race, 
passing  the  third  Maryland  man  in  the  last 
fifty  yards.  As  he  was  touching’off  to  Nebrick 
the  fourth  Maryland  man  took  the  lead,  but 
Nebrick  proved  strong,  passed  him,  and  won  out 
by  about  ten  yards.  The  race  was  without 
question  the  best  ever  run  by  a  relay  team  from 
Fordham.  Maryland  finished  second,  with 
Annapolis  holding  third  all  the  way.  The 
other  teams  in  the  same  race  were  :  Delaware’ 
Western  Maryland,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
Muhlenberg  and  Allegheny.  Each  of  the  win¬ 
ning  team  received  a  handsome  gold  watch. 
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news  of  the  montb. 


The  Commencement  Exer- 
The  Commencement  cises  will  take  place  June 
2ist.  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Farley  will  preside,  and  Mayor 
McClellan  of  New  York  will  address  the 
graduates. 

The  work  of  remodelling  the 
The  New  old  Science  Hall,  so  as  to  fit  it 
Medical  School  for  the  purposes  of  Medicine, 
will  begin  early  in  June. 
The  contract  calls  for  its  completion  on  Sept, 
ist. 

Of  General'Demetrio  Rodri- 
General  Rodriquez  quez  our  officer  writes  :  “  He 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  Do¬ 
minican  affairs  and  resides  about  twenty-five 
miles  inland  from  Monte  Cristi.  He  is  an  af¬ 
fable  and  scholarly  gentleman~and  a  natural 
leader,  a  graduate  of  Fordhara  College,  New 
York,  and  speaks  English  fluently.  He  is  the 
most  formidable  opponent  of  President  Morales 
in  the  political  arena,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
last  revolution  was  induced  to  lay  down  his 
arms  only  at  the  promise  of  being  allowed  to 
collect  the  customs  and  other  revenues  in  his 
own  province.” — -The  New  York  Press. 

We  regret  to  have  lost  the 
Rev.  John  C.  genial  presence  amongst  us 
Harmon,  S.  J.  of  Father  Harmon.  We  do 
hope  that  the  quiet  and  peace 
of  Philadelphia  will  have  their  uses  in  his  regard, 
and  help  to  restore  him  to  perfect  health. 


Fully  250  members  of  the 
First  Annua!  Ban-  Bronx  Press  Club  sat  to  dinner 
quet  0I  the  Bronx  on  the  evening  of  April  25  ,at 
Press  Club  Crotona  Casino.  The  Bronx 
shows  marvellous  develop¬ 
ment  in  every  department.  This  body  of  men 
represented  its  literary  development.  At  the 
guest  table  sat : — 

John  J.  Brady 
Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S  J 
Joseph  A.  Goulden 
Eugene  J.  McGuire 
Rev.  T.  I'.  Gregg 
Thomas  J.  Dunn 
John  A.  Hawkins 
Anthony  Stumpf 
John  A.  Mason 
Joseph  W.  Savage 
Nicholas  J.  Hayes 
Harold  Anderson 
John  J.  Delany 
D.  Cady  Herrick 
P.  J.  Tracy 

The  following  list  gives  the  preachers  from 
Fordham  for  the  feast  of  Easter: — 


Fr.  J.  Conway . . . .  .St,  Gabriel’s,  N.  T.  City 

Fr.  Duane. ...  .  .Sacred  Heart,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  Cormican  . . .  .Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  Dolan. . .  . . Quarry ville,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  Wm.  Conway. . . Williamsbridge,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  M.  Hill _ .........  ............ .Hastings 

Fr.  Mahony . .  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  Dawson. . . St.  Elizabeth’s,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  Brock . .  . .  .Mamaroneck,  N.  Y, 

Pr.  Cryan . .  .  .St.  John  Chrysostom’s,  Bronx 

Fr.  S.  Mullan . .  St  Borromeo’s,  N.  Y. 

Fr.  Wm.  Brosnan . St.  Gabriel’s,  New  Rochelle 


Louis  F.  HafEen 
T.  C.  O’Sullivan 
T.  C.  Quinn 
Douglas  Malhewson 
James  W.  Osborn 
Rev.  William  H.  Kephart 
Robert  L.  Luce 
William  H.  Ten  Eyck 
Jolin  M.  Tierney 
Rev.  Janies  A.  Talbot 
Edward  H.  Healy 
Neil  Bunner 
Henry  C.  Schrader 
Thomas  H,  O’Neil 
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Rev.  J.  D.  Lennon,  ’85,  Pas- 
Rev.  J.  D.  tor  of  St.  Monica’s  Church, 
Lennon,  ’85  East  Twenty-seventh  Street, 
has  announced  that  his 
church,  which  is  at  present  only  a  basement, 
will  be  fully  completed  before  next  year. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Archbishop 
Farley,  May  7th.  When  completed,  St.  Monica’s 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  our  city  churches, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,300.  Father  Len¬ 
non’s  brother,  Rev.  M.  Lennon,  ’91,  is  organ¬ 
izing  a  new  parish  for  Italians  at  Williams- 
bridge,  while  another  brother.  Rev.  P.  Lennon, 
is  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  assistant  at 
St.  Thomas,’  ii6th  St. 

We  find  in  the  prospectus  is- 
Thomzis  J.  Calkins,  sued  by  the  Cleveland  College 
M.  D.,  '96  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
the  name  of  Dr.  Calkins  as 
Instructor  in  Medicine  at  St.  Alexis  Hospital, 
Cleveland.  This  appointment  is  a  guarantee 
of  Tom’s  success  and  ability  in  his  profession. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Quinlan,  Quinlan  for  his  ‘‘Inaugural 
M.  D.,  L.L,  D.,  Address  before  the  New 
New  YorK  York  County  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  on  the  Adulteration 
of  Food,  and  also  for  “  Throat  Complications 
in  Typhoid,”  by  the  same  author. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  celebrat- 
Rcctor’sDay  ed  his  Feast  Day  May  4th. 

To  greet  Rev.  Father  Rector, 
there  were  present  at  dinner  :  Rev.  M.  J,  Mc- 
Evoy,  ’77,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  Fordham;  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J., 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  Commissioner  John 
P.  Dunn,  ’80,  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  and  Mr.  George 
Smith  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Nexv  York  Herald 
Further  Improve-  for  May  7th  printed  the  fol- 
ments  at  Fordham  lowing  statement.  We  hope 
it  will  be  all  realized. 

Fordham  to  have  ^100,000  Dormitory. 
Formal  Announcement  of  Plans  for  New  Struc¬ 
ture  at  the  University  in  Fordhatn. 

St.  John’s  University,  Fordham,  is  to  have  a 
new  $100,000  dormitory,  the  gift  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Father  Collins,  President  of  the 
University,  announced  the  news  yesterday. 
Granite  will  be  the  material  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  Plans  are  already  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
tractors,  and  it  is  expected  to  begin  work  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  21st.  It  will  be 
called  Alumni  Hall  and  will  be  located  in  the 
quadrangle  formed  by  Junior  Hall,  the  Manor 
House  and  the  campus.  On  the  main  floor  will 
be  a  restaurant  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
students.  There  will  be  four  floors  above, 
divided  into  rooms  for  students.  Another  im¬ 
provement  announced  is  the  building  of  a  Med¬ 
ical  School  addition  to  the  present  Science  Hall 
to  cost  $30,000,  and  to  be  completed  about 
September  ist.  The  new  College  Hall  will  be 
dedicated  May  30th. 

Father  Conway  delivered  a 
Rev.  James  lecture  in  Dunwoodie  Semi- 
Conway,  S.  J.  nary  on  the  “Juridical  As¬ 
pects  of  Education,”  on  May 

19th. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Rev. 
Francis  E,  Carrol!,  John  Scully,  S.  J.,  of  Boston 
M.  D.,  ’86  College,  for  giving  us  news  by 
letter  of  Francis  E.  Carroll, 
M.  D., ’86.  Father  Scully  says:  “Dr.  Carroll 
has  very  pleasant  recollections  of  Alma  Mater, 
but  has  never  been  there  since  graduation.” 
(Fordham  would  be  delighted  to  see  Dr.  Car- 
roll.)  “  This  year  for  the  first  time  an  invita- 
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tion  to  the  annual  dinner  reached  him  ;  evident¬ 
ly  the  Alumni  Association  does  not  know  his 
address,  as  that  letter  was  send  to  him  in 
‘Boston  Mass.'”  Dr.  Carroll’s  address  is  270 
Huntingdon  Ave.,  Boston. 

“  Oedipus  Colonus,”  which,  it 
GrceK  Play  at  St.  is  said,  will  be  a  historically 
Joseph’s  College,  correct  as  well  as  one  of  the 
S.  J.,  Philadelphia  most  brilliantly  staged  clas¬ 
sical  plays  ever  produced  in 
this  city,  will  be  given  by  the  members  of  St. 
Joseph’s  College  Dramatic  Association  on  the 
evenings  of  l\Iay  22d  and  23d,  at  the  College, 
Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets. 

The  play  will  be  rendered  in  the  original 
Greek.  A  libretto  in  both  the  original  and 
English  versions,  with  illustrations,  will  be 
provided  for  the  audience.  Special  music  has 
been  written  for  the  play  by  Prof.  O’Brien,  the 
organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Gesu. 

Two  beautiful  posters  in  pastel,  representing 
the  rendition  of  the  play  in  ancient  Greece, 
have  been  prepared  to  advertise  it.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  the  play  has  been  prepared  by 
the  students  of  Sophomore  Class.  Tickets, 
$1.00. 


Thanks  to  Dr.  Walsh  for  the 
Dr.  James  J.  following  medical  pamph- 
Walsh, ’84  lets:— 

“A  Complete  Case  of  Syrin¬ 
gomyelia,”  by  M.  G.  Schlapp,  M.  D.,  and  James 
J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

“  Some  So-called  Rheumatisms,”  by  James 
J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

“  Subcortical  Cyst  and  Fibroma  Due  to  T ru- 
ma  Producing  Jacksonian  Epilepsy,  Cured 
by  Operation,”  by  Max  Schlapp,  M.  D.,  and 
James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

“The  Eye  and  Hand  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Heart  Disease,”  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D. 

Dr.  3Valsh  wrote  these  pamphlets  in  his 
capacity  as  Adjunct  Professor  of  General  Med¬ 
icine  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic. 

A  remarkable  and  touching 
Harry  Fleming  proof  of  the  respect  and 
D.  I.  P.  affection  in  which  Harry 

Fleming  was  held  in  Fordham 
was  manifested  May  9th,  when  over  thirty 
of  the  boys  received  Holy  Communion  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  death. 


jfor&bamensia. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

exploits  of  the  sturdy  sons  of  Junior 
I  Hall  have  gone  unsung  and  unheralded 
*  for  this  long  while.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
poor  Historian  has  been  napping  while  his 
Hectors  and  Ajaxes  have  performed  their 
prodigies  of  strength  and  expertness  “with¬ 
out  the  need  of  popular  acclaim.”  With  this 
apology  he  resumes  his  jaded  pen,  to  chronicle 
the  doings  of  his  province. 

At  the  earliest  sign  of  Spring  the  lockers 
and  rooms  were  overhauled  for  last  year’s 
gloves  and  mitts,  and  the  baseball  experts 
were  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  field  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
four  corners.  Aspiring  pitchers  and  ambitious 
catchers  paired  off  and  twisted  inoffensive 
spheres  into  the  most  amazing  curves.  Those 
covetous  of  infield  honors,  dug  holes  in  the 
diamond  in  their  eagerness  to  grasp  the  ball. 
The  embryo  fielders  stood  apart  and  prac¬ 


ticed  leaping  into  the  air  to  catch  the  birds  on 
the  wing.  Fierce  struggles  were  waged  be¬ 
tween  the  corridor  athletes  and  their  brethren 
of  the  study  hall.  And  out  of  all  this  commo¬ 
tion  the  “Prep”  team  was  finally  evolved. 

Naturally  Barry  was  selected  for  the  pitcher's 
box,  which  he  has  filled  since  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned.  With  him  Fitzpatrick 
alternated,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  steady 
second  pitcher. 

O’Reilly  caught  for  two  games,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  was  thought  best  to  call 
McGrath  in  from  short  stop  and  put  O’Reilly 
in  the  field. 

Becket,  at  first,  showed  that  he  was  prompt 
and  cool,  for  all  his  hirsute  adornment,  and 
serves  in  great  measure  to  steady  the  team. 

Murray  captured  second  base,  and,  save  for 
one  or  two  unfortunate  errors,  has  played  a 
good  game  there. 

Originally  at  third  base,  and  later  at  short 
stop,  Cornwell  has  exhibited  some  fast  playing  ; 
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especially  noticeable  is  the  moral  (vocal)  sup¬ 
port  he  affords  the  pitcher,  and  as  a  means  for 
terrifying  the  umpire  he  has  no  equal. 

Shankey  and  Gargan  have  been  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  left  field  thus  far,  and  while  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  brilliant  playing,  still 
they  have  done  all  that  was  expected  of  them. 

Glynn  covered  centre  field  until  his  finger 
was  bruised,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 
If  his  future  career  in  the  field  is  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  time  he  expended  upon 
“  How  to  Play  Baseball,”  we  shall  find  in  him 
a  future  Oliver.  When  Jack  was  incapacitated 
for  duty,  Tracey  took  his  place  for  several 
games. 

Right  field  fell  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Luckey,  who  played  an  efficient  game  there. 
The  exertion  of  getting  out  for  practice  was  too 
great  for  Howard,  however,  and  O’Reilly  took 
his  place.  We  may  add  Leo  McDonagh  to  this 
list  of  coming  stars,  for  though  he  hasn't  had  a 
fair  chance  yet,  much  is  expected  of  him.  This 
ends  the  roll-call  of  the  defenders  of  the 
“  Prep,”  and  as  was  natural,  the  collection  is 
so  formidable  that  it  has  not  yet  suffered  defeat. 
(This  is  written  April  i8th.)  Let  us  hope  the 
assertion  will  remain  as  true  at  the  date  of 
publication. 

The  tennis  courts  have  already  been  called 
into  use,  and  despite  the  chill  in  the  air,  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  sport  are  to  be  found  there 
daily,  hatless,  coatless,  and  breathless  most  of 
the  time. 

Urban  left  the  dear  College  long  enough  to 
procure  a  new  racquet.  We  understand  that 
Lamed  has  crawled  into  the  subway  and  is 
trying  to  pull  it  in  on  himself. 

Seiler  called  our  attention  to  the  long-faced 
“tourists”  the  other  day  after  drill,  when 
Flannery  was  rushing  madly  up  and  down, 


waving  his  sword,  and  yelling,  “  Keep  off  the 
grass,”  to  all  intruders. 

Those  who  are  within  a  radius  of  four 
(4)  miles  of  Junior  corridor,  and  who  have 
listened  to  the  vocal  fluctuations  of  Duffy’s 
room-mate,  regard  the  expression,  “  a  voice  like 
a  wren,”  as  an  invidious  comparison. 

Although  Conmy  is  always  cheerful,  those 
who  know  where  he  hails  from,  insist  that  he 
has  a  wry  face. 

There  will  be  no  facetious  or  frivolous  re¬ 
marks  in  this  column  hereafter  concerning  the 
dormitory.  Experience,  alas  !  is  a  hard,  hard 
teacher. 

The  first  practice  game  of  the  season  was 
played  against  Lawmence  A.  C.  on  March  26th. 
The  game  was  fairly  well  played,  but  numerous 
errors  indicated  very  clearly  that  good  hard 
practice  was  needed  if  this  year’s  nine  is  to  up¬ 
hold  the  record  made  by  the  Invincibles  of 
former  years.  Both  Fitzpatrick  and  Barry 
showed  their  strength  as  pitchers,  the  former 
having  four  strike-outs  to  his  credit,  wffiile  the 
latter  is  awarded  eight.  Score — Fordham  Prep., 
3  ;  Lawrence  A.  C.,  2. 

A  word  of  explanation  regarding  the  changing 
of  the  name  Invincibles  to  that  of  Fordham 
Prep,  may  not  be  amiss  here.  Heretofore  the 
first  team  of  Junior  Hall  was  always  called  the 
Invincibles,  but  now  that  Fordham  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  University,  the  Athletic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  section  of  the  College  found  it 
necessary  to  change  this  well-known  name  to 
that  of  Fordham  Prep.  Under  the  name  In¬ 
vincibles  any  resident  student  of  this  Division 
or  any  non-resident  student  was  eligible  for  this 
team,  and  consequently  the  private  and  high 
schools  of  New  York  and  the  vicinity  objecied 
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to  match  their  nines  against  well-seasoned 
college  players.  Now,  however,  that  we  have 
limited  the  candidates  eligible  to  play  on  our 
first  team  and  have  changed  the  former  name 
Invincibles  to  that  of  Fordham  Prep.,  Mana¬ 
ger  Loring  M.  Black  has  not  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  arranging  games  with  all  well-known 
private  and  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 

Our  season  opened  with  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  We  were  a  little  bit  afraid  in  the 
beginning  that  we  had  arranged  our  first  game 
with  a  team  which,  to  all  accounts,  was  easily 
our  superior.  It  was  not  without  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  that  we  feared  this  first  class  high  school 
team.  The  game  was  intensely  interesting 
from  the  start,  and  the  interest  did  not  flag  a 
single  instant  throughout  the  whole  game. 
Commerce  had  a  goodly  number  of  rooters  to 
cheer  her,  and  they  helped  to  enliven  things. 
Barry  did  great  work  in  the  box,  retiring  eleven 
of  the  Commerce  men. 

The  score  by  innings  : — 

R  H  E 

Fordham  Prep . 3  i  o  2  o  o  2  i  x — 9  9  2 

H.  S.  Commerce. ,  .0  1000022  i — 6  5  4 
Batteries — Barry  and  McGrath  ;  Ryan  and 
Carson. 

Yonkers  High  School  were  our  opponents  on 
April  12th.  Judging  from  the  number  of  hits, 
the  “  Prep.”  were  in  fine  shape  and  seemed  to 
have  no  trouble  at  all  in  connecting  with  the 
ball.  Every  member  of  the  team  got  at  least 
one  hit,  while  O’Reilly,  Murray  and  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  captured  three  each. 

Barry  again  came  to  the  front  and  retired 
fourteen  batsmen. 

The  score  by  innings  : — 

R  H  E 

Fordham  Prep...o  0540316  x — 19  16  4 
Yonkers  H.  S....0  01300004  —  8  7  2 

Batteries — Barry  and  McGrath  ;  Wilson  and 
Reist. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

The  first  and  second  testimonial  winners  last 
month  were  numerous,  and  were  well  reward¬ 
ed.  There  was  a  promise  given  by  many  that 
they  would  not  miss  a  testimonial  during  the 
month  of  April,  and  the  Rev.  Prefect  has 
something  of  a  surprise  in  store  for  them 
should  they  succeed.  Some  earnest  efforts 
were  made,  and  the  study  hall  was  much  fre¬ 
quented  during  free  studies  and  during  recrea¬ 
tions. 

A  scene  very  devotional  and  awe-inspiring 
was  witnessed  on  Maundy  Thursday,  when  our 
brethren,  Augustine  Healy,  Copley  S.  Clarke 
and  Manuel  Piedra,  after  long  months  of  prep¬ 
aration,  approached  the  altar  to  communicate 
for  the  first  time.  All  the  Rev.  Fathers  and 
Scholastics  on  that  occasion  received  the 
Paschal  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Very  Rev.  President. 

The  lawn-tennis  court  is  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition  and  the  first  tournament  under  the 
management  of  Master  Henry  Clark  of  Balti¬ 
more  proved  a  glorious  success.  The  winners 
of  prizes  will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Monthly.  Tether-ball  has  many  vo¬ 
taries.  It  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  smaller 
boys  on  the  division,  yet  the  larger  ones  seem 
to  monopolize  the  game  in  the  absence  of  the 
Prefect. 

TYRO  BASEBALL  SCHEDULE,  1905. 

Leo  McDer.mott,  Captain. 

Paul  Galvin,  Manager. 

APRIL 

9  La  Salle  at  Fordham. 

12  St.  Paul’s  at  Garden  City. 

15  Sacred  Heart  at  Fordham. 

16  Mosholu  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

30  Holy  Rosary  at  Fordham, 
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MAY 

3  St.  Joseph’s  at  Fordham. 

4  Seniors  at  Fordham. 

6  Sacred  Heart  at  Sacred  Heart. 

7  St.  Ann’s  at  P’ordham. 

10  Commerce  H.  S.  at  Fordham. 

11  St.  Francis  at  Fordham. 

13  Lincoln  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

14  Holy  Rosary  at  Fordham. 

17  Villagers  at  Fordham. 

20  St.  Paul’s  at  Fordham. 

21  La  Salle  at  Fordham. 

24  St.  Joseph's  at  Westchester. 

27  Marathon  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

28  Winten  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

JUNE 

3  St.  Peter’s  at  Fordham. 

4  Holy  Rosary  at  Fordham. 

7  St.  Peter’s  at  Jersey  City. 

10  Waverly  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

11  Carlisle  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

17  Olympia  A.  A.  at  Fordham. 

18  St.  Ann's  at  Fordham. 

The  Tyros  opened  their  season  at  home 
with  the  strong  La  Salle  nine.  The  Minims 
were  playing  an  interesting  game  when  the  La 
Salle  giants  arrived.  After  considerable  par¬ 
leying,  they  concluded  to  have  some  batting 
practice  at  the  expense  of  the  pigmy  nine. 
Appended  is  the  score  ;  — 


Tyros..., . 3  03315025  x — 31 

La  Salle . 3000  10020  —  6 

x\pRiL  I 6th,  Mosholus  vs.  Tyros. 

Masholus . o  o  o  o  o  o  o  3  o  —  3 

Tyros  . 40  i  i  i  i  4  i  x — 13 

April  i8th,  Faculty  vs.  Tyros. 

Faculty . o  i  o  i  o — 2 

Tyros . .3  310  x — 7 


On  Wednesday,  April  12th,  the  Tyros  went  to 
Garden  City  to  play  their  old  rivals  of  St. 
Paul’s  Academy.  Score  :  — 


St.  Paul’s . I  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  3 — 4 

Tyros . i  2033000  x — 9 


The  Tyro  Reserves  opened  their  season  by 
defeating  the  St.  Mary’s  by  a  score  of  15  to  5. 
They  next  defeated  the  Fulton  A.  C.  by  the 
score  of  18  to  6.  The  Decatur  F.  C,  bit  the 
dust  by  the  score  of  20  to  2.  They  won  a 
hard-fought  game  from  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  by  the  score  of  7  to  6. 

The  schedule  of  the  Tyros  Reserves  is  as 
follows  : — 

APRIL 

I  St.  Mary’s  at  Fordham. 

8  Fultons  at  Fordham. 

12  Decatur  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

16  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Fordham. 

27  St.  Francis  at  Fordham. 

29  Avernes  at  Fordham. 

30  Carlton  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

may 

4  St.  Francis  at  Fordham. 

6  Sacred  Heart  at  Westchester. 

7  Carlton  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

13  Arrow  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

14  St.  Ann’s  at  Fordham. 

20  St.  Mary’s  at  Fordham. 

21  Victor  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

27  Cliftons  at  Fordham. 

28  St.  Joseph’s  at  Fordham. 

30  Warren  F.  C.  at  Fordham. 

JUNE 

3  Fultons  at  Fordham. 

4  Everett  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

10  Glenwood  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

11  Carlton  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

The  Minims  will  publish  a  full  account  of 
their  games  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Monthly 
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if  space  will  be  granted  to  them.  The  Min¬ 
ims  Reserves  played  four  winning  games  up  to 
date.  Gus  Healy’s  merry-go-rounds  of  the 
bases  and  Seutelle  Young’s  pretty  catches  in  left 
field  were  the  features  of  the  games. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to 
Mr.  Edward  McLane,  our  efficient  coach,  for 
his  generosity  and  devotion  to  our  Tyros  and 


Reserves.  Their  glorious  success  has  been  due 
to  his  skilful  training. 

Our  shrine  has  been  elegantly  decorated  with 
flowers  and  plants.  Brother  Flaherty’s  energy 
and  zeal  deserve  our  highest  commendation, 
and  we  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  tender  solic¬ 
itude  for  our  welfare. 

j.  Mahonv. 


aE  tfje  sage  reflettions 

WUe  glean  from  learneb  boofes, 
®f)e  mirror’s  motto  still  remains  - 
“Jle  guiDelt  not  bp  looks.” 

J.  R.  W.,  ’o6. 
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Cxibanges. 


WE  are  grateful  for  the  following  Ex¬ 
changes  : — Mt.  St.  jMafy's  Rrcord,  The 
Triangle.,  St.  Alary  s  Chimes.,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  Stylus.,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Yale  Alumni 
Weekly,  The  Nazarene,  Annals  of  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Faith,  Niagara  Index,  The  Literary 
Digest,  Emmanuel,  The  Dial,  The  Queen  s  Uni¬ 
versity  fournal.  The  American  Catholic  Histor¬ 
ical  Researches  f  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin,  The 


Josephite,  The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  The  Lafayette,  The  Xavier,  Abbey  Stu- 
dent,  Agnetian  Monthly,  The  Collegian,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ottawa  Review,  The  Aloysian,  The  Lesbian 
Herald,  The  Afessenger,  Sunday  Watchman,  The 
Exponent,  Our  Young  People,  Recreation,  The 
Stony  hurst  Magazine,  Donahoe's,  The  Young 
Catholic  Messenger,  Afanhattan  Quarterly,  The 
Hackley,  Dartmouth  Alagazine,  WorhPs  Events. 


% 
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MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  M.  FARLEY,  D.  D.,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

NEW  YORK 


VoL.  XXIII.  Foedham  College,  Foedham,  N.  Y.  No.  9 

Conquisitatiores. 

CORTEZ  TO  HIS  MEN. 

Y&  stcihuart  hearts  that  'craved  the  sea 
And  the  hell  of  its  desolate  grey, 

Ye  soitls  on  fire  with  battle  glee, 

Yon  is  your  infidel  j}rey. 

Out  with  your  siuords  like  shivering  flames — 

For  God  and  King  and  our  good  Saint  James, 

JToiu  charge  like  your  Sires  of  old  J 

What  though  onward  like  couchant  bounds. 

They're  massed  in  fell  array. 

This  plain  shall  be  their  charnel- grounds 
When  t'ae  sun  dies  with  t'ne  day. 

(Battle-hymns  chant  in  Victory's  breath. 

And  a  dirge  for  them  that  shall  die  t'ne  death, — 

Jdow  charge  like  your  Sires  of  old  I 

On  t'neir  altars  glutted  with  human  blood 
Shall  never  the  sun-light  flame; 

'Bove  the  whelmed  city  shall  gleam  the  (Rood, 

And  the  Aztec  be  but  a  name. 

Then  czit  with  your  swords  li'ue  shivering  flames, 

For  God  and  King  and  cur  good  Saint  James,— 

Charge  I  Charge  like  your  Sires  of  old  ! 

J.  J.  Reilly. 
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ADDRESS  OF 

Hon.  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN.  LL.D., 

TO  THE 

Graduates  of  Fordham  University, 

JUNE  2Jst,  J905. 


WERE  the  honorable  task  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me  to  be  performed 
by  a  clergyman  or  by  a  physician,  it 
would  be  natural  for  them  to  select  some 
spiritual  or  physical  theme.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  free  one’s  self  from  the  lines  of  thought  of 
one’s  daily  occupation.  And  this  is  in  part 
my  excuse  for  urging  upon  you  now  some 
political  considerations  affecting  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense  the  public  welfare.  The  occasion, 
gentlemen,  is  a  good  one  for  my  purpose. 

The  days  seem  not  so  very  long  ago  when  I 
stood,  as  you  do  now,  on  the  portals  of  Alma 
Mater,  and  looked  out  upon  the  cross-roads  of 
life.  I  remember  how  deeply  every  word  of 
advice  from  elder  lips  sank  into  my  mind. 
You  are  standing  to-day  where  1  stood  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago.  Let  me  speak  to  you  now  as 
I  was  spoken  to  then  ;  let  me  try  to  impress 
upon  you  some  thoughts  which  may  influence 
your  conduct  as  Christian  gentlemen  and 
citizens  anxious  for  the  advancement  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  welfare. 

1  am  sure  that  you  leave  your  college  walls 
with  the  realization  that  we  cannot  live  for  our¬ 
selves  alone  ;  that  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
we  must  be  a  part  of  the  great  multitude  of 
human  beings  like  ourselves  ;  and  that  whether 
it  shall  be  for  weal,  or  shall  be  for  woe,  depends 
largely  upon  ourselves. 


I  know  too  well  the  work  of  the  gifted  and 
unselfish  men  who  have  guided  your  college 
career,  to  for  one  moment  think  that  you 
would  have  been  advanced  to  this  stage  with¬ 
out  understanding  the  meaning  of  duty,  and 
without  having  attained  a  just  appreciation  of 
its  obligations. 

It  may  not  be  your  fortune  to  enter  public 
life.  I  am  not  advising  you  to  enter  it.  Public 
place  is  not  the  garden  of  the  gods.  The 
prizes  are  few,  the  temptations  many  ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  even  republics  can  be 
ungrateful.  In  our  country,  too,  public  men 
must  endure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  bitter¬ 
est  detraction  and  the  most  scurrilous  abuse, 
and  the  tenure  of  public  office  affords  no  ade¬ 
quate  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  able  and 
honest  man.  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exagger¬ 
ate  the  case  when  I  say  that  almost  any  other 
way  is  an  easier  road  to  the  stars. 

But  the  duty  upon  which  I  am  insisting  does 
not  necessitate  the  adoption  of  politics  as  a 
profession,  but  rather  the  creation  and  support 
of  a  safe  public  opinion  resulting  from  the 
influence  of  patriotic  men  of  liberal  education. 

Fortunately,  to  be  a  patriot  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  require  an  education.  But  the  educated 
man  can  be  a  patriot  more  intelligently  and 
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effectively  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and 
because  of  this  it  is  his  duty  to  be  patriotic. 

The  world  needs  men  of  sound  convictions 
on  all  the  great  questions  of  human  existence — 
convictions  sustained  by  trained  minds  and 
right  consciences — so  that  the  destructive 
forces  in  society  may  be  held  in  check  by 
justice  and  intelligence.  The  unthinking  may 
call  it  slavery  to  be  ruled  by  principles,  but 
obedience  to  sound  principles  is  an  act  of  the 
will.  To  be  fettered  thus  is  to  be  free.  To 
be  unfettered  by  principles  means  that  one  is 
the  slave  of  every  impluse,  good  or  bad,  from 
within  or  without  one’s  self. 

Life  is  full  of  evils,  some  incident  to  human 
nature  and  ever  present,  some  peculiar  to  time 
and  place — all  breeding  unhappiness  in  the 
world. 

The  vast  majority  of  men  scarcely  realize 
that  any  previous  age  was  ever  oppressed  by 
most  of  these  evils,  or  that  ever  before  the  rem¬ 
edies  now  suggested  had  been  tried  and  failed. 
Only  the  fortunate  few  trained  as  you  have 
been,  under  a  system  such  as  that  from  which 
you  issue,  are  not  confined  to  the  sources  of 
information  of  their  own  unguided  research  or 
of  their  own  limited  life’s  experience. 

You  have  studied  the  literature  of  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquity.  This  literature  embraced 
their  philosophy,  their  history  and  their  politics. 
You  have  traced  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  their 
mighty  governments.  You  know  what  made 
their  glory  ;  you  know  what  made  their  shame. 

Men  of  learning,  therefore,  understanding 
and  accepting  the  principles  of  government* 
established- as  true  by  the  sages  of  all  time, 
begin  manhood  with  an  exceptional  advantage 
over  other  men.  The  scholar  is  the  heir  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  The  right  reason  of  the 
trained  mind  applied  to  the  experience  of  the 
race  through  all  recorded  time  evolves  certain 


principles  which  declare  that  to  be  good  which 
is  truly  beneficial  to  men,  and  that  to  be  evil 
which  is  truly  detrimental  to  them.  The 
scholar  alone  can  of  himself  deduce  such  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  all  others,  if  they  accept  them,  must 
do  so  on  authority.  But  such  is  the  fickleness 
of  human  nature  that  there  come  times  when 
many  dispute  the  soundness  of  principles  which 
were  before  accepted.  The  authority  hitherto 
respected  is  distrusted  or  ignored,  and  sound 
principles  are  spurned. 

Every  age  has  its  own  crop  of  pernicious 
theories  alluring  to  the  thoughtless,  exciting 
to  the  vicious,  but  always  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  is  piti¬ 
ful  to  see  men  of  untrained,  but  sometimes 
naturally  strong  minds,  rushing  with  all  the 
ardor  of  earnest  natures,  inspired  by  the  purest 
motives,  to  the  support  of  the  rankest  economic 
heresies.  Their  very  sincerity  of  purpose 
enables  them  to  do  infinite  harm  and  to  injure 
the  interests  of  the  people  which  they  are 
desirous  to  serve. 

The  same  fallacies  revive  again  and  again, 
but  in  each  instance  their  supporters  are  wholly 
ignorant  that  they  were  ever  advanced  before. 
The  scholar  knows  that  they  are  as  old  almost 
as  the  race  itself,  that  they  have  done  their 
measure  of  harm  to  every  age,  have  failed  of 
their  intended  purpose,  and  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  their  followers. 

Now  and  then  some  so-called  new  school  of 
sociology  or  politics  or  economics  comes  into 
being.  Its  expounders  make  a  great  noise  in 
the  world,  the  novelty  of  it  all  attracts  a  crowd, 
and  for  a  time  its  fantastic  postulates  pass 
for  sound  philosophy.  The  leaders  of  these 
movements  are  often  vicious,  it  is  true,  but 
not  always.  Frequently  they,  and  always  the 
great  mass  of  their  supporters,  are  as  truly 
sincere  as  the  best  of  us,  and  believe  that  they 
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are  serving  the  public  good.  The  very  virtue 
of  patriotism  spurs  them  on  to  deeds  of  sacrifice 
which,  instead  of  doing  their  country  good,  do 
her  harm  and  make  lier  name  a  byword  among 
the  nations. 

But  the  man  who  has  studied  history  aright 
and  has  strengthened  his  mind  by  sound  phil¬ 
osophy,  is  undisturbed  in  his  convictions,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  display  of  force,  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  argument  and  the  recklessness  of 
assertion  which  usually  accompany  the  prac¬ 
tices  resulting  from  dangerous  doctrines.  He 
knows  that  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  a  question 
will  remain  unchanged,  no  matter  how  ignor¬ 
ance  or  malice  may  distort  it.  The  confidence 
and  the  respect  which  is  generally  accorded  to 
the  opinion  of  the  educated  man  give  him  his 
inlluence,  and  this  influence  he  can  use  for  the 
public  good.  This  should  be  exerted  not  only 
in  times  of  disturbance,  but  in  times  of  calm, 
with  an  earnest  disinterestedness  that  will  con¬ 
vince  his  fellows  that  his  only  aim  is  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  the  advancement  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  Its  people. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  theories  of  the  past  and  their  disastrous 
results  have  not  always  been  due  to  the  vagaries 
of  theorists  or  the  plotting  of  the  wicked.  His¬ 
tory  has  shown  again  and  again  that  they  would 
have  died  from  non-support  if  those  who  had 
ruled  had  not  been  the  doers  of  injustice  to  the 
people,  the  fomenters  of  discontent,  and  the 
subverters  of  the  purposes  of  government. 
And  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  of  far  greater  in¬ 
terest  to  us  than  any  abstract  reasoning,  for  it 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  serious 
evils  of  our  day.  If  we  are  to  avoid  in  our  own 
country  repetitions  of  pages  of  history  that 
have  been  disastrous  to  other  nations,  we  must 
endeavor  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  their 
causes. 


Every  age  has  its  evils.  We  have  ours. 
But  we  must  not  expect  that  the  vices  which 
have  destroyed  others  will  not  destroy  us  if  we 
permit  them  to  endure. 

Our  besetting  sin  in  avarice.  Our  mad  rush 
for  wealth  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  increase 
the  products  of  nature  or  the  avails  of  human 
effort,  but  a  hideous  vice  of  ever-increasing  and 
insatiable  greed.  Year  by  year  we  see  it  in¬ 
vading  the  government  with  ever-increasing 
audacity.  Men  cry  out  against  tainted  money — 
that  has  its  vile  record  behind  it.  What  we  have 
to  fear  is  money  which  taints,  which  brazenly 
tempts  men  to  sell  their  honor,  and  then 
buys  it. 

No  great  republic  was  ever  struck  down  by  the 
mailed  hand  of  brute  force  until  it  had  first  ex¬ 
alted  the  money-lover  to  the  place  of  trust  which 
only  the  man  of  honor  should  be  assigned  to 
guard. 

Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes.  This  evil  menaces 
us.  It  is  really  the  only  vice  which  destroys 
patriotism.  'I'he  heart  of  the  worshipper  of 
Mammon  loses  every  sentiment  of  love  for 
God  or  country.  With  its  harmful  influence  in 
private  life  I  am  not  now  concerned  ;  I  speak  of 
its  baneful  effects  upon  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  when  it  succeeds  in  debauching  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  betray  the 
people’s  rights,  for  the  enrichment  of  the  un¬ 
lawfully  privileged  few. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  sophis¬ 
try.  The  man  who  betrays  his  public  trust  for 
money,  by  comparison,  makes  the  crime  of 
Benedict  Arnold  sink  into  insignificance,  and 
lends  a  respectable  hue  even  to  piracy. 

We  know  the  usual  result  when  corruption 
becomes  prevalent  in  high  places.  The  people 
do  not  respect  and  obey  the  lawfully  consti- 
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tuted  authorities.  You  cannot  compel  respect 
by  force,  and  if  you  could,  the  success  of  the 
effort  would  mark  the  end  of  a  free  people. 

And  surely,  if  constituted  authority  becomes 
degraded  by  its  own  treason  to  the  people,  it 
will  not  inspire  the  respect  necessary  for  the 
reign  of  law  and  order.  Should  that  reign 
cease,  it  would  mark  the  end  of  the  republic. 
Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  think  me  unduly  pessimis¬ 
tic.  Thank  God,  our  destruction  is  not  at  hand. 
The  evil  has  not  yet  spread  enough  for  that. 
But  the  danger  is  here,  and  all  good  citizens, 
especially  those  whose  liberal  education  and 
trained  intellects  enable  them  to  discern  the  na¬ 
ture  and  tendency  of  the  evil,  must  ward  it  off. 

Courage  is  required  for  the  work,  and  patience, 
and  prudence. 

To  desert  such  a  cause  in  despair  is  the  act 
of  one  who  has  lost  faith  in  himself  as  well  as 
in  human  nature. 


It  requires  no  hysterical  display,  no  resort 
to  visionary  theories.  It  can  be  accomplished 
by  bringing  about  a  return  of  the  old  virtues 
of  simple,  honorable  manhood,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  an  intelligent  patriotism,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  equality  of  all  men,  poor  or  rich, 
before  the  law. 

When  your  earnestness  has  made  the  danger 
plain,  the  danger  will  have  been  averted.  'I'he 
experience  of  the  harm  done  and  the  danger 
avoided  will  but  increase  our  stock  of  wisdom. 

I  urge  you  with  all  the  earnestness  that  is  in 
me,  never  to  forget  as  you  go  through  life, 
that  the  grace  of  fortune  which  makes  you  ed¬ 
ucated  gentlemen,  imposes  upon  you  the  duty 
of  striving  for  the  diffusion  of  those  principles 
of  government  which  will  make  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  country. 
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tICtje  ^ibbien  i.anb. 

(IN  IMITATION  OF  POE.) 

C^l7^n  sands  and  muFmurin^  sGa-sJ?ells  ^leam, 
©All  pallid,  in  fl^e  Watery  ibeam 

©f  Dian’s  |litt^rin^  crest, 

1  can  see  in  tl7e  clonds  a  fair  land  of  tl?c  blest, 
Par,  far  bG\)ond  t^e  flaming  (/9est‘ 

C/9itbin  bri^l?t,  sl^iftin^,  airy  b©nies, 

^Pbere  dwells  an  opalescent  li^b^ ; 

^  thousand  minarets  ar\d  domes 
Uplift  into  tl^e  niclloW  ni|l?t» 

IScloU,  Where  floW  the  ^loWin|  WaOes, 

Pale  corpses  float  in  glassy  ^raOes* 


In  that  hidden  land  t^o  melody  swells, 

§a\)e  the  faint  toll  of  Oesper  bells, 

(/9hich  floats  alor\g  the  sobbing  sea, 

In  rising,  falling  monody, 

©And  tioW  is  silent,  and  novJ  sounds  free,— 
(/9ithin  the  GjuiOerin^  rainbow's  rim, 

®ur  Where  the  mists  of  e^^enin^  dim 
/phe  billowy  mountains  of  the  sky 
fphat  in  the  purple  sunset  lie* 


pio  \)oice  celestial  sWeetly  sin|s, 
po  odorous,  unseen  censer  sWir\|s, 

ISut  forms  sublime,  on  shadowy  Win^s, 

Qlide  silently  and  sloW* 

13eloW,  Where  floW  the  |loWin|  WaOes, 

Pale  corpses  float  in  glassy  ^ra\Jes. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


S.  M. 
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I.  THE  PAST. 

EN  live  in  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future.”  This  thought  of  Rev. 
William  H.  Murphy,  ’78,  LL.D., 
which  so  neatly  marked  off  the  division  of  the 
address  which  he  delivered  at  the  Memorial 
Mass,  also  aptly  suggests  the  character  of  the 
varied  and  ample  programme  presented  by  the 
Alumni  and  the  College,  to  the  friends  of  Ford- 
ham  on  Decoration  Day.  To  live  a  little  while 
with  the  friends  and  memories  of  the  past, 
many  of  our  prominent  alumni  left  the  gray 
hard  streets  of  the  city  and  the  ceaseless  rattle 
of  the  present,  to  seek  the  refreshing  stillness 
and  reminiscent  shades  of  Alma  Mater.  For 
one  familiar  with  college  life,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  revisiting  graduate  from  any 
other  casual  visitor.  He  reveals  in  the  varied 
expressions  of  his  countenance  that  unmistak¬ 
able  familiarity  with  unforgettable  surroundings 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  estrangement,  that 
sense  of  exhiliration  and  affection  in  presence 
of  the  face  of  a  too-oft-forgotten  mother,  tem¬ 
pered  with  an  uncontrollable  loneliness  in  the 
midst  of  ever-changing  scenes  ;  he  seems  thus 
to  speak  to  you  even  at  a  distance  : 

‘‘Timid  and  strange,  like  a  ghost,  I  pass  the  familiar  portals, 

Echoing  now  like  a  tomb,  they  accept  me  110  more  as  of 
old; 

Tet  I  go  wistfully  onward,  a  shade  thro’  a  kingdom  of 
mortals, 

"Wanting  a  face  to  greet  me,  a  hand  to  grasp  and  to  hold.” 

Is  it  not  well  and  wholesome  for  the  old 
graduates  to  unlock  those  unused  springs  of 
nobler  feelings  by  revisiting  the  mother  of  the 


bright  days  of  boyhood,  around  whose  gracefu’ 
form  forever  hover  the  sacred  memories  of  the 
past?  And  what  Fordham  man  visiting  the 
College  to-day,  will  desiderate  in  vain  “  a  face 
to  greet  him  ”  or  “  a  hand  to  grasp  and  to 
hold  ”  ? 

Reflections  and  sentiments  such  as  these, 
which  ordinary  visits  may  arouse,  must  have 
been  more  pronounced  and  more  vivid  on 
Memorial  Day,  when  the  motive  for  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  alumni  was  the  deepest  feeling  that 
stirs  the  human  heart — “the  holy  and  whole¬ 
some  thought  of  praying  for  the  dead.”  It  is 
well  “  to  act  in  the  living  present,”  but  there 
are  also  “bright  days  of  the  past  which  we  can¬ 
not  destroy,”  days  associated  with  the  abiding 
memory  of  the  dead,  the  recollection  of  which 
our  Catholic  faith  has  elevated  and  dignified 
and  made  sacred. 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67,  LL.D.,  who  has 
recently  returned  to  his  beloved  Mamaroneck 
after  a  prolonged  visit  to  Rome  and  the  Holy 
Land,  sang  the  Memorial  Mass  for  the  dead 
alumni,  assisted  by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  O'Shea 
’96,  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  acted  as  deacon,  and  by 
Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  as  sub¬ 
deacon.  Rev.  William  H.  Murphy,  ’78,  LL.D., 
pastor  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  Bronx,  preached 
the  sermon.  The  development  of  Dr.  Murphy’s 
theme,  “The  past,  present  and  future  of  Alma 
Mater,”  was  markedly  original,  while  its  sug¬ 
gestive  thoughtfulness  was  rendered  still  more 
pleasing  and  effective  by  the  charm  of  a  grace- 
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ul  imagination  and  the  music  of  his  splendid 
voice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  in  the  old 
church,  as  an  earnest  of  strong  faith  and 
Christian  affection  for  the  departed,  all  the 
assembled  alumni,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Joyce,  ’6i,  visited  the  College  cemetery, 
where  Father  Murphy  prayed  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  “  of  our  own  dead  professors,  the 
professors  who  taught  your  children  and  the 
brave  Fordham  men  who  fell  fighting  in  the 
battle  field  during  the  Civil  War.” 

II.  THE  PRESENT. 

“  Nunc  est  libendum.”  This  seems  nature’s 
own  transition  from  the  past  to  the  future. 
Time  for  social  intercourse  and  exhilirating 
conversation  with  our  friends  has  its  imperative 
claims  and  as  true  a  place  in  life  as  the  more 
serious  recollections  of  the  past.  Hence  the 
alumni  found  themselves,  immediately  after 
the  memorial  services,  joyfully  seated  at  a  well- 
provided  luncheon  in  the  students’  dining  hall. 

Immediately  after  luncheon  followed  the 
blessing  and  formal  opening  of  the  new  College 
Hall.  An  informal  procession  was  formed,  and 
Company  A  of  the  College  Battalion  acted  as 
a  military  escort.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Hall, 
Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne,  ’69,  A.  M.,  addressed 
a  brief,  eloquent,  stirring  harrangue  to  the 
cadets.  It  was  a  cause  of  wonderment  to  the 
boys  to  learn  that  the  sonorous,  eloquent  voice 
of  the  General  could  come  from  lungs  once 
pierced  by  a  rifle  bullet.  The  President,  Rev. 
John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  accompanied  by  the 
alumni,  performed  the  ceremony  of  benedic¬ 
tion.  And  as  they  ascended  the  almost  un¬ 
trodden  steps  of  the  spacious  entrance  and 
walked  along  the  corridors  and  entered  the 
vast  hall  and  heard  the  words  of  the  Church’s 
benediction  dedicating  forever  this  magnificent 
building  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education,  all 


realized,  as  by  silent  inspiration,  that  they  were 
participating  in  a  solemn  event,  which  the  fu¬ 
ture  historian  of  the  College  will  record  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  and  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  destinies  of  Fordham.  The  build¬ 
ing  stands  as  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
success,  the  untiring  zeal,  the  silent  sacrifices 
of  the  noble  men  who  gave  their  labor  and 
strength  and  life  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Fordham  of  the  past,  and  a  symbol 
of  the  hopes  which,  under  God’s  good  provi¬ 
dence,  are  to  be  realized  in  the  wider  spheres 
of  Law  and  Medicine  and  other  professional 
schools  in  the  Fordham  of  the  future. 

After  the  blessing  of  the  new  Hall,  the  Rev. 
President,  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  made  a  brief 
address  to  the  assembled  guests.  He  said 
in  substance:  “The  ceremony  of  benediction 
which  you  have  just  witnessed  reminds  you 
that  both  the  building  which  is  now  thrown 
open  to  the  youth  of  New  York,  and  the  work 
of  education  which  is  to  be  pursued  within  its 
walls,  are  dedicated  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God.  The  present  and  future  generations  of 
the  students  and  friends  of  Fordham  will  as¬ 
semble  with  delight  and  comfort  to  witness  not 
only  exhibitions  in  literature,  science,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  drama,  but  also  lectures  on  inter¬ 
esting  topics  connected  with  the  study  of 
medicine  and  law.  It  is  to  be  a  University  as 
well  as  a  College  Hall.  We  need  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  this  new  development  of  Fordham. 
That,  we  confidently  hope,  we  have  received 
to-day.  But  that  this  blessing  may  be  effective 
for  good,  we  need  students  too.  And  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  opportunities  of  collegiate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  under  Catholic  auspices 
will  receive  the  heartiest  response  from  the 
citizens  of  one  of  the  most  populous  and  influen¬ 
tial  centres  of  Catholicism  in  the  world  to-day. 

“  Omitting  the  consideration  of  the  spontane- 
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°us  demand  of  our  young  men  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  pursue  their  professional  studies  in  the 
midst  of  the  familiar  surroundings  and  compan¬ 
ionship  of  their  undergraduate  days,  and  apart 
from  the  progressive  tendency  of  Catholic  in¬ 
tellectual  life  in  a  great  Catholic  centre  like 
New  York  to  express  itself  in  a  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity,  there  is  set  in  motion  to-day  an  irre¬ 
sistible  current  of  conviction  impelling  the 
minds  of  Catholics,  and  of  men  of  leading  who 
are  not  Catholics,  to  realize  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  bold  and  determined  stand  which  Catholic 
education  has  maintained  for  preserving  sound 
religious  faith,  sound  philosophy,  sound  ethical 
teaching,  neither  the  dictates  of  individual  con¬ 
sciences  would  have  any  authority  except  blind 
custom  to  command  obedience,  nor  the  law 
and  order  of  society  any  sanction  except  fear 
and  force  to  secure  respect.  Godless  schools 
are  generating  godless  churches.  Experience 
and  history  have  proved  that  religious  faith 
cannot  be  fostered  and  preserved  in  the  Church 
if  it  is  ruthlessly  shut  out  from  the  schools. 
Silence  the  voice  of  faith  in  pulpit  and  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair,  and  what  is  left  us  but  paganism  ? 
And  who  does  not  know  that  the  pathway 
of  history  is  strewn  with  the  sepulchres  of 
pagan  and  infidel  nations  ? 

“And  yet  during  the  past  fifty  years  of  Ford- 
ham’s  patient  labors  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics 
in  New  York,  not  more  than  $30,000  have  been 
donated  to  the  College,  while  our  sister  non- 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  have  not 
appealed  in  vain  for  endowments  that  amount 
to  millions.  Why  this  apathy  amongst  our 
wealthy  Catholics  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
have  not  been  asked  for  bequests.”  Then  the 
Rev.  President,  with  all  his  energy  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Catholic 
wealth  for  endowments  to  Fordham.  “  I  ask,” 
he  said,  “  one  million  dollars.”  And  then  added 
that  “  this  was  the  burden  of  his  remarks  to¬ 


day,”  and  that  “  the  labor,  the  sacrifices,  the 
success  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  benefitting  re¬ 
ligion  and  country  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  Cath¬ 
olic  teaching  to  present  and  future  generations 
constitute  our  plea  for  patronage  and  support.” 

After  paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  zeal 
and  untiring  energy  of  the  former  President  of 
the  College,  Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J.,  who 
planned  and  set  on  foot  the  building  of  the 
new  Hall,  and  recalling  the  many  valuable 
suggestions  offered  by  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hollahan, 
S.  J.,  the  present  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Vice- 
President  during  the  progress  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  and  not  forgetting  the  hours  of  anxiety 
and  financial  straits  which  the  genial  Treas¬ 
urer,  Rev.  Peter  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J.,  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  to  meet  the  required  expenses,  and 
mentioning  with  appreciation  the  services  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Kerby,  and  the  foreman,  Mr. 
Levin,  the  Rev.  President  expresses  the  con¬ 
fident  hope  that  the  generosity  of  Catholics  of 
New  York  and  the  friends  of  true  education  on 
whom  God  has  bestowed  a  good  share  of  this 
world’s  goods,  may  come  to  the  rescue  and  help 
on  the  wider  development  of  the  College  and 
make  Fordham  University  worthy  of  the  prom¬ 
inence,  the  influence,  the  prestige  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  centres  of  Catholic  activity — 
New  York. 

The  Honorable  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Bronx,  made  a  very  pleasant 
address,  recalling  some  interesting  memories 
of  his  college  days,  and  emphasizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sound  physical  development  and  robust 
health  as  an  essential  condition  of  making  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  and  intellectual  training 
available  for  the  practical  proposes  of  life. 
These  remarks  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Haffen’s 
own  prowess  in  the  baseball  field  during  his  col¬ 
lege  days,  and  by  the  gathering  crowds  of  vis¬ 
itors  who  were  then  pouring  into  the  campus  to 
witness  the  Georgetown-Fordham  game. 
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Mr.  Charles  C.  Marrin,  ’73,  followed  Mr. 
Haffen,  and  gave  a  very  thoughtful,  scholarly 
address,  in  which  he  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
Catholic  education  and  for  gratitude  to  the 
devoted  Jesuits  who  in  former  days  cemented, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  with  their  blood,  the 
present  imposing  structures  that  adorn  the 
College  grounds.  “  There  is  one  characteristic 
of  Fordham,”  he  said,  “that  always  impressed 
him — its  lightsomeness.  There  is  nothingstiff, 
sullen  or  gloomy  either  in  the  place  itself  or  in 
the  character  of  teachers  and  professors  with 
whom  as  a  boy  I  had  the  pleasure  of  associat¬ 
ing.” 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  alumni  who 
honored  the  occasion  by  their  presence: 

Francis  O’Neil,  ’96,  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  ;  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School  ;  John  W.  Coogan,  ’76, 
Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90,  Hon.  John  P.  Dunn, 
’80,  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  ’57,  General  J.  R. 
O’Beirne,  ’59,  Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  LL.D., 
’67,  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Murphy,  LL.D.,  ’78,  John  Whalen,  A.  M.,  Dr. 
George  A.  Leitner,  ’85,  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69, 
Hugh  Kelly,  LL.D.,  W.  Hagan,  ’63,  Francis 


V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60,  Fritz  Williams,  ’87,  William 
P.  Nolan,  ’80,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Amen,  ’75,  Stephen 

A.  Wall,  ’75,  Dr.  William  J.  O’Byrne, ’66,  Will¬ 
iam  J,  Joyce,  ’61,  Rev.  P.  J.  Lennon,  ’88,  Dr. 
T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84,  Rev.  J.  C.  Dooley,  ’87, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Hunter,  ’87,  William  H.  McCormick, 
’75,  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Kiernan,  ’95,  Charles  A.  S. 
Hatfield,  ’98,  George  L.  Rooney,  ’98,  John  F. 
Joyce,  ’00,  Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  Selden 

B.  McLaughlin,  ’02,  Geo.  A.  Daly, ’00,  Richard 
Maher,  ’93,  Wm.  J.  Rodier,  ’04,  F.  F.  Donnelly, 
’02,  Victor  P.  Krauss,  ’02,  F.  Rougier,  ’05, 
James  M.  McDonnell,  ’96,  James  Peck,  LL.D., 
Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.,  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  ’03, 
Ralph  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  Eugene  F.  McGee,  ’03, 
Charles  J.  Murn,  ’03,  Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04, 
Thomas  McCormick,  ’04,  Henry  Heide,  Jr.,  ’01, 
Edward  F.  Callan,  ’04,  Thomas  J.  King,  ’06, 
Joseph  P.  Uniacke,  ’04,  Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’01, 
Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96,  David  W.  Orpheus,  ’90, 
Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  ’02,  Thomas 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  Charles  C.  Marrin,  ’89, 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93,  Lawrence 
P.  Lee,  ’86,  Jos.  Taaffe,  ’03,  John  G.  McTigue, 
A.  M.,  ’02,  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J  ,  76,  Pefcr  A. 
Hendrick,  ’78,  Rev.  John  F.  Weir,  ’79,  M.  J.  A. 
McCaffery. 
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Wi)t  Sleab  Jflotucr. 


^bi3  morning  \,vben  ll;e  dew  was  on  tlje  ^rass, 
0nd  Pbosbus  I'ays  encnmsoned  eastern  si^ies, 
0nd  silver  mists  \)upp  tbicl-^ly  o  en  tbe  pass, 

Vour  nudd/  petals  pladdened  my  sad  eyes. 

^b'^oLi^b  cill  day  you  proudly  reared  your  bead, 
^nvitin^  bees  to  cone  and  sip  your  sjveets  ; 
Idntil  wbat  time  tbe  hungry  reaper  fed 

^ts  cruel  l^nives  ;  now  death  your  spirit  preets. 

1^0  soft,  so  ricb,  so  pentle  to  tbe  touch, 

Vou  lie  nipb  covered  o  er  with  clover  sweet, 
Vour  beauty  feels  tbe  dread  destroyers  clutcb, 
Vour  loveliness  is  trampled  neatg  our  feet. 

R>o  more  you  II  sip  tfe  dews  from  heaven  sent, 

Ro  more  the  bumminp  bee  you  II  pladly  l^i 
Ro  more  by  tender  eveninp  breezes  bent, 

Ro  more  you  II  fill  tfe  lonely  soul  with  bliss. 


iss  ; 


'V  ou  ve  lost  tb 


e  winsome  bloom  you  once  possessed, 
0nd  now  return  to  earth  whence  erst  you  sprunp 
^;bene  none  by  your  brief  life  or  death  distressed, 
0nd  so  you  po  unbonored  and 


unsunp. 

George  F.  Smith,  Eng.  Sog/i.,  ’07. 
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IN  each  passing  year,  the  Commencement 
Exercises  at  Fordham  have  nearly  always 
been  blessed  with  clear  and  sunny  weath¬ 
er.  Fair  skies  and  verdant  lawn  and  a 
vast  crowd  seated  beneath  the  rustling  trees — 
such  has  been  the  scene  so  often  in  the  past, 
that  old  Fordhamites  could  scarcely  believe 
their  senses  when  they  heard  “  the  big  rain 
come  dancing  to  the  earth,”  and  saw  black 
clouds  lowering  above  the  campus  on  Com¬ 
mencement  Day.  The  sudden  storm,  however, 
proved  an  unqualified  blessing,  since  the  new 
auditorium  easily  accommodated  the  audience 
of  fifteen  hundred  persons  who  attended  the  Six¬ 
tieth  Commencement  of  Fordham  University, 
and  enabled  everyone  to  pay  attention  to  the 
various  addresses.  In  the  latter  regard,  and 
in  other  years,  it  has  been  annoying  to  the 
spectators  when  the  speeches  were  drowned 
out  amid  the  rattling  rumble  and  roar  of  pass¬ 
ing  trains. 

The  year  1905  is  epoch-making  in  the  annals 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  budding,  the  organization  of 
Law  and  Medical  Schools  which  in  the  Autumn 
will  raise  our  Alma  Mater  to  the  dignity  of  a 
university,  and  the  presence  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  so  many  men  prominent  in  the  first 
rank  of  New  York  City’s  distinguished  citizens, 
all  herald  the  coming  of  a  new  era,  rich  in  prom¬ 
ise  and  bright  with  hopes  of  future  success. 
Fordham  gladly  welcomed  her  eminent  guests 
who  had  come  to  do  her  honor.  A  luncheon 
was  served  in  the  Faculty  building  for  about 


forty  people,  at  which  Archbishop  Farley  and 
Mayor  McClellan  presided.  Special  thanks 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  John  P.  Dunn  for  his 
untiring  energy  in  making  this  repast  a  great 
success. 

The  following  gentlemen  sat  down  to  lunch¬ 
eon  :  His  Grace  Archbishop  Farley,  Mayor 
McClellan,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Judge  McLane,  Pierre  G.  Carroll,  Gen. 
James  R.  O’Beirne,  Rev.  James  J.  Dougherty, 
D.  D.,  Albert  E.  Merrill,  Mr.  John  P.  Dunn, 
Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  John  Whalen,  William 
McAdoo,  Police  Commissioner;  Joseph  A. 
Goulden,  Congressman  ;  Judge  Martin  B. 
McMahon,  Dr.  Aspell,  W.  M.  Polk,  Dean 
of  Cornell  Medical  School  ;  Dr.  J.  N.  But¬ 
ler,  Dean  of  Fordham  Medical  School  ;  Dr.  John 
W.  Brannan,  Pres,  of  Board  of  Allied  Hospi¬ 
tals  ;  Judge  F.  McCall,  Josepli  I.  Marrin,  Dr. 
John  S.  Gouley,  John  J.  Delaney,  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel  ;  Henry  Schrader,  Commissioner 
of  Parks  ;  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  Dr.  G.  M.  Ede- 
bohls,  Louis  F.  Haffen,  President  of  the  Bronx  ; 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Nammack,  Judge  Henry  Bischoff, 
Rev.  David  W.  Hearn,  S.  J.,  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery, 
Richard  S.  Treacy,  Sr.,  Rev.  James  V.  Lewis, 
Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F. 
Mooney,  V.  G.,  Dr.  Alexander  Duane,  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh,  Rev.  John  Wynne,  S.  J.,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Campbell,  S.  J.,  Joseph  1.  Berry,  John  Brady, 
Commissioner  of  Taxes  ;  Francis  O’NeU,  Paul 
Fuller  and  Rev.  J.  Conway,  S.  J. 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  :  Judge 
Greenbaum,  Judge  Blanchard,  Judge  Lambert, 
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Judge  Dowling,  Judge  Davis,  Judge  Amend, 
Myles  Tierney,  Chancellor  McCracken,  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith,  Chief  Justice  O’Brien,  Judge 
Leaventritt,  Judge  Giegerich,  Dr.  Janeway 
and  Rev.  J.  Flood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  guests 
walked  to  the  Rose  Hill  Manor,  where  a  large 
gathering  of  visitors,  driven  indoors  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  had  already  assembled. 

During  a  lull  in  the  rain  storm,  the  gradu¬ 
ates,  the  faculty,  the  alumni  and  the  various 
dignitaries  present,  marched  in  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  from  the  old  manor  building  to  the  new 
hall.  While  Hager’s  Band  was  still  playing 
Mendelssohn’s  Processional,  about  two  hundred 
persons  took  their  seats  on  the  stage  ;  in  this 
number  were  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  Hon. 
John  J.  Delaney,  Commissioner  McAdoo,  Dr. 
James  N.  Butler,  Dr.  John  J.  Aspell,  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  M.  Polk,  Dean  of  the  Cornell  Medical 
School;  Judge  McMahon,  General  James  R. 
O’Beirne,  Monsignors  Mooney  and  Lavelle,  and 
many  others  prominent  among  clergy  and  laity. 

A  spirit  of  optimism  thrilled  all  who  were 
seated  or  standing  throughout  this  large  and 
beautiful  auditorium.  Every  note  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  band,  resounding  and  reverberating  with 
melody,  thrilled  the  friends  of  old  Fordham 
and  her  youngest  sons,  and  roused  them  to  en¬ 
thusiastic  expectancy  ;  the  hall,  the  audience 
and  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  were  alike 
worthy  of  the  grand  old  College  that  is  soon  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  Catholic 
universities  of  America. 

Absolute  silence  reigned  during  the  three 
discourses  on  the  “  Ethics  of  Civic  Virtues,” 
only  broken  now  and  then  by  enthusiastic 
applause  ;  and  the  close  attention  with  which 
the  great  gathering  listened  to  these  addresses 
and  the  excellent  Valedictory  of  Edmund  J. 
O’Connor,  was  certainly  in  direct  contrast  to 


the  average  out-door  Commencement,  where 
it  is  impossible  for  more  than  a  few  hundred 
persons  to  hear  any  of  the  speeches. 

The  first  was  the  master’s  address,  delivered 
by  Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  whose  theme 
was,  “  Respect  for  Civil  Authority.”  And  well 
did  it  vindicate  its  name,  for  it  was  masterly  in 
its  thought,  masterly  in  its  diction  and  masterly 
in  its  delivery.  'Phe  temporal  and  spiritual 
heads  of  the  greatest  city  in  our  continent 
were  sitting  side  by  side  upon  the  platform  ; 
the  subject,  therefore,  of  all  the  graduate  dis¬ 
courses,  was  perhaps  the  most  aptly  choosen. 
Homer  V.  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  the  English 
course,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  civic  virtues  which  was  his  subject, 
“  Regard  for  Fellow  Citizens,”  won  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  an  interested  audience.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  speech,  the  band 
played  a  stirring  march  and  two-step  familiar 
to  the  ears  of  all  who  have  been  present  at  the 
baseball  victories  of  the  past  season — a  march 
which,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  will  inspire 
more  than  one  generation  of  students  at  Ford- 
ham,  and  thrill  many  baseball  teams  of  the 
future  with  the  martial  music  of  victory. 
This  piece  was  the  “  Fordham  Ram,”  com¬ 
posed  by  a  student  of  Junior  class,  J.  Ignatius 
Coveney.  The  youthful  composer  himself  as¬ 
sumed  the  baton;  and  so  vigorous  was  the  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  conclusion  of  the  march,  that  he 
was  again  compelled  to  lead,  while  the  band 
once  more  played  the  familiar  strains.  Francis 
V.  S.  Oliver,  a  graduate  of  the  Latin  course, 
then  dwelt  eloquently  upon  “  Love  of  Country.” 
His  speech  was  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  Christian  citizen,  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  in  his  remarks  to  the  graduates,  after¬ 
wards  made  a  flattering  comment  upon  it. 
Edmund  J.  O’Connor  delivered  the  Valedictory, 
and  spoke  of  the  happy  days  and  the  fond 
memories  of  collegiate  life  which  every  member 
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of  the  graduating  class  would  always  cherish. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Valedictory  came  the 
conferring  of  degrees.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  received  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  ; 
Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  President  of  the  Borough 
of  The  Bronx  ;  Hon.  John  J.  Delaney,  Corpor¬ 
ation  Counsel  ;  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  Dean  of 
the  Fordham  University  Medical  School  ;  Dr. 
John  J.  Aspell,  and  James  M.  Kieran,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Normal  College.  In 
conferring  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  the 
Mayor,  the  Rev.  Vice-President,  in  behalf  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  University,  paid  him  this 
high  tribute  : 

“  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  achieve 
eminence  along  many  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  the  high  expectations  that  devolve  upon  him 
until  the  heritage  of  a  noble  name. 

Such  a  one,  however,  we  have  upon  our  honor 
roll  to-day,  bearing  a  name  that  shall  be  revered  as 
long  as  American  history  is  read ;  eminent  by  his 
own  right,  litterateur  and  scholar,  distinguished  in 
the  nations  halls  of  legislation,  raised  to  the  highest 
civic  dignity,  the  people's  idol  and  his  party  s  choice, 
Fordham  University  honors  herself  in  conferring 
honors  upon  him. 

“  Therefore,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Faculty,  I  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  the  greatest  civic  ruler  of  the  world' s  great 
metropolis — the  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York — 
The  Hon.  George  Brinton  McClellan." 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  the  following  graduates  :  Jeremiah  V. 
Dunlevy,  ’98  ;  Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02  ; 
Raphael  Delli  Paoli,  ’03. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  accord¬ 
ed  to  Daniel  W.  Corcoran,  New  York  City; 
Edward  J.  Glennon,  New  York  City  ;  Louis  C- 
Hartman,  New  York  City  ;  Charles  J.  Malhami, 
New  York  City  ;  Edmund  J.  O’Connor,  Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y.  ;  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  New 
York  City  ;  James  A.  Robertson,  New  York 


City  ;  David  E.  Roelkey,  Frederick,  Md.  ; 
Lawrence  F.  Ryan,  New  York  City. 

The  following  received  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  :  William  H.  Brennan,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  Francis  R.  Diaz,  Durango,  Mex¬ 
ico  ;  Howard  J.  Flannery,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  Will¬ 
iam  F.  X.  Kennedy,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  Edmund 
G.  Kraft,  Raritan,  N.  J.  ;  John  A.  McLaughlin, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ;  George  V.  McNally,  New 
York  City  ;  R.  Campbell  Maher,  Blairsville, 
Pa.  ;  Nelson  S.  Murray,  New  York  City;  Will- 
iam  A.  Reynard,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  ;  Homer  V. 
Sullivan,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Joseph  D.  Sweeney, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Great  applause  greeted  the  Mayor  when  he 
arose  to  deliver  his  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  1905.  'fvrhe  striking  characteristic  of 
his  speech  was  the  earnest  and  almost  aggres¬ 
sive  sincerity  of  every  word  he  uttered  ;  no  one 
was  able  to  hearken  to  the  sound  philosophy  of 
the  oration,  without  being  deeply  impressed 
by  the  whole-souled  earnestness  of  the  orator. 
His  speech,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  was  large¬ 
ly  devoted  to  thosesarae  great  principles  which 
had  been  previously  discussed,  and  sounded  a 
warning  note  against  the  feverish  greed  for 
gold  that  characterizes  the  present  generation. 
It  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  him,  and  it  urged  upon  the  young  men 
leaving  their  Alma  Mater  forever,  to  always 
possess  courageous  honesty,  as  the  true  secret 
of  success.  When  the  Mayor  had  concluded, 
the  honors,  medals  and  prizes  for  the  year  were 
awarded  as  follows  :  Highest  honors  in  the 
graduating  class,  B.  A.  course,  were  won  by 
Charles  J.  Malhami  ;  in  the  graduating  class, 
B.  S.  course,  by  Homer  V.  Sullivan  ;  the  Jouin 
medal  was  awarded  to  Charles  J.  Malhami  ; 
the  Hughes  medal  was  awarded  to  Charles  J. 
Malhami  ;  the  biographical  essay  medal  to 
Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.;  purse  of  $50  in  gold 
for  the  best  essay  in  English  literature  to  Lor- 
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ing  M.  A. Black,  ’07  ;  purse  of  $50  in  gold  for  the 
best  English  poem  to  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08  ;  the 
gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  Loring  M.  A.  Black,  ’07  ;  a  gold 
medal  for  oratory  and  composition  to  Stanley 
J.  Quinn,  ’08  ;  silver  medal  for  elocution  to 
Henry  T.  Hartman,  ’08  ;  two  gold  medals  for 
best  debaters  to  Rich.  J.  Baker,  ’06,  and  Francis 
V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05  ;  purse  of  $25  in  gold  for 
German  to  George  V.  Duffy,  ’05  ;  silver  medal 
for  military  science  to  Homer  V.  Sullivan,  ’05. 

Class  medals  : — Junior  class,  William  A. 
Gill  ;  Sophomore  class,  Edward  P.  O’Toole  ; 


Sophomore  class,  B.  S.  course,  Harold  J. 
Quinlan  ;  Freshman  class,  Thomas  E.  Mernin. 

His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  concluded  the  exercises  by  wishing  God¬ 
speed  to  the  graduating  class.  The  happy,  fleet¬ 
ing  moments  of  college  life,  wherein  they  had 
been  guided  in  the  pathway  of  learning  and  re¬ 
ligion,  he  likened  to  an  antiphon  that  is  sung 
before  the  psalm  ;  may  their  lives  prove  to  be 
that  psalm,  rising  in  one  grand  psean  of 
praise  to  the  great  white  throne  of  God  !  The 
remarks  of  Archbishop  Farley  were  as  follows: 


Eabtes!  anb  gentlemen,  I  am  siorrp  to  interrupt  pou.  ^oto- 
eber,  asi  fattier  CoUtnei  msiisits!,  it  toiU  be  incumbent  upon  me  to 
Slap  a  feto  tuorbs(. 

jFirgt,  3  muot  congratulate  all  tbe  J^acultp  for  tbe  excellence 
anb  character  of  tbe  exercises;  this  afternoon,  anb  also  congratulate 
tbe  stubents  tubo  bnbe  so  ablj>  carrieb  them  out,  boing  honor  to  the 
great  institution  in  tobicb  tbep  babe  been  Scbooleb  for  their  bjorfe  in 
the  biorlb 

3  congratulate  also  pou,  labieS  anb  gentlemen,  parents  anb 
frienbs  of  these  stubents,  bsbo  babe  been  committeb  to  the  care  anb 
the  tuition  of  the  Jfatbers. 

^ou  babe  sbobm  in  this  pour  excellent  iubgment  of  bsbere  to 
place  pour  bops  bJben  there  is  a  question,  not  onlp  of  intellectual 
instruction,  but  bjbat  is  far  nobler  anb  bifib^r,  the  formation  of 
character. 

Amongst  the  BFcsuits,  tlje  foremost  article  of  their  faith  is* 
that  their  bops  must  be  capable  of  self=ccntrol,  must  learn  self= 
benial.  ^nb  tohere  can  be  founb  a  better  School  for  that,  than  in 
the  presence  of  men  bjhose  bihole  libes  are  giben  up  to  self=sacri= 
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fice  for  tfje  ^oulis  of  pour  cf)ilfiren  an'o  tfje  greater  glorp  of  (@of>, 
tofjo  is!  tfjeir  jHasiter. 

W^i)o  is!  better  able  to  bo  this  than  tbe  men  tnbo  figbt  ttft 
tuorlb’s!  temptations!,  toljoge  founber  tnas  a  golbier  of  olb  CaiStilel 
®bos!c  men,  tljoufianbs!  of  tDbo£!e  brothers!  Inere  martprs!  I  tEbos!emen, 
bjbo»  bibereber  tljere  is!  a  place  of  banger,  are  to  be  founb. 

3  s!at  lisitening  to  tlje  bi^courfies!  of  to  bap,  mp  minb  ran 
back  to  fortp=one  pears!  ago  bjben  3  bias!  a  ^Stubent  on  tbe£!e  grounbs!. 
3  recalleb  the  s!tories!  of  tbjo  poung  gtubents!,  fireb  bp  that  lobe  of 
patriotis!m  bjbicb  s!abeb  the  countrp,  tobo  s:teppeb  bobm  from  tbe  s!teps! 
of  tbr  olb  mans!ion,  marcbeb  bobm  tbe  labm  to  tbe  citp  anb  into 
tbe  ranks!  of  tbe  armp  going  to  tbe  front.  3  can  feel  tbe  tbrill 
nobj  of  tbe  reports!  tobicb  came  from  tbe  front,  bJben  tbe  poung  Hieut. 
iWcitlabon,  fireb  bp  tbe  lobe  of  countrp  anb  faithful  to  tbeobebience 
of  autboritp,  s!abj  the  color  bearer  fall  bJitb  the  flag,  rus!beb  fortnarb, 
picbeb  it  up  to  s!abe  it  from  the  enemp,  anb  feU  beab  in  the  arms!  of 
bis!  comrabes!. 

Chat  man  bias!  in  the  armp  of  (l^en.  iWcCleHan,  anb  3  am 
bappp  anb  proub  to  s!ee  the  pounger  brother  of  tbe  brabe  s!olbieranb 
the  noble  s!on  of  a  gallant  s!ire  pre£!ent  here  to  bap. 

3  am  pleas!eb  to  s!ee  that  the  bepnote  of  aU  the  bis!cours!es! 
here  to  bap  bias!  autboritp. 

djere  are  onlp  tbJO  potners!  tobicb  gobern  the  b)orlb--obebi= 
ence  anb  autboritp.  ^nb  tnbere  either  is!  contemneb  or  bes!pis:eb, 
anarcbp  anb  bisorber  are  s!ure  to  foUobJ. 

Het  tbes!e  tbJO  biorbs!  s!tanb  out  before  pour  bis!ion  as!  beacon 
lights!.  ®bep  are  feeps!tones!  upon  tobicb  pour  learning  resits!,  ^tick 
firmlp  to  them.  tEbep  toill  carrp  pou  through  eberp  patbtoap  in 
life.  tKbep  toill  free  pou  from  eberp  banger.  tICbep  map  not,  per= 
baps!,  make  pou  millionaires!,  but  remember,  as!  our  noble  mapor  bas! 
tolb  pou  in  other  bjorbsi,  but  in  the  siame  sensie,  “  not  bp  breab  alone 
both  man  libe.” 

Hct  me  sap  to  pou  poung  men  that  these  are  the  happiest 
baps  of  pour  libes.  tEbep  toill  be  lookeb  back  upon  bp  pou  bJitb 
sbJtet  memories  of  ^Ima  iHater.  <^o  forth  then  as  lopal,  true  sons 


V.  Rev.  Mon.  Mooney  His  Grace  Archbishop  Farley  F.  O’Neil.  Pre.s.  A.  A. 

Kev.  J.  J.  Collins,  S.  J.  Mayor  McClellan  Dr.  Dunn 

Pres.  L.  Haffen,  LL.D. 

Snap-shot  of  some  Distinguished  Guests  as  they  were  leaving  the  New  Hall  on  Commencement  Day 
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of  Hopolfi.  '^tvt  unber  ijis!  guibance  yon  fjabe  receibeb  tf|e  Itjeapons 
toitf)  Usljitij  to  ftgfjt  pour  battles:  of  life.  ^0  bo  pou  carrp  pour= 
sielbes:  anb  tije  talents:  tfjat  babe  been  giben  pou  in  tbi's:  bonie  of 
learning,  igelf=s:acrifice  anb  s:elf=benial,  not  onlp  tbrougbout  pour 
toorlblp  sitrife,  but  algo  for  tbe  bbnor  anb  glorp  of  tbe  Jfatber,  tbe 
^on  anb  ttje  i|olp  !3men. 


JHumni  meeting. 


IMME'yDIATELY  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Commencement  Exercises,  a  large  number 
of  Fordham  Alumni  assembled  quickly  in 
the  Armory  Hall,  since  much  important  busi¬ 
ness  had  to  be  transacted  at  this  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Francis  O'Neill,  President,  having 
taken  the  chair,  the  members  by  a  vote  merged 
the  old  organization,  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  into  the 
newly-incorporated  Fordham  University  Alum¬ 
ni  Association.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
then  extended  to  the  President  and  the  other 
officers  for  their  earnest  administration  of 
affairs  during  the  past  year,  and  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  adopted.  A  discussion  of  the  recently 
formulated  Constitution  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  followed.  The  main  point  of  controversy 
centered  upon  the  new  clause,  which  entrusted 
the  election  of  oScers  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Almost  universal  opposition  arose  against 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  after  a  long 
and  interesting  controversy,  an  amendment 
was  passed,  which  gave  the  election  of  officers, 
not  to  the  directors,  but  to  the  members  them¬ 


selves,  as  of  old.  Mr.  Joseph  Marrin,  Mr, 
Peter  A.  Hendrick,  Mr.  Francis  Oliver,  Sr.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  were  most 
prominent  in  this  discussion.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  finally  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  business  remaining.  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill 
was  again  elected  President  ;  Rev.  James 
Dougherty,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Minahan,  George 
Hurst  and  Charles  Marrin  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy  was  made  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Robert  E.  McDonnell 
was  appointed  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Francis  Dvvight  Dowley,  Treasurer.  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Sweeney  was  chosen  Historian. 
The  Board  of  Directors  was  composed  of  eight 
former  Presidents  of  the  Association  and  the 
present  Treasurer.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  Gen.  Martin  T.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Judge  -Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Dr.  James 
N.  Butler,  Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer,  Mr.  Richard 
S.  Treacy,  Mr,  John  P.  Dunn,  Mr.  Francis 
O’Neill  and  Mr.  Francis  Dwight  Dowley.  The 
Alumni  finally  adjourned  to  the  refectory, 
where  refreshments  were  served. 
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®o  Jfdenbsfjtp. 


Isef  youtl7  exalt  levJe’s  soft  and  tender  charm, 

bet  pleasufe  hail  the  v^ine  (tip's  transient  thrall, 
bet  vJalor  rise  to  tell  of  vJar's  alarm, — 

My  theme  is  plain,  but  sweetest  of  them  all, 

1  sin|  of  friendship* 

OnliKe  the  torch  of  loOe,  vJhose  fire  by  turns, 

Dartin|  dull  crimson  e’er  flames  h©t  and  c©ld, 

^Phe  |lo\A)  of  friendship  c^lrri  at^d  steady  burns, 
ipransmittin^  all  it  spines  or\  ir^to  ^old* 
fppe  goblet’s  fitful  feOer  ^arbs  tpe  eye, 

(/5ith  no  such  flush  ss  friendship’s  genial  light ; 

C/9ar  RnoWs  no  loyalty  tpat  can  (orne  rd|h 

^Po  that  vJpich  blossoms  in  true  friendship’s  si^hh 
(Constant  as  sr\cvJ  on  (loud-Kissed  mountain  h®i|ht‘ 

Priendspip  is  not  of  passing  Wpim  tpe  birtp, 

^uicKly  engendered,  quiet?  to  Waste  ^ay, 
por  tpe  frail  ^roWtp,  tpin  plar^ted  in  tpe  eartp, 
expose  tendrils  bud  to  Witper  in  a  day* 
fppe  gnarled  ar\d  Knotted  roots  of  true  esteem, 

(Mbout  tpe  constant  peart  are  fast  entwined, 

^nd  nurtured  by  a{fectior\’s  golden  beam, 

Its  branches  toWer  upwards  to  tpe  mind, 

0ntouched  by  sorrow’s  frost  or  passion’s  Wind* 

Priendspip  must  ei)er  follow  on  respect, 

prom  Kindred  tastes  it  ^roWs  and  Waxes  strong. 

Its  first  and  greatest  impulse  to  protect, 

^Po  shield  from  parm  and  ^uard  from  eOery  Wrong* 
'ipis  gently  faithful  and  of  lasting  trust, 

It  spuns  all  protestations  loud  and  Oain  ; 

It  castigates,  but  only  Wpen  it  must, 

Por  friendship  flies  from  eOery  r\eedless  pain, 

(^And  tprWes  tpe  best  in  pleasure’s  joyous  reign- 
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ppiends^^ip  is  quick  to  comfort  ar\d  console 

por  Oar^isljed  dreams  and  fortune’s  Wa^Ward  froWn ; 
It  cl?eers  tl^c  stru||Ier  onWard  to  tlje  ^oal, 

Dispels  the  ni^h^,  When  castles  tumble  doWn* 
§ustaii\in^  failir\|  strength  and  fla|^in|  pace, 

It  |iOes  each  noble  impulse  perfect  \Jer\t  ; 

^nd  With  exalted  self-abasin|  |race, 

It  finds  delilhl  id  others’  sWeet  content— 
iphs  (Solder\  I^ule's  sir\cere  embodiment* 

Isike  some  majestic  tide  the  swelling  stream 
©f  lasting  friendship  eOer  onWard  rolls, 

ISri^hlly  reflecting  pleasure’s  lau^hiiil  |leam, 

®r  dark  With  sorrow’s  shadows  at  the  shoals* 

©And  flowing  ceaslessly  through  all  the  years, 

Past  shiftin|  scenes,  of  hill  at^d  \Jerdant  lea, 

©At  last  the  mystic  p’arbor  Bar  it  clears, 

^nd  comes  into  its  herita|e  Ihs 
Immutable,  through  all  Eternity* 


Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 
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IHasur’s  OraiioH  of  Selden  B.  BlcCaugWin,  ’02. 


y^pur  Grace^  You?-  Ho?ior  the  Mayor,  Reverejid 
Members  of  the  Clergy,  Ladies  a?id  Ge?itle- 
rne?i ; 

IF,  in  truth,  we  were  of  those  who  scoff  at  the 
two-fo!d  command  of  obedience  and  love 
imposed  by  the  great  Law-Giver,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  civic  virtues  to-day  would  be  filled  with 
difficulty.  But  we  are  Christians.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  an  age  whose  dominant  note  is  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
unnecessary  for  us  to  explain  our  belief  in 
the  Almighty.  Ages  ago,  there  lived  One  in 
lowly  Nazareth  Who  taught  us  to  render  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  authority  of  our  lawful  superiors, 
to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  and  to  cher¬ 
ish  all,  even  our  enemies,  who  dwell  together 
in  the  mighty  brotherhood  of  humanity.  The 
law  of  nature  inspires  within  us  an  ardent 
affection  for  the  people  who  inhabit  the  land 
of  our  birth  ;  but  a  nobler  law  than  this  com¬ 
mands  us  to  go  beyond  all  frontiers  and  bor¬ 
der  lines  in  quest  of  him  who  is  our  brother. 

Our  minds  cannot  dwell  upon  love  of  coun¬ 
try  without  thrilling  at  the  thought  of  our 
country’s  government  ;  without  experiencing 
some  sentiment  of  emotion  as  we  consider  that 
system  of  civil  authority  by  which  our  native 
li  has  risen  magnificent  in  her  strength  and 
freedom.  In  a  time  of  disaster  abroad,  we  can 
better  appreciate  the  blessing  of  a  well-con¬ 
stituted  government,  and  understand  that  a 
reverend  obedience  to  the  law  as  a  mandate  of 
right  reason  is  the  only  safeguard  of  domestic 
and  national  tranquillity.  It  is  to  this  obedi¬ 
ence  that  we  owe  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our 


republic.  It  is  to  this  obedience  that  we  are 
indebted  for  all  that  has  added  to  our  nation¬ 
al  happiness.  The  exigencies  of  human  nature 
have  taught  us  that  civil  authority  has  been 
commanded  by  God  Himself  ;  and  although  at 
times  our  leaders  may  have  been  untrue  to 
their  duty,  and  false  to  the  entire  republic,  we 
have  not  learned  to  confound  the  sacredness  of 
authority  with  the  unworthiness  of  the  ruler. 
It  is  still  more  natural  for  us,  therefore,  to 
await  with  anxiety,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
eager  and  confident  hope,  the  advent  of  that 
day  when  neither  president  nor  emperor  nor 
king  need  fear  the  impious  hand  of  an  assassin  : 
and  when  both  the  ruler  and  the  private  cit¬ 
izen  will  realize  that  all  civil  authority,  though 
it  be  the  direct  gift  of  the  people,  finds  its 
ultimate  origin  in  the  Creator. 

In  the  irreligion  of  many  lies  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic.  A  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  corruption  of  politics  and  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  the  law  is  commonly  disre¬ 
garded,  will  prove  how  imminent  that  danger 
really  is.  Human  experience  has  shown  that 
where  the  citizen  is  uncontrolled  by  con¬ 
science,  unrestrained  by  a  sense  of  morality, 
he  knows  of  no  good  reason  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  society,  and  will  frequently  seek  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  land  with  impunity.  We 
realize  that  this  tendency  is  growing  ;  and  it  is 
for  us  to  fight  against  it  with  all  our  strength. 
If  the  individual  has  no  belief  in  a  supreme 
Ruler,  Who  terrifies  the  heart  of  man  in  its 
wickedness  and  strengthens  it  in  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  weakness,  he  can  in  no  manner  under- 
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stand  why  he  should  obey  his  lawful  superiors  ; 
but  with  us,  the  unerring  guidance  of  con¬ 
science  can  never  lead  our  footsteps  astray. 
We  honor  the  virtues  of  our  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  governors  ;  we  praise  their  courage  and 
honesty  ;  we  respect  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
and  we  may  reverence  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives, — but  it  is  principally  as  the  possessors  of 
an  authority  that  finds  not  its  origin  in  this 
world,  that  we  obey  their  commands.  For  the 
Christian,  there  is  little  virtue  in  obeying  the 
civil  law  through  motives  of  fear  alone.  We 
shall  not  be  moved  by  self-interest  when  we 
remember  the  sacred  origin  of  civil  authority  ; 
nor  will  the  punishments  of  the  law  terrify  us 
into  a  shameful  and  cowardly  obedience,  until 
we  have  forgotten  our  love  of  righteousness. 
Neither  the  anger  of  rulers  nor  the  retribu¬ 
tion  of  offended  justice  can  teach  us  a  love  of 
civil  authority,  “  for  God  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear.” 

But,  however  great  may  be  the  reverence  of 
our  sentiments  for  lawful  authority,  we  are 
nevertheless  sorrowfully  compelled  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  contempt  which  so  many  millions  of 
men  entertain  for  the  possessors  of  temporal 
power,  and  the  malignant  hatred  with  which 
such  a  multitude  of  lawless  souls  has  sought 
the  destruction  of  governments  during  all  the 
ages  of  the  world.  The  cause  of  such  hostility 
to  a  condition  of  law  and  order  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find.  Though  man  by  his  very  nature 
feels  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  society  with 
his  fellow  beings,  in  which  he  may  safely  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  domestic  life  ;  though  this  desire  is 
so  strongly  implanted  in  the  human  breast  that 
in  every  age  he  has  established  a  species  of 
civil  government, — yet  the  violence  of  his  pas¬ 
sions  will  often  cause  him  to  disregard  the  very 
laws  which  reason  declares  essential  to  the 
safety  and  existence  of  the  State.  His  nature 


proclaims  a  Deity,  Who  has  so  constituted  him 
that  he  may  not  seek  temporal  happiness  out¬ 
side  the  companionship  of  the  human  race — a 
Deity.  Who  has  permitted  him  to  confer  duties 
and  rights  upon  the  sovereigns  of  the  world 
that  the  private  individual  could  never  possess  ; 
but  so  strange  a  paradox  is  man,  that  the  un¬ 
bridled  license  of  his  wickedness  has  perpetu¬ 
ally  sought  to  destroy  the  institutions  vhich 
the  wisdom  of  countless  generations  has  erect¬ 
ed.  In  our  own  time,  more  closely  associated 
with  our  lives,  and  theiefore  much  more  likely 
to  cause  us  some  feeling  of  alarm,  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  disregard  for  civil  authority  and  the  many 
triumphs  of  Anarchy.  We  have  seen  the  open 
exultation  of  the  press  in  the  murders  of  for¬ 
eign  rulers  and  officials  ;  we  have  listened  to 
the  praise  of  assassins  ;  and  we  have  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  murderer  exulting  in  his 
crime,  while  he  hearkens  to  the  eulogies  of  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  anarchist  of  Europe  is 
the  anarchist  of  America  ;  and  the  citizen  or 
newspaper  that  has  openly  rejoiced  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  foreign  potentate,  or  has  condoned  it, 
or  has  apologized  for  it,  has  freely  given  sup¬ 
port  to  the  revolutionist  who  seeks  to  destroy 
free  government  here  in  our  own  country.  So 
common  has  been  this  tendency  to  palliate  the 
madness  of  frenzied  Anarchy,  that  to-day  few 
indeed  are  the  nations  that  do  not  tremble  be¬ 
fore  the  wickedness  of  its  followers  and  weep 
for  the  crimes  committed  in  its  cause.  Not 
long  is  it  since  we  saw  France  standing 
mournfully  beside  the  bier  of  her  dead  pres¬ 
ident  ;  not  long  since  Italy’s  king  fell  beneath 
the  cruel  weapon  of  the  assassin  ;  not  long 
since  we  wept  as  we  beheld  the  figures  of  lords 
and^'^’princes  kneeling  sorrowfully  beside  the 
sad,  sad  grave,  and  grief-stricken  peasants 
shedding  bitter  tears  near  the  lifeless  form  of 
Austria’s  murdered  empress.  But,  ah!  what 
woe,  what  shame  was  ours,  when  in  a  day  of 
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tranquillity  and  peace,  we  gazed  upon  the  dread 
phantom  of  Anarchy  rising  triumphant  above 
the  melancholy  tomb  of  our  martyred  leader ! 
With  heaving  breasts  we  followed  him,  all 
silent,  to  the  lonely  sepulchre— with  solemn 
chant  and  faltering  voice  we  spoke  our  last 
farewell  !  Then  the  wrath  of  a  mighty  people 
was  inflamed,  then  we  sought  beyond  the  as¬ 
sassin  for  the  cause  of  this  foul  murder.  It  was 
that  a  multitude  of  men  has  ceased  to  reverence 
civil  authority  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
through  which  He  has  spoken  to  His  people 
during  all  time  ;  it  was  that  they  have  lost  be¬ 
lief  in  the  heavenly  origin  of  earthly  power, 
and  only  yielded  obedience  from  fear  of  some 
dread  penalty  ;  it  was  because  they  have,  in 
their  folly,  forgotten  that  God  has  commanded 
the  institution  of  the  State  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  civil  power,  by  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  humanity, — that  Anarchy  has  in  our 
own  day  achieved  its  highest  triumph.  Not 
alone  do  we  accuse  a  small  body  of  Anarchists  of 
hostility  towards  lawful  civil  authority  :  were 
such  the  case,  the  evil  would  never  have  as¬ 
sumed  such  terrible  proportions  ;  but  in  the 
press  and  on  the  political  platform,  many  men 
who  profess  an  undying  loyalty  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  have  deliberately  taught  the 
minds  of  the  lawless  to  rejoice  in  the  murder 
of  president  or  king,  and  to  glorify  the  as¬ 
sassin  as  the  liberator  of  an  unhappy  people  ; 
have  thus  incited  the  wicked  to  new  crimes  of 
violence- — have  actually  been  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  civil  authority  of  the  State. 


If  we  yield  supinely  before  the  very  approach 
of  this  malignant  evil,  the  cause  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  long  survive.  The  hopes  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  past  have  not  been  centered  upon 
our  republic  without  good  reason  ;  and  if  we, 
the  children  of  freemen,  prove  recreant  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  we  shall  no  longer  deserve 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  popular  government. 
But  while  we  cannot  read  the  dangers  of  the 
future,  we  may  still  repose  our  confidence  in 
the  great  American  people.  We  see  them  wel¬ 
coming  the  exile  from  every  clime  and  shore 
to  our  cities,  our  verdant  valleys  and  prairies, 
where  the  holy  light  of  freedom  shines  eternal. 
We  see  them  claiming  kindred  with  the  unhappy 
who  have  fled  from  oppression,  and  living 
everywhere  throughout  the  land  in  content¬ 
ment,  tranquillity  and  peace.  We  see  them 
doing  honor  to  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  since 
they  themselves  have  bestowed  this  direct  gift 
of  power,  and  can,  if  occasion  require,  again 
bestow  it  upon  those  more  worthy.  We  see 
them  rapidly  embracing  the  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  which  teach  all  the  children  of  men  to 
be  subject  to  authority  ;  and  our  fervent 
prayer  has  been,  that  they  may  universally  rev¬ 
erence  religion  as  the  safeguard  of  the  State. 
May  our  people  never  cease  to  honor  and  love 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  ;  may  they  continue 
to  glorify  the  Almighty,  till  the  mountains  re¬ 
sound  with  His  praises  and  the  rivers  re-echo 
His  name  ! 


Honorable  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  '72,  LL  D- 

Presiding  Justice  of  the  Appelate  Division:  Director  of  the  “Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company'* 
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SOME  IMPEESSIVE  FEATURES  OF  TEE 
COMMENCEMENT. 

rEW  public  functions,  if  any,  in  the  history 
of  Fordham  have  gathered  together  so 
many  distinguislied  friends  and  aroused 
so  much  genuine  enthusiasm  as  did  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  1905.  Apart  from  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  recent  development  of  old 
St.  John’s  into  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine, 
the  central  figures  around  which  circled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  day  were  His  Grace,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Farley,  our  esteemed  and  distinguished 
alumnus,  and  His  Honor,  Mayor  McClellan, 
on  the  latter  of  whom  Fordham  University 
had  the  honor  of  conferring  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  able  and  timely  addresses  of  both  these 
prominent  representatives  of  Church  and  State 
in  the  great  metropolis  of  New  York,  were  the 
most  striking  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  day.  The  Archbishop  in  his 
gracious  address  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
authority  and  obedience  as  the  two  great  pivots 
around  which  law  and  order  in  society  must 
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ever  turn^  coiumended  the  good  sense  of  those 
parents  who  send  their  boys  to  the  Jesuit  Col¬ 
leges,  and  called  forth  the  hearty  acclamations 
of  the  audience  by  his  most  happy  and  appro¬ 
priate  reference  to  the  day  when  he,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  while  a  boy  in  Fordham,  saw  the  brave 
young  McMahon,  whose  brother,  General,  now 
Justice  McMahon,  ’55,  was  seated  on  the  stage, 
leave  the  class-rooms  of  this  College  to  battle 
for  the  Union  and  die  as  a  young  lieutenant 
while  holding  aloft  the  flag  of  his  regiment, 
which  he  snatched  from  a  dying  comrade  in 
the  Army  of  General  McClellan,  the  gallant 
sire  of  the  distinguished  son  whom  the  College 
and  the  audience  honored  to-day. 

The  dignified,  elevating,  and  convincing 
earnestness  of  Mayor  McClellan’s  speech  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  hearers. 
When  he  arose  to  speak,  the  respect  and 
acclamations  of  the  audience  proved  that 
he  enjoyed  their  confidence.  When  he  sat 
down  after  delivering  his  address,  that  confi¬ 
dence  was  universally  increased.  He  spoke 
on  “Some  considerations  affecting  in  the 
broadest  sense  the  public  welfare,”  and  the 
straightforward  honesty  that  winged  the 
words  of  the  scholarly  speaker,  facilitated  the 
acceptance  and  remembrance  of  his  most  note¬ 
worthy  pronouncements.  Speaking  of  “  public 
places,”  he  said  :  “The  prizes  are  few,  the 
temptations  many  ;  and,  it  may  be  said,  that 
even  republics  can  be  ungrateful ....  the  ten¬ 
ure  of  public  office  affords  no  adequate  pecun¬ 
iary  compensation  for  the  able  and  honora¬ 
ble.”  Speaking  of  the  college  man  in  public  life, 
he  said  :  “  Fortunately,  to  be  a  patriot  does  not 
necessarily  require  an  education.  But  the  ed¬ 
ucated  man  can  be  a  patriot  more  intelligently 
and  effectively  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,and 
because  of  this  it  is  his  duty  to  be  patriotic.” 
Indeed  so  scholarly  and  pithy  was  the  entire  ad¬ 
dress  that  almost  every  gentence  is  deserving 


of  quotation.  Speaking  of  respect  for  authority, 
he  insisted  that  “  the  unthinking  may  call  it  a 
slavery  to  be  ruled  by  principles,  but  obedience 
to  sound  principles  is  an  act  of  the  will.  To 
be  fettered  thus  is  to  be  free.”  The  underlying 
convictions  of  Mayor  McClellan’s  mind  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  speech,  seem  to  be  the  prevalence 
of  a  false  philosophy  that  warps  the  convictions 
of  our  most  sincere  public  men,  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  domination  of  the  spirit  of  avarice. 
“  Some  so-called  new  school  of  sociology  or 
politics  or  economics  comes  into  being.  *  *  * 
The  leaders  of  these  movements  are  often 
vicious,  it  is  true,  but  not  always.  *  *  q’he 
very  virtue  of  patriotism  spurs  them  on  to 
deeds  of  sacrifice  which,  instead  of  doing  their 
country  good,  do  her  harm  and  make  her  name 
a  byword  among  the  nations.”  And  again, 
“our  besetting  sin  is  avarice.  *  *  *  No  great 
republic  was  ever  struck  down  by  the  mailed 
hand  of  brute  force  until  it  had  first  exalted  the 
money-lover  to  the  place  of  trust  which  only 
the  man  of  honor  should  be  assigned  to  guard.” 
,  We  cannot  pass  over  another  notable  feature 
of  our  Commencement  exercises.  The  brief 
but  scholarly  and  pointed  introductions  of  the 
several  gentleman  whom  the  University  hon¬ 
ored  by  its  degree  of  LL.  D.,  by  our  esteemed 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Martin  Hollahan,  S.  J., 
added  no  little  to  the  academic  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  ceremony  of  conferring  of 
the  degrees,  and  is  a  feature  which  is  well 
worthy  of  imitation  for  the  future. 


AN  EDITORIAL  OF  THE  “  IRISH  AMERICAN  ”  SUG¬ 
GESTED  BY  FATHER  COLLINS’  SPEECH 
ON  MEMORIAL  DAY. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ceremonial  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Alumni  Hall  at  Fordham  University 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  for  that  time-honored  institution. 
The  appeal  made  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  John 
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J.  Collins,  S.  J. ,  for  added  endowments,  should 
not  fall  on  unheeding  ears  now  when  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  sound  Catholic  education  is  so  para¬ 
mount  in  the  make-up  of  our  social  fabric.  It 
is  amazing  that  so  much  has  been  done  at  St. 
John’s  and  kindred  colleges  in  the  past,  on  the 
relatively  meagre  support  that  has  been  given 
them.  Our  Catholics  are  no  longer  in  the  rear 
ranks,  as  far  as  worldly  wealth  is  concerned,  but 
they  certainly  are  not  conspicuous  for  their  gen¬ 
erous  benefactions  for  the  cause  of  Catholic 
higher  education.  Father  Collins  was  quite 
justified  in  drawing  a  public  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  manner  in  which  the  requirements  of 
Columbia  and  similar  institutions  were  provid¬ 
ed  for,  and  that  with  which  St.  John’s  has  had 
experience.  His  expectation  that  a  million 
dollar  endowment  should  be  provided  for  St. 
John’s  is  not  in  the  least  extravagant  or  un¬ 
warranted  by  the  general  situation. 

The  Colleges  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
New  York  City  should  have  had  that  and  more 


longago,  if  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  in  thiscity 
for  sound  education  were  properly  and  sub¬ 
stantially  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they 
have  so  earnestly  and  unselfishly  labored.  The 
development  of  St.  John’s  now  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  our  wealthy  Catholics,  and  they 
are  numerous  in  this  city,  to  do  something 
worthy  of  Catholic  traditions  and  that  will  no 
longer  subject  them  to  the  adverse  criticism 
justified  when  their  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  measured  up  to  the  standard  set  by  non- 
Catholic  generosity.  Splendid  examples  have 
been  set  in  other  and  smaller  cities.  New  York 
should  profit  by  them.  Let  us  have  in  St. 
John’s  a  great  institution  of  learning,  worthy  of 
this,  the  richest  and  most  potential  Catholic 
community  in  the  Republic  ;  worthy  of  the 
great  and  scholarly  men  of  our  race  who  laid 
its  foundations,  and  of  the  great  Order  whose 
members  have  devoted  their  lives  and  abilities 
to  build  up  its  facilities  for  the  highest  and 
best  education  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 
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Dyesta’s  €on\Jcr$ioit. 


Rome,  immortal  Rome,  was  filled  with  an 
unusual  clamor.  Shops  were  closed,  the 
Forum  was  vacant,  houses  giving  forth 
their  occupants,  the  streets  filled  with  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  all 
scurrying  towards  a  common  point,  as  if  some 
great  force  made  the  able  move  faster  and 
gave  the  invalid  new  life.  Charioteers  drove 
their  frantic  horses  through  a  sea  of  plebeians, 
desirous  only  of  acquiring  more  speed,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  lives  which  were  exposed  to  the 
merciless  hoofs.  Here  and  there,  some  prof¬ 
ligate  patron  followed  an  advance  guard  of 
cringing  clients,  while  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  old  patricians  rushed  unattended  in 
the  whirlpool,  and  were  dragged  by  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  veriest  beggar.  Might 
was  right.  Nobility,  culture,  civility  and  the 
like  were  forgotten  and,  in  reality,  were  almost 
extinct.  On  that  day  was  to  take  place  the 
gladitorial  contests,  and  as  a  prelude  to  which 
a  large  number  of  Christians  were  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  the  half-starved  beasts  as  w'ell 
as  the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  Romans 
themselves  for  bloody  scenes  and  cruel  sport. 
Empress  Dalmatia  w'as  to  preside  at  the  games 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  ascended  the 
throne,  and  this  alone  was  of  sufficient  import 
to  drain  from  the  filthiest  corners  of  Rome 
their  disgusting  dwellers.  For  was  she  not  no¬ 
torious,  and  had  not  she  debased  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  God  to  be  glorious  in  the  eyes’of  man  ? 

The  real  feature  of  the  day  was  the  gladi¬ 
torial  combat  between  two  Greek  slaves, 
Thyesta  and  Phrasma,  the  latter  a  Christian. 


M’hen  the  mighty  populace  had  taken  their  ap¬ 
pointed  seats,  and  a  low  hum  of  expectancy 
circled  the  arena,  a  band  of  white-robed  Chris¬ 
tians  were  led  forth  from  the  dungeons  in  the 
walls  of  the  enclosure.  They  were  led  by  an  old 
man  whose  venerable  beard  and  deep-seamed 
wrinkles  bespoke  a  long  life  of  hardships. 
Soon  he  turned,  and  then  his  followers  knelt 
down  before  him  and  raised  their  arms  to  Heav¬ 
en.  Just  as  he  extended  his  long,  thin  hands 
over  his  poor  children  to  bless  them,  a  band  of 
Roman  infantry  came  forth,  and  selecting  the 
tallest  men  and  women  of  the  gathering,  drew 
them  aside.  Then  the  heralds  announced  that 
the  contests  would  be  commenced  by  sacrific¬ 
ing  to  the  gods  those  Christian  wretches,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  whom  Rome  was  already  beginning  to 
lose  its  prestige  and  fair  renown.  The  chosen 
Christians  were  led  like  so  many  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  before  the  sensual-visaged  queen,  who  ad 
dressed  them  in  harsh  and  strident  tones  : 
“  Dogs,  on  every  hand  we  are  beginning  to  see 
the  decay  of  Rome,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 
You,  you  curs!  And  who  must  pay  for  it  but 
you  ?  I,  in  my  clemency,  however,  grant  you 
one  chance.  If  there  is  anyone  among  you 
who  values  his  mortal  and  immortal  life,  let 
him  call  me  divine,  and  he  will  at  once  be  re¬ 
leased  and  supplied  with  riches.” 

Instantly  a  fair  youth,  almost  too  young 
to  die,  stepped  out  and  said  in  loud,  musical 
tones  :  “  Woman,  we  know  no  God  but  He 
whom  you  do  not  know.  ^Ve  worship  no  God 
but  Him.  We  care  not  for  this  life  or  for 
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your  promises.  We  pray  for  you,  and  are 
ready  to  meet  death.” 

Then  shrieked  the  queen  :  •'  Let  these  bold 
ones  be  torches  to  show  the  gods  that  we  are 
about  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them.  Away  !  ” 

Soon  from  all  sides  of  the  amphitheatre 
huge  flames  arose  which  licked  the  sides  of  the 
condemned  martyrs.  Of  course,  they  cried 
aloud.  What  man  could  endure  the  pain  ? 
Their  comrades  in  the  arena  were  distraught 
and  were  anxiously  calling  for  the  lions  to  be 
set  loose.  Their  wish  was  soon  gratified. 
Leopards  through  whose  skin  the  bones  were 
threatening  to  tear  their  way,  blinked  at  first, 
unused  to  the  light.  Then  lions  and  tigers, 
all  gaunt  and  bewildered,  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  Gradually  they  made  their  way  to  the 
huddled  Christians,  amongst  whom  the  old  man 
was  still  conspicuous.  At  first  they  smelled 
those  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  group,  who 
shuddered  beneath  the  horrid  fangs.  The 
animals  were  soon  satisfied  and  began  to  tear 
their  living  prey  apart.  The  audience  applaud¬ 
ed  and  rose  in  their  seats,  excited  by  the 
spectacle  enacted  before  them.  In  a  short 
while  nothing  was  left  but  bloody  remnants  of 
clothing  and  scattered  bones.  Then  heavily- 
armed  troops  drove  the  animals  back  to  the 
cages  by  means  of  spears  heated  at  the  ends. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  great  event.  Two 
large  and  muscular  slaves  bounded  into  the 
arena  and  presented  their  daggers  before 
Dalmatia,  who  proclaimed  :  “You,  Thyesta, 
and  you,  Phrasma,  are  to  battle  until  one  is 
unfit  for  further  struggle,  and  on  the  twist  of 
my  thumb  shall  hang  his  fate.  To  the  victori¬ 
ous  gladiator,  a  free  and  noble  life  awaits  him. 
Begin.” 

Then  did  these  two  giants  crouch  and  parry 
for  an  opening.  Their  muscles  seemed  like 
living  serpents  which  were  threatening  to  break 
the  golden  bracelets  and  collars.  There  was 


a  clash,  and  then  a  separation.  Neither  had 
gained  an  advantage.  Priests  and  thieves 
alike  were  urging  on  their  respective  favorites. 
Dalmatia  was  clapping  her  claw-like  hands. 
AVhat  is  that  rushing  down  the  arena  like  a 
cloud  of  dust  ?  “  A  lion  !  A  lion  !  How  is 

he  here  ?  He  was  hiding!  Look  at  Thyesta  1 
Run,  Phrasma  !  ”  The  warnings  came  too  late. 
The  gladiators  had  been  struggling  with  arms 
locked  and  could  not  free  themselves  in  time 
to  be  prepared  for  the  onset  of  the  brute.  He 
sprang  at  Phrasma  and  bore  him  to  the  ground, 
tearing  his  sleeveless  tunic  and  exposing  to 
view  his  muscular  back.  Thyesta  ran  up  to 
him.  Lie  stopped  and  looked  just  above  his 
opponent’s  shoulder.  He  was  startled.  He  fell 
upon  the  beast,  crying  :  “  Brother  Phrasma, 

my  brother  !  ”  AVould  he  succeed  in  vanquish¬ 
ing  the  beast,  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  the 
herd  ?  Phrasma  was  on  the  ground,  having 
been  rendered  unconscious  by  the  fall  of  the 
mighty  paw.  Thyesta  stabbed  the  lion  and 
tried  to  draw  its  attention  towards  himself. 
Lie  retreated,  the  lion  following.  The  latter 
sprang  for  him,  but  the  man  jumped  aside  and 
made  his  way  towards  a  side  of  the  arena, 
where  a  mighty  fire  w'as  blazing  to  lend  more 
ferocity  to  the  scene.  Thyesta  was  about 
two  feet  from  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  it.  He 
hurled  his  dagger  at  the  brute,  who  became 
incensed  and  blinded  w'ith  rage.  The  lion 
leaped  again,  the  man  jumped  aside,  and  the 
brute  w'as  enmeshed  by  the  crackling  flames, 
and  crawled  out  of  them  to  die.  Thyesta 
rushed  to  the  prostrate  body  of  his  erstwhile 
opponent,  and  stooping  over  him  looked  intently 
at  a  mark  above  his  shoulders.  Soon  he  stood 
erect  and  approached  the  canopied  balcony 
where  Dalmatia  sat,  surrounded  by  drunken, 
flattering  debauchees.  She  spoke  to  the  glad¬ 
iator  :  “  y  “  would  have  had  your  freedom  if 

you  had  let  r  lirasma,  the  Christian,  be  killed 
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by  the  lion.  But  now,  since  the  man  lives  and 
our  most  valuable  animal  is  dead  on  account 
of  you,  you  must  go  and  take  the  Christian 
dog  to  the  dungeon,  where  he  may  soon  die.” 

“•  He  is  my  brother,”  interpolated  the  shrink¬ 
ing  giant  ;  “  I  recognized  him  by  the  birth-mark 
above  his  shoulders,  when  his  tunic  was  torn 
off.  What  could  I  do  but  save  him?” 

“  Do  you  call  a  Christian  a  brother?  That 
is  sufficient  to  condemn  you.  Men,  take  him 
out  of  my  sight.” 

The  curtain  of  night  fell  upon  the  gruesome 
scene  of  the  ampitheatre  and  a  reeking  stench 
filled  the  air.  The  savage  cries  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  made  sleep  impossible  to  those  in  the 
vicinity.  In  a  damp  cell,  dimly  lighted,  lay 
Phrasma,  in  the  throes  of  death,  upon  a  dirty 
heap  of  straw.  By  his  side  knelt  Thyesta, 
trying  to  restore  life  to  the  almost  inanimate 
body.  Soon  Phrasma  murmured:  “Who  is 
this?  Where  is  the  lion  ?  Did  he  kill  Thyesta?” 

“  No,  I  am  Thyesta.  I  am  your  brother. 
When  you  are  well,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

Phrasma’s  constitution  and  pure  life  were 
powerful  allies  which  made  him  overcome 
death,  and  in  a  short  while  he  sat  up  and  heard 
Thyesta’s  story,  who  in  turn  asked  him  his. 
Phrasma  had  been  stolen  from  his  native  town 
by  a  body  of  ruffianly  pirates,  whose  business 
it  was  to  supply  Rome  with  Grecian  slaves. 
Here  he  met  an  old  man,  he  w’ho  was  the 
leader  of  the  martyrs,  whose  teaching  and 
mode  of  living  had  a  great  effect  on  Phrasma 
and  caused  him  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith. 

When  Phrasma  had  become  thoroughly  con¬ 
valescent,  his  brother  would  ask  him  questions 


about  his  religion.  This  would  delight  him, 
and  he  would  plunge  immediately  into  his  favor¬ 
ite  topic,  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  His  life. 
Then  he  would  compare  the  manner  in  which  a 
Christian  lived  to  the  way  in  which  the  Pagans 
existed.  How  like  beasts  did  the  latter  eat,  and 
what  beastly  pleasures  they  enjoyed  !  Thyesta 
was  told  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  had  per¬ 
formed  and  the  doctrines  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  Resurrection  impressed  him  greatly,  and 
he  began  to  show  leanings  towards  his  brother’s 
faith.  An  old  Christian  often  came  into 
their  chamber  and  told  Thyesta  still  more  won¬ 
derful  miracles  than  Phrasma  had  spoken  of. 

All  these  narrations  had  their  effect,  and 
Thyesta,  one  day,  said  that  he  wanted  to  be 
baptized.  They  did  not  know  on  what  day 
they  might  be  called  forth  to  appease  the 
hungry  beasts  before  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  so  Thyesta  was  baptized  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  One  morning  soldiers  came  to 
drag  Phrasma  out  to  the  arena  to  meet  his  death, 
and  Thyesta  shouted  out  :  “  I  too  am  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  take  me.” 

This  announcement  vms  at  once  commun¬ 
icated  to  the  queen,  who  commanded  that 
Thyesta  should  fight  a  lion  at  the  games. 
The  gladiator’s  muscles,  owing  to  long  con¬ 
finement,  had  become  soft,  and  he  furnished 
but  a  weak  adversary  to  the  famished  beast, 
who  despatched  him  almost  immediately, 
while  the  mob  hooted  and  jeered.  He  suc¬ 
cumbed  cheerfully,  knowing  that  a  martyr’s 
crown  awaited  him  in  Heaven, 

Torino  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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^0un^  man!  if  ^ou'Oe  a  Wife, 
Kiss  l7er* 

GOery  morning  of  ^Gur  life, 

Kiss  l^er* 

Gi’^r^  exienin^  Wl7er\  fl^e  sun 
Marlxs  your  da^  of  labor  done, 
dei  you  l^omeWard  Gr\  \\iq  run — 
Kiss  b^r! 


G0ft\  tbou^b  '^oa've  feeling  baa, 

Kiss  ber* 

If  sbe’s  ouf  of  sorfs  at\d  sad, 

Kiss  bef- 

as  if  you  meant  it,  too; 
bet  tbe  vJbQ^e  true  heart  of  you 
§peaR  its  ardor  v\)ben  you  do 
Kiss  ber* 

If  you  tbink  it’s  “soft,”  you’re  Wron^. 
Kiss  ber  ! 

boOe  li’i^e  t’rjis  Will  make  you  strong. 
Kiss  ber* 

^Gu're  ber  bnsband  noW,  bat  let 
possess  b^i"  loOer  yet* 

Gd^ry  blessed  cbance  you  |et, 

Kiss  bei'* 


6\Jery  ^God  Wife  lets  ber  mar\ 

Kiss  ber* 

ISe  a  mar\  then,  vJben  you  (an  ; 

Kiss  b$i’- 

If  you’d  strike  With  ttllir\|  force 
eAt  tbe  Goil  of  Didorce, 

^ust  adopt  tpis  simpb  coutse  : 

Kiss  ber* 

T.  A.  Daly,  O.  F.  , 

Editor  of  T/if  Standard  and  Times. 
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Cbe  Jinnual  Debate. 


rOR  the  past  two  years  Fordham  students 
have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  auditorium.  The 
old  armory  hall  has  scarcely  ever  been  capable 
of  seating  the  large  throngs  who  journey  each 
year  to  the  College  to  hear  the  eloquence,  wit 
and  repartee  of  the  Debating  Society,  the 
harmonious  melodies  of  the  Glee  Clubs,  or  to 
witness  the  histrionic  talents  of  our  youthful 
actors.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  6th, 
1905,  students  and  spectators  were  ushered  into 
the  new  hall,  where  the  annual  debate  was  held 
for  the  first  time.  The  stage,  balcony  and  walls 
of  this  magnificent  auditorium  were  ablaze  with 
electric  lights  ;  the  stage  was  gracefully 
decorated,  and  the  College  orchestra,  under 
the  leadership  of  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06,  dis¬ 
coursed  sweet  music.  For  the  second  time  the 
Alumni  Medal  was  offered  for  the  best  speech 
of  the  annual  debate  ;  and  the  spectators 
settled  back  in  their  seats  in  expectation  of  a 
spirited  and  eloquent  contest,  as  they  observed 
the  eagerness  of  the  orators  to  deliver' their 
addresses.  After  the  faculty  and  the  three 
judges  of  the  debate,  the  Honorable  Louis 
F.  Haffen,  ’75,  Honorable  Justice  Tierney, 
and  Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  LL.B., 
were  seated,  William  J.  Fallon,  Chairman, 
arose  and  announced  the  question  under  dis¬ 
cussion  : — “  That  the  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt  regarding  San  Domingo  is  commend¬ 
able  and  then  introduced  J.  Ignatius  Cove¬ 
ney  as  the  first  speaker  for  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Coveney  made  an  earnest  and  thoughtful 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  President.  His 


speech  was  evidently  the  result  of  careful  re¬ 
search  and  painstaking  care.  Mr,  Baker,  who 
followed  him,  possessed  more  ease  in  his 
delivery  than  any  of  the  four  debaters.  His 
arguments  were  largely  based  upon  the  con¬ 
stitutional  side  of  the  question  ;  and  the 
insistence  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  limi¬ 
tations  which  the  United  States  Constitution 
imposes  upon  the  President,  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  audience.  Mr.  Oliver  then 
replied  to  the  previous  speaker’s  constitutional 
arguments.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  some 
immediate  action  by  our  government  in  San 
Domingo.  His  speech  was  frequently  applaud¬ 
ed  for  its  eloquence.  Mr.  Connelly  followed, 
and  insisted,  as  his  colleague  had  done  before 
him,  that  President  Roosevelt  had  gone  be¬ 
yond  his  proper  jurisdiction  in  San  Domingo, 
and  was  laying  the  foundations  for  a  pernicious 
policy  of  colonial  expansion.  The  generous 
applause  of  an  enthusiastic  audience  seemed 
to  prove  that  one  and  all  voted  the  annual  de¬ 
bate  of  1905  an  unqualified  success. 


Programiiie 

SUBJECT  OF  DEBATE 

Resolved: — That  the  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt  regarding  San  Domingo  is 

CO.MMENDABLE.” 

William  J.  Fallon,  ’06,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
Chairman 

Lawrence  F.  Ryan,  ’05,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Secretary 
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AFFIRMATIVE 
J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’o6,  Boston 

Francis  V,  Oliver,  ’05,  New  York  City 

NEGATIVE 

Richard  J.  Baker,  ’06,  New  York  City 

T.  F.  Connolly,  ’07,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 
'  '"f  Y.-:  JUDGES  OF  DEBATE 

The  Honorable  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75 
Honorable  Justice  Tierney 
Mr.  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  LL.B. 

Novelette  Laces  and  Graces  Bratton 
Orchestra 

Address  By  the  Chairman 


Eirst  Affirmative  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06 

a  Southern  Rhy  Herbert 

b  Beware  Atkinson 

Eirst  Negative  Richard  J.  Baker,  ’06 

March  Fordham  Ram  ”  Coveney,  ’06 
Second  Affirmative  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’06 

Militaire  Colored  Guards  Weidt 

Mandolin  Club 

Second  Negative  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  ’07 

Recessional  Yankee  Doodle  Boy  Cohan 

Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06 
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Cl)c  OratO)  ical  and  €locution  Contests. 


The  elocution  and  oratorical  contests 
being  held  in  private  this  year,  the 
Armory  Hall — the  place  of  many  a 
brilliant  speech  in  the  past — was  used  instead 
of  the  new  auditorium.  The  students  of  the 
three  divisions  and  the  faculty  constituted  the 
only  audience,  and  listened  to  the  various  rec¬ 
itations  and  speeches  with  great  enjoyment. 
The  judges  who  decided  the  relative  merits  of 
the  three  elocutionists  and  the  three  orators 
were  :  The  Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan  of  Saint 
Joseph’s  Church,  Tremont  ;  Rev.  Father  McGin- 
ney,  S.  J.,  of  the  Missionary  Band,  and  Maurice 
J.  McCarthy,  Ph.  D.,  N.  Y.  Their  decisions,  made 
public  on  Commencement  Day,  awarded  the  sil¬ 
ver  medal  for  elocution  to  Henry  Hartman, ’o8, 
and  the  gold  medal  for  composition  and  ora¬ 
tory  to  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’o8.  It  was  a  pity 
that  the  members  of  the  higher  collegiate 
classes  were  not  entered  in  these  contests. 
Their  rhetorical  skill  would  have  rendered  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  still  more  exciting. 

The  recitation  by  Henry  Hartman,  of  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips’  extravagant  eulogy  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  was  excellent.  His  enunciation 
was  clear-cut  and  distinct  ;  his  gestures — in 
fact,  his  whole  manner — were  characterized  by 
easy  self-possession.  We  have  heard  “  Tous¬ 
saint  L’Ouverture  ”  recited  again  and  again  at 
Fordham  ;  and  while  we  observed  a  slight  lack 
of  vigor  in  Mr.  Hartman’s  delivery,  we  never¬ 
theless  confidently  assert  that  he  made  as  much 
as  could  be  made  of  such  a  piece. 


Mr.  Glennon’s  rendition  of  a  selection  froru 
the  ill-fated  Robert  Emmett’s  last  speech 
was  earnestly  delivered.  Unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Connelly,  who  followed,  a  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  recitation,  “  The  Execution  of 
Montrose,”  involved  a  rather  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historical  facts  in  that  sad  tragedy. 
The  poem  may  have  proved  almost  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  many  present  on  this  account. 

After  an  interlude  by  the  College  orchestra, 
Vincent  Seiler,  ’07,  opened  the  oratorical  con¬ 
test  with  a  vehement  discussion  of  The  In¬ 
dian  Question.”  Though  Mr.  Seiler’s  enthus¬ 
iasm  over  the  results  of  last  November’s 
national  election  caused  some  merriment  among 
the  spectators,  he  discussed  the  unhappy  lot  of 
our  “  red  brother  ”  with  considerable  feeling. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Stanley  J. 
Quinn’s  speech,  upon  a  rather  time-worn  sub¬ 
ject,  “  Imperialism,”  was  the  best  written  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  evening  ;  the  only  fault  w'e  could 
observe  being,  that  his  speech  was  wanting  in 
rhetoric  and  partook  in  some  degree  of  the 
nature  of  an  excellent  essay.  Ferdinand  J. 
Convery’s  discourse  upon  the  evils  of  “  Muni¬ 
cipal  Ownership  ”  was  delivered  with  an  inten¬ 
sity  that  made  many  of  the  students  regard  him 
as  the  undoubted  winner  of  the  medal.  When 
he  had  concluded,  the  three  judges  adjourned 
to  the  Rector’s  office,  where  they  decided  upon 
the  victors  of  the  evening. 


Officers  of  the  College  Battalion 
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rORDHAM  has  just  closed  a  most  success¬ 
ful  year  of  drill  and  military  tactics. 
Great  praise  is  due  Capt.  Lockwood, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  Daly  for  their  consistent 
and  successful  endeavors  to  bring  drill  to  such 
a  high  standard  as  it  is  at  present  in  Fordham 
University. 

We  wish  to  publicly  thank  those  members  of 
the  Tournament  Company,  both  officers  and 
men,  for  their  excellent  work  and  for  their  gen¬ 
erosity  in  sacrificing  their  time  to  attain  such 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  This  company, 
specially  coached  by  Major  Daly  and  under 
the  command  of  Capt,  Baker,  captured  second 
prize,  a  beautiful  silk  flag,  in  a  competitive 
drill  held  in  one  of  the  armories  in  this  city. 
The  most  proficient  companies  of  many  mill 
tary  academies  were  competing  in  this  drill, 
which  fact  alone  proves  the  merit  of  the  Ford- 
ham  boys. 

Sunday,  June  eleventh,  Fordham  held  its 
annual  public  drill,  and  one  may  judge  from 
the  comments  of  the  spectators  that  the 
Battalion  made  an  excellent  appearance.  The 
competitive  drill  was  won  by  Company  “  A,” 
the  Tournament  Company  ;  Company  “  C  ”  was 
second  and  Company  “  B  ”  third.  Captain 
Walker,  U.  S.  A.,  was  judge. 

General  O’Beirne,  who  reviewed  the  Battalion, 
addressed  the  companies  and  complimented 
both  men  and  officers  on  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  they  had  attained  in  drill,  and 
prophesied  a  brilliant  military  career  in  the 
future  for  Fordham,  if  judgment  was  to  be 
made  from  the  present  proficiency  of  the  Bat¬ 
talion. 


The  Battalion  participated  in  a  sham  battle 
June  thirteenth,  held  on  the  campus.  Many 
volleys  were  fired  before  the  “enemy”  were 
finally  routed  from  their  position. 

Before  the  sham  battle  an  exhibition  drill 
was  given  by  Company  “  A  ”  in  close  and  extend¬ 
ed  order,  which  drill,  needless  to  say,  upheld 
the  reputation  of  the  company,  established  by 
their  former  attainments. 


THE  PROGRAMME. 

Sunday,  June  Eleventh 
Escort  of  Color 

Battalion  Drill 

Guard  Mounting 

Competitive  Dr  ill 

Judge,  Capt.  E.  S.  Walker,  U.  S.  .4. 
Dress  Parade 
Review  of  Battalion 
by 

Gen.  James  O’Beirne. 


Thursday,  June  Thirteenth 
Exhibition  Drill  by  Company  “  A” 
(the  Tournament  Company) 

In  Close  and  Extended  Order 


Sham  Battle 
by 

The  Battalion 
Illustrating  the  Principles 
of 

Attack  and  Defense. 

Paul  Maher,  ’07. 
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BASEBALL— THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  varsity  has  just  closed  one  of  their 
most  successful  seasons  in  the  history  of 
baseball.  It  is  true,  they  lost  one  game 
more  than  last  year,  yet  this  year’s  schedule  was 
the  hardest  playing  schedule  that  Fordham  has 
seen  in  many  years.  Our  record  of  i6  victories 
and  four  defeats  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  and  one 
that  many  colleges  cannot  boast  of.  The  cham¬ 
pionship  this  year  is  in  doubt,  from  the  fact  that 
several  teams  are  evenly  matched.  It  suffices 
to  say  that  our  record  can  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  records  of  other  colleges.  Our  vic¬ 
tories  have  been  over  the  representative  colleges 
of  the  East,  and  the  games  have  been  won  by 
good,  wholesome  ball  playing.  The  team  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  received  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  press  for  its  brilliant  fielding  and 
clever  batting.  The  team  loses  by  graduation 
its  hustling  little  captain,  Louis  Hartman,  who 
has  played  shortstop  on  the  team  for  four  years. 
Louis  is  an  earnest  and  hard  worker  and  his 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  James  Robertson,  the 
crack  first  baseman,  who  has  also  served  four 
years  on  the  team,  will  also  graduate.  Jim  is 
one  of  the  best  first  basemen  in  the  intercolle¬ 
giate  world.  He  is  a  hard  and  willing  worker, 
always  in  the  game  and  always  out  to  win.  It 
is  feared  that  Fordham  will  wait  many  years 
until  she  gets  another  player  to  hold  down  the 
initial  bag  like  Jim  did.  Frank  Oliver,  our 
clever  centre  fielder,  also  leaves  us.  Frank  has 
played  on  the  team  for  four  years,  and  fields  the 
ball  like  a  professional.  His  place  also  will 
not  be  readily  filled.  David  Shean,  second 


baseman  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  elected  captain  for  next  year.  Dave 
is  a  hard  and  willing  worker,  and  we  have  no 
fear  but  that  he  will  lead  forth  another 
championship  team  next  season.  He  has  the 
best  wishes  of  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
May  success  crown  his  efforts  ! 

BaciCNELL,  I  ;  Fordham,  o. 

On  May  loth,  the  varsity  received  its  second 
defeat,  and  its  first  shut-out  of  the  season,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bucknell  College  team,  in  an 
interesting  game.  The  final  score  was  i  to  o. 
Both  pitchers  pitched  effectively,  and  the 
honors  were  divided  evenly  between  them.  Mc- 
Lane  allowed  seven  hits  and  struck  out  seven 
men,  while  Leach  gave  three  bases  on  balls, 
fanned  seven  men,  and  but  five  hits  were  made 
off  his  delivery.  The  Maroon  had  men  on  bases 
in  nearly  every  inning,  but  were  unable  to  bring 
them  in  with  a  timely  hit. 

The  feature  of  the  game  was  a  brilliant  dou¬ 
ble  play  executed  by  Shean  and  Raftis. 

The  score  follows  : 


BUCKNELL  FORDHAM 


R 

H 

0 

A 

K 

n 

H 

0 

A 

B 

Grlmmiu^er,  c.  , 

.  .0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Raftis,  3b . 

.0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Smith,  3b . 

.1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Murray,  rf . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cockill,  lb.  .  .  . 

.0 

2 

11 

1 

0 

McLane,  p.  .  .  . 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsons,  rf.  .  .  . 

.0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Shean,  2b . 

.0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Portser,  If . 

.0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb.  . 

.0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Sheehan,  2b.  .  . 

.  .0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

L.  Hartman,  ss. 

.0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Leach,  p . 

.0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

H.  Hartman,  If. 

.0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Fry,  cf . 

.0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf . 

.0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Helnze,  ss . 

.0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

.McCarthy,  c.  .  . 

.0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Oargau,  c . 

.0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Totals . 

.1 

J7 

14 

1 

Totals . 0  5  27  9  0 


Bucknell . 0  0  0  1  0  0  0  0  0—1 

Fordham . 0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 — 0 

Earned  runs— Bucknell,  1.  Sacrifice  hits— Portser,  Fry. 
First  base  oil  balls— Off  Leach,  3.  Struck  out— By  Leach,  4  ; 
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by  McLaiie,  5.  Stolen  bases — McLane,  Robertson,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  (2).  Double  plays — Shean,  Raftis.  Left  on  bases— 
Fordhain,  4  ;  Bucknell,^3.  Passed  ball— Gargan  (1).  Time 
of  game — 1  hr.  30  min.  Umpire — Mr.  Hornuug. 

Fordham,  2  ;  Amherst,  i. 

In  a  game  that  was  full  of  brilliant  plays,  the 
Fordhams  defeated  the  heavy-hitting  Amherst 
College  team  by  the  score  of  2  to  i  on  May 
nth.  Both  pitchers  were  in  excellent  form 
and  received  fine  support.  L.  Hartman,  Shean 
and  Robertson  executed  a  fast  double  play, 
which  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  game. 

Murray  was  at  his  best,  allowing  but  five 
scattered  hits  and  giving  but  two  bases  on  balls. 
Newell,  the  clever  Amherst  twirler,  pitched  the 
best  game  that  has  been  seen  on  Fordham  field 
this  year,  allowing  only  three  hits,  which  were 
bunched  in  the  seventh  inning,  and  permitting 
only  two  men  to  walk.  Up  to  the  fifth  inning 
neither  side  scored,  going  out  in  one-two-three 
order.  In  the  fifth  inning  Allaire,  for  Amherst, 
singled,  Newell  doubled  to  right,  and  Allaire 
scored  as  Gargan  muffed  McLane’s  good  throw 
to  the  plate  to  catch  him. 

In  the  seventh  inning  Fordham  scored  two 
earned  runs,  on  singles  by  McLane  and  Shean 
and  Robertson’s  double  along  the  third  base 
line,  which  sent  in  McLane  and  Shean.  After 
this  neither  side  was  able  to  score.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  game  were  the  fast  work  of  both 
infields  and  Robertson’s  remarkable  catch  of  a 
short  fly  over  first  base. 

The  score  follows  : 


FORDHAM 

R  U  O  A  E 

Ratti8,'3b . 0  0  12  1 

Murray,  p . 0  0  0  0  0 

McLeau,  rf . 1110  0 

Shean,  2b . 115  0  0 

Robertson,  lb.‘  .  .0  1  12  0  0 

L.  Hartman,  ss.  .0  0  1  7  0 

H.  Hartman,  If.  .0  0  0  0  0 

Oliver,  cf . 0  0  10  0 

Gargan,  c . 0  0  6  1  1 


i^Totals . 2  3  27  16  2 

Fordham . 

Amherst . 


AMHERST 


R 

U 

0 

A 

B 

Wheeler 

,  cf. 

. .  .0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Palmer, 

lb.  . 

. .  .0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Storke,  1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Beach,  ss.  .  .  , 

, .  ..0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Davahey 

,  c.  . 

. .  .0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Keliiher. 

,  2b. 

. .  .0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Powell, 

If.  .  . 

. .  .0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Allaire, 

rf.  .  . 

.  .1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Newell, 

p.  .  . 

. .  .0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Totals, 

, .  .1 

5 

2-1 

10 

0 

.0  0  0 

0  0 

0  2 

0 

X- 

-2 

,0  0001000  0—1 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  2.  Two-base  hits — Robertson, 
Newell.  Sacrifice  hits — L.  Hartman,  Keliiher,  Newell. 
First  base  on  balls — By  Murray,  2;  by  Newell,  2.  First  base 
on  errors — Amherst,  1.  Struck  out — By  Newell,  1  ;  by  Mur¬ 
ray,  4.  Stolen  bases — L.  Hartman,  McLane,  Wheeler, 
Powell,  Allaire.  Double  plays — L.  Hartman,  Shean,  Rob¬ 
ertson.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  2  ;  Amherst,  3.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball— By  Murray,  4.  Time  of  game— 1  hr.  30  min. 
Umpire — Mr.  Hornuug. 

Fordham,  6  ;  Lafayette,  3. 

The  team  met  and  were  victorious  over  the 
strong  Lafayette  College  team  on  May  13th, 
in  a  game  that  was  well  played  on  both  sides. 
The  final  score  stood  6  to  3. 

The  Easton  boys  came  to  Fordham  full  of 
hope  and  ginger,  with  the  expectation  of  hang¬ 
ing  Fordham’s  scalp  in  her  belt  ;  but  when  the 
fight  was  over  the  shining  scalp  of  Lafayette 
was  seen  hanging  to  the  belt  of  the  Maroon,  cut 
by  the  bowie  knife  of  McLane  and  his  band. 

For  six  innings  the  score  was  3  to  i  in  favor 
of  the  visitors,  but  in  the  seventh — the  lucky 
seventh — Fordham  made  three  runs,  and  add¬ 
ed  two  more  tallies  in  the  eighth,  putting  the 
game  beyond  doubt. 

The  teams  were  evenly  matched,  and  both 
pitchers  pitched  excellent  ball  ;  McLane  re¬ 
ceiving  the  better  support. 

The  score  follows  : 

FORDHAM 

R  H  O  A  E 

Connelly,  3b,  cf..O  1110 

Murray,  rf . 0  110  0 

McLane,  p . 1  1  1  3  0 

Shean,  2b . 0  0  3  3  0 

Robertson,  lb.  .  .1  1  11  0  0 
L.  Hartman,  ss.  .1  2  2  2  0 
H.  Hartman,  If.  .1  1  0  0  0 

Oliver,  cf . 1  1  1  0  0 

Raftis,  3b . 1  0  0  0  0 

Gargan,  c . 0  0  7  1  1 

Totals .  i)  8  27  12  1 

Fordham . 0  0  1  0  0  0  3  2  x — 6 

Lafayette . 0  2  0  0  0  1  0  0  0 — 3 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  5;  Lafayette,  2.  Two-base  hits — 
Connelly,  L.  Hartman.  Three-base  hit — Robertson.  Sacri¬ 
fice  hits — Gargan,  Reeder  (2),  McAvoy,  Hawk,  Newberry. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  McLane,  3.  First  base  on  errors — 
Fordham,  1  ;  Lafayette,  1,  Struck  out — By  Newberry,  7  ;  by 
McLane,  7.  Stolen  bases — Oliver,  Reeder.  Left  on  bases — 


LAFAYETTE 

R  H  O  A  E 

Snook,  2b . 0  1  0  2  0 

Reeder,  If . 0  0  0  0  0 

Irwin,  c . 0  2  8  1  0 

Hubley,  3h . 1  0  0  4  1 

McAvoy,  cf . 0  0  2  0  0 

Wack,  rf . 0  0  0  0  I 

Hawk,  ss . 1  2  2  2  0 

Peters,  lb . 1  2  12  0  1 

Newberry,  p.  .  .  .0  1  0  10 


Totals . 3  8  24  10  3 
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Fordliiim,  3  ;  Lafayette,  5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  New¬ 
berry  (3).  Balk — Newberry.  Time  of  game — 1  hr.  45  min. 
Umpire — Mr.  Iloruuug. 

May  17TH. — Fordham,  6;  Georgetown,  o. 

“  No,  no,  Fordham  did  not  do  a  thing  to  us  ; 
only  did  what  we  did  to  Harvard  last  year. 
The  boys  here  all  seemed  to  think  that  they 
would  have  a  nice  little  runaway  match  with 
Fordham — and  they  did,  only  the  New  Yorkers 
did  the  running  and  we  tried  to  do  the  hang¬ 
ing  on.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  were 
out-played  at  every  stage  of  the  game.  We 
were  out-played,  out-batted  and  out-pitched. 
Four  of  their  runs  were  scored  by  Raftis’ 
homer  over  the  bank  when  all  the  sacks  were 
occupied.  The  others — well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  we  were  so  mussed  up  that  we  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know  how  they  did  come  in,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  got  there.  To  sum  things  up  a 
bit,  Fordham  got  eight  hits  to  our  three,  two 
errors  to  our  three  and  six  runs  to  our — excuse 
me,  gentlemen  of  Fordham,  but  it  was  a  great 
temptation  to  write  those  five  letters  again — it 
would  not  look  half  so  bad.” 

—  Georgetoivn  Journal. 

Fordham,  5;  Washington  and  Jefferson,  i. 
On  May  19th,  the  varsity  easily  defeated  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  team  in  an 
uninteresting  game,  by  the  score  of  5  to  i. 
The  team,  tired  after  its  trip  to  Washington, 
did  not  display  its  usual  vigor  and  snap. 
Murray  pitched  his  usual  strong  game,  striking 
out  seven  men  and  allowing  only  five  scat¬ 
tered  hits.  Hughes,  for  the  visitors,  pitched  a 
fair  game,  but  was  poorly  supported  in  the  field, 
four  errors  being  charged  against  them. 

The  score  by  innings  follows  ; 

R.  H.  E. 

Fordham . o  o  i  o  o  3  i  o  x — 5  8  i 

Wash.  &  Jef . 0000000  i  o — i  5  4 

Batteries — Murray  and  Gargan  ;  Hughes  and 
Reeder. 


Fordham,  6  ;  Syracuse,  2. 

On  May  20th,  Fordham  added  another  vic¬ 
tory  to  her  string  by  defeating  the  Syracuse 
University  team,  in  a  game  full  of  brilliant 
plays  and  some  good  stick  work  on  the  part 
of  the  home  team.  The  score  at  the  close  was 
6  to  2.  McLane  was  in  excellent  form,  allow¬ 
ing  the  up-State  boys  only  six  hits  and  striking 
out  eight  men.  McBirney,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  hit  safely  eleven  times,  but  struck  out 
seven  men.  Syracuse's  fielding  was  ragged,  es¬ 
pecially  Wilson’s,  who  made  three  bad  mistakes. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  the  batting 
of  Riftis,  Murray  and  Connelly  for  Fordham, 
and  the  all-around  work  of  Burrell  for  Syracuse. 

The  score  follows  : 

FORDHAM  SYRACUSE 


rhoak  rhoab 

Raftis,  3b . 13  3  10  Martin,  3b . 0  0  13  0 

Murray,  rf . 1  3  0  0  0  Wilbur,  c . 0  0  7  1  0 

McLane,  p . 0  1  0  3  0  Burnell,  3b . 1  3  3  3  0 

Shean,  3b . 0  0  0  4  0  Ryan,  cf . 112  10 

Robertson,  lb.  .  .0  0  7  1  0  Rutherford,  ss.  ..0  1  0  2  1 

L.  Hartman,  ss.  .0  0  5  1  1  Powell,  rf . 01210 

H.  Hartman,  If.  .1  1  0  1  0  Morrissey,  If.  ..  .0  0  0  0  0 

Connelly,  cf.  ...3  3  3  0  0  Wilson,  lb . 01803 

Gargau,  c . 1  1  10  0  0  McBirney,  p.  .  .  .0  0  1  10 

Totals . 6  11  37  11  1  Totals . 3  G  24  12  4 

Fordham . 0  3  0  0  1  0  2  0  x— 6 

Syracuse . 0  0  0  0  0  0  2  0  0 — 3 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  5  ;  Syracuse,  3.  Two-base  hits — 
Raftis,  Murray.  Three-base  hits — .Murray.  Horae  run — 
Raftis.  Sacrifice  hits — Wilbur,  Rutherford,  Morrissey,  Wil¬ 
son,  McBirney.  First  base  on  balls — OH  McLane,  9.  First 
base  on  errors — Fordham,  4  ;  Syracuse,  1.  Struck  out — By 
McLane,  8  ;  by  McBirney,  7.  Stolen  bases— McLane,  Ryan, 
Rutherford,  Wilson  (3).  Double  plays— Shean,  L.  Hartman, 
Robertson.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  4  ;  Syracuse,  10. 
Wild  pitch — McLane.  Passed  ball — Wilbur.  Balk — Me 
Birney.  Time  of  game— 1  hr.  45  min.  Umpire — Mr.  Hor- 
nung. 


Fordham,  3  ;  Villanova,  o. 

On  May  24th,  the  var.sity  shut  out  the  heavy- 
hitting  Villanova  team  in  a  well-played  game. 
The  final  score  was  3  to  o. 

Fordham  put  up  one  of  the  best  games  that 
has  been  played  on  Fordham  Field  this  season. 
McLane  was  in  the  box,  and  pitched  masterly 
ball.  He  was  in  a  large  degree  responsible 
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for  the  shut-out,  the  visitors  being  unable  to 
solve  his  delivery.  He  allowed  but  three  scat- 
’■ered  hits,  two  of  which  were  of  the  scratch 
order,  passed  one  man  to  first  and  struck  out 
ten  men.  Not  a  Villanova  man  reached  second 
base. 


The  score  follows  : 


FORDHAM 

VILLA 

NOVA 

R 

tl 

0 

A 

E 

R 

IJ 

0 

A 

E 

Raftis,  3b . 

.0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Crane,  cf.  .  .  . 

.  .0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Murrav,  rf . 

.1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McGuehan,  lb 

. .  .0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

McLane,  p.  .  .  . 

.0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Catterson,  rf. 

. .  .0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb.  . 

.0 

0 

8 

t) 

0 

.Murray.  2b.  .  . 

.  .0 

0 

0 

e) 

0 

L.  Hartman,  s.s. 

.0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

iloore,  If.  .  .  . 

.  .0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H.  Hartman,  If. 

.0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Mulgrew,  c.  . 

. .  .0 

0 

4 

u 

1 

Connell V,  2b.  .  . 

.0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Nichols,  ss.  . 

. .  .0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

GargTiii,  c . 

.1 

0 

lo 

2 

0 

Driscol,  3b.  . 

. .  .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oliver,  cf . 

.1 

1 

1 

b 

0 

Dwyer,  p.  .  .  . 

.  .0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Totals . 

.3 

5 

27  11  0 

Totals.  ... 

. .  .0 

CO 

5 

3 

Fordham. 

Villanova. 


.0  0300000  X— 3 
.0  0000000  0—0 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  2.  Two-base  hit- — McLane.  Sac¬ 
rifice  hits — Raftis,  Connelly.  First  base  on  balls — off  Dwy¬ 
er,  1  ;  ofiC  McLane,  1.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  3. 
Struck  out — By  Dwyer,  2  ;  by  McLane,  10.  Stolen  bases — 
Raftis,  Oliver,  Gargan.  Double  play — Raftis,  Connelly  and 
Robeitson.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  4.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — By  Dwyer,  1.  Time  of  game — 1  hr.  40 min.  Umpire — 
Mr.  Horuung. 


Fordham,  i  ;  Crescent  A.  C.,  3. 

The  Fordhams  travelled  down  to  Bay  Ridge 
on  May  27th,  and  were  defeated  in  a  listless 
game  by  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  team  by 
the  score  of  3  to  i. 

The  pitching  honors  were  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  Stillman  and  Murray.  The  Crescent’s 
runs  were  the  result  of  errors,  while  Fordham's 
score  came  on  a  home  run  drive  by  Murray  in 
the  ninth  inning.  Fordham’s  chances  of  scor¬ 
ing  were  marred  by  decisions  of  the  umpire  at 
critical  stages  of  the  game.  The  features  of 
the  game'  were  a  lightning  double  play  by 
Connelly,  L.  Hartman  and  Robertson  and  the 
fielding  of  L.  Hartman,  which  cut  off  a  few 
runs  for  the  visitors. 

The  score  follows  : 


CRESCENT  A.  C. 

R  H  O  A  E 

DeSaulIes,  2b.  .  .0  0  3  1  1 

Bui'uell,  ss . 0  12  3  0 

Redingtou,  cf.  ..01420 

Stillman,  p . 0  10  2  0 

Tylei-,  lb . 2  2  7  0  0 

ClarU,  If . 1  0  2  0  0 

Gray,  rf . 0  0  2  0  0 

Afield,  3b . 0  0  3  2  0 

Dunn,  c . 0  0  4  0  0 


FORDHAM 

R  n  O  A  E 

Raftis,  3b . 0  0  13  2 

Murray,  j) . 1  1  120 

McLane,  rf . 0  110  0 

Robertson,  lb.  .  .0  0  14  1  0 

L.  Hartman,  ss.  .0  0  4  5  0 

11.  Hartman,  If.  .01000 
Connelly,  2b.  ...00140 

Gargan,  c . 0  1  2  2  0 

Oliver,  cf . 0  10  0  0 


Totals . 3  5  27  10  1 


Totals. 


1  5  24  17  2 


Crescent  A.  C . 0  2  0  0  0  0  0  1  x— 3 

Fordham . 0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  1—1 

Earned  rums — Fordham,  1.  Three-ba.se  hit — McLane. 
Home  run — Murray.  Sacrifice  hits — Robertson,  Clark,  Gray. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  Stillman,  1  ;  off  .Murray,  4.  First 
base  on  errors — Crescent,  2.  Struck  out — by  Stillman,  3  ;  by 
Murray,  1.  Stolen  base — Oliver.  Double  plays — DcSaulles 
and  Tyler  ;  Connelly,  L.  Hartman  and  Robertson.  Left  on 
bases — Crescent,  5  ;  Fordham,  2.  Wild  pitches — Bj'  .Murray, 
1.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Murray,  1.  Time  of  game — 1  hr. 
45  min.  Umpire — .Mr.  Bancroft. 

Fordham,  ft  ;  Georgetow^n,  5. 

The  varsity  defeated  the  strong  Georgetown 
University  team  on  May  29th  for  the  second 
time  this  season,  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
games  that  has  been  seen  on  the  campus  this 
year,  by  the  score  6  to  5. 

For  eight  innings  the  game  favored  first  one 
and  then  the  other,  and  was  a  tie  w'hen  George¬ 
town  went  in  for  the  last  inning.  The  visitors 
made  a  run,  but  Fordham,  amid  great  excite¬ 
ment,  scored  two  runs  in  their  half,  winning 


the  game. 

McLane  was  in  the  box  for  Fordham,  and 
was  hit  hard  in  the  sixth  inning;  after  this  he 
settled  down  and  pitched  a  good  game.  Dren- 
nan,  Georgetown’s  southpatv,  had  the  Fordham 
batters  guessing  for  four  innings,  but  after  that 
they  found  his  delivery  and  touched  him  for 
some  timely  hits. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  the  batting 
of  McGettigan  and  Martell  for  the  visitors,  and 
of  Shean  and  L.  Hartman  for  Fordham.  L. 


Hartman  and  Raftis  played  an  excellent 
fielding  game,  making  some  remarkable  catches 
with  men  on  bases. 
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The  score  follows; 
FORUIIAM 


GEORGETOWN 


'I'he  score  follows: 

GEORGETOWN 


FORDHAM 


R 

H 

0 

A 

E 

R 

H 

o 

A 

E 

Raftis,  3b . 

.0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Larkin,  lb. 

. . .  .1 

2 

10 

0 

1 

Murray,  rf.  .  .  . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Keane,  If.  . 

. . .  .1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McLane,  p.  .  .  . 

.0 

0 

1 

4 

t 

Morgan,  3b. 

.  .  .  .0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Shean,  2b . 

.1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

Hart,  c.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

Robertson,  lb.  . 

.1 

1 

11 

2 

0 

Martell,  rf. 

...  .1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

L.  Hartman,  ss. 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Burns,  cf.  . 

....() 

0 

3 

0 

0 

H.  Hartman,  If. 

.1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Curry,  ss.  .  . 

. . .  .1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

Connelly,  cf.  .  . 

.1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McGettigan, 

2b.  .1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Gargan,  c . 

.0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Dreunan,  p. 

.  .  .  .0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals . 6 

§  One  out  when 

7  27  14  3  Totals.  .  . 

winning  run  was  scored. 

.  .  .  .512S2514  6 

Fordham . O'  0  0  0  1  0  3  0  2—6 

Georgetowu . 1  0  0  0  0  3  0  0  1 — 5 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  4;  Georgetown,  3.  Two-hase  hits — 
Martell,  McGettigan.  Three-base  hit — Currju  Sacrifice  hits 
— H.  Hartman,  Larkin,  Keane  (2),  Curry.  First  base  on  tialhs 
— Off  McLane,  2.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  4  ;  George¬ 
town,  2.  Struck  out — By  McLane,  3  ;  by  Dreunan,  4.  Stol¬ 
en  bases — Connelly  (2),  McGettigan  (2).  Left  on  bases — 
Fordham,  2  ;  Georgetown,  10.  Wild  pitches — McLane  (2). 
Time  of  game — 1  hr.  50  min.  LTmpire — Mr.  Horuung. 

Georgetown,  13;  Fordham,  7. 

Before  the  largest  crowd  that  ever  witnessed 
a  game  on  Fordham  Field,  the  Georgetown 
nine  defeated  the  varsity  in  the  last  game  of 
the  series,  on  Memorial  Day,  in  a  one-sided 
game,  by  the  score  of  13  to  7.  The  game,  up 
to  the  fourth  inning,  was  all  in  the  Maroon’s 
favor,  but  in  this  inning  the  Gray  and  Blue 
solved  Murray’s  curves  for  seven  runs,  and 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  box.  Shean  went  in  to 
pitch,  and  would  have  kept  the  score  down  had 
he  received  proper  support  in  the  field.  Ayer 
was  hit  harder  than  the  score  shows,  but  re¬ 
ceived  e.xcellent  support  in  the  field.  Burns,  in 
centre  field,  pulling  down  three  hits  that  were 
labeled  home  runs.  The  features  of  the  game 
were  the  hitting  of  Connelly  and  H.  Flartman 
for  Fordham,  also  the  stick  work  of  Larkin, 
Morgan,  Martell  and  Burns,  who  did  all  of  the 
visitors’  batting.  Burns  excelled  in  the  field  for 
Georgetown,  while  Raftis  and  H.  Hartman 
divided  the  fielding  honors  between  them  for 


R 

H  O 

A 

E 

R 

H 

0 

A 

E 

Larkin,  lb. 

. . .  .1 

2  8 

0 

1 

Raftis,  3b . 1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Keane,  If.  . 

. .  .  .1 

1  2 

0 

0 

Murray,  p.,  rf.  .  .1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Morgan,  3b. 

2 

3  1 

2 

2 

McLane,  Vf.,  cf.  .2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

LI  art,  c.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .2 

1  7 

0 

3 

Shean,  2b.,  p.  .  .  .1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Martell,  rf. 

.  .  .  .3 

2  0 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb.  .  .0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Burns,  cf.  . 

...  .2 

2  3 

0 

0 

L.  Hartman,  ss.  .0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Curi-y,  ss.  . 

.  .  .  .0 

0  1 

1 

1 

H.  Hartman,  If.  .1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

McGettigan, 

2b.  .1 

0  -3 

2 

0 

Connelly,  cf.,  2b.  1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Ayer,  p.  .  .  . 

...  .1 

0  1 

3 

0 

Gargan,  c.  .  .  .  .0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

McCarthy,  c.  .  .  .0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Totals.  .  . 

7 

Totaks . 7  712610  5 


§  Martell  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 
t  Robertson  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 


Georgetown . 0  0  0  7  0  0  2  0  4—13 

Fordham . 3  0  1  2  0  0  1  0  0—7 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  3 ;  Georgetowu,  3.  Two-base 
hits — Larkin,  H.  Hartman.  Three-base  hits — Robertson, 
Morgan,  Burns.  Home  run — Connelly.  Sacrifice  hit — Shean. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  Murray,  3  ;  off  Shean,  1  ;  off  Ayer,  7. 
First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  2;  Georgetown,  1.  Struck 
out — by  Murray,  2 ;  by  Shean,  2  ;  by  Ayer,  5.  Stolen  bases — 
Raftis  (3),  McLane  (2),  Shean.  Double  plays — Raftis,  Shean 
and  Robertson  ;  Ayer  and  Larkin.  Left  on  bases — Fordham, 
5  ;  Georgetown,  2.  Hit  by  pitched  hall — By  Murray,  2  ;  by 
Shean,  1 ;  by  Ayer,  1.  Time  of  game — 2  hrs.  Umpire — Mr. 
Hornung. 

Fordham,  7  ;  Holy  Cross,  4. 

The  team  defeated  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester, 
June  ist,  in  an  interesting  and  well-played 
game  by  the  score  of  7  to  4. 

Both  pitchers  were  hit  hard  and  errors  were 
generous  on  both  sides.  The  score,  up  to  the 
ninth  inning,  was  7  to  i  in  our  favor,  but  Holy 
Cross  went  in  and  made  a  grand  rally,  making 
four  hits,  including  a  home  run  and  a  three- 
bagger,  for  a  total  of  three  runs.  The  Worcester 
Daily  Telegrajn  in  speaking  of  the  merits  of  the 
Maroon,  said:  “The  Fordham  men  play  the 
game  almost  on  a  par  with  a  bunch  of  profes¬ 
sionals,  showing  a  knowledge  of  where  to  field 
the  ball  superior  to  other  college  teams.  They 
made  errors,  but  they  atoned  for  them  by  fast 
playing,  and  kept  the  play  ahead  of  the  runner 
in  nearly  every  instance. 


the  Maroon. 


The  score  follows  ; 


ATHLETICS. 
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FORDHAM 

R  H  O  A  E 

Raftis,  3b . 0  0  4  5  ? 

Murray,  rf . 1  2  2  0  0 

McLaue,  p . 1  2  0  2  0 

Shean,  2b . 0  0  3  1  0 

Robertson,  lb.  .  .2  2  7  0  1 

L.  Hartman,  ss.  .23131 
H.  Hartman,  If.  .1  15  0  0 
Connelly,  cf.  .  .  .0  1  1  1  0 

Gargan,  c . 0  0  4  2  0 


Totals . 7  112714  4 


HOLYCROSS 

R  n  o  A  E 

Cahill,  If . 112  12 

Riley,  rf . 0  1  1  0  0 

Hoey,  If . 1  2  0  0  0 

Flynn,  lb . 1  1  14  0  0 

Barry,  ss . 12  18  1 

Cashen,  2b . 0  2  15  1 

Ennis,  3b . 0  12  0  2 

Loftus,  c . 0  2  0  10 

O’Rourke,  p . 0  0  0  1  0 

Spring,  p . 0  0  0  0  0 

§  Corrigan . 0  0  0  0  0 


Totals . 4  12  2711  6 

§  Batted  for  O’Rourke  in  the  eighth. 


Fordham . 0  2  0  0  0  2  0  3  0 — 7 

Holy  Cross . 1  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  3 — 4 


Two-base  hits — Murray,  H.  Hartman,  Riley.  Thice-base 
bits— McLane,  Flynn.  Home  run — Hoey.  Saciifiee  hits — 
Cashen,  Ennis.  First  base  on  balls — Oil  McLaue,  3.  Struck 
out — By  McLane,  3  ;  by  O’Rourke,  5  ;  by  Spring,  1.  Stolen 
base — L.  Harln:au.  Louble  p!a\ s— Coniitlly,  L.  Eartn;an, 
Raftis,  Shean  ;  Cahill,  Ennis.  Time  of  game — 2  hr.  20  min. 
Umpire — Mr.  Riordau. 


Fordham,  4;  Columbia,  5. 

The  varsity  met  its  fourth  and  last  defeat  of 
the  season  on  June  3d,  at  the  hands  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  in  a  game  that  was  spiritless  on  the  part 
of  the  home  team.  The  score  was  5  to  4. 
Murray  pitched  ball  good  enough  to  win  any 
ordinary  game,  but  the  fielding  and  several 
dumb  plays  on  the  part  of  the  Maroon  were 
largely  responsible  for  our  defeat.  The  rooters 
were  out  in  large  numbers,  and  aided  by  the 
college  band  endeavored  to  put  that  playing 
spirit  into  the  team  which  has  won  for  them 
many  a  victory,  but  their  efforts  were  of  no 
avail.  Their  entreaties  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and 
so  Fordham  went  down  in  defeat  in  a  game  that 
was  theirs — in  a  game  that  they  threw  away  to 
the  Morningside  boys.  Murray  pitched  a  better 
game  than  Tyler.  He  struck  out  nine  men  and 
allowed  but  five  scattered  hits,  while  Tyler 
struck  out  only  four  men  and  six  hits  were 
made  off  his  delivery. 

In  the  first  inning,  with  two  out,  Collins  hit  to 
deep  left  for  the  circuit.  In  Fordham’s  half  of 
this  inning,  Murray  walked  on  called  balls  and 


went  to  second  on  McLane's  hit  to  Armstrong, 
the  batter  being  out.  On  Shean’s  single  Mur¬ 
ray  scored.  For  the  ne.xt  two  innings  both  teams 
were  blanked.  In  the  fourth  Fordham  tallied 
one  run.  Shean  singled.  Robertson’s  double 
put  Shean  on  third.  L.  Hartman  hit  a  slow 
bounder  to  Tyler,  who  became  bewildered  and 
threw  to  first,  Shean  scoring  on  the  play.  In 
the  fifth  Columbia  scored  two  runs.  Nohowel 
was  hit  by  pitcher.  Young  hit  to  Murray,  who 
threw  wild  to  first,  allowing  Nohowel  to  score 
and  Young  to  reach  third  base.  On  Sanders’ 
out — a  fly  to  left  field — Young  scored.  In 
the  sixth,  Columbia  scored  two  more.  Kenny 
singled,  and  Tyler  and  Armstrong  walked,  fill¬ 
ing  the  bases.  On  Carter’s  hit  to  L. Hartman, 
Kenny  was  caught  at  the  plate  and  Gargan 
tried  to  double  Carter  at  first,  but  failed.  On 
this  play  Tyler  tried  for  home,  but  was  caught 
at  the  plate  on  Robertson’s  quick  throw  to 
Gargan.  Nohowel’s  single  put  Armstrong 
on  second  and  he  scored  a  moment  later  on  Gar- 
gan’s  poor  throw  to  second,  the  ball  going  out 
to  centre  field  ;  Carter  also  scored.  In  Ford- 
ham’s  half  of  this  inning  Murray  walked; 
Armstrong  dropped  McLane’s  fly,  but  got 
Murray  at  second.  Shean’s  double  scored  Mc¬ 
Lane.  In  the  eighth  Fordham  scored  their  last 
run  of  the  game  on  Raftis  home  run  drive  out 
to  deep  right.  'I'he  score  follows  : 

COLUMBIA  FORDHAM 


R 

II 

0 

A 

E 

R 

H 

0 

A 

U 

Fitzgerald,  cf. 

...0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Raflis,  3b . . 

,  .1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Sannder.'',  If.  . 

.  .0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Murrav  p.  . 

.  .1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Collins,  ss.  .  .  . 

.  .1 

1 

6 

4 

0 

McLane,  rf.  , 

..1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Ketiiiy,  rf.  .  .  . 

.  .0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shean,  2b.  .  . 

.  1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

Tvler.  p . 

.0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Robertson,  lb. 

.0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Armstrong.  2b. 

.1 

0 

2 

7 

1 

L.  Hartman. 

BS 

.0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Carter,  lb. . . . 

.1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

H.  Hartman, 

If 

.0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Nohowel,  3b.. 

.1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cotinellv,  cf. 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Young,  c . 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Gargan,  c .  .  . 

0 

1 

12 

0 

3 

Totals . 

.5 

5  2 

7  : 

14 

1 

Totaks .  . . . 

.4 

6  27 

12 

6 

Columbia . 

i 

0  0  0  2 

2 

0 

0 

0- 

■5 

Fordham . . 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0- 

-4 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  2  ;  Columbia,  1.  Two-base  hits — 
Shean,  Robertson.  Home  runs — Raftis,  Collins.  Sacrifice 
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hit — Raftis.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Murray,  3  ;  off  Tyler,  v 
2.  Struck  out — By  Murray,  9 ;  by  Tyler,  4.  Double  plays 
— Collins  and  Armstrong  (2)  ;  McLane  and  Raftis.  Left  on 
bases — Fordham,  3  ;  Columbia,  5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By 
Murray,  4.  Stolen  base — Saunders.  Time  of  game— 2  hrs. 
Umpire — Mr.  Hornung.  ^ 

The  Record  of  the  Team. 

March  25th — Fordham,  10;  Yale,  i;  at  Ford¬ 
ham.  Pitchers — McLane,  Driscoll  and  Pratt. 
April  ist — Fordham,  19;  St.  P'rancis  Xavier,  3; 
at  Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Stan- 
cliffe. 

April  7th — Fordham,  8;  Tufts,  3;  at  Fordham. 

Pitchers — McLane  and  Dickenson. 

April  1 2th — Princeton,  4  ;  Fordham,  2  ;  at 
Princeton.  Pitchers — Cook  and  McLane. 
April  15 — Fordham,  6;  Ursinus,  i;  at  Fordham. 

Pitchers — Murray  and  Mabry. 

April  27th. — Fordham,  4;  Penn.  State,  3;  at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Haver- 
stick. 

April  29th. — Fordham,  6;  Trinity,  5;  at  Ford¬ 
ham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Badgeley. 

May  3d. — Fordham,  ii;West  Point,  7;  at  West 
Point.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Lane. 

May  loth. — Bucknell,  i;  P"'ordham,'o;  at  Ford¬ 
ham.  Pitchers — Leach  and  McLane. 


May  nth. — Fordham,  2;  Amherst,  1;  at  Ford¬ 
ham.  Pitchers — Murray  and  Newell. 

May  13th. — Fordham,  6;  Lafayette,  3:  at  Ford¬ 
ham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Newberry. 

May  17th. — Fordham,  6;  Georgetown,  o;  at 
Washington.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Ayer. 

May  19th. — Fordham,  5 ;  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson,  i;  at  Fordham.  Pitchers — Murray 
and  Hughes. 

May  20th. — Fordham,  6;  Syracuse,  2;  at  Ford¬ 
ham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  McBirney. 

May  24th. — Fordham,  3;  Villanova,  o;at  Ford¬ 
ham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Dwyer. 

May  27th. — Crescent  A.  C.,  3;  Fordham,  i;  at 
Bayridge.  Pitchers — Stillman  and  Murray. 

May  29th. — Fordham,  6;  Georgetown,  5;  at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — McLane  and  Drennan. 

May  30th. — Georgetown,  13;  Fordham,  7;  at 
Fordham.  Pitchers — Ayer,  Murray  and 

Shean. 

June  ist. — Fordham,  7;  Holy  Cross,  3;  at  Wor¬ 
cester.  Pitchers — McLane,  O’Rourke  and 
Spring. 

June  3d — Columbia,  5;  Fordham  4;  at  Ford- 

?  ham.  Pitchers — Tyler  and  Murray. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  ’06. 
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news  of  the  month. 


In  honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
A  Time-Honored  in  accordance  with  the  time- 
Custom  honored  custom  of  Fordham, 
the  following  members  of  the 
Sodalities  prepared  in  turn  a  short  talk  which 
was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Col¬ 
lege  gathered  around  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  campus  each  evening  during  the 
month  of  May  : 

C.  Malhami,  E.  O’Connor,  F.  Oliver,  R. 
Maher,  E.  Glennon,  L.  Hartman,  J.  Robertson, 
J.  McLaughlin,  H.  Sullivan,  H.  Flannery,  D. 
Redmond,  W.  Fallon,  G.  Hayes,  T.  Mansfield, 
I.  Coveney,  T.  Conlon,  H.  McLaughlin. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  lowing  pamphlets  by  Dr. 

'84  James  J.  Walsh  : — 

Copernicus  ;  Physician,  Cler¬ 
gyman  and  Astronomer;  Some  So-Called  Rheu¬ 
matisms  ;  Graves’  Disease  and  Parathyroid 
Therapy  ;  A  Complete  Case  of  Syringomyelia. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  also  contributed  to  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  a  lengthy 
article  on  W.  Bailey  O’Callaghan,  N.  Y.,  and 
some  Notes  on  Catholic  Bibliography. 

Governor  Higgins  has  des- 
Morjjan  J.  O’Brien  ignated  Morgan  J.  O’Brien 
of  New  York  City,  presiding 
judge  of  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Judge  Van  Brunt.  Judge  O’Brien,  who  is 
fifty-five  years  old,  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1887,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  being  the 


youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  in  this  State.  He  was  Corporation 
Counsel  for  a  short  time  before  his  election  as 
judge.  He  served  in  the  General  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  before  which  all  appeals  were 
argued,  until  by  virtue  of  the  new  constitution, 
the  Appellate  Division  of  that  court  was  created. 
Probably  the  most  important  and  delicate  ju¬ 
dicial  work  which  Judge  O’Brien  has  per¬ 
formed  was  that  in  connection  with  the  election 
cases  in  1891.  The  opinions  of  Judge  O’Brien 
at  that  time  were  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  the 
“Oedipus  at  Jesuit  College  of  Philadel- 
Colonus”  phia,  may  well  be  proud  of  its 

admirable  production  of  the 
Greek  play,  CEdipus  at  Colonus.  It  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Sophomore  class.  All  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  production 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  not  only  of 
the  perfect  ease  and  vigor  of  the  students’  act¬ 
ing,  but  also  of  the  persistent  study  and  labor 
which  the  execution  of  this  old  wail  of  pagan¬ 
ism  must  connote.  But  the  enthusiasm  for 
Greek  literature  of  Rev.  William  S.  Singleton, 
S.  J.,  who  had  charge  of  the  play,  successfully 
inspired  his  Sophomores  to  produce  the  val¬ 
uable  libretto,  which  contains  the  Greek  text 
with  a  translation  into  English  verse,  while 
the  vigor  and  histrionic  ability  of  Mr.  John  T. 
Fitzpatrick,  S.  J.,  who  is  so  well  known  in 
Fordham  as  a  former  professor  and  a  graduate 
of  ’92,  so  trained  the  actors  that  the  faultless- 
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ness  of  their  memory  and  the  naturalness  and 
animation  of  their  acting  repaid  the  labor  he 
must  have  expended.  Mr.  Arthur  McCaffery, 
S.  J.,  also  gave  valuable  assistance. 

Mr.  Coogan  paid  us  more 
John  W.  Coogan  than  one  pleasant  visit  dur- 
’76  ing  the  last  month.  After 

graduating  from  Fordham 
Mr.  Coogan  entered  the  Yale  Law  School, 
graduating  from  there  in  ’79.  In  ’80  Fordham 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  upon 
him.  In  the  practice  of  law  Mr.  Coogan  has 
been  very  successful,  having  wide  experience  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  He  is  noted  as 
one  of  the  brilliant  speakers  of  the  Connecticut 
Fat,  and  as  a  consequence  his  services  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  demand  for  making  public  addresses. 
Mr.  Coogan  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  enjoving  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Nutmeg  State. 

Father  Rale\',  who  has  been 
Rev.  Charles  K.  laboring  as  a  missionary  in 
Raley,  S.  J.  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
the  past  two  years,  is  with  us 
in  Fordham.  He  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
painful  surgical  operation,  and  is  now  rapidly 
recovering  from  its  effects 

John  has  paid  us  several 
John  A.  Gibney,  ’98  visits  recently.  He  has  just 
finished  the  study  of  law  and 
passed  a  successful  examination.  Congratula¬ 
tions’! 

Hearty  congratulations  to 
Rev.  Jas  Kilroe, ’00  Rev.  James  Kilroe,  ’00,  who 
has  just  completed  his  Theo¬ 
logical  studies  in  Dunwoodie  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  by  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Farley  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 


Dr.  Joseph  Walsh,  '90,  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Walsh  I’hiladelphia  has  been  elect- 
’90  ed  President  of  the  Penn¬ 

sylvania  State  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  In  spite  of  the 
proverbial  slowness  of  Philadelphians,  this 
society,  which  was  organized  in  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love,  is  the  oldest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  the  French  society  for  the 
same  purpose  having  been  organized  the  next 
year.  Now  there  are  societies  of  this  kind  all 
over  the  world.  Dr.  Walsh  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  the  chairman  of  which  was  Dr. 
Herman  Biggs  of  New  York,  which  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  leaflet  for  public 
distribution,  with  regard  to  the  significance 
and  the  propylaxis  of  tuberculosis. 

We  w'ere  happy  to  see  the 
Dr.  J.  Martin,  ’98  genial  and  manly  Dr.  Martin, 
New  Orleans,  amongst  us. 
His  presence  in  Fordham  was  as  agreeable  to 
us  as  it  seemed  enjoyable  to  him. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  is  to  address  the 
graduates  at  four  commencement  exercises  this 
year.  Two  of  them  are  the  graduations  of  nur¬ 
ses,  and  one  is  the  Catholic  College  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Young  Women  at  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Homer  V.  Sullivan,  '05,  the 
Homer  V.  crack  half-miler  of  Fordham 
Sullivan,  '05  and  N.  Y.  A.C.,  achievrd  his 
most  notable  victory  by  cap¬ 
turing  first  place  in  the  880  yds.  run  in  the 
annual  spring  games  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  held  at 
Travers  Island  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
loth.  He  exhibited  surprisingly  good  form, 
and  his  big  lead  at  the  finish  showed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  hard  training.  Nebrick,  ’08,  Fordham 
and  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  was  one  of  the  competitors  in 
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the  one-mile  run,  but  retired  after  two  laps. 
He  had  previously  run  in  the  two-mile  relay 
race  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  team,  and  the  strain 
proved  too  much  for  him  in  the  mile  run. 
Edward  O’Reilly,  Fordham  Prep.,  ran  well  in 
the  220  yds.  run,  and  captured  second  prize. 

By  an  oversight  we  omitted 
Rev.  George  J.  to  mention  in  our  last  issue 
Krim,  S.  J.  the  return  to  Fordham  of  Fr. 

Krim  in  May,  after  having 
just  completed  his  theological  studies  in  Wood- 
stock  College,  Md.  Father  Krim  taught  in 
Fordham  for  two  years  before  his  ordination. 
Many  of  his  old  friends  in  Fordham  cordially 
greeted  him  on  his  return. 

Francis  O’Neil,  President,  as 
Report  of  the  well  as  the  other  officials  of 
Alumni  Associ-  the  Alumni  Association,  have 
ation  done  a  very  great  service  to 

the  Association  by  publishing 
and  printing  the  first  report  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Fordham  University.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  reports  of  the  different  committees 
as  well  as  the  addresses  of  the  members. 

The  annual  election  of 
Election  of  Officers  officers  for  the  Athletic 
by  the  Athletic  Association  was  held  on 
Association  Thursday  evening,  June  15th, 
with  the  following  results  : 
Thos.  J.  Mansfield,  ’06,  Manager  of  Baseball 
and  President  of  the  Association  ;  John  J. 
Barry,  ’07,  Assistant  Manager  of  Baseball  ; 
Louis  V.  Hinchliffe,  ’08,  Manager  of  Track 


Team  ;  Paul  C.  Maher,  ’07,  Treasurer  of  the 
Association  ;  Thomas  E.  Mernin,  ’08,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07,  Manager  of 
Basketball. 

After  a  spirited  debate,  amotion  was  carried 
to  elect  the  Track  Team  Manager  from  the 
Junior  class  to  act  in  his  Senior  year,  instead 
of  electing  a  Freshman  to  act  in  his  Sopho¬ 
more  year.  This,  however,  will  not  be  put  into 
execution  until  the  election  of  1906. 

Rev.  P"  ather  Aloysius  Bros- 
The  fiaccalavreate  nan,  S.  J.,  preached  the 
Sermon  baccalaureate  sermon  in  the 

students’  chapel,  Sunday,  18 
June.  Such  an  able,  thoughtful  and  strong  ad¬ 
dress  deserved  a  larger  audience. 

Father  Donovan  was  ordain- 
Cev.  Francis  Don-  ed  to  the  priesthood  June  28th 
ovan,  S,  J.  in  Woodstock  College,  Md. 

He  was  a  student  in  Fordham 
for  several  years  and  taught  in  the  College  as  a 
scholastic.  Fordham  sends  her  cordial  greet¬ 
ing  to  Father  Donovan. 

It  was  the  hope  of  Fordham 
M.  J,  A.  McCaf-  that  the  position  of  Dean  of 
fery,  ’61  the  newly-established  Law 

School  would  be  accepted  by 
our  scholarly  alumnus  and  able  lawyer — M.  J. 
A.  McCaffery,i’6i,  M.  A.  Want  of  more  robust 
health  and  the  pressing  engagements  of  the 
legal  profession,  however,  made  him  decline  a 
position  which  the  College  authorities  as  well  as 
the  Alumni  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  him 
fill. 


jfordbamensia. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

Taking  a  cursory  glance  over  the  score 
book  of  the  season  just  ended,  we  may 
justly  feel  proud  of  the  good  work  done 
by  our  Prep.  team.  In  fact,  we  may  style  them 
invincible,  since  no  school  team  that  they  op¬ 
posed  succeeded  in  defeating  them.  Morris 
High  gave  us  a  little  scare,  but  our  reliable  old 
friend  “  Red  ”  won  his  game  in  the  ninth  by 
driving  out  a  two-bagger  with  the  first  and 
second  sacks  occupied.  Starting  with  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  finishing  with  the 
Jersey  City  High  School,  their  string  of  vic¬ 
tories  is  a  complete  one. 

True,  our  schedule,  ten  games  in  all,  was  not 
a  long  one  ;  still  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the 
varsity  had  a  long  list  of  home  games,  and  on 
these  days  we  were  to  be  found  in  the  cheering 
stand.  Manager  Black  is  to  be  complimented 
in  giving  us  a  schedule  of  such  fine  quality. 

The  team  batted  hard  and  at  the  right  time 
and  fielded  brilliantly.  Much  of  our  success. 


however,  depended  on  “  Red  ”  Barry.  His 
pitching,  always  masterly,  seemed  to  inspire 
fear  and  dread  in  the  opposing  batsmen.  Fitz 
in  his  own  quiet  way  contributed  his  share  of 
our  triumphs.  The  big  fellow  shows  great 
promise  of  becoming  a  crack  pitcher,  and  if  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  get  him  next  year, 
rve  may  look  forward  to  a  repetition  of  this 
year’s  victories. 

To  the  Prep,  team  of  1905  Junior  offers 
thanks  and  congratulations. 

The  Prep  schedule  and  scores  for  the  .season 
of  1905  : — 

At  Ford  ham  : 

Mar.  26th — Lawu'ence  A.  C.,  2  ;  Fordham 
Prep.,  3. 

April  8th — High  School  of  Commerce,  6  ; 
Fordham  Prep.,  9. 

April  i6th — Dover  A.  A.,  3  ;  Fordham 

Prep.,  9. 

April  17th — Yonkers  Fligh  School,  9  ;  Ford¬ 
ham  Prep.,  19. 
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At  Peekskill  : 

May  3d — Peekskill  Military  Acad.,  4  ; 
Fordham  Prep.,  16. 

At  Fordham  : 

May  4th — Xavier  Prep.,  3  ;  Fordham  Prep,  9. 
May  6th — C.  C.  N.  Y.  Prep.,  4  ;  Fordham 
Prep.,  22. 

At  Stamford,  Conn.: 

May  17th— Betts  2d,  4  ;  Fordham  Prep.,  8. 
At  Fordham  : 

May  30th,  A.  M. — Morris  High  School,  9  ; 
Fordham  Prep.,  10. 

June  7th — Jersey  City  High  School,  4  ; 
Fordham  Prep.,  6. 

Some  of  our  star  performers  may  be  pleased 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  on  some  hot  afternoon 
contemplating  the  record  of  their  stick  work. 
So,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  our  faithful  score- 
keeper,  Chas.  Hoyt,  we  print  this  complete 
record. 


G.  P. 

AT  BAT 

HITS 

P.  c. 

Gargan 

6 

26 

I  2 

.461 

Beckert 

8 

37 

15 

•405 

Cornwell 

8 

32 

I  2 

•375 

Fitzpatrick 

6 

22 

8 

•363 

McGrath 

8 

25 

9 

.360 

O’Reilly 

7 

28 

10 

•357 

Barry 

8 

28 

9 

.321 

Tracy 

4 

19 

5 

.263 

Murray 

8 

28 

7 

.  260 

Glynn 

6 

23 

3 

.130 

McDonagh 

I 

4 

0 

.000 

On  June  loth,  the  team  assembled  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  with  a  “rah”  and  a  long  cheer 
for  Fordham  the  Prep,  disbanded. 


We  only  sent  one  representative  from  Junior 
Hall  to  compete  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  games  at 
Travers  Island,  and  he  brought  a  beautiful 
silver  medal.  Considering  the  great  number 
of  crack  sprinters  in  the  220-yard  dash  and  the 
fact  that  the  winner  only  beat  O’Reilly  by  a 


few  inches,  we  think  that  our  fast  little  runner 
deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Junior  Hall  entertained  Charles  Legniti, 
Howard  Luckey,  Edward  O’Reilly,  Charles 
Hoyt,  Coring  Black,  John  Curley,  Alfred 
Rigny,  Urban  Gillespie,  William  Barry  and 
Daniel  Sylvester  Scott,  our  officers  for  the 
past  season,  at  a  little  luncheon  in  the  dining 
hall.  We  wish  to  e.xpress  our  thanks  for  the 
good  work  done  by  the  above-named  gentlemen 
during  the  past  scholastic  year. 

If  you  chance  to  read  in  any  of  the  daily 
papers,  Brooklyn  preferred,  of  the  great  do¬ 
ings  of  George  Grady  or  George  Black  on  the 
tennis  courts  at  Newport,  don’t  be  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised.  They  tried  to  capture  the  Tourna¬ 
ment  prize,  but,  alas  !  fate  and  fate  alone 
seemed  to  deprive  them  of  their  laurels.  Dear 
Urban  and  a  gentle  boy  called  Fritz  proved 
themselves  the  conquerors. 

Really,  it  was  too  bad  to  see  them  walk  away 
with  the  racquets.  Twelve  sets,  wasn’t  it? 
Hilary  was  very  mad,  and  we  thought  he  would 
win.  Still,  Pittsburg  or  its  vicinity  is  honored 
by  being  the  home  of  one  of  our  champions, 
so  he  must  rest  satisfied  with  this  pleasing 
thought. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  our  historian 
resembles  somewhat  his  dear  old  friend  Homer. 
He  has  been  caught  napping  again. 

Hard  luck,  Louie,  we  didn’t  expect  to  see 
you  wearing  a  head-gear  at  this  season  of  year. 
It's  a  bit  early  for  football,  isn’t  it  ?  Perhaps 
Monsey  is  to  be  represented  on  the  gridiron  this 
fall. 

With  best  wishes  to  all,  our  rapping  scribe 
betakes  himself  to  rest. 
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Some  one  has  said  that  the  noise  made  by 
the  so-called  Boers  at  Brighton  Beach  is  simply 
nerve-racking.  We  wonder  if  the  narrator 
ever  attended  the  many  performances  given  by 


the  Curly-Rigney  Pyrotechnic  Display  Co. 
We  are  sure  that  the  aforesaid  gentle  youths 
could  readily  secure  employment  at  any  summer 
resort.  The  old  grandstand  stood  it  bravely. 

Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’o8. 


>un=&ef  at  11 


trail  of  molten  gold  from  ou  t  tbe  West, 


0tbwart  tbe  b  eavin^  reaches  of  tb 


e  sea  ; 


lone 


white  sail  upon  the  botneward  puest,- 


Tben  darl^linci  twilipbt  s  wide  infinity. 


J.  J.  Reilly. 
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IN  the  Behalf  of  That  Falstaff  ”  is  the 
I  subject  of  an  essay  which  appeared 
in  the  City  College  Quarterly.  It  is 
the  work  of  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  Ph,  D., 
a  graduate  of  Fordham,  and  the  author  of 
the  History  of  Fordham  College.  Mr.  Taaffe 
has  attained  no  little  prominence  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  world,  and  his  criticisms  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  many  excellent  scholars  who  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  their  interpretations  of  Shakes¬ 
pearean  characters.  While  Mr.  Taaffe  was  at 
Fordham  he  evinced  great  ability  in  literature, 
and  this,  the  latest  piece  from  his  pen,  bids  fair 
to  bring  him  greater  fame  than  he  has  already 
acquired.  In  this  essay,  Mr.  Taaffe  sets  out  to 
prove  that  Falstaff  was  an  original  character, 
the  creation  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  ;  and  his 
argments,  both  from  facts  and  reasoning, 
admit  of  no  vulnerable  attack.  On  the  whole, 
the  criticism  is  one  of  the  very  best  on  that 
Jack  Falstaff  which  has  been  written. 

The  College  Spokesman  not  only  is  brilliant 
in  cover  design,  but  also  In  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  true  literature.  “Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,”  an  oration,  is  superior  to  the  usual 
run  of  student’s  orations,  in  view  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  English  by  which  that  exemplary  statesman 
is  portrayed.  “  Ramson’s  Reward  ”  is  a  story 
of  the  conversion  of  the  American  Consulate, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  martyrdom 
of  a  young  Catholic  priest  among  the  Chinese 
coolies.  It  is  well  written  and  teems  with  in¬ 
terest.  “  Booby  Bards  and  Fresh  Reviewers  ” 


is  a  satire  on  local  authors.  The  writer  has 
ability,  which  would  be  better  employed  in 
satirizing  the  follies  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that,  although  both  the 
Dartmouth  Magazine  and  the  Nassau  Magazine 
are  called  literary  magazines,  fiction  predom¬ 
inates  in  both,  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion 
of  the  other  and  truer  forms  of  literature. 
The  short  stories  in  the  Princeton  Papers  are 
well  written  and  interesting.  “  The  Death  of 
Ulysses  ”  is  a  rather  long  poem,  worthy  of 
praise  ;  “  Melancholy  and  Genius  ”  is  far  from 
being  a  fit  subject  for  an  oration,  which  the 
article  is  styled,  but  which  lacks  the  requisites 
of  a  good  oration. 

The  William  and  Mary  abounds  in  essays 
written  interestingly  on  interesting  subjects. 
“The  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth”  is 
worthy  of  praise. 

The  Agnetian  Monthly  contains  some  well- 
chosen  remarks  on  Invisible  Radiation,”  the 
title  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Brosnan, 
S.  J.,  at  St.  Agnes’  College.  The  Monthly  still 
keeps  up  to  its  standard  in  wealth  of  poems 
and  essays. 

The  young  ladies  who  edit  the  Leaflets  from 
Loretto  deserve  commendation  for  the  latest  of 
their  publication,  which  surpasses  most  of  our 
other  exchanges  in  design  and  writings. 

The  Villa  Shield  is  a  praiseworthy  periodical, 
but  its  perusal  is  very  trying  on  the  eyes  because 
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of  the  yellowish  colored  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  for  the  following 
Exchanges  :  — The  Triangle,  Jefferson  College 
Record,  The  Xavier,  Yale  Alumni  Weekly, 
The  Colored  Harvest,  The  Lafayette,  The 
Solanian,  The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  The 
Loretto  Magazine,  The  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  The  Freeman’s  Journal,  The  Young 
Eagle,  The  Holy  Cross  Purple,  The  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine,  The  Fleur  De  Lis,  Recrea¬ 
tion,  University  of  Ottawa  Review,  The  Dart¬ 
mouth  Magazine,  Viatorian,  Niagara  Index, 
Emmanuel,  The  Ledger  of  Commercial  High 
School,  The  Boston  College  Stylus,  S.  V.  C. 
Index,  Woods  and  Waters,  College  Mercury, 


The  Villa  Shield,  Donahoe’s,  St.  Mary’s  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Report  of  the  International  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  The  Exponent,  The  College  Student, 
St.  John’s  Quarterly,  St.  Vincent’s  College 
Journal,  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin,  The 
Lesbian  Herald,  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  The 
Dial,  The  Magpie,  The  William  and  Mary, 
St.  Mary’s  Sentinel,  The  College  Spokesman, 
The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  St. 
John’s  University  Record,  Agnetian  Monthly, 
The  Mountaineer,  Leaflets  from  Loretto,  Fam¬ 
ily  Friend,  The  Josephite,  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  The  Literary  Digest, 
The  Missionary,  Western  Watchman,  The 
Redwood,  The  Bee,  The  Lesbian  Herald,  The 
Watchman. 


Loring  M.  Black,  ’07. 
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